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ADVERTISEMENT    TO    VOLUME    IL 


Thb  delay  in  the  appearance  of  this  second  volume  has 
been  caused  by  the  long  and  very  serious  illness  of  the 
Author ;  firom  which,  by  God's  mercy,  he  is  now  reco- 
vering. He  has,  in  this  voliune,  departed,  much  more 
than  in  the  former,  from  the  course  ;0^  his  Lectures,  as 
verbally  delivered;  and  has  been  66tnpelled  to  allude 
more  frequently  to  modem  controversies. 

The  length  of  the  whole  work  may  need  an  apology. 
That  apology  must  be  found  in  the  Author's  conviction 
and  experience,  that  concise  and  compendious  works  are 
uninteresting  and  ill-remembered,  and  that  they  grievously 
foster  that  miserable  system,  familiarly  and  expressively 
called  cramming.  The  XXXIX.  Articles  embrace  so  many 
and  such  important  subjects,  that  a  brief,  must  neces- 
sarily be  an  inadequate,  exposition. 
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ADDITIONAL    ERRATA   TO   VOL.   I. 


Page   9,  note  1,  Une  8,>r  mistakes  read  mistaken. 
„    96,  line  28,  /&r  he  read  be. 
„  ISe,  note  4, /or  symbola  read  sjmbolo. 
»  188,  Una  19,  Jbr  writing  read  writings. 
»  166,  note  1,  line  1,  Jbr  iruwaa  read  'wvevfia, 
M  198,  line  6,>&r  Being  read  Bring. 
„  800,  line  19,^  MontfSrafon  read  Montftuicon. 
„  804,  line  12  and  line  15,  for  Cammanitonm  read  Commmiaorium. 
„  842,  Hne  7,  <0er  Telimns,  intert  et  oo^pennte,  dam  Yolamus. 
„  844^  note  2,  for  62,  68  read  80. 

note  8,  ^85  read  45. 
„  845,  note  4,>^  257  read  829. 
„  849,  line  29,>br  Boooa  read  Bocea. 
»  867,  Une  6,  Jbr  spirit  read  Spirit 
„  876,  note  1,  line  18, >r  imprinm  read  impiom. 
„  425,  note  1,  Jbr  on  read  in. 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 


Of  Ski  after  Baptism. 


Not  erery  deadly  sin  willingly  com- 
mitted after  baptism  is  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ohost,  and  unpardonable. 
Wherefore  the  grant  of  repentance 
m  not  to  be  denied  to  such  as  Mi 
into  sin  after  baptism.  After  we 
hare  receired  the  Holy  Ghost  we 
may  depart  from  grace  given,  and 
fall  into  sin^  and  by  the  grace  of 
Ood  we  may  arise  again  and  amend 
oar  lires.  And  therefore  they  are 
to  be  condemned  which  say  they 
can  no  more  sin  as  long  as  thegr 
lire  here,  or  deny  the  place  of  for- 
gireness  to  snch  as  truly  repent. 


De  peeeato  post  Bapti$mum. 


NoN  omne  peccatum  mortale  post 
baptismum  roluntarie  perpetratum^ 
est  peccatum  in  Spiritum  Sanctum^ 
et  irremissibile.  Proinde  lapsis  a 
baptismo  in  peccata,  locus  pceni- 
tentiee  non  est  negandus.  Post  ac- 
ceptum  Spiritum  Sanctum  possu- 
mus  a  gratia  data  recedere,  atquo 
peecare,  denuoque  per  gratiam  Del 
resurgere,  ac  resipiscere;  ideoque 
illi  damnandi  sunt,  qui  se,  quam- 
diu  hie  Yivant,  amplius  non  posse 
peccare  affirmant,  aut  rere  resipi- 
scentibus  Tenia  locum  denegant 


Section  I.  • 

HISTORY. 

THE  Article  as  it  now  stands  is  very  nearly  tbe  same  as  the 
fifteenth  Article  of  a.d.  1552.  But  in  the  Articles  of 
1552,  the  sixteenth  Article  followed  out  the  subject  of  the 
fifteenth,  and  treated  expressly  of  Blasphemy  agamst  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  Article,  which  we  now  have,  treats  of,  or  alludes  to 

I.  Deadly  sin  after  baptism,  and  the  possibility  of  repent- 
ance for  such  sin. 

II.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost. 

III.  The  possibility  of  falling  from  grace. 

The  first  of  these  three  divisions  is  that  which  forms  the 
main  subject  of  the  Article ;  the  other  two  being  incidentally 
Vol.  II.  A 
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alluded  to.  The  third,  however,  is  spoken  of  in  somewhat  de- 
cided terms,  and  being  a  point  on  whioh  there  has  been  no  little 
controversy,  requires  to  be  considered. 

I.  As  regards  the  possibility  of  repentance  and  for^veness 
for  sins  committed  after  baptism  and  the  grace  of  God,  there 
was  some  stir  even  in  early  ages  of  the  Church. 

Some  of  the  Gnostics,  who  affected  great  asceticism,  appear 
to  have  held  also  very  rigid  notions  of  the  divine  justice  and  the 
irremissibility  of  sins.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  that  Ba- 
silides  taught^  that  '  not  all  sins,  but  only  sins  which  were  com- 
mitted involuntarily  or  through  ignorance,  were  forgiven  ^.^ 

The  Church  itself  in  early  times  was  very  severe  in  its  cen- 
sures against  heinous  crimes,  and  very  slow  in  admitting  offend- 
ers to  Church-communion.  It  appears  that,  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  persons,  who  committed  small  sins,  might  be 
admitted  frequently  to  repentance,  but  that  great  and  flagrant 
offenders  were  put  to  penance  and  reconciled  to  the  Church  but 
once.  In  the  case  indeed  of  some  very  grievous,  deadly,  and 
often-repeated  sins,  the  Church  appears  to  have  refused  com- 
munion even  at  the  last  hour.  The  meaning  of  which  severity 
doubtless  was,  that  offenders  might  not  mock  God  and  the 
Church  with  feigned  repentance,  turning  again  jto  sin  like  the 
swine  to  their  wallowing  in  the  mire'. 

The  Montanists  carried  this  rigour  much  farther  than  the 
Catholics;  for  they  not  only  refused  repeated  penances  and 
reconciliation,  but  did  not  allow  to  the  Church  the  power  of 
forgiving  great  sins  after  baptism,  even  once.     Tertullian,  in 


1  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  634,  Potter;  MoBheim,  De  Rebus  ante 
Constant,  bsdc.  2.  c.  48 ;  King,  On  the  Creed,  p.  358 ;  Bp.  Kaye's  Clem. 
Alex.  p.  269. 

s  See  this  subject  fully  considered  by  Bingham,  Eccles,  Antiq.  Bk.  xvi. 
c.  X. ;  Bk.  xvm.  c.  iv.  He  quotes  Hermas,  Clem.  Alex.,  Tertall.,  Origen, 
the  Council  of  Eliboris,  Ambros.,  Augustmo,  &c ;  see  especially  Bk.  xrm. 
€.  iv.  $  1. 
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those  writings,  which  he  composed  before  he  became  a  Mon-. 
tanist,  speaks  of  grievous  sins  as  once,  and  but  once,  remitted 
by  the  Church.  After  he  had  joined  the  sect  of  the  Montanists, 
he  distinguishes  between  yenial  sins  (such  as  causeless  anger, 
evil  speaking,  rash  swearing,  falsehood,)  and 'sins  of  a  heinous 
and  deadly  character,  such  as  murder,  idolatry,  fraud,  denying 
Christ,  blasphemy,  adultery,  fornication.  Of  these  latter  ho 
says  there  is  no  remission,  and  that  even  Christ  will  not  inter- 
cede  for  them^ 

St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  one  place  seems  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  repentance  but  once  after  baptism'.  It  is  probable 
that  he  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Foitor  of  Hermas,  where  wo 
read  that  there  is  but  one  penitence,  viz.  when  we  descend  into 
the  water,  and  so  receive  remission  of  sins'.  But  whereas  it 
is  pretty  certain,  that  Hermas  speaks  of  the  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  in  baptism  to  be  once  given  and  never  re- 
peated, but  does  not  thereby  mean  to  exclude  from  repentance 
after  baptism^ ;  so  it  appears  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks 
either  of  the  one  public  penance,  which  might  be  conceded  by 
the  Church^,  or  that  he  simply  means  that,  to  repent  and 


1  Bp.  Kayc*8  Tertullian,  pp.  20,  254,  339 ;  Tertulllan,  de  Pudieitia, 
c.  19 ;  see  also  liardner.  Hist,  of  Heretics,  Bk.  u.  eh.  xix.  sect.  8 ; 
Mosheim,  EceL  Hist,  Cent.  u.  Part  n.  ch.  v. 

*  *0  luw  cZw  f f  iBpmv  Koi  rrit  npoptdrtiros  fKtltnjt  M.  r^v  irlariv  Spfuia-agf 
SjFa(  hvx^P  d<l>ta-tc»s  dfiapTiS>y.  6  dc  Koi  fiera  ravra  ifiapn^a-aSf  cfra  /AcraMN0y, 
M$y  avyyiwfiris  rvyx^»  olMrBai  o^ctXcc,  firjKMTi  \ov6fiiyos  €U  &<f>€<ruf 
afJMprus>w  ....  i6Krjait  roivw  firravoiasy  ov  /icroyoui,  to  iroXkaius  alrtiaBcu 
4rvyyptD/ujy^  €<f>*  oU  irXrjfifjLtXovfjLtp  woXXokis. — Siromat.  n.  §  13,  p.  460. 

»  Herm.  Pott.  MandcU.  iv.  3 ;  Cotel.  p.  96. 

^  Consult  Cotelerius'  note  on  this  passage  of  Hermas. 

^  So  his  words  are  explained  by  Lumper,  Bxst,  Theolog,  Crit,  Tom.  iv. 
p.  388.  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor  writes,  *  Whereas  some  of  them'  (i.  e,  of  the 
fiithers)  '  use  to  say  that  after  baptism,  or  after  the  first  relapse,  they  are 
^unpardonable/'  we  must  know  that  in  the  style  of  the  Church  "unpardon- 
able" signifies  such  to  which,  by  the  discipline  and  costoms  of  the 
Church,  pardon  may  not  be  ministered.  They  were  called  "unpar- 
donable," not  because  God  would  not  pardon  them,  but  because  Ho 

a2 
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retam  again  continually  to  former  eins,  proves  the  repentance 
not  to  have  been  real,  but  feigned  and  hypocritical.  Yet  some 
have  thought,  that  the  language  both  of  Hennas  and  Clement 
prepared  the  way  for  the  severity  of  Origen  and  the  errors  of 
the  Novatians. 

Origen  appears  to  have  thrown  out  the  opinion,  that  per- 
sons, who  had  once  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  been  baptized, 
and  then  denied  the  faith,  could  not  'be  readmitted  to  repent- 
ance nor  obtain  pardon  of  sin^ 

The  sect  of  the  Novatians  arose  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  Novatian,  their  founder,  a  presbyter  of  Rome, 
had  on  a  former  ^occasion  been  chosen  by  the  Church  of  that 
city  to  write  to  Cyprian  on  the  subject  of  restoring  the  lapsed 
to  communion^.  In  the  year  251,  Cornelius  was  elected  Bishop 
of  Rome,  a  post  to  which  Novatian  aspired.  Novatian  had 
himself  secured  three  bishops,  ignorant  and  inexperienced  men, 
to  consecrate  him  to  the  bishopric.  But  not  succeeding  in  his 
hopes  of  holding  possession  of  the  see,  he  set  up  a  schismatical 
communion.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  held  any  heretical 
doctrine ;  but  he  denied  to  the  Church  the  power  of  restoring 
to  communion  those  who  had  lapsed  in  persecution.  Eusebius 
indeed  says,  that  he  denied  to  them  the  hope  of  salvation' ;  but 
it  seems  more  probable,  from  the  language  of  Cyprian  and 
others,  that  he  exhorted  them  to  repent,  and  to  seek  for  par^ 
don,  but  refused  to  offer  them  any  consolation,  or  to  admit  them 
again  to  any  church-privilege  in  this  life^. 


alone  could.' — On  Repentancey  eh.  ix.  §  3.  All  that  is  said  in  this  section 
about  the  fathers'  doctrine  of  repentance  is  well  worth  reading. 

^  Origen,  Tract,  35  in  MatthoBum:  see  Abp.  Potter^s  note  on  the 
before-cited  passage  of  Clem.  Alex. 

s  The  letter  is  in  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  Cyprian,  Epis.  xxx. 

'  H.  E,  VI.  43 :  <as  fujKir  oCtnis  avrois  a-oorrfplof  cXtridor.  So  Epiphan. 
adv,  Haer,  Hsen  XXXIX.  Xeyww  firj  cZmm  a-mrrjpiop,  aXka  fiiaw  fitravoua^, 

*  Epist.  65,  juxtafinem.  There  he  describes  the  Noratians  as  urging 
repentance,  but  excluding  from  peace :  '  hortari  ad  satisfactionis  poeni- 
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Whether  he  extended  this  Beverity  to  heinous  sine  in  general 
is  not  apparent ;  bat  it  seems  that  the  sect  of  the  Noyatians, 
who  owed  their  origin  to  him,  refused  communion  to  the  peni- 
tent after  other  heavy  offences  besides  lapsing  in  persecution  ^ 
The  Novatians  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  Oatharij 
or  Pure;  and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  baptism  of  those 
Churches  which  admitted  the  hipsed  to  penance  and  com- 
munion. 

The  Church  Catholic,  however,  rejected  at  once  the  severity 
of  Novatian's  sentiments.  Eusebius,  on  the  authority  of  Cor- 
nelius, mentions  a  council  of  bishops  who  met  at  Rome  and 
condenmed  the  folly  of  Novatian'.  Still  the  jsect  of  the  Cathari 
continued,  and  appears  to  have  flourished  throughout  the  fourth 
and  part  of  the  fifth  century.  But  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
uniformly  esteemed  them  heretics,  and  expressed  their  belief  in 
the  remissibility  of  sin,  on  repentance,  after  baptism^. 

St.  Cyprian  says,  that  to  a  lapsed  Christian,  who  repents, 
prays,  and  exerts  himself,  God  gives  pardon,  and  restores  his 
arms,  so  that  he  may  fight  again,  strengthened  for  the  conflict 
by  the  very  sorrow  for  his  sins.  And  he  thus  strengthened  by 
the  Lord,  may  make  glad  the  Church,  which  he  had  saddened, 
and  obtain  not  only  pardon,  but  a  crown^     St.  Gregory  Na- 


teDtiain,  ei  snbtrahere  de  Batisfactione  medidnam;  dicere  fiutribus 
nostris,  plange  et  laorymas  funde,  et  dlebus  ac  noctibus  ingemisce,  et 
pro  ablaendo  et  purgando  delicto  tuo  largiter  et  frequenter  operare,  sed 
extra  ecoleeiam  post  omnia  ista  morieris :  qusocumque  ad  pacem  perti-^ 
Dent,  &cieB,  sed  nullam  pacem,  qaam  quseriB,  accipies.' 

^  *  Igitnr,  hoc  nuUum  babet  dubium,  adultam  ecdesiam  Novatianam 
non  mode  perfidos  Christianoe,  verum  etiam  omnium  capitalium  crimi- 
num  reoB  alienos  a  se  Toluisse.' — Mosheim,  De  lUbua  ante  Cotutant, 
Magnum^  seeo.  tertiom,  §  xvi. 

*  H.  E.  VI.  ^Zyjmiafinem. 

^  See  Cyprian,  EusebiuB,  and  EpiphanioB,  as  above ;  Mosheim,  De 
Bebue  ante  ConstomL  Magmim^  snc.  m.  §§  xv.  xvi. ;  Lardner,  Vol.  m. 
Ft.  n.  ch.  47;  Cave,  Hutor.  Liter.  Tom.  l  p.  91. 

4  'Poenitenti  operanti,  roganti,  potest  (Deus)  clementer  ignoecere 
. . .  •  dat  Ble  ct  anna  rorsus  quibus  victus  armetur,  reparat  et  corro- 
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ziaDzen  calls  peiytence  another  baptism,  but  rougher  and  more 
troublesome:  and  says  that,  owning  the  infirmity  and  fickle- 
ness of  man,  he  gratefully  accepts  for  himself,  and  willingly  im- 
parts to  others,  this  grace  of  repentance ;  aware  that  he  himself 
is  compassed  by  infirmities,  and  that  with  that  measure  he 
metes  it  shall  be  measured  to  him  again.  The  Novatian  he 
calls  the  modem  Pharisee,  and  asks  if  he  would  not  have  allowed 
the  repentance  of  David,  or  the  return  of  Peter  after  he  had 
denied  his  Lord,  or  the  contrition  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian, 
to  whom  St.  Paul  confirmed  his  love'. 

St.  Ambrose  says,  that,  as  our  blessed  Lord  calls  all  that 
are  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  come  unto  Him,  those  cannot  be 
reckoned  as  His  disciples,  who  whilst  they  have  need  of  mercy 
themselves,  yet  deny  it  to  others'.     The  Novatians  granted 


borat  Tires,  qulbus  fides  instaurata  vegetetor.  Repetet  oertamen  luam 
miles,  iterabit  aciem,  provocabit  hostera,  et  quidem  factus  ad  proellam 
fortior  per  dolorem.  Qui  sic  Deo  satisfecerit,  qui  poenitentia  fact!  sui, 
qui  pudore  delicti,  plus  et  virtutis  et  fidei  de  ipso  lapsus  sui  dolore  conce- 
perit,  exauditua  et  adjutus  a  Domino,  quam  contristaTerat  nuper,  Isetam 
faciet  Ecclesiam :  nee  jam  solam  Dei  veniam  merebitur,  sed  coronam.'— • 
Cypr.  De  Lapsis^  fin.  p.  138. 

1  OVki  Koi  irc/iirroy  (Pafrrurfio)  tri  rSv  haKpvtaWf  oXX*  hriiropmrtpw,  tit 
6  Xovttv  Koff  iitaarriv  vCicra  lijy  ickiinjv  avrov,  ieoI  n^v  crrpa^fitvi^v  roU  ddtcfWirtp 
....  cyc^  /icy  odtf  (aa^Bpwros  €uhu  yap  6fio\oy&  {wov  rpnrrhv  Koi  ptvarrjg 
<f}wr€c»s)  Koi  dixofjuu  rovro  npodvpMS,  koI  irpo<ncvp&  rhv  dfdc»K6ray  Koi  roU 
aXXoir  fi€rad/da>fu  Koi  itpo€i(T<f>€p^  rov  iXiov  rhy  T\tow,  Olda  yap  Koi  avT6f 
da-0€V(iap  vtpiKtiptvotf  ical  oSr  dv  fJLtTpj^a-»f  furpriBff<r6p(P0t»  2^  dc  ri  Xrytig ; 
re  vopo6tT€iSy  J  yf €  <f>apura2tf  Koi  Ka6ap€  lifv  npoaTfyopiap^  ol  rfjv  npoaip^o'W^ 
Koi  <l>va-£v  fjpip  Novorov  r^  /act^  t^s  airnjg  AtrBtPtiat ;  ov  ^^xff  ptruifouuf ;  ov 
dida>r  6dvpfiois  ;(<»pay;  o^  daxpCfts  daKpvop;  M7  av  yc  rotovrov  tcpirov  rvxpig 
....  ovdf  t69  Aaj9ld  dfxn  fi^Topoovpra^  f  /col  t6  npotfitiriiAv  x^^P^f^  V 
ftrrapoia  avptr^prja-fv ;  ovdc  TLerpop  r6p  fuyav  na06pTa  ri  dpBptirrtPOP  w€p\ 
t6  aanipiop  irdBos ;  .  .  •  .  ovd^  t6p  cV  KoplpBn^  irapapopi^a'arra ;  IlavXoff 
dc  Koi  aycanjp  Micvptoa-fPi  ^ti^rj  Tfjp  bt6p6wrip  cil^c,  kcI  t6  dLrtop^  tpa  fifj 
177  ir€pura-oT€p(f  Xvitq  KararroBj  6  rotovros, — Greg.  Nai.  Orat,  39,  Tom.  i, 
p.  634,  col.  1690. 

s  *  Undo  liquet  eos  inter  Christi  discipulos  non  esse  habendos,  qui 
dura  pro  mitibus,  superba  pro  humilibus  seqnenda  opinantur ;  et  cum 
ipsi  qu»rant  Domini  miserioordiam,  aliis  eam  denegant ;  nt  sunt  doctores 
Noyatianorum,  qui  mundos  so  appellant.' — De  Pcenitentia,  Lib.  i.  c  i. 
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pardon  to  smaller,  not  to  greater  crimes ;  but  God,  says  St* 
Ambrose,  makes  no  such  distinction,  who  has  promised  His 
mercy  to  aU,  and  gives  to  all  the  clergy  the  power  of  loosing 
without  any  exception.  Only,  if  the  crime  be  great,  so  must 
be  the  repentance  ^ 

Other  early  heretics  are  mentioned,  as  i^reeing  with  the 
Novatians  in  their  severity  against  the  lapsed.  The  Apostolici 
are  reckoned  by  Epiphanins  as  an  ofiset  from  the  Encratites  or 
Cathari.  Their  opinions  concerning  marriage  and  all  woridly 
indulgenoes  were  highly  ascetic,  and  they  refused  to  receive 
those  who  once  fell^.  The  Meletians  were  an  Egyptian  sect. 
They  arose  abont  the  time  of  Diocletian's  persecution.  Mele- 
tins,  their  founder,  was  Bishop  of  LycopoUs  in  the  Thebaid.  He 
was  deposed  by  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  set  up  a 
schismatical  communion  under  Alexander,  the  successor  of  Peter. 
They  ultimately  joined  the  Arians,  as  being  the  great  enemies 
of  Alexander.  Epiphanius  and  Augustine  ascribe  to  them  the 
same  severity  to  the  lapsed,  which  characterized  the  Novatians^ 
The  Luciferians,  who  followed  Lucifer,  Bishop  of  Cagliari  in 
Sardinia,  avoided  communion  with  those  who  had  lapsed  to 
Arianism,  and  with  those  bishops  who  restored  the  lapsed.  It 
should  seem  from  Jerome,  that  the  Luciferians  did  not  alto- 
gether exclude  laymen,  who  had  lapsed,  from  returning  to 
communion,  but  would  on  no  account  receive  repentant  bishops 
and  presbyters;  arguing  from  our  Lord's  words,  *  Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth:  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith 
shall  it  be  salted^.' 

At  the  period  of  the  Befbrmation,  it  appears  that  some  of 


^  *  Sed  Dens  dlstinctionem  non  facit,  qui  misericordiam  snam  pro- 
misit  omnibuB,  et  relaxandi  licentiam  omnibiiB  sacerdotibus  suis  sine  olla 
exceptione  concessit.  Sed  qiu  culpam  exaggeravit,  exaggeret  etiam  poenl- 
tentiam.' — Ibid.  c.  2. 

s  Epiphan.  ffceres,  61. 

»  EpiphaD.  ffceres.  63;  August,  ffceres.  48. 

^  Hieron.  cuiv.  Luciferianos. 
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the  sects  which  then  arose,  most  probably  the  Anabaptists  in 
particukr^  revived  in  some  degree  the  Novatian  errors.  The 
Xlth  Article  of  the  Confession  of  Angsburgh,  which  is  the  source 
of  the  XYIth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  condemns  the 
Novatians  by  name,  for  refusing  repentance  to  the  lapsed,  and 
afterwards  condemns  the  Anabaptists,  though  for  another 
error,  tiz.  the  denial  that  persons  once  justified  ever  lose  the 
grace  of  Ood^  Dr.  Hey  thinks  that  both  the  German  and 
English  reformers  had  chiefly  in  view  the  Anabaptists,  in  their 
condemnation  of  this  extreme  rigour  against  the  lapsed  ^ 

In  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  several 
decrees  and  canons  were  drawn  up  upon  penance,  whereby  it 
was  defined  that,  for  sins  after  baptism,  the  sacrament  of 
penance  was  essential  and  sufficient ;  the  form  of  the  sacrament 
being  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction.  It  was  deter-» 
mined,  that  it  was  necessary  to  pardon,  that  every  mortal  sia 
should  be  confessed,  but  not  every  venial  au\^. 

The  continental  reformers  were  very  express  in  asserting 
the  efficacy  of  repentance  for  remission  of  sin  after  baptism. 
Thus,  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh  says,  that  ^  Remission  of 
sins  may  be  granted  to  those  who  lapse  after  baptism,  at  any 
time  when  they  turn  to  God.  And  the  Church  ought  to  grant 
absolution  to  suchV  The  Helvetic  Confession  declares,  that 
<  there  is  access  to  God  and  pardon  for  all  who  believe,  with  the 
exception  of  those  guilty  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
theirefore  the  old  and  new  Novatians  are  to  be  condemned  ^' 


1  Canfui.  Augs,  Art.  xi. ;  SyUoge^  p.  172. 

«  Lectures^  Vol.  m.  p.  436, 

<  Cone.  Trid,  Sess.  xi?..  Can.  i.  rv.  &o. ;  Sarpi,  p.  326. 
^  *De  poenitentia   decent,  quod  lapsis  post  baptismam  contingere 
possit  remissio  peccatoruni,  quoconque  tempore  cum  oonvertuntur.    £t 
quod  ecdesia  taUbos  redeuntibus  ad  poenitentiam  impertlre  absolutionem 
debeat' — Conf.  August.  Art  xi.;  Syll.  p.  172. 

<  '  Docemus  interim  semper  et  omnibus  peccatoribus  aditum  patere 
ad  Deum,  et  huno  omnino  omnibus  fidelibus  condonare  peccata,  excepto 
uno  illo  peccato  in  Spiritum  Sanctum.    Ideoque  damnamos  et  veteres  et 
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The  sentiments  of  the  English  reformers  appear  plainly, 
both  in  the  wording  of  this  Article,  and  in  several  of  the  Homi- 
lies.    For  example,  in  the  First  Book  of  Homilies  we  read, 

<  They,  which  in  act  or  deed  do  sin  after  baptism,  when  they 
tarn  ag^n  to  God  unfrignedly,  they  are  likewise  washed  by  this 
sacrifice  from  their  sins,  in  such  sort  that  there  remaineth  not 
any  spot  of  sin  that  shall  be  imputed  to  their  damnation^.* 

<  We  must  trust  only  in  €h>d's  mercy,  and  that  sacrifice  which 
our  High  Priest  and  Saviour,  Christ  Jesus  the  Son  of  God, 
once  offered  upon  the  Gross,  to  obtain  thereby  God^s  grace  and 
remisdon,  as  well  of  our  original  sin  in  baptism  as  of  all  actual 
sin  committed  by  us  after  our  baptism,  if  we  truly  repent  and 
turn  to  Him  unfeignedly  again'/  And  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Homilies  we  are  told,  '  Repentance  is  never  too  late,  so  that  it 
be  true  and  just'.^^  ^  Although  we  do,  after  we  be  once  come 
to  God,  and  grafted  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  fall  into  great 
sins ...  yet  if  we  rise  again  by  repentance,  and  with  a  full  pur* 
pose  of  amendment  of  life  do  flee  unto  the  mercy  of  God,  taking 
sure  hold  thereon,  through  faith  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christy  there 
is  an  assured  and  infsdlible  hope  of  pardon  and  remission  of  the 
same,  and  that  we  shall  be  received  again  into  the  favour  of  our 
heavenly  Father^' 

n.  Concerning  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  lan« 
guage  of  our  Article  is  directed  against  an  opinion  which  was 
first  broached  by  Origen. 

Origen  and  Theognostus  taught,  that  the  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  was,  when  those  who  in  baptism  had  received 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  returned  again  to  sin ;  and  that  such 
liad  never  forgiveness.    Origen,  we  are  told,  assigned  as  a  reasoa 


1I0T08  Noratianos  atque  CatharoB.' — Cof^feu.  ffelveU  Art.  xiv. ;  Syllog. 
p.  60. 

1  EomUy  ofScdvaiiorh  Part  I.  »  Und.  Part  u. 

»  Homily  of  Repentance,  Part  I.  *  Ibid, 
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for  this>  that,  whereas  Ood  the  Father  pervades  and  embraces 
all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  the  power  of  God  the 
Son  extends  more  immediately  to  the  rational  creatures  of  Ood, 
among  whom  are  heathen  men  who  have  never  yet  believed ; 
the  Spirit  of  God,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  those  only  who  have 
received  the  grace  of  baptism.  Hence,  when  Gentiles  and  un- 
believers sin  by  blasphemy,  they  sin  against  the  Son,  who  is  in 
them,  yet  they  can  be  forgiven.  But  when  baptized  Christians 
sin,  their  iniquity  proceeds  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  dwells  in 
their  hearts,  and  therefore  thcfy  have  never  forgiveness. 

St.  Athanasius  wrote  a  treatise  expressly  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  first  states,  and  then  examines  and  confutes,  this 
notion  of  Origen*s.  He  observes,  that  the  occasion  of  our 
liord^s  speaking  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the 
blasphemy  of  the  Pharisees,  who  disbelieved  the  miracles  of 
Chrisl;,  and  ascribed  them  to  Beelzebub.  They,  he  remarks, 
had  never  been  baptized,  and  yet  they  had  either  committed,  or 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  committing,  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Athanasius  himsdf  appears  to  maintain  that  the  blasphemy 
^against  the  Son  of  Man  was  the  disbelieving  and  blaspheming 
against  our  blessed  Lord,  when  as  yet  only  His  human  nature 
was  manifested,  but  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
continuing  to  deride  and  speak  evil  of  Him,  when  He  had 
given  plain  and  irrefragable  proofs  of  His  Godhead  and  Divine 
nature  ^  The  author,  under  his  name,  of  the  Questions  to 
Antiochus,  says  that  they  blasphemed  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  is, 
the  Divine  nature  of  the  Son,  who  said  that  He  cast  out  devils 
by  Beelzebub.  To  them,  he  says,  there  is  no  remission  in 
this  world,  nor  in  the  next.  But,  he  adds,  we  must  understand 
this,  not  that  he  who  blasphemes  and  repents,  but  that  he  who 
blasphemes  and  does  not  repent,  shall  never  be  forgiven;  for  no 


^  Atbanas.  In  lUud  Evangeliiy  Quicimque  dixerit. 
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sin  is  unpardonable  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  those  who  holily 
and  worthily  repent ;  and  then  he  adds,  that  there  are  three 
baptisms  which  purge  away  sin;  the  baptism  of  water,  the 
baptism  of  blood,  «.  e.  martyrdom,  and  the  baptism  of  tears,  «.  e. 
repentance;  and  that  many  who  had  defiled  by  backsliding 
their  holy  baptism,  have  yet  been  cleansed  and  af^cepted  by  the 
baptism  of  tears  ^ 

Many,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  followed  in  the  steps 
of  Athanasius,  and  given  a  like  interpretation  of  the  bhisphemy 
against  the  Spirit.  St.  Chrysostom  appears  to  take  the  same 
Tiew ;  tiz.  that  blasphemy  was  irremissible,  which  was  uttered 
after  the  discovery  and  experimental  proof  of  the  Spirit^s  work- 
ing. But  then  he  appears  to  deny  remission  of  such  sin,  not 
only  to  the  impenitent,  but  even  to  those  who  repent'. 

St.  Augustine  has  some  very  excellent  observations  on  the 
subject.  He  shews  that  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles  were  kept 
from  pardon,  because  they  had  blasphemed  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  unconverted  state ;  nor  yet  that  persons 
who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  and  had  grown  up  in  igno* 
ranee,  were  refused  forgiveness,  because  in  their  state  of  igno- 
rance they  resisted  the  Spirit  and  spoke  against  Him.  He 
shews  too,  that  even  baptized  persons  lapsing,  or  becoming 
heretics,  were  yet  admitted  to  the  peace  of  the  Church  on  their 
conversion  and  repentance ;  and  enumerates  among  such  here- 
tics, Sabellians,  Arians,  Manichseans,  Cataphrygians,  Donatists. 
And  then  concludes,  that  the  sin  against  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  hath  never  forgiveness,  is  a  final  and  obdurate  con- 
tinuance in  wickedness,  despite  of  all  the  calls  of  God  to  repent- 
ance, joined  with  a  desperation  of  the  mercy  of  Qod^. 


^  Athan.  Qitcutumea  ad  Antiochumf  Qusest.  lxxi.  Lxxn. 

S  ovK  ixf^Bjarrat,  ovdi  /xcroyoovo-f. — Chrysost.  ffomil,  xu.  in  MaU,  ap. 
Suic.  Tom.  I.  p.  700. 

•  AogoBtin.  Epist.  ad  BomanoB  Exposiiio  inchoate^  14-^23.  Tom.  m. 
par.  n.  p.  933—940.    See  especially,  c.  22,  p.  939 :  *Si  ergo  nee  Paganis, 
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That  the  Church  at  large  rejected  the  theory  of  Origen, 
though  the  Novatians  appear  to  have  adopted  it,  is  plain  from 
their  admitting  offenders  after  baptism,  even  the  most  heinous, 
to  penance  and  absolution.  They  did  not  indeed  restore  them 
readily  and  lightly,  as  we  do  at  present,  but  after  a  long  term 
of  penitence  and  exclusion  from  Church-privileges:  yet  still 
after  sufficient  satisfaction  had  been  given  to  the  Church,  all 
offenders  were  ecclesiastically  pardoned,  and  the  sinner  restored 
to  peace  and  communion.  For  example,  for  fornication,  the 
offender  was  expeUed  three  years  from  the  public  service  of  the 
Church,  three  years  more  he  was  in  the  station  of  hearers, 
three  years  more  in  the  station  of  the  prostrate,  and  then  was 
received  to  full  communion.  The  term  was  double  for  adultery, 
and  three  times  as  long  for  murder.  There  was,  however,  some 
discretion  allowed  to  the  bishop,  who  might  contract  the  term 
of  discipline  upon  just  ground  of  reason :  and  especially  if  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  death,  the  clemency  of  the  fathers  de- 
termined, that  the  sinner  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  on 
his  long  last  journey,  without  provision  for  it,  and  without  par- 
ticipation in  the  holy  sacraments  \  These  rules  were  not  the 
same  in  all  dioceses  and  all  parts  of  the  Church.     Thus  the 


nee  Hebrseis,  nee  hsereticis,  nee  sohismaticis  nondum  bapUzatis  ad  baptis- 
mum  Christi  adituB  clauditur,  ubi  condenmata  vita  priore  in  melius  com-» 
mutentur ;  qoamvis  Christianitati  et  EcclesisB  Dei  adrersantes  antequam 
Christianis  Bacramentis  abluerentur,  etiam  Spiritui  Sancto  quanta  potue- 
ront  infestatione  restiterint ;  si  etiam  hominibiis,  qui  usque  ad  sacramen- 
tomm  perceptionem  veritatis  scientiam  perceperint,  et  poet  hsec  laps! 
Spiritiu  Sancto  restiterunt,  ad  sanitatem  redeuntibus  et  paeem  Dei  pceni^ 
tendo  qussrentibus,  auxilium  misericordiee  nou  negatur;  si  denique  de 
ilHs  ipsis,  quibos  blasphemiam  in  Spiritum  sanctum  ab  eis  prolatam 
DominuB  objecit,  si  qui  resipiscentes  ad  Dei  gratiam  confugemnt,  sine 
ulla  dubitatione  sanati  sunt :  quid  aliud  restat  nisi,  ut  peccatum  in  Spiri- 
tum Sanctum,  quod  neque  in  hoc  ssbcuIo  neque  in  future  dimitti  Do- 
minus  dicit,  nullum  intelligatur  nisi  perseverantia  in  nequitia  et  in  malig- 
nitate,  cum  desperatione  indulgentisB  Dei  ? 

1  See  Marshall's  Penitential  DiseipUnej  especially  ch.  ii.  Part  n.  §  1 
and  Appendix,  Num.  i. ;  Gregory  Nyssen's  Cammieal  Epistle  to  Letoiue. 
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council  of  Ancyra  enjoins  seven  years'  penance  for  adultery  ^ ; 
for  such  as  had  sacrificed^  three  years  of  prostration,  and  two 
years  more  as  communicants  without  oblation';  and  for  those 
who  had  sacrificed  two  or  three  times,  it  enjoins  a  penance  of 
six  years'.  But  the  diversity  in  the  measure  of  penance  only 
proves  identity  of  principle. 

III.  The  question  of  the  possibility  of  falling  from  grace 
may  be  considered  as  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
God's  predestination,  and  therefore  might  properly  come  under 
the  XVIIth  Article.  Yet  as  it  is  certainly  in  some  degree 
treated  of  in  this  Article,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  ques* 
tion  of  predestination,  we  may  not  refuse  to  consider  it  here. 

The  earliest  fathers,  Clement,  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenseus,  and  others,  speak  of  God's  election  and  of  predesti« 
nation  to  grace  and  life.  But,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
Article,  it  is  not  immediately  certain  in  what  sense  they  use 
this  language  of  holy  Scripture.  The  controversies,  which  after- 
wards arose  concerning  the  Pelagian  heresy  and  the  predestina« 
rian  doctrines  of  St.  Augustine,  induced  persons  to  use  more 
accurate  terms :  and  Augustine  himself  argues,  that  the  fathers 
did  not  teach  his  doctrines,  because  no  heresy  had  arisen  which 
made  it  necessary  to  expound  them^.  It,  seems,  however, 
tolerably  certain,  that  the  fathers  of  the  second  century  spoke 
of  the  possibility  of  falling  away  from  grace,  and  held  that 
those,  who  had  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  might 
afterwards  reject  it  and  be  lost.  Justin  Martyr  says,  that 
*  God  will  accept  the  penitent,  as  if  he  had  never  sinned,  and 
win  treat  him,  who  turns  from  godliness  to  impiety,  as  a  sinner 


1  Concil  Aocyrani,  Can.  xx. ;  Bereridge,  Pandect.  Tom.  l.  p.  397. 
s  Can.  VI. ;  Beveridge,  i.  p.  380. 
s  Can.  vm. ;  Beveridge,  i.  382. 

4  De  PrcBdestinatione, }  27,  Tom,  x.  p.  808 ;  De  Done  Perseverantu^ 
5  53,  Tom.  X.  p.  851. 
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and  unjust.  Wherefore  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says,  "  In  what- 
soever I  find  you,  I  will  judge  you*."*  Irenseus  says,  that, 
whereas  God  gives  grace,  those  who  profit  by  it  will  receive 
glory,  but  those  who  reject  it  will  be  punished^  He  compares 
children  of  God,  who  disobey  Him,  to  sons  of  men  who  are 
disinherited  by  their  fathers ;  and  says  that,  if  we  disobey  God, 
we  sh&ll  be  cast  off  by  Him^.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks 
of  his  Gnostic  or  perfect  Christian  as  praying  for  the  perma- 
nence  and  continuance  of  that  good  which  he  already  possesses^. 
Tertullian  indeed,  in  his  later  treatises,  especially  after  he  had 
become  a  Montanist,  seems  to  say  that  a  person,  who  fell  away 
from  grace,  had  never  been  a  Christian.  In  his  tract  De  Pre- 
scriptione  even,  which  was  probably  written  before  his  Mon- 
tanism,  he  speaks  of  no  one  as  a  Christian  but  such  as  endured 
to  the  end'.  But  in  his  tract  De  Pudicitia,  which  wto  written 
when  he  had  become  a  Montanist,  in  commenting  on  those 
words  of  St.  John,  *  He  who  is  bom  of  God  sinneth  not,^  he 
argues,  that  venial  sins,  such  as  causeless  anger,  rash  swearing, 
&c.,'  all  Christians  are  liable  to ;  but  that  deadly  sin,  such  as 


1  Dialog,  p.  267. 

3  'Dedit  ergo  Dcusbonum,  quemadmodam  et  Apostolus  testificator  in 
eadem  epistola,  et  qui  operantur  quidem  illud,  gloriam  et  hoDorem  perci- 
pient, quoniam  operati  sunt  bonum,  cum  possint  non  operari  illud ;  bi 
autem  qui  illud  non  operantur,  judicium  justum  recipient  Dei,  quoniam 
Bon  sunt  operati  bonum,  cum  possint  operari  illud.' — Adv,  Hcer.  iv.  71. 

8  *  Quemadmodum  enim  in  hominibus  indicto  audientes  patribus  filii 
abdicati,  natura  quidom  filii  eorum  sunt,  lege  yero  alienati  sunt,  non  enim 
bseredes  fiunt  naturalium  parontum :  eodem  mode  apud  Deum,  qui  non 
obediunt  £1,  abdicati  ab  Eo,  desierunt  filii  Ejus  esse ....  Verum  quando 
credunt  et  subjecti  esse  Deo  perscverant  et  doctrinam  Ejus  custodiunt, 
filii  sunt  Dei;  cum  autem  abscesserint,  et  transgressi  fuerint,  Diabolo 
adscribuntur  principi,  ei  qui  primo  sibi,  tunc  et  reliquis  causa  abscea- 
sionis  factuB  est.' — Ibid,  iv.  80.     See  also  Beaven's  Irenoeui^  p.  166. 

4  *o  yvatrriKhs  de  Jv  fwv  KticnjTai  napafunnip,  ariTrjd€i6TriTa  di  ds  & 
/icXXct  dnoPalytiVy  Koi  dXiidrrfra  aSv  Xi7^r€Tac,  oZnya-croi.— — /S'from.  Lib.  vn.  7, 
p.  867. 

<  'Nemo  autem  Christianus,  nisi  qui  ad  finem  wgut  peneveraveriu'"^ 
De  Prasscript  Hixretic,  c.  3, 
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murder,  idolatry,  blasphemy,  impiety,  no  good  Christian,  no 
diild  of  God,  will  commit'.  Bishop  Kaye  even  thinks  that  the 
language  of  Tertullian  in  his  later  writings  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  our  XY Ith  Article.  But  he  observes  that, 
as  there  was  no  controversy  on  the  subject  of  perseverance  in 
his  days,  we  must  not  construe  his  expressions  too  strictly^ 
The  time,  when  this  question  really  came  to  be  discussed,  was 
after  the  rise  of  Pelagianism,  and  when  St.  Augustine  had 
stated  his  predestinarian  opinions.  Perseverance  was  a  natural 
part  of  his  doctrine  of  predestination :  for,  whereas  he  taught 
that  some  men  were  predestinated  to  eternal  salvation,  whilst 
others  were  permitted  to  fall  by  their  own  sins  into  condemna- 
tion, it  followed  of  necessity  that  he  should  believe  some  to  be 
predestinated  to  final  perseverance,  and  others  not.  In  his  work 
J)e  (hrreptWM  et  Gratia,  he  calls  those  elect  who  were  pre- 
destinated to  eternal  Ufe' ;  and  observes,  that  those  who  did 
not  persevere  were  not  properly  to  be  called  elect,  for  they 
were  not  separated  from  the  mass  of  perdition  by  the  foreknow- 
ledge and  predestination  of  God ;  and  though,  when  they  believed 
and  were  baptized  and  lived  according  to  God,  they  might  be 
called  elect,  yet  it  was  by  those  who  knew  not  the  future,  not 
by  God,  who  saw  that  they  would  not  persevere^ 

The  clergy  of  Marseilles  and  other  parts  of  Gaul,  being 
ofiended  at  the  predestinarianism  expressed  in  this  and  other 
treatises  of  Augustine,  Prosper  and  Hilary  wrote  to  him  a 
statement  of  their  objections.  These  letters  of  Hilary  and 
Prosper  called  forth  a  reply  from  St.  Augustine,  in  two  books ; 
the  former  on  the  Predestination  of  the  Saints,  the  other  on 
the  Gift  of  Perseverance.  In  the  latter,  he  asserts  perseverance 
to  be  the  gift  of  God,  not  given  equally  to  all,  but  only  to  the 
predestinated.     Whether  a  person  has  received  this  gift  must 


1  De  Pudieitia,  c.  19.  «  Bp.  Kaye's  Tertullian,  p.  340. 

»  De  Corrept.  et  Orat.  }  14.  *  Ibid.  §  16. 
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in  this  life  ever  be  uncertain ;  for,  however  long  he  may  have 
persevered  in  holiness,  yet  if  he  does  not  persevere  to  the  end, 
he  cannot  have  received  the  grace  of  perseverance  ^  He  says, 
that  of  two  infants  equally  bom  in  sin,  by  Gt>d'*s  will  one  is 
taken,  one  left ;  that  of  two  grown  persons,  one  follows  God's 
call,  another  refuses  to  follow  it ;  and  all  this  is  from  the  in* 
scrutable  judgments  of  Ood.  And  so  of  two  pious  persons,  why 
to  one  is  granted  final  perseverance,  to  another  it  is  not 
granted,  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  still  more  inscrutable  judg* 
ments  of  God*. 

It  appears  plainly  that  St.  Augustine  held  two  distinct 
predestinations ;  one  predestination  to  regeneration  and  a  state 
of  grace,  the  other  predestination  to  perseverance  and  to  final 
reward.  We  find  him  continually  speaking  of  persons  pre- 
destinated to  be  brought  into  the  Church,  and  so  by  God'^s 
grace  brought  to  baptism,  and  therein  regenerate,  but  not 
necessarily,  on  that  account,  persevering  to  the  end.  Nay,  he 
speaks  of  persons  continuing  in  a  state  of  grace  for  many  years^ 
but  yet  finally  falling  away'.  Such  were  predestinated  to 
regeneration,  and  to  receive  grace  and  sanctification,  but  for 
some  unknown  though  doubtless  just  cause,  they  were  not 
predestinated  to  final  perseverance.  God  is  pleased  to  mix 
those  who  will  not  persevere  vnth  those  who  will,  for  good  and 
wise  reasons,  on  purpose  that  he  who  thinketh  he  standeth  should 


^  De  Dono  Penenerantia^  0pp.  Tom.  z.  p.  822.  See  especially  §§  1, 
6,  7, 10, 16,  19. 

3  '£z  duobus  autem  piis,  cur  huic  donetor  perseverantia  usque  ad 
finem,  ill!  non  donetor,  inscratabiliora  sunt  judicia  Dei ....  Nonne  poe- 
tremo  utrique  vocati  f uerant,  et  vocantem  secuti,  utrique  ex  impiis  justi- 
ficati,  et  per  lavacrum  regenerationis  utrique  renovati?  Sed  si  hssc 
audlret  ille,  qui  sciebat  prooul  dubio  quod  dicebat,  respondere  posset  et 
dicere :  Vera  sunt  hcec,  secundum  hsec  omnia  ez  nobis  erant ;  yerum- 
tamen  secundum  aliam  quandam  discretionem  non  erant  ez  nobis,  nam 
si  fuissent  ez  nobis,  mansissent  utique  nobiscum.' — Ibid,  §  21. 

«  See  especially  De  Carrept.  et  Qrat.  20,  22 ;  De  Dono  PerseverarUue, 
1,  21,  32,  33,  Sic, 
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take  heed  lest  he  fall^  In  this  life  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  any  one  to  know  whether  he  would  persevere  or  not'.  He 
might  live  ten  years  and  persevere  for  five,  and  yet  for  the  last 
five  fall  away^  We  may  see  examples  of  God's  hidden 
counsels  in  the  case  of  some  infants  who  die  unregenerate, 
others  who  die  regenerate;  the  former  lost,  the  latter  saved. 
And  of  those  who  are  regenerate  and  grow  up,  some  persevering 
to  the  end,  others  permitted  to  live  on  till  they  lapsed  and  fell 
sway,  and  so  are  lost,  who,  if  they  had  died  just  before  they 
lapsed,  would  have  been  saved;  and  again  others,  who  had 
lapsed,  preserved  in  life  till  they  repented  again,  who  if  they 
had  been  taken  away  before  repentance,  would  have  been  damnedl 
It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  observe  the  nature 
of  St.  Augustine^s  doctrine  of  perseverance,  as  it  materiaUy 
difiers  from  the  doctrine  most  generally  held  by  later  pre- 
destinarians.  St.  Augustine  did  not  hold  that  persons,  who 
had  once  received  the  gift  of  Ood'*s  Spirit,  could  never  lose 
it,  or,  at  least,  could  never  be  finally  lost.  On  the  contrary, 
he  plainly  taught  that  persons  might  receive  the  gift  of  re* 
generation,  and  might  persevere  in  hofiness  for  a  time,  and 
yet,  if  they  had  not  the  gift  of  perseverance,  might  fall  away 
at  the  last.  In  short,  he  held  that  predestination  to  grace  did 
not  necessarily  imply  predestination  to  glory.  A  person  might 
receive  the  grace  of  God  and  act  upon  it,  and  yet  not  persevere 
to  the  end ;  and  hence  it  was  that  he  held  that,  even  if  a 
person  had  all  the  signs  and  tokens  of  a  child  of  God,  it  was 
quite  impossible  in  this  life  to  say  whether  he  was  predestinated 
to  persevere  to  the  end^ 


^  De  Don.  Persev.  19. 
s  <TJtram  quisqne  hoc  munus  acceperit,  quam  diu  hauo  vitam  ducit, 
incertum  est.    Si  enim  prius  quam  moriatur  cadat,  non  peneyerasse 
utique  didtor,  ei  verissime  didtur.' — Ibid,  §  1. 
»  im.  4  jUd.  §  32. 

B  See  note  0)  above,  and  De  Dono  Peneverantice,  pamm. 
Vol.  II.  B 
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The  question  of  final  perseverance,  and  of  the  falling  from 
grace  thenceforth,  became  a  natural  part  of  discussions  con* 
ceming  predestination. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  all  these  subjects  were 
hotly  discussed.  The  Council  of  Trent  found  nothing  to  oon* 
demn  in  the  writings  of  {iuther,  or  of  the  Lutheran  divines,  on 
the  subject  of  predestination,  or  of  final  perseverance^  but  firom 
the  writings  of  the  Zuinglians  several  articles  were  drawn  out 
which  were  considered  deserving  of  condemnation.  Among 
these  there  were,  (5)  That  the  justified  cannot  fall  from  grace. 
(6)  That  those  who  are  called,  and  are  not  in  the  number  of  the 
predestinated,  do  never  receive  grace.  (8)  That  the  justified 
is  bound  to  believe  for  certam,  that  in  case  he  fall  from  grace 
he  shall  receive  it  again*. 

The  divines  of  Trent,  though  not  entirdy  at  one  ecmceming 
some  questions  of  predesiinatbn,  agreed  to  caisure  these  con- 
ceming  final  perseverance,  with  admirable  concord.  They  said, 
that  it  had  always  been  an  opinion  in  the  Church,  that  many 
receive  grace  and  keep  it  for  a  time,  who  afterwards  lose 
it,  and  are  damned  at  the  last.  They  alleged  the  examples  of 
Saul,  Solomon,  and  Judas,  of  whom  our  Lord  said,  ^  Of  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  have  I  lost  none,  save  the  son  of 
perdition.'  To  these  they  added  Nicholas,  one  of  the  deacons, 
and  for  a  conclusion  of  all,  the  fall  of  Luther^. 

The  language  of  Luther,  on  all  the  subjects  connected  with 
predestination,  varies  a  good  deal.  Earlier  in  his  life  he  was 
a  high  predestinarian ;  but  later  he  seems  to  have  materially 
changed  his  views.  In  his  commentary  on  the  17th  chapter  of 
St.  John,  he  speaks  of  all  disputes  on  predestination  as  having 
sprung  from  their  author,  the  devil  ^.  In  his  commentary  on 
the  Galatians  (ch.  v.  4),  he  speaks  plainly  of  falling  from  grace, 


1  Sarpi,  p.  197.  «  Ibid. 

8  Ibid.  p.  200.  i  0pp.  Tom.  v,  p.  197. 
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and  says  that  *  he,  who  falls  away  froni  grace,  losea  expiation, 
Temiasion  of  ains,  righteoasness,  liberty,  life,  &c.,  which  Christ 
by  His  death  and  resurrection  deserved  for  us ;  and,  in  their 
room,  acquires  wrath  and  God's  judgment,  sin,  death,  slavery 
to  the  devil,  and  eternal  damnation  ^^ 

The  Xlth  Article  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh,  which 
is  clearly  the  source  of  our  own  XVIth  Article,  condemns  the 
Anabaptists,  who  say,  that  persons  once  justified  cannot  again 
lose  the  Holy  Spirits  From  which  we  may  conclude,  first, 
that  such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Anabaptists ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  Lutherans  viewed  it  altogether  as  an  Anabaptist 
error. 

The  Calvinist  divines,  on  the  contrary,  have  generally  be- 
lieved that  grace  once  ^ven  was  indefectible ;  and  this  is  in 
Cut  their  doctrine  of  perseverance.  Calvin  himself  held,  that 
our  Lord  and  St.  Paul  taught  us  to  confide,  that  we  should 
always  be  safe,  if  we  were  once  made  Christ^s.  And  that  those 
who  fail  away  may  have  had  the  outward  signs,  Imt  not  the 
inward  truth  of  election'. 

The  English  reformers,  as  we  have  already  seen,  adopted  in 
this  Article  the  language,  not  of  the  Zuinglians  and  Calvinists, 
but  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh  and  the  Lutherans.  This 
is  apparent  from  the  wording  of  the  Article  itself,  which  evi- 
dently follows  the  wording  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh; 
and  also  from  the  Homilies,  and  other  documents,  both  before 
and  after  the  drawing  up  of  the  Articles.  <  The  Necessary 
Doctrine^  has  been  appropriately  cited,  which  says,  *  It  is  no 
doubt,  but  although  we  be  once  justified,  yet  we  may  fall 


1  0pp.  Tom.  V.  p.  405. 
3  'Danuiant  et  AnabaptiBtas,  qui  negant  semel  jufitificatos  itenim 
posse  amittere  Spiritum  Sanctum.* — Sf/Uoge,  p.  173. 

9  *  Quid  hinc  nos  discere  voluit  ChristiiB,  nisi  ut  confidamus  perpetuo 
noB  fore  sakos,  quia  illius  semel  facti  sumus?'  &c — InstU,  Lib.  m» 
c.  zxir.  6,  7. 
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therefrom And   although  we  be  illuminated,  and   have 

tasted  the  heavenly  gift,  and  be  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ohost,  yet  we  may  fall  and  displease  6od^^  The  whole  of  the 
Homily  <  Of  Falling  from  Ood'  holds  language  of  the  same 
character.  It  should  be  read  throughout,  being  a  practical 
discourse,  from  which  extracts  would  fail  to  give  a  right  im- 
pression. It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  doctrine  contained 
in  it  is,  that  we  may  once  receive  the  grace  of  Ood,  and  yet 
finally  fall  away  from  Him.  These  were  documents  drawn  up 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  shortly  before  the  putting 
forth  of  the  Articles.  The  second  book  of  Homilies,  written 
early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  nearly  the  same 
date  with  the  final  revision  of  the  Articles,  breathes  the  same 
spirit  throughout.  The  language  of  the  Homily  called  ^  The 
First  Part  of  the  Information  of  certain  parts  of  Scripture^ 
may  be  referred  to  as  a  specimen.  After  reciting  examples 
from  Scripture  of  the  sins  of  good  men,  it  continues,  '  We  ought 
then  to  learn  by  them  this  profitable  lesson,  that  if  so  godly 
men  as  they  were,  which  otherwise  felt  inwardly  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit  influencing  their  hearts  with  the  fear  and  love  of  Qod, 
could  not  by  their  own  strength  keep  themselves  from  com* 
mitting  horrible  sin,  but  did  so  grievously  fall,  that  without 
God's  mercy  they  had  perished  everlastingly ;  how  much  more 
ought  we  then,  miserable  wretches,  which  have  no  feeling  of 
God  within  us  at  all,  continually  to  fear,  not  only  that  we  may 
fall  as  they  did,  but  also  be  overcome  and  drowned  in  sin,,  as 
they  were  not/ 

The  Homily  on  the  Resurrection  has  the  following :  *  Ye 
must  consider  that  ye  be  therefore  cleansed  and  renewed  that 
ye  should  henceforth  serve  God  in  holiness  and  righteousness 
all  the  days  of  your  life,  that  ye  may  reign  with  Him  in  ever- 
lasting life  (Luke  i.).    If  ye  refuse  so  great  grace  whereto  ye 


1  Formulariea  of  Faith  in  ihe  Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  p.  867. 
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be  called,  what  other  thing  do  ye  than  heap  to  you  damnation 
more  and  more,  and  so  provoke  God  to  cast  His  displeasure 
upon  you,  and  to  revenge  this  mockage  of  His  holy  sacraments 
in  so  great  abusing  of  them!  Apply  yourselves,  good  friends,  to 
live  in  Christ,  that  Christ  may  still  live  in  you,^  &c. 

Similar  is  the  tone  breathed  by  the  Liturgy  itself.  In  the 
Baptismal  Service  we  are  taught  to  pray,  that  the  baptized  child 
*  may  ever  remain  in  the  number  of  God*s  fdthful  and  elect  chil* 
dren/  In  the  Catechism  the  child,  after  speaking  of  himself  as  in 
a  state  of  salvation,  adds, '  I  pray  unto  God  to  give  me  His  grac^ 
that  I  may  continue  in  the  same  unto  my  life's  end.'  And  in 
the  Burial  Service  we  pray  that  God  will  *  suffer  us  not  at  our 
last  hour  for  any  pains  of  death  to  fall  from'  Him. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  sympathy,  which  had 
sprung  up  with  the  Calvinistic  reformers  of  the  continent,  made 
the  teaching  of  our  English  divines  approximate  more  nearly 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Calvinists.  Near  the  end  of  that  reign 
a  dispute  arose  at  Cambridge,  originating  in  the  teaching  of 
Barret,  a  fellow  of  Caius  College,  who  preached  (id  clerum  against 
Calvin's  doctrines  about  predestination  and  falling  from  grace. 
Barret  was  complained  of  to  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  at  first 
took  his  part ;  but  at  last,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  heads 
of  Colleges,  sent  for  him  to  Lambeth,  where  he  was  directed 
not  to  teach  like  doctrines  again.  The  dispute  so  originating 
was  continued  between  Dr.  Whitaker,  the  Regius  Professor, 
and  Dr.  Baro,  the  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity.  Whitaker, 
who  took  the  high  Calvinistic  side,  was  sent  by  his  party  to 
Xambeth,  where  he  proposed  to  the  Archbishop,  to  send  dowd 
to  Cambridge  a  series  of  Articles,  nine  in  number,  stamped  with 
the  authority  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  in  order  to  check 
the  progress  of  what  he  called  Pelagianism.  Archbishop  Whit- 
gifb  was  thus  induced  to  call  a  meeting  of  bishops  and  other 
clergy.  The  theses  of  Whitaker  were  submitted  to  them,  and 
with  some  few  alterations,  which  however  were  of  considerable 
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importance,  they  were  passed  by  the  meeting  and  sent  down  to 
Cambridge.  The  Queen  censured  Whitgift  for  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding; and  he  promised  to  write  to  Cambridge,  that  the 
Articles  might  be  suppressed.  These  were  the  famous  Lambeth 
Articles.  The  fifth  and  sixth  concerned  falling  from  grace  and 
certainty  of  salvation.  The  fifth  as  proposed  by  Whitaker  ran 
thus,  '  True,  living,  and  justifying  faith,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  not  extinguished,  nor  fails,  nor  goes  off,  in 
those  who  have  once  been  partakers  of  it,  either  totally  or 
finally.'  The  divines  at  Lambeth  erased  the  words  '  in  those 
who  have  once  been  partakers  of  it,'  and  substituted  for  them 
'  in  the  dect; '  thus  making  the  doctrine  more  nearly  correspond 
with  Augustine's,  rather  than,  as  it  did  in  Whitaker's  draught 
of  it,  with  Calvin's.  The  sixth  Article,  in  Whitaker*B  draught, 
said  that,  '  A  man  who  truly  believes,  that  is,  who  has  justi- 
fying faith,  is  sure,  from  the  certainty  of  faith,  concerning  the 
remission  of  his  sins  and  his  eternal  salvation  through  Christ.' 
For  '  certainty  of  faith^  the  Lambeth  divines  substituted  '  full 
assurance  of  fiuth,**  using  that  word  as  signifying,  not  a  full  and 
absolute  certainty,  such  as  is  the  certainty  of  matters  of  science 
or  of  the  principles  of  the  faith,  but  rather  a  lesser  degree  of 
certainty,  such  as  is  obtained  in  matters  of  judicial  evidence  and 
legal  trials  ^ 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  I.,  A.n.  1604,  the  con- 


1  The  Vth  and  Vlth  Articles  as  drawn  by  Whitaker  were, 

'  y.  Vera,  viva,  et  jtutiflcanB  fides  et  Spiritus  Dei  Sanetificans  non 
eztinguitur,  non  ezcidit,  non  evanescit  in  ik  qui  semel  ejus  participes  fue- 
runt,  aut  totaliter  aut  finallter. 

*  YI.  Homo  vere  fidelis,  id  est  fide  justificante  pneditus,  oertos  est 
certitudine  fidei,  de  remissione  peccatorum  suorum  et  salute  sempiteraa 
sua  per  Christum/ 

In  the  Vth  the  Lambeth  Divines  for  in  iia  qui  sernd  tjus  pariioipes 
fuenmtf  substituted  in  tlectis. 

In  the  Vlth  for  certitudine  they  substituted  plerophoria. — See  Str jpe's 
Whitgift,  L.  IV.  c.  17. 
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troversy  was  held  at  Hampton  Court.  Dr.  Beynolds,  the 
speaker  for  the  Puritans,  moved,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Articles  be  explained  and  enlarged.  For  example,  whereas  in 
Art.  XVI.  the  words  are  these :  *  After  we  have  received  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart  from  grace/  he  wished  that  there 
should  be  added,  <  yet  neither  totally  nor  finally  C  and  also  that 
'  the  nine  assertions  orthodoxal  concluded  at  Lambeth  might  be 
inserted  into  that  book  of  Articles.^  On  this  point  he  was 
answered  by  the  Bishop  of  London ;  no  alteration  of  the  kind 
was  conceded,  the  Articles  remaining  as  they  were  before,  and 
{he  Lambeth  Articles  never  having  received  any  sanction  of 
the  Church  or  the  Crown^ 


1  CardweU,  JEKrt.  of  Confermeei,  p.  178. 
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Section  II. 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

THE  first  thing  we  have  to  shew  from  holy  Scripture  is, 
that  '  every  deadly  sin  committed  after  baptism  is  not  un- 
pardonable,^ and  that  *  the  place  of  forgiveness  is  not  to  be 
denied  to  such  as  truly  repent.'' 

To  prove  this  proposition,  it  will  be  desirable  (l)  to  shew, 
that  sins  after  baptism  are  not  generally  unpardonable.  (2)  To 
consider  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  are  thought  to  prove 
the  great  heinousness  and  unpardonable  nature  of  some  sins, 
especially  if  committed  after  baptism. 

I.  First,  then,  sins  after  baptism  are  not  generally  inca- 
pable of  being  pardoned. 

Baptism  is  the  first  step  in  the  Christian  life,  by  which  we 
are  admitted  into  the  covenant,  and  to  a  share  of  the  pardon- 
ing love  of  Ood  in  Christ.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  baptism  ordained  by  Ood ;  but  cir- 
cumcision admitted  into  God^s  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  to 
a  participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  congregation  or  Church 
of  the  Jews.  Now  it  is  a  truth  universally  admitted,  that  the 
blessings  we  receive  under  the  Gospel,  are  greater  than  those, 
which  the  Jews  received  under  the  Law.  Especially,  under  the 
Gospel  and  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  there  is  a  fuller  fountain 
of  mercy  and  grace  opened  to  all  '  There  is  a  fountain  open 
for  sin  and  for  undeauness,**  such  as  the  Jews  had  only  in  figure. 
*  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ*  (Joh.  i.  17).  Yet  under  the  Law  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, that  there  was  a  continual  sacrifice  offered  for  the  sins 
both  of  priests  and  people,  and  a  continual  promise  of  pardon 
to  the  returning  and  penitent  sinner.  The  prophet  Ezekiel 
(ch.  xzxiii.  12 — 20)  by  God's  commandment,  clearly  expounds 
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to  the  Israelites,  that,  of  those  within  the  covenant,  if  the 
righteous  man  turn  from  his  righteousness,  he  shall  surely  die ; 
but  if  the  wicked  *  turn  from  his  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  law* 
fal  imd  right,^ '  none  of  his  sins  that  he  hath  committed  shall 
be  mentioned  unto  him ;  he  hath  done  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right;  he  shall  surely  live.'  So  the  prophet  David,  after  de« 
liberate  murder  and  adultery,  was  yet  at  once  restored  on  his 
repentance.  If  then  under  the  Law  those  who  sinned  were 
admitted  to  pardon,  but  under  the  Gospel,  that  is  to  say  after 
baptism,  those  who  sin  are  not  admitted  to  pardon ;  then  ia 
the  Gospel  a  state  of  less,  instead  of  greater,  grace  than  the 
Law ;  then  those,  who  have  been  made  partakers  of  Christ,  have 
been  admitted  to  a  sterner  law  and  a  less  merciful  covenant, 
than  those  who  were  baptized  into  Moses,  and  admitted  to  that 
carnal  commandment,  which  made  nothing  perfect. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  greater  God's  mercies  are,  the 
heavier  will  be  the  punishment  of  those  who  slight  them.  *  If 
they  who  despised  Moses'  law  died  without  mercy,  of  how 
much  sorer  punishment  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath 
trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God!'  (Heb.  x.  28,  29).  Yet 
that  the  slighting  of  God^'s  mercies  should  be  of  so  great  guilt, 
results  from  the  fact  that  those  mercies  are  so  great :  and  if 
the  grant  of  repentance  be  withheld  from  the  Christian,  which 
was  granted  to  the  Jew,  then  we  may  say  that  God'*s  mercies 
under  the  Law  were  greater  than  are  His  mercies  under  the 
Gospel. 

Thus  then  we  may  naturaUy  infer,  that  pardon  of  sin  would 
be  given  to  Christians,  and  that  sin  committed  after  baptism 
would  not  in  general  exclude  the  sinner  from  all  hope  of  re* 
pentance.  Such  reasoning  is  fuUy  confirmed  by  the  language 
of  the  new  Testament.  The  Lord's  Prayer  was  ordained  for 
the  use  of  those  who  might  call  Almighty  God  their  Father; 
We  therefore  may  clearly  see,  that  it  was  to  be  used  only  by 
children  of  God.    Now  in  baptism  we  are  made  children  of  God. 
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In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  then,  Qod^s  baptized  children  are  taught 
to  pray  that  their  sins  should  be  forgiven  them.  And  our 
blessed  Lord  comforts  us  with  the  assurance,  that,  'if  we  for- 
give men  their  trespasses,  our  heavenly  Father  will  also  foigive 
our  trespasses^  (Matt.  vi.  14).  So  in  the  parable  of  the  Pro- 
digal Son  (Luke  xv«),  it  is  a  A>n  that  leaves  his  father,  and 
who  on  his  repentance  is  wdcomed  home  and  pardoned.  The 
parable  phunly  sets  before  us  that,  if  we,  as  sons  of  God,  leave 
our  Father's  home  and  revel  in  all  iniquity,  still  on  true  and 
earnest  repentance  we  shall  be  received,  pardoned,  comforted. 

To  the  chief  ministers  of  His  Church  our  Lord  gave  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing ;  binding  by  censure  upon  sin,  but 
loosing  again  by  absolution  and  reconciliation  (Matt.  xviiL  18) ; 
and  to  confirm  this  power  to  them  the  more  strongly  He  de- 
clared :  *  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
than;  and  whose  soev^  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  ret^ed^ 
(John  XX.  23).  If  the  reconciliation  of  offenders  to  the  Church 
be  so  sanctioned  in  heaven,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  there  is 
also  pardon  in  heaven  for  such  as  having  so  ofiended,  have  re- 
pented and  been  reconciled ! 

We  have  instances  in  the  new  Testament  of  the  Apostles 
giving  hope  of  pardon,  and  restoring  to  communion,  those  who 
had  sinned  most  heavily  after  baptism.  Thus  Simon  Magus, 
just  after  he  was  baptized,  shewed  himself  to  be  '  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity  i*  yet  St.  Peter  ni^ed  him 
to  repent  of  his  wickedness,  and  to  pray  God,  if  perhaps  the 
thought  of  his  heart  might  be  forgiven  him^  (Acts  viii.  22,  23). 
Even  of  the  man,  who  after  baptism  had  committed  inoest,  and 
whom  St  Paul  (1  Cor  v.  1 — 6)  bids  the  Corinthians  to  excom* 
municate,  he  yet  gives  hope  that  ^  his  spirit  may  be  saved  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  (ver.  6).  And,  when  the  incestuous 
man  had  given  signs  of  true  sorrow  for  his  sin,  but  a  very  short 
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time  after  his  exoommumcation,  the  Apostle  orders  him  to  be 
restored  to  oommmiioD,  declares  that  he  ministerially  pardoned 
his  ofiences  in  the  name  and  as  the  minister  of  Christ  (2  C!or. 
iL  10) ;  recommends  the  Corinthians  to  comfort  him,  that  he 
ahonld  not  be  swallowed  np  with  ovemrach  sorrow  (rer.  7) ; 
and  assures  them,  with  rderence  to  the  same  subject,  that 
'  godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  re- 
pented of^  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).  Nayi  he  expressly  says,  that  the 
object  of  excommunicating  the  gnilty  man  was  that  his  qiirit 
mig^t  be  saved  (1  Cor.  v.  5). 

Again,  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  Galatian  Church,  *  Brethren,  if 
a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault  (iy  riri  frapcnrrwinari)  you^ 
which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted.'  The 
words  made  use  of  are  perfectly  general,  and  we  may  infer  from 
them,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  man  entrapped  or  overtaken  by 
any  kind  of  transgression  or  backsliding  is,  on  his  r^>entance, 
to  be  restored  to  conmmnion.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xii.  20,  21),  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
his  apprehension  that  he  shall  be  grieved  at  the  state  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  for  he  feared  that  many  of  the  Corinthian 
Christians  had  committed  all  those  sins  which  most  grievously 
defile  the  temple  of  God  (wcaBapaiay  iropveia,  daiXytia)^  even 
every  kind  of  undeanness ;  but  then  the  way  in  which  he  adds 
jrai  M?)  iieravoffadvrtoy,  *  and  have  not  repented,'  seems  cleariy 
to  indicate  that  the  poignancy  of  his  grief  was  derived  from 
their  impenitence ;  and  that  for  those  who  repented  there  was 
still  room  for  pardon  and  hope. 

St  Peter  tells  us  that  God  *  is  long-suffering  to  usward ' 
(meaning,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  Christians),  *  not  willing  that 
any  diould  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance' 
(2  Pet.  iii.  9).  St.  John  says  l^at,  as  all  men  are  sinners,  so 
^  if  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  fiuthful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins.'    And  when  he  writes  to  Christians,  calling  them  his  '  little 
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children/  and  exhorting  them  that  they  sin  not,  he  yet  adds, 
'  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous :  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.' 
Here  we  have  an  evident  address  to  those  who  were  members 
of  Christ^s  Church  by  baptism,  an  earnest  exhortation  to  them 
not  to  sin,  yet  an  encouragement  to'those  who  fall  into  sin,  not 
to  despair,  as  there  is  yet  an  Advocate,  yet  propitiation,  through 
Jesus  Christ  (1  John  i.  9 ;  ii.  1,  2).  St.  James  (James  v. 
13 — 15)  enjoins,  that  if  any  member  of  the  Church  be  sick,  he 
should  send  for  the  clergy,  the  elders  of  the  Church,  to  pray 
over  him,  and,  among  other  blessings,  promises  that,  *  if  he  have 
committed  sins  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.'  Lastly,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  referring  to  men  who  had  been  seduced  from  their 
faith  to  all  the  abominations  of  the  worst  kind  of  heresy,  our 
blessed  Lord  speaks  of  ^  giving  time  to  repent  ;^  and  threatens 
heavy  punbhment,  '  unless  they  repent  of  their  deeds  ^  (Rev.  ii. 
20—22). 

The  general  promises  to  repenting  smners  do  not,  of  course, 
belong  to  our  present  enquiry.  Such  promises  may  have  been 
made  to  such  as  had  not  been  baptized,  and  may  be  performed 
only  in  baptism.  But  those  now  adduced  all  evidently  con- 
cern Christians  who  had  been  brought  to  Christ  by  baptism, 
and  who  had  afterwards  fallen  into  sin.  And  they  seem 
clearly  to  prove  that  not  even  the  deadliest  sin  committed  by  a 
baptized  person  makes  it  utterly  impossible  that,  on  sincere  and 
hearty  repentance,  he  should  be  forgiven. 

There  are  indeed  some  passages  of  Scripture,  and  some 
very  serious  considerations,  which  have  led  to  the  belief,  that 
deadly  sin  after  baptism  has  never  forgiveness ;  and  these  we 
must  take  into  account. 

The  fact  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  whole  Church,  and 
every  individual  Christian  as  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Cor. 
iii.  16 ;  vi.  19  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  Eph.  ii.  22),  joined  with  many 
similar  considerations,  shews  that  at  our  baptism  we  are  set 
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apart  and  consecrated  to  be  temples  of  God.  And  then  St. 
Paul  declares,  that  '  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  Qod,  him 
shall  God  destroy ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy>  which  temple 
are  ye'  (1  Cor.  iii.  17).  In  like  manner,  we  know  that  in  bap- 
tism we  are  made  members  of  Christ  (see  Gal.  iii.  27 ;  Ephes. 
iv.  15, 16,  &c.).  And  St.  Paul,  reminding  the  Corinthians  of 
this,  says ;  <  What,  know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ !  Shall  I  then  take  the  members  of  Christ,  and 
make  them  the  members  of  an  harlot !  God  forbid '  (1  Cor, 
yi.  15).  Such  sajrings  prove,  with  exceeding  force,  the  great 
-wickedness  of  sin,  and  especially  of  sins  of  uncleanness  when  com- 
mitted by  a  baptized  Christian ;  who  thereby  *  sinneth  against 
his  own  body '  (1  Cor.  vi.  18),  and  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whose  temple  his  body  has  been  made.  So  our  blessed  Saviour, 
speaking  of  Christians  as  branches  of  the  Vine,  whose  root  and 
stem  is  Christ,  says  that,  *If  a  man  abide  not  in  Me,  he  is 
oast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered '  (John  xv.  6). 

These  passages,  however,  though  they  shew  the  great  guilt 
of  sinning  against  grace,  do  not  prove  such  sins  to  be  unpardon- 
able, though  probably  they  suggested  the  opinion  that  sin  after 
baptism  was  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  hath  never 
forgiveness. 

There  are  strong  and  very  fearful  passages  in  the  first 
epistle  of  St.  John,  which  have  still  more  led  to  some  of  the 
opinions,  disclaimed  by  the  Article  we  are  now  considering.  In 
1  John  iii.  6,  8,  9,  we  read  that  *  Whosoever  abideth  in  Him, 
sinneth  not. ...  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil. . . .  Who- 
soever is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  re- 
maineth  in  him :  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  God.' 
This  passage  led  Jovinian  to  teach  that  a  baptized  Christian 
could  never  sin ;  and  has  been  one  argument,  from  which  it  has 
been  inferred,  that,  if  by  any  mews  this  high  estate  of  purity 
should  be  lost,  it  would  be  lost  irrecoverably.    Jerome,  in  his 
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anfiwer  to  Jovinian^,  well  explliins  the  general  tenour  of  St. 
Johns  reasoning.  He  remarks,  that  St.  John  exhorts  those 
whom  he  addresses  as  little  children,  to  keep  themselves  from  idols 
(1  John  T.  21) ;  shewing  that  they  were  liable  to  be  tempted 
like  others,  and  to  fall ;  that  he  writes  to  them  not  to  sin ; 
and  assures  them  still  that,  if  they  sin,  they  have  an  Advocate 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (1  John  ii.  1,  2) ;  that  their  best 
way  of  knowing  that  they  knew  Christ  is  to  keep  His  command- 
ments (ver.  4) ;  that  he,  who  says  he  abides  in  Him,  ought  to 
walk  as  He  walked  (ver.  6).  *  Therefore/  he  continues,  *St. 
John  says,  **  I  write  unto  you,  little  children,"  since  "  every  one 
who  is  bom  of  God  sinneth  not,"  that  ye  sin  not,  and  that  ye 
may  know  Uiat  ye  abide  in  the  generation  of  God,  so  long  as  ye 
do  not  sin ;  yea,  those  who  continue  in  God'^s  generation  cannot 
sin.  For  what  communion  hath  Christ  with  Belial!  If  we 
have  received  Christ  as  a  guest  into  our  hearts,  we  put  to  flight 
the  devil.  But  if  we  sin  again,  the  devil  enters  through  the 
door  of  sin,  and  then  Christ  departs.'  This  seems  a  correct 
account  of  St.  John's  reasoning,  and  shews  that  what  he  means 
is,  that  the  regenerate  man,  so  long  as  he  continues  in  the 
regenerate  state,  overcomes  sin  and  casts  it  out ;  but  if  he  falls 
from  the  regenerate  state  and  sins,  then  he  becomes  again  the 
servant  of  the  devil.  But  it  neither  proves  that  the  regenerate 
man  cannot  sin,  nor  that,  if  he  does,  his  fall  is  irrecoverable. 

But  St.  John  (1  John  v.  16,  17)  speaks  of  the  distinction 
between  <  sin  unto  death,^  and  '  sin  not  unto  death ;'  and  en- 
courages us  to  pray  for  the  latter,  but  not  for  the  former.  Bp. 
Jeremy  Taylor  has  some  good  remarks  on  this  verse.  '  Every 
Christian,^  he  says,  'is  in  some  degree  in  the  state  of  grace,  so 
long  as  he  is  invited  to  repentance,  and  so  long  as  he  is  capable 
of  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  This  we  learn  from  those  words 
of  St.  John,  **  All  unrighteousness  is  sin,  and  there  is  a  sin  not 


1  Adv.  Jovinian,  Lib.  n.  circ.  ink. 
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unto  death  ;^  that  is,  some  aorta  of  ain  are  ao  incident  to  the 
ccmdition  of  men,  and  their  atate  of  imperfection,  that  the  man 
who  hath  committed  them  ia  atill  within  the  methoda  of  pardon, 
imd  hath  not  forfeited  hia  title  to  the  promiaea  and  covenant  of 
repentance ;  but  **  there  ia  a  ain  unto  death ;"  that  ia,  aome  men 
proceed  beyond  the  meaaorea  and  economy  of  the  Goapel,  and 
the  naual  methoda  and  probabilitiea  of  repentance,  by  obatinacy, 
and  preaerving  a  ain,  by  a  wilful,  apiteful  reaiating,  or  deapiaing 
the  offera  of  grace  and  the  meana  of  pardon ;  for  auch  a  man 
St.  John  doea  not  encourage  ua  to  pray ;  if  he  be  auch  a  peraon 
flfl  8t.  John  deacribed,  our  prayera  will  do  him  no  good;  but  be- 
cauae  no  man  can  tell  the  laat  minute  or  period  of  pardon,  nor 
juat  when  a  man  ia  gone  beyond  the  limit;  and  becauae  the 
Kmit  itaelf  can  be  enlarged,  and  God^a  merciea  atay  for  aome 
longer  than  for  othera,  therefore  St.  John  left  ua  under  the  in- 
definite reatraint  and  caution ;  which  waa  decretory  enough  to 
repreaent  that  aad  atate  of  thinga  in  which  the  refractory  and 
impenitent  have  immerged  themaelvea,  and  yet  ao  indefinite  and 
oantioua,  that  we  may  not  be  too  forward  in  applying  it  to  par- 
ticulars, nor  in  preacribing  meaaurea  to  the  Divine  mercy,  nor 
in  paaaing  final  aentencee  upon  our  brother,  before  we  have 
heard  our  Judge  Himaelf  apeak.  *'  Sinning  a  ain  not  unto 
death ''  ia  an  expreaaion  fully  aignifying  that  there  are  aome 
aina,  which  though  they  be  committed  and  diapleaaed  God,  and 
muat  be  repented  of,  and  need  many  and  mighty  prayera  for 
their  pardon,  yet  the  man  ia  in  the  atate  of  grace  and  pardon, 
that  ia,  he  ia  within  the  covenant  of  mercy ;  he  may  be  ad- 
mitted, if  he  will  return  to  hia  duty  :  ao  that  being  in  a  atate 
of  grace  ia  having  a  title  to  God*a  lovingkindneaa,  a  not  being 
rejected  of  God,  but  a  being  beloved  of  Him  to  certain  purpoaea 
of  mercy,  and  that  hath  theae  nieaaurea  and  degreea.' 

Again,  *  Every  act  of  ain  takea  away  aomething  from  the 
contrary  grace,  but  if  the  root  abidea  in  the  ground,  the  plant 
ia  atill  alive,  and  may  bring  forth  fruit  again.    ^^  But  he  only  ia 
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dead  who  hath  thrown  off  Ood  for  ever,  or  entirely  with  his  very 
heart/'  So  St.  Ambrose.  To  be  ^'  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins/^ 
which  is  the  phrase  of  St.  Paul  (Eph.  ii.  1),  is  the  same  with 
that  expression  of  St.  John,  of  "  sinning  a  sin  unto  death,"  that 
is  habitual,  refractory,  pertinacious,  and  incorrigible  sinners,  in 
whom  there  is  scarcely  any  hope  or  sign  of  life.  These  are  they 
upon  whom,  as  St.  Paul's  expression  is,  (1  Thess.  ii.  16)  *^  the 
wrath  of  Ood  is  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost,  eU  to  reXo^, 
unto  death/'  So  was  their  sin,  it  was  a  sin  unto  death  ;  so  is 
their  punishment^.' 

But  by  far  the  most  terrible  passages  in  Scripture,  on*ihe 
danger  of  backsliding  and  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  re- 
newal, are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  We 
learn  indeed  from  Tertullian  {De  Fttdicitia)^  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  6th  chapter  of  that  Epistle  was  the  main  reason  why 
the  Roman  Church  was  so  long  in  admitting  it  into  the  Canon. 

In  the  1 0th  chapter  we  read  that,  '  If  we  sin  wilfully  after 
we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no 
more  sacrifice  for  sin ;  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  consume  the  wicked.  He 
that  despised  Moses'  law,  perished  vnthout  mercy  tmder  two 
or  three  vntnesses ;  of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  think  ye, 
shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  had  trodden  under  foot  the  Son 
of  Ood,  and  hath  counted  the  Blood  of  the  Covenant  an  unholy 
thing,  and  hath  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Oracef  (Heb.  x. 
26 — 29).  The  peculiar  strength  of  this  passage  is  in  the  words, 
^If  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  ains.**  The 
word  '  $in^  in  the  first  clause,  is  here  supposed  by  many  to  mean 

*  apostatize.'    So   in  Hos.  xiii.  2,  we  read  KDr6  ^SpV  njPlin 

*  Now  they  add  moreover  to  sin ;'  where  the  sin  spoken  of  is 
a  revolting  from  Ood,  and  apostatizing  to  Baal.   And,  as  regards 


1  0/  Repentance,  ch.  iv.  }  p. 
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the  *  remaining  no  more  flacrifice  for  sin/  the  Apostle  had  been 
shewing,  throughout  the  early  verses  of  the  chapter,  that  the 
priests  under  the  Law  kept  constantly  offering  sacrifices,  year 
hj  year  and  day  by  day  (w.  1 — 11).  But  Christ  offered  but 
one  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  by  that  one  sacrifice  hath  perfected 
all  that  are  sanctified  (vv.  12 — 14).  So  then,  if  we  reject 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  after  a  knowledge  of  its  saving  efii- 
cacy,  apostatize  willingly  >  from  the  faith,  there  are  not  now 
fresh  sacrifices,  *  offered  year  by  year  continually;'  and  by  re- 
jecting the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  the 
benefit  of  His  death ;  and  since  we  have  chosen  sin  instead  of 
God,  there  ici^no  new  sacrifice  to  bring  us  to  God. 

Another  of  the  hard  sentences,  which  has  led  to  a  belief 
in  the  irremissibility  of  post-baptismal  sin,  is  Heb.  xii.  1 7.  The 
Apostle,  warning  against  the  danger  of  falling  from  grace,  bids 
us  take  heed,  lest  there  be  ^  any  fornicator  or  profane  person 
like  Esau,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright.  For 
ye  know  how  that  afterward,  when  he  would  have  inherited  a 
blesring,  he  was  rejected;  for  he  found  no  place  of  repent- 
ance, though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears.**  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Esau  is  here  propounded  to  us  as  a  type  of  those 
who,  having  been  made  sons  of  God  by  baptism,  and  so,  having 
a  birthright  and  promised  inheritance,  by  thoughtlessness  and 
sensuality,  ^  for  one  morsel  of  meat,**  throw  themselves  out  of 
God's  favour,  and,  leaving  God^s  family,  return  to  the  condition 
of  mere  sons  of  Adam.  St.  Paul  reminding  us  that,  when 
Esau  had  sold  his  birthright,  he  found  no  place  for  repentance, 
even  when  he  sought  it  with  tears,  puts  us  on  our  guard  against 
the  like  folly,  by  fear  of  the  like  fate.  Yet  it  does  not  follow 
of  course,  that  eveiy  person,  who  lives  unworthily  of  his  baptis- 


1  iKowrins    HD"!    Tl    ^th  a   high   hand,  preBuraptuously.      Sec 
J^umb.  XT.  29,  30 ;  and  BosenmUller  thereon ;  Kuinoel  on  Hob.  z.  26. 
Vol.  II.  C 
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mal  privileges,  ehall  be  denied  access  to  repentance.  We  can 
never,  when  we  yield  to  sin,  know  that  God  will  pve  ns  re- 
pentance ;  and  we  may  die  in  our  sin.  And  even  if  we  repentj 
our  repentance,  like  EsauX  may  be  too  late ;  after  the  door  is 
shut,  and  when  it  will  not  do  to  knock.  We  are  told  elsewhere 
of  those  whcr  came  and  cried,  '  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us,'  and 
who  received  no  answer  but,  *  I  know  you  not'  (Matt.  xxv.  1 1 , 
12).  Such  a  late  repentance  is  that  of  those  who  repent  in  the 
grave,  perhaps  of  some,  who  seek  only  on  the  bed  of  death.  But 
if  we  follow  out  the  history  of  Esau,  we  may  gain  at  least  this 
comfort'  from  it  that,  even  late  as  he  had  put  off  his  seeking 
repentance,  so  late  that  he  could  never  be  fully  restored,  yet, 
though  not  to  the  same  position  as  before,  he  was  still  restored 
to  favour  and  to  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii.  88,  39).  So  that  we  may 
hope  from  this  history,  as  set  forth  to  us  for  a  type,  that, 
though  such  as  cast  away  their  privileges  as  Christians,  find  it 
hard  to  be  reinstated  in  the  position  from  which  they  fell, 
and  may,  perhaps,  never  in  this  world  attain  to  like  blessedness 
and  assurance  as  if  they  had  never  fallen,  still  the  door  of 
repentance  is  not  shut  against  them.  Their  place  in  their 
Father'^s  house  may  be  lower ;  but  still  it  is  not  hopeless,  that 
there  may,  and  shall  be,  a  place  for  them. 

The  strongest  passage,  and  that  on  which  the  Novatians 
most  rested  their  doctrines,  remains  yet  to  be  considered.  It 
is  Heb.  vi.  4,  5,  6 :  '  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once 
enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good 
word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world,  to  come,  if  they 
shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance ;  seeing  they 
crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  Him  to 
an  open  shame.' 

The  Syriao  Version,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  others  of 
the  ancients,  who  are  followed  by  Emesti,  Michaelis,  and  many 
learned  men  of  our  own  times,  understand  by  the  word  *  en- 
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lightened  *  (airaj^  (pwrtcrOeyrasi)  here,  and  in  Acts  z.  22,  ^  bap^ 
tizedJ*  Clement  of  Rome,  Justin  Martyr,  and  others  of  the 
very  earliest  Christians,  used  the  word  in  this  sensed  But 
whether  we  admit  this  to  be  the  right  interpretation  or  not,  we 
must  aUow  the  passage  to  teach,  that  a  person,  after  baptism 
and  Christian  blessing  and  enlightenment,  may  so  fall  away 
that  it  may  be  impossible  to  renew  him  to  repentance*.  The 
words  made  use  of  seem  to  say,  that  persons  once  baptized, 
endued  with  Ood's  Holy  Spirit,  made  partakers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church",  if  they  despise  all  these  blessings,  rejecting,  and, 
as  it  were,  afresh  crucifying  the  Son  of  God,  cannot  be  again 
restored  to  repentance.  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  lies 
almost  wholly  in'  two  words,  wapatrecrovra^,  '  having  fallen 
away,*  and  avwccuvil^etPy  ^to  renew.'  Most  commentators  con- 
sider the  word  ^fall  away,'  which  occurs  here  only  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  agnify  total  apostasy  from  the  faith  ^.  If 
indeed  the  other  two  participles  {avaaTavpovvra^  and  irapa* 
ieiriixaTi(pvra!i)  be  to  be  coupled  with  it,  as  in  apposition  to, 
and  explanation  of  it,  then  we  may  well  conclude  that  it  can 
mean  no  less.  It  is  the  case  of  those  ^  who  sin  wilfully  after 
they  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,**  of  him  fron^ 
whom  one  devil  had  been  cast  out,  but  to  whom  it  had  returned 
with  seven  worse  devils.  Rejecting  their  faith  and  their  bap- 
tism, they  {9XL  tk^2kj  from  Christ,  reproach  and  crucify  Him 


1  See  Sidcer,  s.  v.  4^wriC<»y  <l>w%<rft69.  AIbo  Bingham,  E,  A.  i.  ir.  1,  xi.  i,  4. 

s  RoflenmQller  in  loe,  sbews  that  dduvarog  cannot,  as  some  suppose, 
mean  merely  *  very  difficult' 

s  tvwofjitis  ftiXXom-ot  ai&poff  the  very  phrase  used  in  the  LXX.  (of. 
Isu.  ix.  6)  of  the  Christian  Church.  See  Hammond,  in  loe.  RosenmUller 
and  Kuinoel  both  understand  these  words  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
the  reign  of  Messiah.  Hence  *  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come '  would 
be  the  blessed  effects  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  gospel. 

4  wapairlimip  is  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  for  DttfH  ^^k.  xxii.  4, 
and  TyD  Exek.  xiv.  13.  Schleusner  compares  2  Chron.  xiix.  19,  where 
the  LXX.  i^M  translate,  iw  dwoaratrl^  avrov. 

c2 
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afresh,  as  much  reject  Him  for  their  Saviour  as  they  who 
actually  n^uled  Him  to  the  Cross.  Bishop  Taylor  describes 
them  as  persons  who,  ^  without  cause  or  excuse,  without  error 
or  infirmity,  choosingly,  willingly,  knowingly,  called  Christ  an 
impostor,  and  would  have  crucified  Him  again  if  He  were  alive ; 
that  is,  they  consented  to  His  death  by  believing  that  He 
suffered  justly.  This  is  the  case  here  described,  and  cannot  be 
drawn  to  any  thing  else  but  its  parallel ;  that  is,  a  malicious 
renouncing  charity,  or  holy  life,  as  these  men  did  the  faith, 
to  both  which  they  have  made  their  solemn  vows  in  baptism ; 
but  this  can  no  way  be  drawn  to  the  condemnation  and  final 
excision  of  such  persons  who  fall  into  any  great  sin,  of  which 
they  are  willing  to  repent  \' 

And  for  the  other  word  of  difficulty,  amKcuy'il^ciVf  <to 
renew,'  some  think  we  must  understand  to  rebaptize.  The 
Church  has  no  power  to  rebaptize  those  who  fall  away ;  and  so, 
as  first  they  were  washed  in  the  waters  of  baptism  from  original 
sin,  to  wash  them  again  from  their  guilt  of  apostasy  ^  Others 
understand  to  admii  by  absolution  to  the  fellowship  o/th$  Churchy 
and  so  restore  them  to  repentance  and  penance  when  they  have 
pnce  thoroughly  apostatized^.  Others  understand  that,  whereas 
they  have  rejected  the  Gospel  and  all  its  means  of  grace,  their 
case  has  become  hopeless,  because  no  other  covenant  can  be 
provided  for  them:  ^ There  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for 
sins.'     No  new  method  of  salvation  will  be  devised  for  them ; 


1  On  Repentance^  eh.  ix.  Sect.  4. 

s  Dr.  Hammond,  in  loc.  obsenres  that,  as  iyKcuviCtiw  is  to  dedicate, 
consecrate^  so,  iycueawlCfip  is  to  reconsecrate.  Persons  utterly  apostate 
could  not  be  reconsecrate.  There  was  no  power  to  repeat  their  baptism, 
nor,  if  utterly  apostate,  could  the  Church  readmit  them  by  penance  to 
Church'communion. 

s  Many  understand  apoKoiviCfiv  as  applied  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Ohurch.  It  is  'impossible  for  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  renew  them 
again :'  that  is,  there  is  no  other  sacrament  by  which  we  can  restore 
offenders  to  the  same  position  in  which  they  were  before  their  fall,  and 
in  which  they  were  once  placed  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
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and  as  they  have  utterly  given  up  the  one  ahready  provided, 
rejected  Christ,  and  despised  His  Spirit,  so  it  is  impossible 
that  any  other  should  renew  them,  '  Other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay,  save  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ ;'  ^  for 
there  is  no  means  of  salvation  but  this  one ;  and  this  one  they 
hate,  and  will  not  have;  they  will  not  return  to  the  old, 
and  there  is  none  left  by  which  they  can  be  renewed^  and  there* 
fore  their  condition  is  desperate\' 

On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  awful  severity 
of  the  language  of  this  passage,  and  of  the  warning  it  gives 
us  against  falling  from  grace ;  but,  when  we  compare  it  with 
other  passages  somewhat  like  it,  and  contrast  with  it  those 
which  assure  us  of  Ood's  readiness  to  receive  the  penitent 
sinner,  and  to  give  repentance  even  to  those  who  sin  after  grace 
given,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  conclude,  that  it  concerns  par« 
ticularly  extreme  cases,  and  not  those  of  ordinary  occurrence ; 
and  that,  though  it  proves  the  heinousness  of  sinning  against 
light  and  grace,  and  shews  that  we  may  so  fall  after  grace 
as  never  to  recover  ourselves,  yet  it  does  not  prove  that  there 
is  no  pardon  for  such  baptized  Christians  as  sin  grievously,  and 
then  seek  earnestly  for  repentance. 

The  fact  that  our  Lord  left  to  His  Church  the  power  of  the 
keys,  allowing  its  chief  pastors  to  excommunicate  for  sin  and 
restore  on  repentance,  and  that  the  Apostles  and  first  bishops 
ever  exercised  that  power,  shews  that  even  great  sins  (for  none 
other  led  to  excommunication)  do  not  exclude  from  pardon. 
Nay,  ^  Baptism  is  el^  fierdvoiaVf  the  admission  of  us  to  the 
covenant  of  faith  and  repentance ;  or  as  Mark  the  anchoret 
called  it,  wpofpaaW  ecrn  Ttj^  /meravoia^y  the  introduction  of 
repentance,  or  that  state  of  life  that  is  full  of  labour  and  care, 
and  amendment  of  our  faults ;  for  that  is  the  best  life  that  any 
matt  can  live ;  and  therefore  repentance  hath  its  progress  after 


1  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  as  above. 
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baptism,  as  it  hath  its  beginning  before ;  for  first,  ^^  repentance 
is  unto  baptism,"  and  then  ^^  baptism  unto  repentance.^. . . .  Be- 
sides, our  admission  to  the  holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper 
is  a  perpetual  entertainment  of  our  hopes ;  because  then  and 
there  is  really  exhibited  to  us  the  Body  that  was  broken  and 
the  Blood  that  was  "  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.''  Still  it  is 
applied,  and  that  application  could  not  be  necessary  to  be  done 
anew,  if  there  were  not  new  necessities ;  and  still  we  are  invited 
to  do  actions  of  repentance,  ^^  to  examine  ourselves,  and  so  to 
eat.^  All  which,  as  things  are  ordered,  would  be  infinitely 
useless  to  mankind,  if  it  did  not  mean  pardon  to  Christians 
falling  into  foul  sins  even  after  baptism  ^^ 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that,  severe  as  some  passages 
of  Scripture  are  against  those  who  sin  wilfully  against  light 
and  grace,  and  strict  as  the  discipline  of  the  early  Church  was 
against  all  such  offenders,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  prove  that 
heinous  sin  committed  after  baptism  cannot  be  pardoned  on 
repentance.  The  strongest  and  severest  texts  of  Scripture  seem 
to  apply,  not  to  persons  who  have  sinned  and  seek  repentance, 
but  to  apostates  from  the  fSuth,  who  are  stout  in  their  apo* 
stasy  and  hardened  in  sin. 

II.  Our  next  consideration  is  the  ^  Sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.* 

The  statements  of  Scripture  already  considered  have,  as  we 
have  seen,  been  supposed  by  some  to  shew  that  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  must  be  falling  grievously  after  baptism.  For, 
as  it  has  been  supposed  that  these  statements  make  deadly  sin 
after  baptism  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  our  Lord  makes  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  unpardonable,  and  both  our 
Lord  and  St.  John  (1  John  v.  16)  seem  to  speak  as  if  there 
were  but^  one  unpardonable  sin,  therefore  deadly  sin  after  bap- 


1  Jeremy  Taylor,  On  Bepentance^  ch.  iz.  sect.  2. 
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tiBin  and  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  must  be  iden- 
ticaL  The  foregoing  arguments  seem  sufficiently  to  have  shewn 
that  this  hjrpothesis  is  untrue* 

If  we  examine  the  circumstances  under  which  our  Lord 
uttered  his  solemn  warnings  concerning  blasphemy  against  the 
Edy  Ghost,  we  may  probably  the  better  understand  the  nature 
of  that  sin.  He  had  been  casting  out  a  devil,  thereby  giving 
signal  proof  of  His  Godhead.  But  the  Pharisees,  instead  of 
believing  and  acknowledging  His  heavenly  mission,  ascribed  His 
power  to  Satan  and  Beelzebub  (Matt.  xii.  24).  Those  who 
thus  resisted  such  evidence  were  plainly  obstinate  and  hard- 
ened unbelievers,  such  as  we  may  well  believe  were  given  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  such  as  no  evidence  of  the  truth  could 
move  to  faith  and  penitence.  Accordingly,  many  believe  that, 
by  thus  rejecting  the  faith  and  ascribing  the  works  of  our  Lord's 
Divinity  to  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  they  had  committed  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

That  they  were  very  near  committing  that  sin  there  can  bo 
little  doubt.  They  had  stepped  upon  the  confines,  they  had 
uttered  daring  and  desperate  blasphemy.  They  had  reviled  the 
holy  Son  of  God.  They  had  called  His  works  of  love  and  goodness 
the  works  of  the  devil,  thereby  confounding  light  with  darkness. 
But  still  our  Lord  consents  to  reason  with  them.  He  still  puts 
forth  parables,  by  which  to  convince  them  that  they  were  in 
error  (Matth.  xiL  23 — 30).  And  He  would  scarce  do  this,  if 
there  were  no  hope  that  they  might  repent,  no  possibility  that 
they  might  be  foi^ven.  And  then  He  warns  them.  Warning 
and  reasoning  are  for  those  who  may  yet  take  warning  and  con- 
viction, not  for  those  to  whom  they  would  be  useless. 

And  of  what  nature  is  His  warmng!  They  had  just  blas- 
phemed Him,  disbelieved  His  mission,  disregarded  His  miracles. 
Yet  He  tells  them  in  gracious  goodness,  that  all  manner  of  sin 
and  blasphemy  which  men  commit,  shall  be  forgiven  them,  that 
«ven  blasphemy  against  Himself,  the  Son  of  Man,  should  be  for- 
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given ;  but  then  He  adds,  that  if  they  went  farther  still,  and 
committed  the  same  sin  moreover  against  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  it 
should  never  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world 
to  come  (w.  31,  32). 

Now  Christ  was  then  present  with  them  as  the  Son  of  Man; 
The  glory  of  His  Godhead  was  veiled  under  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh.  Those  were  *  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man ;'  and  '  the 
Spirit  was  not  yel  given,  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glo^ 
rifled.^  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  deadly 
wickedness,  which  led  men  to  doubt  the  truth  of  His  doctrine, 
when  taught  with  such  power  from  His  sacred  lips,  and  proved 
so  mightily  by  the  works  which  He  wrought  But  the  full 
power  of  the  Gospel  had  not  been  put  forth ;  especially  the 
Spirit  had  not  been  poured  on  the  Church— a  blessing  so  great 
that  it  made  it  expedient  for  His  disciples  that  even  Jesus 
should  go  away  from  them  (John  xvi.  7).  But  when  the  Spirit 
was  poured  forth,  then  all  the  means  of  grace  were  used ;  Jesus 
working  without,  and  the  Spirit  pleading  within.  And  in  those, 
who  received  the  Word  and  were  baptized,  the  Spirit  took  up 
His' dwelling,  and  moved  and  ruled  in  their  hearts.  This  then 
was  a  state  of  greater  grace,  and  a  more  convincing  state  of 
evidence  to  the  world  and  to  the  Church,  than  even  the  bodily 
presence  of  the  Saviour  as  Hie  Son  of  Man.  Accordingly, 
resistance  to  the  means  of  grace  after  the  gifl  of  the  Spurit, 
was  worse  than  resistance  during  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ^ 
Resisting  the  former,  refusing  to  be  converted  by  it,  rejecting 
its  evidence,  and  obstinate  impenitence  under  its  influence,  was 
blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man.  Still  even  this  could  be 
forgiven ;  for  farther  and  yet  greater  means  of  grace  were  to  be 
tried,  even  on  those  who  had  rejected  Christ.  *  The  Gospel  was 
to  be  preached  unto  them,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven'  (1  Pet.  i.  12).  But  this  mission  of  the  Comforter  was  the 
last  and  highest  means  ever  to  be  tried,  the  last  and  greatest  disr 
pensation  of  the  grace  of  God.    Those,  therefore,  who  after  thin 
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still  remained  obstinate,  still  rejeoted  Christ  in  His  Kingdom,  as 
they  had  rejeoted  Him  in  His  humility,  still  refused  to  be  con<^ 
verted,  ascribed  the  gifts  of  His  Apostles  and  the  graces  of  His 
Church,  not  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  to  the  spirit  of  evil,  these 
blasphemed  not  only  the  Son  of  Man — the  Word  of  Ood  when 
veiled  in  human  flesh — bnt  they  rejected  and  blasph^ned  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  so  had  never  forgiveness. 

This  seems  the  true  explanation  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  viz.  obstinate,  resolute,  and  wilful  impenitence,  ailer  all 
the  means  of  grace  and  with  all  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit,  under 
the  Christian  dispensation  as  distinguished  firom  the  Jewish, 
and  amid  all  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

And  this  view  of  the  subject  does  not  materially  differ  from 
the  statement  of  St.  Athanasius,  viz.  that  blasphemy  against 
Christ,  when  His  manhood  only  was  visible,  was  blasphemy 
against  the  Son  of  man;  but  that,  when  His  Godhead  was 
manifested,  it  became  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost :  nor 
from  that  of  St.  Augustine,  that  the  sin  against  the  Spirit  of 
Ood  is  a  final  and  obdurate  continuance  in  wickedness,  despite 
of  the  calls  of  God  to  repentance,  joined  with  a  desperation  of 
the  mercy  of  God*. 

III.  The  last  subject  to  which  we  come,  is  the  question  of 
Final  Perseverance,  or  the  Indefectibility  of  Grace. 

The  Article  says,  *  After  we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost, 
we  may  depart  from  grace  given  and  fall  into  sin,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  we  may  arise  again,  and  amend  our  lives.'  The 
arguments,  which  have  been  already  gone  into,  concerning  the 
grant  of  repentance  and  pardon  to  those  who  sin  after  baptism 
and  the  grace  of  God,  sufficiently  prove  the  latter  clause  of  the 
above  statement.     Indeed  the  former  clause  may  be  considered 


I  See  the  statement  of  their  opinions  in  ^ect.  I. 
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as  proved  iJso ;  for  if  there  is  large  provision,  in  the  Gospel 
and  the  Church,  for  forgiveness  of  sins  and  reconciliation  of 
those  who,  having  received  the  Spirit,  have  fallen  away ;  then 
must  it  be  possible,  that,  *  after  we  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  may  yet  depart  from  grace  and  fall  into  sin.**  Jovinian 
indeed  held,  that  every  truly  baptized  person  could  sin  no  more. 
But  such  an  error  has  been  very  uncommon  in  the  Church,  so 
uncommon  that  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  prove,  that  a  person 
may  have  received  grace  and  yet  be  tempted  and  fall  into  sin ; 
as  David  so  grievously  fell  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  or  as  St. 
Peter,  when  he  denied  his  Lord.  But  the  question,  whether  a 
person  who  has  once  received  grace,  can  ever  fall  finaUy  and 
irrecoverably,  has  been  much  agitated  since  the  days  of  Zuingle 
and  Calvin ;  and  though  possibly  not  expressly  determined  by 
the  wording  of  this  Article,  it  yet  properly  comes  to  be  con* 
sidered  here* 

The  doctrine  of  the  Zuinglians  and  high  Calvinists  has  been, 
that,  if  a  man  has  once  been  regenerate  and  endued  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  may  fall  into  sin  for  a  time,  but  will  surely  be 
restored  again,  and  can  never  finally  be  lost.  We  have  seen, 
on  the  contrary,  that  St.  Augustine  and  the  more  ancient  pre- 
destinarians  held  that  grace  might  have  been  given,  but  yet,  if 
a  person  was  not  predettinated  to  perseverance,  he  might  fall 
away.  We  have  seen  that  the  Lutherans  held,  that  grace 
given  might  yet  be  lost  utterly.  We  have  seen  that  the 
reformers  of  the  Church  of  England,  whether  following  St.  Au- 
gustine in  his  views  of  predestination  or  not,  appear  clearly  to 
have  agreed  with  him,  and  with  Luther  and  the  Lutherans,  in 
holding  that  grace  might  be  lost,  not  only  for  the  time,  but 
finally. 

1  The  passages  of  Scripture  most  in  favour  of  the  doctrine, 
that  those  who  have  once  been  regenerate  can  never  finally 
fall  from  grace,  are  such  as  follow. 
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Matt  zxiv.  24,  which  must  be  set  aside,  if  rightly  trans- 
lated^  Luke  zzii.  32,  which  shews  that  our  Lord  prays  for 
His  servants.  John  vi.  39 ;  John  x.  27>  28;  but  these  hst  must 
be  compared  with  John  xviL  12,  which  shews  that  though  the 
true  sheep  of  Christ  never  perish,  yet  some  may,  like  Judas,  be 
given  Him  for  a  time,  and  yet  finally  be  sons  of  perdition. 
Eom.  viii.  38,  39,  xl  29,  shew  that  God  is  fSuthful  and  will 
never  repent  of  His  mercy  to  us,  and  that,  if  we  do  not  wilfully 
leave  Him,  no  created  power  shall  be  able  to  pluck  us  out  of 
His  hand.     Thej  prove  no  more  than  this. 

Stronger  by  far  are  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  i.  8,9 ;  Phil.  i. 6; 
2  Thess.  iii  3.  Yet  they  are  addressed  to  whole  Churches,  all 
the  members  of  which  are  not  certainly  preserved  blameless  to 
the  end.  The  confidence  expressed  concerning  the  Philippians 
(PhiL  L  6),  cannot  have  meant  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
of  them  to  be  lost ;  for  St.  Paul  afterwards  exhorts  them  to 
*  work  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling**  (ii.  12),  and 
to  ^  stand  fast  in  the  Lord^  (iv.  1).  So  that  we  must  neces- 
sarily understand  the  AposUe'^s  confident  hope  to  result  from  a 
consideration  of  the  known  goodness  and  grace  of  Ood,  and 
also  of  the  Philippians^  own  past  progress  in  holiness.  '  He 
oonjectured,'  as  Theophylact  says,  '  from  what  was  past,  what 
they  would  be  for  the  future'.' 

The  passages  which  speak  of  Christians  as  sealed,  and  having 
the  '  earnest  of  the  Spirit,'  (see  2  Cor.  L  21,  22 ;  Ephes.  i.  13  ; 
iv.  30),  are  thought  to  teach  the  indefectibility  of  grace ;  be- 
cause what  is  sealed  is  kept  and  preserved.  But  sealing  pro- 
bably only  signifies  the  ratifying  of  a  covenant,  which  is  done 
in  baptism.     And  though  the  giving  of  the  Spirit  is  indeed  the 


1  The  English  version  translates  1 2  dvrardy, '  if  U  were  possible/  The 
irhole  strength  of  the  passage  as  favouring  tho  CalTinistio  theory  is  in 
the  words  U  were^  which  are  not  in  the  Greek.  Bender  it  *  if  possible/ 
and  the  argnment  is  gone. 

«  atr6  rmw  iraptKBorr^w  Koi  ntpl  r&v  ntKk6vT9iV  OToxflf<5fi«wr.— Theo- 
phyU  in  he.  quoted  by  Whitby,  whom  see. 
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earnest  of  a  future  inheritanoe,  it  does  not  follow  that  no  un- 
faithfulness in  the  Christian  may  deprive  him  of  the  blessing, 
of  which  God  has  given  him  the  earnest  and  pledge,  because  a 
covenant  always  implies  two  parties,  and  if  either  breaks  it  the 
other  is  free. 

So  again  Jam.  i.  17  tells  us  of  the  unchangeableness  of  God, 
and  2  Tim.  ii.  19  shews  that  He  ^knoweth  them  that  are  His.' 
But  neither  prove  that  we  may  not  change,  nor  that  all  who 
are  now  God's  people  will  continue  so  to  the  end,  though  He 
knoweth  who  will  and  who  will  not. 

The  expression,  'full  assurance  of  hope'  (Heb.  vi.  11),  has 
been  thought  to  prove  that  we  may  be  always  certain  of  con- 
tinuance, if  we  have  once  known  the  grace  of  God.  But  the 
Apostle  does  not  ground  the  ^assurance  of  hope'  on  such  a 
doctrine.  His  words  are :  *  We  desire  that  eveiy  one  of  you 
do  shew  the  same  diligence  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  to  the 
end ;  that  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who  through 
faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises,'  This  shews  that  our 
assured  hope  will  spring  from  a  close  walk  with  God,  and  that 
slothfulness,  or  a  lack  of  diligence,  is  likely  to  impair  our  hope^ 
and  disturb  our  assurance.  The  more  diligent  we  are,  the  more 
hope  we  shall  have ;  our  hope  not  being  grounded  on  the  ind&- 
fectibility  of  grace,  but  on  the  evidences  of  our  faith  given  by 
a  consistent  growth  in  grace. 

Again,  1  Pet.  i.  4,  5  speaks  of  an  inheritance  '  reserved  in 
heaven  for  those  who  are  iept  by  the  power  of  God,  through 
faith  unto  salvation.**  The  word '  kepf  is  in  the  Greek  (ppovpov- 
fiivov^f  i.  e.  '  guarded  as  in  a  garrison.'  The  figure  represents 
believers  as  attacked  by  evil  spirits  and  wicked  men,  but  de- 
fended by  the  power  of  God,  through  the  influence  of  their 
faith.  It  does  not  shew  that  all  believers  are  kept  from  falling 
away ;  but  that  they  are  guarded  by  God  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  their  faith.  '  W  then  *they  continue  in  the  faith' 
(Col.  i.  23),  ^  if  they  hold  the  beginning  of  their  confidence 
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Bteadfast  unto  the  end'  (Heb.  iii.  14);  then  will  *  their  faith 
be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one^  (Eph. 
vi.  16),  and  will  *  overcome  the  world^  (1  John  y.  4).  But,  as 
it  is  expressly  said,  that  it  is  *'  through  faith'  that  they  are 
*kept'  or  'guarded/  we  cannot  infer  that  their  faith  itself  is 
80  guarded  that  it  can  by  no  possibility  fail^ 

But  the  strongest  passage  on  this  side  of  the  question  is 
1  John  iii.  9  :  *  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin; 
for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him :  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is 
bom  of  Ood.'  From  this  Jovinian  inferred  that  a  regenerate 
man  could  never  sin  again:  but  the  Zuinglian  and  Calvinist 
infer;,  that  the  regenerate  man  having  the  seed  of  life  in  him,  * 
may  indeed  fall  into  sin,  but  is  sure  to  recover  himself  again^ 
And  to  be  saved  at  the  last.  If  the  text  proves  anything  about 
Jndefectibility  of  grace,  it  plainly  proves  Jovinian^s  rather  than 
Calvin^s  position ;  viz.  that  the  regenerate  man  never  falls  into 
sin  at  all,  not  merely  that  he  does  not  fall  finally. 

,  The  tmth  is,  the  Apostle  is  simply  contrasting  the  state  of 
the  regenerate  with  that  of  the  unregenerate,  and  tolls  us  that 
sin  is  the  mark  of  the  latter,  holiness  of  the  former,  '  He  that 
doeth  righteousness  is  righteous.. ..he  that  committeth  sin  is  of 
the  devil"*  (w.  7,  8).  Here  is  the  antithesis.  It  is  like  the 
statement,  *  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fmit,  neither 
can  a  cormpt  tree  bring  forth  good  fmit'  (Matt.  vii.  18).  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  good  tree  can  never  cease  to  be  good, 
and  so  cease  to  bear  good  fruit'.  So  it  is  with  that  of  St.  Paul, 
^The  carnal  mind  cannot  be  subject  to  the  law  of  Ood^  (Rom. 
viii.  7).  But  it  is  not  meant  that  a  man  of  camal  mind  may  not 
be  converted,  and  then  love  holiness  and  Ood'^s  law.  So  Ignatius 
writes,  '  Spiritual  men  cannot  do  the  things  of  the  flesh' ;'  that 
is,  obviously  so  long  as  they  continue  spiritual. 


1  See  Whitby  and  Macknight  on  1  Pet.  i.  4,  6. 
s  'Bona  arbor  non  fert  malos  fructus,  quamdiu  in  bonitaUs  studio  per* 
BOYorat/ — Hieron.  in  Matt.  vii.  18,  cited  by  Dr.  Hammond  on  1  John  iii.  9. 
«  Ignat.  ad  Eph,  c,  viii. 
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Just  so  St.  John.  He  points  out  the  difierence  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked;  viz.  that  the  fonner  do  righteous- 
ness, the  latter  commit  sin.  Then  he  says,  *  Every  one  that  is 
bom  of  God^  cannot  sin»  because  of  the  seed  of  Ood  which  is 
in  him.''  He  is  righteous,  and  therefore  doeth  righteousness ; 
he  is  a  good  tree,  and  therefore  cannot  bring  forth  bad  fruit ; 
he  is  spiritual,  and  therefore  cannot  do  carnal  things.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  he  may  not  fall  from  grace,  and  so  lose  his 
title  to  be  a  son  of  God,  and  also  that  seed  of  God  in  his  heart 
which  keeps  him  from  sin.  *  The  regenerate  man,^  says  Jerome, 
^cannot  sin  so  long  as  he  continues  in  the  generation  of  God... 
but,  if  we  admit  sin,  the  devil  enters  into  the  door  of  our  hearts, 
and  Christ  goes  away  V 

2  So  much  of  the  arguments  from  Scripture,  by  which  the 
doctrine  that  grace  in  the  regenerate  can  never  fail,  has  been 
maintained.  Against  this  doctrine  many  passages  of  Scripture 
are  alleged. 

(l)  There  are  frequent  statements  of  the  condemnation 
and  rejection  of  such  as,  having  been  in  a  state  of  grace,  fall 
away  from  it,  and  which,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  are  only  meant 
to  frighten  us  away  from  an  impossible  danger.     Such  are 


1  nas  6  ytytwijfupot.  Rosenmttller  says  that  this  is  the  same  as 
yfwfjrdf  yh^  Job  xiv.  1,  or  rcjo^r,  as  in  ver.  10.  And  Dr.  Hammond 
observes,  that  the  perfect  participle  indicates  that  we  must  not  refer  the 
words '  bom  of  God'  to  the  moment  or  instant  of  regeneration,  but  to  the 
continuing  state  of  regeneration.  It  indicates  not  a  transient,  but  a  per. 
manent  condition. 

9  He  thus  explains  the  passage  in  St.  John:  ^Propterea,  inquit, 
Bcribo  Yobis,  filioli  mei ;  onmis,  qui  natus  est  ex  Deo,  non  peccat,  ut  non 
peccetis ;  et  tamdiu  sciatis  yos  in  generatione  Domini  permanere  quam- 
diu  non  peccaYeritis.  Immo,  qui  in  generatione  Domini  perseverant 
peccare  non  possunt.  Quse  enim  conununicatio  luci  et  tenebris?  Christo 
et  Belial  ? ....  Si  susceperimus  Christum  in  hospitio  nostri  pectoris, 
iUico  fugamus  Diabolunu  Si  peccaverimus,  et  per  peccati  januam  in- 
gressus  fuerit  Diabolus,  protinus  Christus  recedit.'— Hieron.  adv.  Jovin. 
Lib.  n.  mit. 
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Ezek.  xviii.  24;  xxxiiL  18.  Matt.  v.  13.  Matt.  xxiv. 
46 — 51,  oomp.  Luke  xxL  34 — 36.  Heb.  x.  26 — 29, 88.  2  Pet 
ii.  20—22. 

(2)  There  are  declarations,  that  those  only  *who  endure 
to  the  end'  shall  be  saved,  those  '  who  leep  their  garments*  shall 
be  blessed;  that  *  if  we  continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and  settled^ 
and  be  not  moved  away^  we  shall  be  presented  holy  in  the  sight 
of  God.  • 

Matt  X.  22.    Col.  i.  22,  23.    Heb.  iii.  6.    Rev.  xvi  16. 
Thus  final  salvation  is  promised  not  merely  to  present,  but 
to  continuing  and  persevering  faith, 

(3)  Accordingly,  there  are  numerous  warnings  against 
falling  away,  exhortations  to  stand  fast,  and  prayers  for  perse- 
verance and  against  falling. 

Rom.  XL  20,  21.  1  Cor.  x.  1—10,  12.  1  Cor.  xvi.  13. 
Col.  iL  6,  7,  8.  1  Thess.  v.  19.  Heb.  ii.  12;  xii.  16,  16. 
2  Pet.  iiL  17.     Jude  20,  21,  24.     Rev.  xvi.  26. 

All  these  passages  speak  of  the  danger  of  falling  away,  and 
of  the  final  condenmation  of  such  as  fall,  and  warn  and  pray 
against  falling.  The  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  final  per- 
severance say,  that  although  all  grace  comes  only  from  God, 
yet  He  ordains  means  to  be  used  for  obtaining  grace;  so, 
although  perseverance  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  never  withholden 
from  such  as  receive  grace  at  all,  yet  warnings  against  back- 
sliding and  declarations  concerning  the  punishment  of  backsliders 
are  useful  and  necessary  means  to  keep  believers  in  a  state  of 
watchfulness,  and  therefore  are  instruments  in  God^s  hands  to 
work  in  them  the  grace  of  perseverance,  which  however  could  as 
easily  be  given  without  them,  and  will  assuredly  be  given  to 
all  who  have  once  been  regenerate.  Their  opponents  reply, 
that  such  reasoning  is  an  evident  attempt  to  explain  away 
the  obvious  sense  of  Scripture ;  God's  threatenings  could  never 
be  denounced  against  a  sin  which  was  impossible.     If  utter 
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falling  away  in  the  regenerate  is,  in  God's  counsels,  a  thing 
which  cannot  occur ;  then  can  we  believe  that  God  would  give 
the  most  solemn  warnings  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Scripture 
against  it !  Would  the  Apostle  put  up  the  most  earnest  prayers 
against  it !  Would  the  condemnation  pronounced  upon  it  be  so 
severe  and  so  terrible!    But  it  is  urged  farther,  that, 

(4)  There  are  express  and  positive  statements  that  men 
may,  nay,  do,  fall  away  from  grace  given  and  accepted,  and 
so  do  finally  perish. 

The  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  Mark  iv.  Luke  viiL) 
contains  a  statement  of  this  kind.  Four  different  kinds  of 
hearers  are  there  described.  Of  these,  one,  the  wayside  hearer, 
disregards  it  altogether ;  one,  compared  to  good  ground,  receives 
and  profits  by  it,  and  brings  forth  fruit  to  life  eternal  But  two 
kinds,  those  like  the  stony  ground,  and  those  like  the  thorny 
ground,  embrace  it  and  profit  by  it  for  a  time,  and  then  fall 
atoay.  The  seed  in  the  stony  ground  springs  up  (Matt.  xiiL  3). 
Such  hearers  received  the  seed  with  joy  (ver.  20),  but  they  last 
only  for  a  while  (ver.  21) ;  they  *  for  awhile  believe,  but  in  time 
of  temptation  fall  away'  (Luke  viii.  19).  So  the  seed  which 
falls  among  thorns,  springs  up ;  but  the  thorns  spring  up  with 
it,  and  choke  it.  ^  The  cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitful^ 
ness  of  riches  choke  the  word'  (Matt.  xiii.  22). 

Again,  the  parable  of  the  Vine  and  the  Branches  (John  xv. 
1 — 10)  teaches  the  same  thing.  Chriat^s  disciples  are  com- 
pared to  branches  of  a  Vine,  the  Lord  Himself  being  that 
Vine.  *  Every  branch,^  He  says,  ^  in  Me  that  beareth  not  fruit, 
He^  {i.e.  God  the  Father)  taketh  away*  (ver.  2).  ^I  am  the 
Vine,  ye  are  the  branches;  he  that  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him, 
the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit ;  for  without  Me  ye  can  do 
nothing.  If  a  man  abide  not  in  Me^  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branchy 
and  is  withered^  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the 
fire,  and  they  are  burned'  (w.  6,  6). 

Heb.  vi.  4 — 8,  seems  to  contain  a  positive  statement,  that 
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men  do  sometimes  so  fall  away  from  grace  already  received,  as 
to  fall,  not  only  finally  but  hopelessly :  ^  It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have 
tasted  the  good  word  of  Ood,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  re* 
pentance.;  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  Ood 
afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame,'  &c. 

So,  2  Pet.  ii.  21,  22.  The  Apostle  is  evidently  speaking 
of  persons  who  had  fallen  away  from  grace,  apostates  from  the 
faith  of  Christ.  For  though,  in  ver.  20,  he  speaks  only  hypo* 
thetically,  'If  after  they  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the 
world/  &c.,  yet,  in  w.  21,  22,  he  speaks  of  their  apostasy  as 
having  actually  occurred :  *  It  had  been  better  for  them  not  to 
have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  after  they  have 
known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy  commandment  delivered  unto 
them.  But  it  is  happened  (cuiufiiftfiKe)  unto  them  according  to 
the  true  proverb.  The  dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit  again ; 
and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire.** 

(5)  Finally,  it  is  contended  that,  with  all  these  proofs 
from  Scripture  that  grace  given  may  be  lost,  the  doctrine  of 
the  indefectibility  of  grace  would  never  have  been  thought  of, 
but  that  it  fell  naturally  into  a  system.  Accordingly,  the  more 
ancient  predestinarians,  like  Augustine,  though  they  believed 
in  the  irrespective  and  immutable  decrees  of  God,  yet  did  not 
teach  the  doctrine  of  absolutely  indefectible  grace.  But  Cal- 
vin's great  characteristic  was  his  logical  acuteness,  which  led 
him  to  form  all  his  doctrines  into  harmonious  systems.  He 
could  never  leave  mysterious  doctrines  in  their  mystery,  on  the 
principle  that  our  finite  intellects  are  permitted  to  grasp  only 
part  of  the  great  plans  of  infinite  Wisdom.  The  doctrine  of 
final  perseverance  seemed  necessary  to  the  harmony  and  com* 
pleteness  of  the  predestinarian  scheme ;  and  on  that  account, 
not  because  Scripture  taught  it,  it  was  adopted  and  received. 
Vol.  II.  1>         ' 
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ARTICLE   XVII. 


0/ Predestination  atid  Election, 


PBBDEsrmATiON  to  life  is  the  eyei*- 
lasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby 
(before  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  laid)  he  hath  constantly 
decreed  by  his  counsel^  secret  to 
usy  to  deliver  from  curse  and  dam- 
nation those  whom  he  hath  chosen 
in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to 
bring  them  by  Christ  to  eyerlasting 
salfation,  as  ressels  made  to  ho- 
nour. Wherefore  they  which  be 
endued  with  so  excellent  a  benefit 
of  God  be  called  according  to  God's 
purpose  by  His  Spirit  working  in  due 
season :  Uiey  through  grace  obey 
the  calling :  they  be  Justified  freely : 
they  be  made  sons  of  God  by  adop- 
tion :  they  be  made  like  the  image 
of  His  only-b^otten  Son  Jesus 
Christ:  they  walk  religiously  in 
good  works,  and  at  length,  by  God's 
mercy,  they  attain  to  everlasting 
felicity. 

As  the  godly  consideration  of 
predestination  and  our  election  in 
Christ,  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and 
unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  per- 
sons, and  such  as  feel  in  themselves 
the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
mortifying  the  works  of  the  flesh, 
and  their  earthly  members,  and 
drawing  up  their  mind  to  high  and 
heavenly  things,  as  well  because  it 
doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm 
their  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to 
be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  as  be- 
cause it  doth  fervently  kindle  their 
love  towards  God:  so, for  curious 
and  carnal  persons,  lacking   the 


De  Froedeetinatione  et  ElecHone* 


Prjsdestinatio  ad  vitam,  est  aster- 
num  Dei  propositum,  quo  ante 
jacta  mundi  fundamenta,  sue  con- 
silio,  nobis  quidem  occulto,  con- 
stanter  decrevit,  eos  quos  in  Christo 
elegit  ex  hominum  genere,  a  male- 
dicto  et  exitio  liberare,  atque  (ut 
vasa  in  honorem  efficta)  per  Chris- 
tum,  ad  sBtemam  salutem  addu- 
cere.  Undo  qui  tam  preoclaro  Dei 
beneficio  sunt  donati,  illi  Spiritu 
ejus,  oportuno  tempore  oi>erante, 
secundum  propositum  ejus,  vocan^ 
tur,  vocationi  per  gratiam  parent, 
justificantur  gratis,  adoptantur  in 
filios  Dei,  Unigeniti  ejus  Jesu  Christ! 
imagini  efficiuntur  conformes,  in 
bonis  operibus  sancte  ambulant,  et 
demum  ex  Dei  misericordia  per- 
tingunt  ad  sempitemam  felicita- 
tem. 

Quemadmodum  prodestinationis, 
et  electionis  nostrss  in  Christo  pia 
consideratio,  dulcis,  suavis,  et  inef- 
fabilis  consolationis  plena  est,  vere 
piis,  et  iis  qui  sentiunt  in  se  vim 
Spiritus  Christi,  facta  camis,  et 
membra,  quco  adhuc  sunt  super 
terram,  mortificantem,  animumque 
ad  coelestia,  et  supema  rapientem : 
tum  quia  fidem  nostram  de  setema 
salute  consequenda  per  Christum 
pluiimum  stabilit,  atque  confirmat, 
tum  quia  amorem  nostrum  in  Deum 
vehementer  accendit  Ita  homi« 
nibus  curiosis,  camalibus,  et  Spiritu 
Christi  destitutis,  ob  oculos  per. 
petuo  yersari  predestinationis  Dei 
sententiam,    pemitiosissimum    est 
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Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  continually 
before  their  eyes  the  sentence  of 
God's  predestination,  is  a  most  dan- 
geroos  downfal,  whereby  the  deyil 
doth  thrust  them  either  into  despe- 
ration, or  into  wretchlessness  of 
most  unclean  living,  no  less  perilous 
than  desperation. 

Furthermore,  we  must  recei?e 
God's  promises  in  such  wise,  as 
they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in 
holy  Scripture :  and,  in  our  doings, 
that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed, 
which  we  haye  expressly  declared 
unto  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 


prsecipitium,  undo  illos  diabolus 
protrudit,  Tel  in  desperationem,  yoI 
in  eeque  pemitiosam  impurissimso 
Titse  securitatem.  Delude  promis- 
siones  di?ina8  sic  amplecti  oportet, 
ut  nobis  in  sacris  Uteris  generallter 
propositi  sunt,  et  Dei  Toluntas  in 
nostris  actionibus  ea  sequenda  est, 
quam  in  ferbo  Dei  habemus,  di- 
serte  revelatam. 


Section  L 

HISTORY. 

THE  XVIItb  Article  is  almost,  word  for  word,  the  same 
as  the  original  Article  of  1552. 

The  questions  concerning  God^s  eternal  predestination  are 
by  no  means  peouUar  to  the  Christian  religion.  The  Esdenes 
among  the  Jews,  Zeno  and  the  Stoics,  and  the  followers  of 
McJuunmed,  were  all  rigid  predestinarians ;  believing  that  all  the 
affidre  of  the  world  and  the  actions  of  the  human  race  were 
ordered  by  an  eternal  and  inexorable  decree. 

In  the  Christian  Church  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  or 
question  but  that  the  Scriptures  teach  ns  oonceming  the  election 
and  predestination  of  God.  .  All  Christians  believe  in  the  .doc- 
trine of  election.  The  question  is  therefore,  not  whether  the 
doctrine  of  election  is  true,  but  what  the  meaning  of  election  is. 
Now  on  this  point  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  sentiment. 

1*  CahiniinL — The  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  the  Calvinists 
is,  that  from  all  eternity  God  predestinated  a  certain  fixed 
number  of  individuals,  irrespective  of  anything  in  them,  to  final 
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salvation  and  glory ;  and  that  all  others  are  either  predestined 
to  damnation,  or  at  least,  so  left  out  of  God's  decree  to  glory, 
that  they  must  inevitably  perish. 

2  Arminianism. — ^The  doctrine  of  Arminius  and  the 
Arminians  is,  that,  from  all  eternity,  God  predestinated  a  cer- 
taia  fixed  number  of  individuals  to  glory ;  but  that  this  decree 
was  not  arbitrary,  but  in  consequence  of  God'^s  foreknowledge 
that  those  so  predestinated  would  make  a  good  use  of  the 
grace  given ;  and  that  as  God  necessarily  foresees  all  things,  so 
foreseeing  the  faith  of  individuals,  He  hath,  in  strict  justice, 
ordered  His  decrees  accordingly. 

According  to  both  these  schemes,  election  isto  U/e  eternal; 
and  the  elect  are  identical  with  the  finally  saved. 

3  Nationaliem, — The  opinion  of  Locke  and  some  others 
is,  that  the  election,  spoken  of  by  God  in  Scripture,  does  not 
concern  indimduale  at  all,  but  applies  only  to  nations ;  that  as 
God  chose  the  Jews  of  one  time  to  be  His  people,  so  He  has 
since  ordained  certain  nations  to  be  brought  into  the  pale  of 
the  Christian  Church.     Here  the  dect  are  all  Christian  nations. 

4  Ecclesiastical  Election. — Others  have  held  that,  as  the 
Jews  of  old  were  God^s  chosen  people,  so  now  is  the  Christiaa 
Church ;  that  every  baptized  member  of  the  Church  is  one  of 
God's  elect,  and  that  this  election  is  from  God's  irrespective  and 
unsearchable  decree.  Here  therefore  election  is  to  baptismal 
privileffeSj  not  to  final  glory ;  and  the  elect  are  identical  with 
the  baptized;  and  the  election  constitutes  the  Church. 

B  Some  have  held  that  there  is  an  election  to  baptism  of 
some  individuals,  and  again  an  election  out  of  the  elect ;  so  that 
some  are  elected  by  God's  inscrutable  decrees  to  grace,  and 
from  among  these  some  by  a  like  inscrutable  decree  to  perse- 
verance and  to  glory.  Here  the  elect  are,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  identical  with  the  baptized;  in  another  sense  of  the  word,! 
with  the  finally  saved. 
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6  LasUy,  some  have  taught  that,  whereas  to  all  Chris* 
tians  grace  enough  is  given  to  ensure  salvation,  if  they  will  use 
it,  yet  to  some  amongst  them  is  given,  by  God^s  eternal  decree, 
a  yet  greater  degree  of  grace,  such  that  by  it  they  must  cer- 
tainly be  saved.  This  is  the  theory  which  has  sometimes  been 
called  BaseUriany  from  Bichard  Baxter,  the  distinguished  non- 
conformist divine. 

The  subject  of  predestination  naturally  embraces  other  cog- 
nate subjects,  such  as  original  sin,  free-will,  final  perseverance, 
particular  redemption,  and  reprobation.  The  three  former  have 
been  considered  under  the  IXth,  Xth,  and  XYIth  Articles 
respectively,  and  much  of  the  history  of  the  predestinarian"  con- 
troversy will  be  found  under  the  history  of  those  Articles  ^ 

From  the  classification  above  given,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  mere  use  of  the  terms  election  or  predestination  by  a  writer, 
will  not  at  all  determine  in  what  sense  that  writer  uses  them, 
nor  to  which  of  the  six  classes  above  enumerated  his  doctrines 
may  be  assigned. 

Among  the  earlier  fathers,  especially  those  of  the  apostolic 
age,  the  language  used  is  mostly  general,  and  therefore  diflScult 
to  fix  to  a  particular  meaning. 

Gement  of  Rome  speaks  of  a  sedition  in  the  Church  <  as 
alien  and  foreign  from  the  elect  of  God'.'  *  Ye  contended,^  he 
writes,  ^  day  and  night  for  the  whole  brotherhood,  that,  with 
compassion  and  a  good  conscience,  the  number  of  His  elect 


1  The  five  points  of  CalTinism,  as  they  are  called,  are, 

1  Predestination,  including  Predestination,  or  election  to  life  eternal ; 

and  Reprobation,  or  Predestination  to  danmation. 

2  Particular  Redemption,  i  «.  That  Christ  died  only  for  a  chosen  few, 

3  Original  Sin. 

4  Irresistible  Grace,  or  effectual  calling,  the  opposite  to  which  is 

Freewill. 

5  Final  Perseverance. 

,     a  rfis  oKkorplat  Koi  (ivtjt  rois  iickiicroU  rov   Ocov  fuapat  mil  aiwriov 
araat^s, — 1  Ep.  ad  CofrwXK  1. 
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might  be  saved  ^'  To  the  same  Church  of  Corinth  he  speaks  of 
God,  as  having  *  made  us  unto  Himself  a  part  of  the  election* 
For  thus  it  is  written,  When  the  Most  High  divided  the  nations, 
when  He  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  He  set  the  bounds  of  the 
nations  according  to  the  number  of  the  angels;  His  people 
Jacob  became  the  portion  of  the  Lord,  and  Israel  the  lot  of  His 
inheritance.  And  in  another  place  he  saith,  Behold  the  Lord 
taketh  to  Himself  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  the  nations,  as  a 
man  taketh  the  first-fruits  of  his  threshing-floor,  and  from  that 
nation  shall  come  the  Holy  of  Holies*.'  'In  loye  have  been 
perfected  all  the  elect  of  God^'  *'  Now  God,  who  seeth  all  things, 
the  Father  of  spirits  and  the  Lord  of  all  flesh,  who  hath  elected 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  us  by  Him,  to  be  His  peculiar 
people,  grant  to  every  soul^*  &c. 

Ignatius  addresses  the  Church  of  Ephesus  as  ^blessed  through 
the  greatness  and  fulness  of  God  the  Father,  predestinated  be* 
fore  the  worlds  continually  to  glory, — ^glory  enduring,  unchange- 
able, united,  and  elected  in  true  sufiering  according  to  the  will 
of  Qod  the  Father,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our  GodV  In  the 
same  manner  he  addresses  <  the  holy  Church  which  is  in  Tralles,' 


tSp  awrm).— 1  Ep,  ad  Corinth,  2. 

*  Uartpa  rjfiM¥f  6f  iiikoyrjs  fjJpos  imifitnp  favr^,  Our<0  yap  yrypatrrtu' 
*Ot9  dufupurtp  6  ^Y^tiTTos  tdvrf,  oSr  W  IWcipfv  vloifs  AdafA,  t<rnja'€V  Spia 
iBvw9  luxrh,  dptBfi^p  <!yyffXo»y*  c/ry^  /uplg  Kjuplov  \a6f  airov  'Icum^,  frxoi" 
puTfia  Kkrjpopofilat  avrov  lapa^X,  Koi  ip  ^iptf  r6n(f  Xryrt*  *lhoh  Kvptos  Xapfimi 
iavT^  tfOpot  fV  ijJaov  tOwap,  cStnrep  \apfia¥€i  avSpwrrhs  rfjp  dirapx^P  ovrow 
rijs  5X«*   Koi  c^Xcvo-croi  tK  row  tOvovs  €K([pov  Syta  ayia>r. — lUd.  29. 

*  Ar  dyatrjf  iriktuiBfiaxxp  iraPT€s  ol  iicktiA'oX  rod  Otov, — Ibid.  49. 

^  *0  iravTtn^rrTrjt  Ot6s  Koi  A«nr&njs  r&p  Trptvfidrwp  koI  Kvpiog  iraoifg 
(rapK^St  6  iKKt^dfupov  r^  Kvptop  *lfjfrovp  XpurT6p  «eal  i^pag  di  avrov  Wr  \a6p 
fTfpiovmop  d<j^,  K.  r.  X. — Ibid.  68. 

*  'lyiw-tof,  6  Ka\  Q€o<f>6pof,  tJ  tvXoyrjfUpu  ip  fuyiBti  Q€ov  Uarphg  irX^/M©- 
fuiTi,  TJ  irpo»puTiupji  irp6  altipnp  dia  irapi^f  th  d6(ap,  napdpopop,  arperrrop 
^p^iupffp  mil  iickiXtyfUprjp,  ip  naBn  £kri$ip^  ip  $t\ifftan  rov   TLarphf  mil 

hivov  Xptarov  rov  Otov  i^fwr,  t§  fKkkrjau^  r^  d^tofiOKaplor^  t§  oCotj   ip 
*£<^cV9  T^i^Aa-ias,  ic.r.  X. — Ignat.  od  Ephes.  1. 
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as  '  beloved  by  Gkxl  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  ehd  and  worthy 
of  God  V 

Hennas,  in  the  book  of  his  Visions,  constantly  speaks  of 
Gkxl's  ded :  *  Qod,  who  hath  founded  His  holy  Church,  will  re- 
move the  heavens  and  the  mountains,  the  hills  and  the  seas, .... 
aU  things  shall  be  made  plain  to  His  elect,\ . . . or,  'shall  be 
filled  with  His  elect'.'  ^  Canst  thou  report  these  things  to  the 
dectT  *Qo  ye  and  deohure  to  the  elect  of  God  His  mighty 
aotsV  The  Apostles,  bishops,  and  ministers  are  said  to  have 
ministered  to  the  elect  of  God^ 

Here  we  have  the  elect  spoken  of  as  identical  with  the 
Church.  We  even  find  language  which  seems  to  prove  thi^ 
Hennas  considered  the  elect  as  in  a  state  of  probation  in  this 
world,  which  might  end  either  in  their  salvation  or  in  their  con- 
demnation.  '  Then  Ishall  their  sins  be  forgiven  which  they  have 
committed,  and  the  sins  of  all  tiie  saints,  who  have  sinned  even 
to  this  day,  if  they  shall  repent  with  all  their  hearts,  and  put 
away  all  doubts  out  of  their  hearts.  Fdr  the  Lord  hath  sworn 
by  His  glory  concerning  His  elect,  having  determined  this,  very 
time,  even  now,  if  any  one  shall  sin,  he  shall  not  have  salva* 


1  *lyv6TiiOSf  6  Koi  Bto(l)6pos,  ^y^unffupff  Oc^  Ilarpl  *lij(rov  Xpiarov  ^jocXt- 
atf  oyi^f  TJ  oikrjj  h  TfuiXXccriy  r^p  ^htrlait  iKkticrS  xal  o^io^'iy.— — Ignat. 
ad  Troll  1. 

9  *  Ecoe  DeoB  yirtutmn  qui ....  yirtate  sua  potent!  condidit  ecclesiam 
snam  qvam  benedizit :  ecce  transferet  coelos  ac  xnontes,  collee  ao  maria» 
et  omnia  plana  (aL  plena)  fient  e}ectifl  ejus ;  at  reddat  illis  repromls- 
sionem  quam  repromlsit,'  &c. — ^Lib.  i.  yis.  i.  3. 

'  'Potes  hsec  electis  Dei  renunoiare?' — ^Lib.  i. 

^  'Tade  ergo  et  enarra  eleotis  Dei  magnalia  ipeiuf.  Et  dices  illis 
quod  bestia  hsec  figura  est  pressursa  superventurse.  Si  ergo  prssparare- 
ritis  Tos,  poteritis  effugere  illam,  si  cor  yentumm  fuerit  purum  et  sine 
macula ....  Yn  dubiis  iis,  qui  audierint  rerba  hsoc  et  contempserint ; 
melius  erat  illis  non  nasci.' — Lib.  i.  yis.  iv.  2. 

ft  'Apostoli  et  episcopi  et  doctores  et  ministri,  qui  ingressi  sunt 
in  dementia  Dei,  et  episcopatum  gesserunt,  et  docuerunt  et  ministra- 
verunt  sanete  et  modeste  electis  Dei  qui  dormivemnt  quique  adhnc  sunt.' — 
Lib.  I.  vis.  m.  6. 
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tion^^  On  the  other  hand,  in  one  passage  he  seems  to  speak  of 
a  mansion  of  glory  for  the  elect  in  the  world  to  come :  *  The 
White  colour  represents  the  age  to  come,  in  which  shall  dwell 
God's  elect ;  since  the  elect  shall  be  pure  and  spotless  unto  eter- 
nal life  V 

These  are  the  principal  passages  in  the  Apostolical  Fathers 
concerning  election  and  predestination.  It  would  be  a  great 
point  gained^  if  we  could  clearly  ascertain  their  sentiments  on 
this  subject.  They  lived  before  philosophy  had  produced  an 
efiect  on  the  language  of  theology.  Now  there  is  no  question^ 
oh  which  philosophy  is  likely  to  have  produced  greater  effect, 
than  on  the  question  concerning  God'*s  eternal  decrees.  When, 
therefore,  we  come  to  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Justin,  Cle* 
ment  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  we  naturally  doubt  whether 
they  speak  the  language  of  the  Church  in  their  days,  or  the 
language  of  their  own  thoughts  and  speculations. 

In  the  passages  above  cited  there  is  no  marked  trace  of  any 
of  the  three  schemes  which  have  been  designated  respectively  as 
Calvinism,  Arminianism,  or  Nationalism.  One  passage  from 
Clement  may  seem  to  speak  the  language  of  Nationalism ;  but 
it  is  only  in  appearance.  That  ancient  father  applies  the  term 
^  nation'  to  the  Christian  Church ;  but  it  is  plain  that  he  merely 
means,  that,  as  the  Israehtes  of  old  were  chosen  to  be  God^s 
peculiar  people,  so  now  His  Church  is,  as  it  were,  a  nation 
chosen  out  of  the  nations.    He  speaks  indeed  of  *  the  number  of 


1  'Tunc  remittentar«  illis  peccata,  quse  jampridem  peccaverunt,  et 
omnibus  Banctis  qui  peccayerunt  usque  in  hodiemum  diem,  et  si  toto 
oorde  sue  egerint  poenitentiam,  et  abstulerint  a  cordibuB  suis  dubitationes. 
JuraTit  enim  Dominator  Ille,  per  gloriam  suam,  super  electos  bugs,  pna- 
finita  ista  die,  etiam  nunc  si  poccaTerit  aliquis,  non  habiturum  ilium 
salutem/— Lib.  i.  vis.  u.  2.  Compare  with  this  the  passage  cited  in  note  (*) 
of  previous  page. 

>  'Alba  autem  pars  superventuri  est  sesculi  in  quo  habitabunt  elect! 
Dei,  quoniam  immaculati  et  puri  erunt  electi  Dei  in  vitam  cetemam.'-^ 
Lib.  I.  viB.  TV,  3. 
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God's  elect  being  saved,^  as  though  there  were  a  definite  number 
of  God'^s  elect,  who  should  be  saved  in  the  end ;  language  which, 
we  shall  see,  is  used  also  by  Justin  and  Irenseus.  Whether  this 
was  intended  in  the  sense  which  would  be  affixed  to  it  by  Angus* 
tine  or  Calvin,  must  be  a  question.  We  may  almost  certainly 
say,  it  was  not  so  used  by  Justin  Martyr.  There  is  also  one 
passage,  the  last  quoted  from  Hermas,  which  appears  to  use  the 
term  elect  of  those  who  are  chosen  to  life  eternal  All  the  other 
passages  frx>m  the  apostolical  fathers  identify  the  whole  Church 
of  Qod  with  the  election,  and  therefore  the  elect  with  the  bap- 
tized. It  is  most  undesirable  to  put  any  force  on  language  of 
such  importance  as  the  language  of  writers  in  the  apostolic  age. 
But  on  a  fair  review  of  the  whole,  it  can  hardly  appear  that 
these  fathers  speak  of  election  in  any  sense  but  one  of  the  two 
following ;  either  (1)  as  an  election  of  individuals  to  the  Church 
and  to  baptism,  or  (2)  possibly  as  an  election  first  to  baptism, 
and  then  a  further  election  out  of  the  baptized  to  glory.  On 
the  first  sense,  the  passages  seem  clear  and  decided ;  on  the 
second,  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  admit  that  there  is  great 
doubt. 

In  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  free-will^,  we  saw  that 
Justin  Martyr  ascribed  free  agency  to  all  human  beings,  and 
argued  that  Ood  does  not  cause  actions,  because  He  foresees 
them'.  On  the  contrary,  he  defends  Christians  against  the 
charge  that  they  believed  in  a  fatal  necessity.  Our  belief  in  the 
predictions  of  the  prophets  does  not  oblige  us  to  believe  that 
things  take  place  according  to  fate.  'This  only/  he  says, 
^  we  hold  to  be  fated,  that  they  who  choose  what  is  good  shall 
obtain  a  reward ;  that  they  who  choose  what  is  evil  shall  be 
punished'.'    So  again  soon  after,  he  says,  that  *  we  assert  future 


1  Art.  X.  Sect,  i.;  Vol.  i.  p.  344.  «  Dial.  p.  290. 

«  aXX  tlftapiUprjv  <l>aiAiv  dnapaparov  raOrrfP  thmh  toU  rh  #caXa  itcktyo^ 
lupott,  rA  Sfta  hnriiiuC  koX  rots  iiiolm  rk  ckutui,  tA  ^m  /jTixcipa.— 
ApoL  I.  p.  81. 
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events  to  have  been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  not  because  we 
say  that  they  should  so  happen  by  fatal  neoessityy  but  because 
Ood  foreknew  the  future  actions  of  all  men^'  And  presently 
again,  he  speaks  of  Ood  deferring  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
till  the  *  foreknown  number  of  the  good  and  virtuous  should  be 
fnlfilledV  Accordingly  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  concluded 
that,  if  Justin  Martyr  speaks  anywhere  of  predestination  to  lifi 
etemaly  it  is  in  the  Arminian  sense,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  eso 
prwtisis  merUii^.  But  when  Justin  Martyr  especially  speaks 
of  Qod's  election,  he  appears  clearly  to  intend  by  it,  an  election 
of  individuals  out  of  the  worid,  and  the  bringing  them  by  His 
calling  to  be  of  His  peculiar  people  the  Church,  Thus,  he  is 
q>eaking  of  the  Christian  Church  in  antithesis  to  the  Jewish, 
and  he  says,  *  We  are  by  no  means  a  despicable  people,  nor  a 
barbarous  nation,  like  the  Phrygians  and  the  Carians ;  but  God 
hath  elected  us,  and  has  manifested  Himself  to  those  who  asked 
not  for  Him.  Behold,  I  am  God,  saith  He,  to  a  nation  that 
called  not  on  my  Name/  Then,  speaking  of  the  calling  of 
Abraham  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  he  continues,  ^  By  the  same 
voice  He  hath  called  us  all,  and  we  have  come  out  of  the  polity 
in  which  we  lived,  living  evilly,  after  the  manner  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  world  ^y*"  &c. 

It  is  probable  therefore  that,  to  whatever  cause  Justin 
Martyr  may  have  assigned  the  final  salvation  of  Christians,  their 
ehetion  he  considered  to  be  a  calling  in  from  the  people  of  the 
world  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  as  Abraham 


1  Apol.  I.  p.  82  a. 

S  jcal  avvT€k(a'6j  6  dpiBfibs  t»p  wporyvwriUv^v  avr^  tiya$Mf  yiypofuptip 
Koi  tvaperSp,  k,  r.  X. — ApoL  I.  p.  82  d. 

9  Bp.  Eaye's  Justin  Martyr,  p.  82. 

^  OvKOVV  ovK  €VKaTaff)p6injTOs  drjftot  ia-fitp,  ov^  fiapfiapop  <I>v\op,  oi^ 
6froia  Ka/Kor  $  ^pvywp  tOprj^  oKKh.  naX  tjfuit  «^\t(aTO  6  Oc^p,  itai  ifK/xuffff 
iytpriBtl  rois  firj  cTrc/Korwcrcr  avrhPf  *ldov  eccJff  tlfUf  ^<rl  ry  7$ptt  oi  ovk 
^cKoXco-oyro  r^  BvofjiA  fAOV . . .  .  xal  if  pas  dc  airavras  tC  €K€ipris  rrjs  if>tapfj£ 
iKaXeat,  Koi  i$i]k$op€P  Ijdrf  mr6  rrjs  iroKirtlas  h  j  iC^pjfPf  ic.  r.  X.— Z>iai. 
p.  347. 
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wa8  called  from  amoDg  the  Gentiled  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
ohoflen  race. 

IreDSEOBf  like  Clement  of  Rome  and  Jufitin  Martyr,  speaks 
of  a  definite  number  of  persons  who  shall  be  saved,  and  holds 
the  opiniim,  that  the  world  shall  last  till  this  number  is  per« 
fected.  Yet  he  does  not  hint  that  any  particular  indiridttals 
were  predestinated,  of  which  that  number  should  consists  As 
regards  predestination  to  eternal  death,  he  clearly  speaks  of 
that  as  the  result  of  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  wickedness  of 
those  whom  He  ciMidemns ;  and  says  that  the  reason  why  God 
gaye  Pharaoh  up  to  his  unbelief,  was  that  He  knew  he  never 
would  believed  He  asserts  too,  that  God  puts  no  constraint  on 
any  <Hie  to  believe ;  but  that,  foreknowing  all  things,  He  haa 
prepared  for  all  fitting  habitations'.  Thus  he  was  evidratly  no 
believer  in  the  doctrine,  since  called  reprobation,  nor  in  irre« 
sistiUe  grace,  or  efibctual  calling. 

But  it  is  prob^le  that  the  meaning  which  he  too  attached 
to  the  Scriptural  term  election,  was,  that  God  chose  and  elected 
certain  persons  to  baptism  and  to  be  members  of  his  Church. 
In  speaking  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  as  types  of  the  Jewish  and 


1  Koi  ^tit  TovTo  nkfjp»3«PTot  Tov  dpiBfiov  oZ  aMf  wop  avrf  wpompur€f 
warns  ol  iyypa^rr^  ds  Cm^  dpaaniawrrM ,  ,  ,  .um  r6  vvufitTpov  ^vXoy  r^r 
wpooplfTuos  an6  6rov  dpBpmw^rtjros  amrtkta-Bip  n)y  apyuwitof  rifp^ajf  tov 
Uarpos. — Adv,  Hoer,  n.  72. 

<  ^Deoa  hiB  quidem  qui  non  credant,  sed  nulUficant  enin,  infert  coeci« 
taiem ....  Si  igitnr  et  nunc,  quotquot  acit  non  credituros  Deus,  oom  alt 
omnium  pnocognitor,  tradidit  eos  infidelitatl  eorum,  et  ayertit  faciem  ab 
hnjuamodi,  relinquena  eoa  in  tenebris,  quaa  ipsi  aibi  elegerunt;  quid 
mirum,  ai  et  tunc  nunquam  crediturum  Pbaraonem,  cum  his  qui  cum  eo 
erant,  tradidit  eoa  aueo  infldelitati  ?*  &c. — Lib.  rr.  48. 

9  *  Nee  enim  lumen  deficit  propter  eoa  qui  aemetipaoa  excflDcaTomnt, 
aed  illo  peraeverante  quale  et  eat  excaecati  per  auam  culpam  in  caligine 
conatituuntur.  Neque  lumen  cum  magna  neceaaitate  aubjidet  aibi  quern- 
quam:  neque  Deua  ooget  eum,  qui  nolit  continere  cijua  artem.  Qui 
igitur  abatiterunt  a  patemo  lumine  et  tranagreaai  aunt  legem  libertatia,  per 
auam  abatiterunt  culpam,  liberi  arbitrii  et  auco  poteatatia  faotL  Deus 
autem  omnia  praeadena,  utriaque  aptaa  preeparaTit  habitationea,'  &c.-^ 
Lib.  jv.  76 ;  Conf.  Lib.  v.  27,  28. 
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the  Christian  Church,  he  explains  St.  Paul's  language,  in  the 
ninth  of  Romans,  as  meaning  that  God,  who  knoweth  all  things, 
was  foretelling  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  election  of  the 
Gentile  Church  ^  Explaining  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  let 
out  to  husbandmen,  he  says,  that  God  first  planted  the  vine- 
yard of  the  human  raide  by  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  fathers ;  then  let  it  out  to  husbandmen,  the  Jews, 
surrounded  it  with  a  hedge,  built  a  tower,  and  elected  Jem* 
'salem.  But  when  they  did  not  believe.  He  sent  His  Son, 
whom  they  slew.  Then  the  tower  of  election  being  exalted 
and  beautified,  the  vineyard,  no  longer  walled  round,  but  laid 
open  to  the  world,  is  let  to  other  husbandmen,  who  will  bring 
forth  the  fruits.  For  the  Church  is  everywhere  illustrious; 
everywhere  the  winepress  is  dug  round,  because  those  who 
receive  the  Spirit  are  everywhere.  And  soon  after,  he  says, 
that  the  same  Word  of  God  who  formerly  elected  the  pa* 
triarchs  has  now  elected  us^     Thus  it  appears,  that  Irenssus 


1  '  In  ea  enim  epistola  qun  est  ad  Romanes,  ait  ApoBtolus ;  Sed  et 
Eebecca  «v  uno  eancubUu  habens  Itaae  pairis  no9hi:  a  Verbo  retponsum 
(iceepUf  tU  ieoundum  eUedonem  proposUwn  Dei  permanecUy  non  ex  operibuSf 
sed  ex  voeante^  dictum  est  ei :  Duo  poptdi  in  utero  tuo,  et  duos  gentes  in 
venire  tuo,  et  populiM  populwn  euperabitf  et  mc^  eerviei  minoru  Ezquibus 
manifestum  est  non  solum  prophetationes  patriarcharom.  Bed  et  partum 
Bebecoss  prophetiam  fnisse  duorum  populoram :  et  unum  quidem  esse 
majorem,  alteram  vero  minorem;  et  alteram  quidem  sub  serritio,  alteram 
autem  liberam;  unius  autem  et  ejusdem  patris.  Unus  et  idem  Deus 
noster  et  illorum;  qui  est  absconsoram  oognltor,  qui  sdt  omnia  antequam 
fiant;  et  propter  hoc  dixit;  Jacob  diUxi,  Esau  autem  odio  haboL'— 
Lib.  IV.  38. 

>  'Plantavit  enim  Deus  yineam  humani  generis,  primo  quidem  per 
plasmationem  AdsB,  et  electionem  patram :  tradidit  autem  eam  colonis  per 
eam  legis  dationem  quss  est  per  Moysem :  sepem  autem  circumdedit,  id  est, 
drcumterminayit  eoram  culturam ;  et  turrim  cedificavit,  Hierasalem  eligit 

. . .  Non  credentibus  autem  illis,  Sec tradidit  eam  Dominus  Deus  non 

jam  drcumyallatam,  sed  expansam  in  universum  mundum  aliis  colonis, 
reddentibus  fructus  temporibus  suis,  turre  electionis  ezaltata  ubique 
et  speciosa.  Ubique  enim  pr»clara  est  ecclesia,  et  ubique  circumfossum 
torcular:  ubique  enim  sunt  qui  suscipiunt  Spiritum. . .  •  Sed  quoniam  et 
patriarchas  qui  elegit  et  nos,  idem  est  Verbum  Del,'  &c. — Lib.  iv.  70. 
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looked  on  the  Jews  as  formerly,  and  on  the  Christian  Church  as 
now,  the  elect  people  of  God ;  and  so  he  calls  *  the  Church  the 
synagogue,  or  congregation  of  God,  which  Ho  hath  collected  by 
Himselfi; 

TertuUian  says  little  or  nothing  to  guide  us  to  his  view  of 
the  doctrine  of  election ;  except  that,  in  arguing  against  certain 
heretics,  he  maintains^  that  it  is  unlawful  so  to  ascribe  all  things 
to  tlie  will  of  God  as  to  take  away  our  own  responsibility  and 
freedom  of  action'. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  appears  to  have  used  the  same  lan« 
guage  as  his  predecessors  concerning  the  Church  as  the  eleo* 
tion,  and  all  Christians  as  the  elect  of  God.  He  especially 
defines  the  Church  as  the  general  assembly  of  the  elect'.  So 
he  quotes  Hermas  as  saying,  that  the  Church  is  held  together 
by  that  faith  by  which  God*s  elect  are  saved^  The  Church, 
according  to  Clement,  is  the  body  of  Christ,  a  holy  and 
spiritual  company;  but  they  who  belong  to  it,  but  live  not 
uprightly,  are,  as  it  were,  but  the  flesh  of  the  body^  He 
holds  the  Church  to  be  one,  into  which  are  collected  all  those 
ysho  are  righteous  according  to  the  purpose  (jcara  Trpodeciv) ; 
and  continues,  that  the  Church  is  one  which  collects  together 


1  *Deu$  sUtU  in  synagogOf  &a  De  Patre  et  Filio  et  de  his  qui  adop« 
tlonem  percepenmt,  dicit :  hi  autem  sunt  occlesia.  Hsec  enim  est  syna- 
goga  Dei,  quam  Deus,  hoc  est,  Filius  ipse,  per  semetipsum  coUegit'— 
Lib.  m.  6. 

*  'NoQ  est  boniB  et  solidse  fide!,  sic  omnia  ad  Tolantatem  Dei  re- 
fbrre :  et  ita  adulari  unomquemque,  dicendo  nihil  fieri  sine  jussione  E^os : 
at  non  intelligamus  aliquid  esse  in  nobis  ipsis.  Cseteram  excusabitur 
onine  delictum,  si  continuerimus  nihil  fieri  a  nobis  sine  Dei  Toluntate.'— 
De  ExhortoHone  CcuUUUiss  o.  2.  See  Bishop  Kaye's  Tiew  of  Tertullian's 
opinion  on  this  subject  in  his  aocoont  of  Tertullian,  p.  341. 

^  t6  iBpouriia  rnv  iKk€Kr&p  iiufkijo'laif  jcoXw. — Stromat,  TTL  p.  846, 
Potter. 

*  *H  ToltnfP  av¥€xov<ra  lijp  tKKkrja-iaPy  oSy  (f^rfolp  6  iroifi^y,  dptrfl  ij  irlanf 
eWl,  di  fji  a^CopToi  ol  iKkfKToX  rov  Gfov. — Stromat.  Lib.  II.  p.  468,  Potter. 

fi  See  Stromat.  Lib.  rn.  p^  885. 
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by  the  will  of  God  those  already  ordained,  whom  God  hath 
predestinated  ^ 

But  then  when  we  come  to  the  ground  or  cause  of  God's 
election,  we  find  that  Clement  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  being 
6od*s  foreknowledge.  Thus  in  the  last  passage  referred  to,  he 
says,  the  Church  embraces  '  all  whom  God  hath  predestinated, 
having  foreknown  that  they  would  be  righteous  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world'/  So  he  speaks  of  each  person  as 
partaker  of  the  benefit,  according  to  his  own  will;  for  the 
choice  and  exercise  of  the  soul  constitutes  the  difference  of  the 
election'.  Accordingly  Bishop  Eaye  thinks,  *  it  is  evident  that 
Clement  must  have  held  the  doctrine  of  predestinaticm  in  the 
Arminian  sense*:'  and  Mr.  Faber  says,  that  *this  prescientifio 
solution  is  for  the  first  time  enounced  by  the  fi^>eculative  Cle* 
ment  of  Alexandria^.^ 

Whether  Justin  and  Irenseus  had  in  any  degree  announced 
the  same  before,  may  be  a  fair  question.  The  causation  of  sin 
they  clearly  refused  to  attribute  to  God,  declaring  that,  where 
He  is  said  to  have  hardened,  it  was  because  He  foresaw  the 
sinner  was  irreclaimable.  And  though  Clement  of  Alexandria 
speaks  more  clearly  than  either  of  them,  concerning  God^s  fore- 
knowledge as  the  ground  of  His  predestination,  yet  he  does 
not  differ  from  them  in  the  view  that  the  Church  of  God  is 
composed  of  the  elect  people  of  God. 


1  lilap  c&ac  rijv  0X17^  iKKKtfaiav,  tig  Ifv  ol  Korii  frp^Btatv  dueoioi  ^yKara* 
XryopTM  ....  fAdpffv  tivcu  <l)dfi€V  rffp  dpxauof  koI  KaBokuc^p  imckffa'lap . .  . .  dc* 
Ms  Tov  Kvpiov  avpayovawf  roifs  tj^rj  KarttTtrayfiipovgf  ohg  irpoiapiatv  6  Oe&r.— <- 
Strom,  vn.  p.  899. 

'  o^  irpwipia'tv  6  Bc^f,  dUcuovs  itrofUvovs  irp6  Karapokfjt  Kda-fwv  iypw 

^  HfTokapfiapti  di  rijs  €vtrouas  tKCurrog  i/fuov  frphs  t  Povktrai'  iwtl  r^p 
dia<f)opiuf  Tfjg  iKXoyfjg  d^ia  ytpofitptf  y^xV^  cdptaU  re  Koi  avpatnajo'is  varoiij^ 
ittp, — Strom.  V.  mbfinef  p.  734. 

^  Bp.  Kaye,  Clement  Alex.  p.  434. 

*  Faber,  Primkive  Doctrine  of  Election,  p.  269. 
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Some  divines  of  the  Roman  Communion^  have  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  doctrines  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  writings  of 
Clement ;  but  it  is  only  because  he  ascribes  the  beginning,  the 
continuance,  and  the  perfection  of  religion  in  the  soul,  to  the 
grace  of  Gk>d,  that  they  have  thence  inferred  that,  as  it  is  all 
of  grace,  so  it  must  all  be  of  absolute  predestination.  Yet  every 
one,  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  predestinarian  controversy, 
must  know,  that  the  chief  disputants  on  every  side  of  this  trouble- 
some argument  have  all  alike  agreed  in  ascribing  the  whole 
work  of  religion  in  the  soul  to  God's  grace  and  the  operations 
of  His  Spirit;  the  question  having  only  been,  Is  that  grace 
irresistible,  or  not !  Is  the  freedom  of  the  will  utterly  extin- 
guished by  it,  or  not !  The  passage  especially  referred  to  by 
Bossuet,  in  proof  of  the  Austinism  (so  to  speak)  of  Clement,  is 
the  prayer  with  which  he  concludes  his  Pcedagoguey  and  which 
is  simply, — ^that  Ood  would  grant  us,  that  following  His  com- 
mandments, we  may  become  fully  like  Him,  and  that  He  would 
grant,  that  all,  passing  their  lives  in  peace,  and  being  trans- 
lated into  His  kingdom  or  polity,  having  sailed  over  the  waves 
of  sin,  may  be  borne  through  still  waters  by  His  Holy  Spirit, 
and  may  praise  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  day  and 
night  unto  the  perfect  day.  And  to  this  prayer  he  adds,  that 
*  Smoe  the  Pcedagogtie  (t.  €.  the  Word  of  God)  has  birought  vA 
into  His  Church,  and  joined  us  to  Himself,  it  will  be  well  for 
us  being  there,  to  offer  up  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord,  in  return 
for  His  gracious  guidance  and  instruction'.^  This  passage, 
however,  rather  corresponds  with  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
general  doctrine  of  Clement,  as  probably  of  his  predecessors, 


^  Bossuet  Defense  de  la  Tradition  et  des  Saints  PhreSf  Tom.  n.  Liv.  xii. 
Chap.  26 ;  Lumper,  Historia  Theologico  Critica^  Tom.  rv.  p.  285. 

«  PoBdagog,  Lib.  ra.  sub  fine,  p.  311.  The  concluding  words  are, 
intX  di  tU  T^v  iiackiitrlap  ijfiar  Koxatrrritrat  6  UoAaytayhs  ahrhi  iaur^  irapa- 
KoriOtTO  ry  dtdocncoXae^  koI  navnnaK&Kt^  Ac^,  Kok&t  hp  ^x^i  fjfias  ivravBd 
ynnfttwovs,  fua$6p  €vxapi<rrlas  dueo/ar,  wiriiXXiyXov  ilorciov  naiSayiayiag  oIpop 
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Tiz.  that  Ood'^s  election  brought  men  to  baptism  and  to  His 
Church,  and  that  His  grace,  given  to  them  there,  enabled  them, 
if  not  determined  to  quench  the  Spirit,  to  go  on  shining  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

From  this  time  forth,  although  the  belief  in  Ood's  election 
of  individuals  into  His  Church,  and  a  frequent  identification  of 
the  Church  with  the  elect,  is  observable  in  all  the  patristic 
vmters  of  eminence ;  yet  when  the  question  concerning  the  final 
salvation  of  individuals  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
question  of  the  Divine  decrees,  that  solution  of  the  difficulty^ 
since  called  Arminian,  was  generally  adopted. 

Origen,  the  pupil  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  himself  the 
greatest  speculator  of  early  times,  and  the  great  maintainor  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  adopted  it  in  its  fullest  and  most 
definite  form.  He  expressly  says,  that  God,  who  foresees  all 
things,  no  more  causes  man*s  sins,  nor  forces  his  obedience, 
than  one  who  looks  at  a  person  walking  in  a  slippery  place,  is 
the  cause  that  he  should  stumbled  Such  was  the  progress  of 
opinion  among  the  early  Christians,  and  so  general  was  the 
spread  of  the  foreknowledge  theory  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  that  our  great  Bishop  Andrewes  considered  almost  all 
the  fathers  to  have  believed  in  a  foreseen  faith,  'which,^  he 
adds,  *even  Beza  confesses';'  and  Hooker,  himself  an  illustrious 
disciple  of  St.  Augustine,  says,  that '  all  the  ancient  fathers  of 


^  "Qaw^p  ff?  ri9  6p£p  rufa  di^  fUv  ofuiBicaf  nporrrrij  di^  di  Tfjv  wptmtrtta^ 
dpakoyitrrws  iirtPatporra  6doi)  6\i<r$rfpasp  Koi  icaroXa/Sot  ircirc((r^  3Xi<r^(raiTa, 
ov^^  cXnog  Tov  iXladov  tKtiw^  yivrrai'  ovrm  votiriw  rhv  Ot6p  vpotnpoK&ra 
iwoiof  ttmu  linurroff,  Koi  rhs  atrta^  rev  touwtow  cArhw  tatoBu  KoBopqw  koI  ^ 
afuipTfiamu  rad€  yuwaisMit  Koi  KoropBwrti  radt'  xol  c^  xp^  Xcytcy  od  r^y 
ir/xfyMHTty  alrioM  tAw  ytyo/iCMoy*  ov  yAp  ifftanrrrai  tov  irporyraNr/Acvov  apofh- 
Tfjaviitpov  6  Ot6sf  Sray  iLpaprravjn'  oKkh  napado(6rtpop  fiht  aXfi^is  dt  tpovfitVt 
rh  €<r6/jLipov  clrtov  tov  rota^dt  thai  r^w  irtpX  avrov  wp6ywwriv'  ov  -yAp,  circl 
lyMDonai,  ylvnxu^  aXX*  ivti  yivtaOcu  l/utcXXev,  t^ypwrrai, — Origen.  Philoeal, 
c.  xxiii. 

>  Andrewes,  Judgment  of  the  Lambeth  Artklee. 
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the  Church  of  Christ  havo  evermore  with  uniform  consent 
Agreed,  that  reprobation  presupposeth  foreseen  sin  as  a  most 
jnst  cause,  Trhereupon  it  groundeth  itself^' 

So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  even  St.  Augustine  himself, 
when  first  entering  upon  the  question  of  predestination,  taught 
that  it  was  contingent  on  God*s  foreknowledge  of  the  faith  or 
unbelief  of  individuals  ^  But  his  farther  progress  in  the  Pela- 
gian controversy^  where  he  had  to  contend  against  those  who 
grievously  abused  the  doctrine  of  man's  freewill,  led  him  to 
reconsider  the  questions  concerning  the  grace  of  Ood  and  His 
predestination  and  purpose.  Indeed  he  asserts,  and  that  truly, 
that  before  the  Pelagian  controversy,  he  had  written  concerning 
freewill  almost  as  if  he  had  been  disputing  against  Pelagians^ 
But  his  statements  concerning  God'^s  foreknowledge,  as  ante- 
cedent to  His  predestination,  he  absolutely  retracts^.  Thence- 
forth  his  belief  appears  to  have  been,  that  Adam  fell  freely  ^ 
that  all  mankind  being  bom  in  sin,  God'^s  inscrutable  wisdom 
and  mercy,  for  good  reasons,  but  reasons  unknown  to  us,  deter- 
mined to  rescue  some  from  sin  and  damnation^.     Accordingly 


1  Antwer  to  a  Letter  of  certain  EngUah  Protestants. 

s  '  Rcepondemus,  pnescientia  Dei  factum  esse,  qua  novit  etiam  de 
nondum  natis,  qualis  quisque  futurus  sit ... .  Non  ergo  elegit  Deus  opera 
cujusquam  in  pnescientia,  qua)  ipse  daturus,  sed  fidem  elegit  in  pnesci- 
entta :  ut  quern  sibi  crediturum  asse  prsesciTit,  ipsum  elegerit  cui  Spiri- 
tum  Sanctum  daret,  ut  bona  operando  etiam  yitam  ntemam  consequo- 
retur.'— Pro/xwt.  ex  Epist.  ad  Romanos  Eaepositio.  Tom.  m.  pars  2,  p.  916. 

s  Eetraetaiionumy  Lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  Tom.  i.  p.  15. 

^  'Item  disputans  quid  elegerit  Deus  in  nondum  nato. . .  .ad  hoc 
perduxi  ratiodnationem,  ut  dicerem,  Non  ergo  elegit  Deus  opera  cuju^ 
qaam  inprafseimtia,quai  ipse  daturus  est;  sed  fidem  elegit  in  prasscientia,  %U 
quern  sibi  crediturum  esse  prceseivitf  ipsum  elegerit  eui  Spiritum  Sanctum 
darett  ut  bona  operando  etiam  vitam  cetemam  consegueretur :  nondum  dili* 
gentius  qusesiveram,  nee  adhuc  inveneram  qualis  sit  electio  gratiie.' — 
Jtetract.  Lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  Tom.  i.  p.  35. 

*  De  CorrepU  et  Orat.  28.  Tom.  x.  p.  763. 

«  De  Dono  Perseveranttce,  31,  p.  837 ;  De  Corrept.  et  Gratia,  §  16, 
Tom.  X.  p.  768. 

Vol.  II.  E 
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He  prepared  His  Church,  and  predestinated  some  to  be  brought 
into  the  Church  by  baptism,  who  thereby  became  partakers  of 
regenerating  grace.  These,  and  these  only,  oould  be  saved  ^ 
Yet  there  was  a  further  decree,  even  concerning  the  regenerate, 
viz.  that  some  of  them  should  die  before  conunitting  actual  sin, 
and  therefore  be  saved;  but  that,  of  those  who  grew  up  to 
maturity,  some  should  be  led  on  by  the  grace  of  God  to  final 
perseverance,  and  therefore  to  glory ;  whereas  others,  not  being 
gifted,  according  to  God'^s  eternal  purpose,  with  the  grace  of 
perseverance,  would  not  persevere  at  all ;  or,  if  they  persevered 
for  a  time,  would  in  the  end  fall  away  and  be  lost^  It  would 
have  been  just  that  all  should  be  damned ;  it  is  therefore  of 
free  mercy  that  some  should  be  saved'.  God  therefore  gra- 
ciously frees  some,  but  leaves  others  by  just  judgment  to  perdi- 
tion^. *  Of  two  infants,  both  bom  in  sin,  why  one  is  taken  and 
the  other  left ;  of  two  grown  persons,  why  one  is  called  so  as  to 
follow  the  calling,  the  other,  either  not  called,  or  not  called  so 
as  to  follow  the  calling ;  these  are  in  the  inscrutable  decrees  of 
God.  And  of  two  godly  men,  why  to  one  is  given  the  grace  of 
perseverance,  but  to  another  it  is  not  giv^i,  this  is  still  more 
in  the  inscrutable  will  of  God.  Of  this,  however,  all  the  faithful 
ought  to  be  certain,  that  one  was  predestinated,  and  the  other 
not,  &c.^'     The  baptized  and  regenerate  may  be  called  of  the 


1  De  Bono  PerseverarUioBt  23,  Tom.  x.  p.  832. 

«  Ibid.  5  1,  Tom.  X.  pp.  821,  822 ;  §  2,  p.  823 ;  §  21,  p.  831 ;  J  32,  33, 
p.  838. 

«  De  Naiura  et  Chratia,  cap.  t.  Tom.  x.  p.  129. 

4  De  Dono  PerseveranticB,  §  35 ;  Tom.  x.  p.  839. 

^  DeDono  Persevercmtke,  §  21,  Tom.  x.  p.  831 :  'De  daobus  autem 
parmlis  originali  peccato  pariter  obstrictis,  cur  iste  assumatur,  ille 
relinquatmr ;  et  ex  duobus  setate  jam  grandlbus,  an  iste  ita  vocetur,  ut 
Tocantem  seqoatur ;  ille  autem  aut  non  vocetur,  aut  non  ita  Tocetur ; 
inscrutabilia  sunt  judicia  Dei.  Ex  duobus  autem  piis,  cur  huie  donetur 
perseyerantia  usque  in  finem,  illi  non  donetur;  inscrutabiliora  sunt  judicia 
DeL  niud  tamen  fidelibus  debet  esse  certissimum,  hunc  esse  ex  proedes- 
tinatis,  ilium  non  esse.' 
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deet,  when  they  befieve  and  are  baptized,  and  live  acoording  to 
God;  but  they  are  not  properly  and  fully  elect,  unless  it  is 
also  ordained  that  they  shall  persevere  and  live  holily  to  the 
end*. 

These  statements  of  St.  Augustine  gave  considerable  un- 
easiness to  many  who  agreed  with  him  in  his  general  views  of 
doctrine.  The  members  of  the  monastery  of  Adrumetum  were 
especially  troubled  by  these  discussions^  In  consequence,  St 
Augustine  wrote  his  treatises  De  Gratia  et  Libera  ArbiSrio,  and 
De  Correptiane  €t  Oratia.  In  a  short  time  the  clergy  of  Mar- 
aeilles,  doubting  the  soundness  of  St.  Augustine's  view,  Prosper 
and  Hilary'  wrote  letten  to  him,  stating  the  scruples  of  the 
Gallican  clergy,  thanking  him  in  general  for  his  defence  of  the 
truth,  but  saying  that  hitherto  the  Catholic  faith  had  been  de« 
fended,  without  recourse  to  such  a  th€k>ry  of  predestination^ 
The  Gallican  clergy  state  that  their  own  belief  had  hitherto 
been,  that  God'^s  predestination  was  founded  on  prevision  of 
faiths 

Of  these  Massilians  there  appear  to  have  been  two  parties, 
one  infected  with  Semipelagian  errors,  the  other  sound  and 
catholic^  Both,  however,  agreed  in  being  startled  and  dis- 
pleased with  the  doctrines  of  St.  Augustine,  and  in  esteeming 


1  De  CorrepUone  et  Oratia,  §  16,  Tom.  z.  p.  758. 

s  See  tbe  correspondence  of  Augustine  with  Yalentinus. — ^August 
0pp.  Tom.  n.  pp.  791 — 799. 

>  Generally  supposed  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Aries,  though  the  Benedic- 
tine editor  g^ves  good  reasons  for  thinking  it  may  have  been  another 
person  of  the  same  name. 

^  '  Quid  opfis  fait  hiyoscemodi  disputationis  incerto  tot  minus  intelli- 
gentium  corda  turban  ?  Neque  enim  minus  utiliter  sine  hac  deflnitione, 
aiunt,  tot  annis,  a  tot  tractatoribus,  tot  prsecedentibus  libris  et  tuis  et 
aliorum,  cum  contra  alios,  tum  maxime  contra  Pelagianos,  Catholicam 
fldem  ftiisse  defensam.' — Epiet.  Hilar.  §  8;  Aug.  Opp.  Tom,  x.  p.  787. 
See  also  De  D<yno  Pernio,  §  62,  Tom.  x.  p.  860. 

ft/6i(2.§4. 

«  Epiei.  Pro$per.  J  3 ;  Aug.  Op.  Tom.  x.  p.  779 ;  De  Prasdutinai.  J  2, 
p.  791. 

e2 
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them  new  and  unheard  of.  Among  those  who  were  thns  dis- 
satisfied, Prosper  mentions  Hikry  of  Aries  ^  a  bishop  of  the  first 
learning  and  piety  of  that  age. 

In  answer  to  these  letters  Augustine  wrote  his  two  trea- 
tises, De  Prwdegtinatione  Sanctorum  and  De  Dano  Per$ewranticB, 
He  acknowledges,  as  in  his  book  of  Retractations,  that  he  now 
saw  more  clearly  than  formerly' ;  yet  he  says  that  he  had  im« 
plicitly  taught  the  same  doctrines  before,  but  heresies  bring  out 
more  clearly  the  truths  He  also  says,  the  earlier  fathers  did 
not  write  much  on  these  doctrines,  because  they  had  no  Pelagius 
to  write  against^  Still  he  thinks  that  he  can  find  support  from 
passages  in  St  Cyprian,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St  Ambrose. 
From  St  Cyprian  he  quotes,  '  We  must  glory  in  nothing,  as  we 
have  nothing  of  our  own^'  And  again  he  refers  to  St.  Cyprian^'s 
interpretation  of  the  petition  in  the  Lord*s  prayer,  '  Hallowed 
be  thy  Name,*  as  meaning  that  we  pray  that  His  name  may  be 
sanctified  in  us.  And  this  he  further  explains  to  signify,  that 
we  pray  that  we,  who  have  been  sanctified  in  baptism,  may 
persevere  in  that  which  we  have  begun  ^  Hence  St.  Augustine 
concludes,  that  Cyprian  held  the  doctrine  of  perseverance,  in 
the  Augustinian  sense  of  that  doctrine. 

From  Gregory  Nazianzen  he  cites  an  exhortation  to  con^ 
fess  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  concludes  with  an  ex- 
pression of  confident  hope  that  God,  who  first  gave  them  to 
believe,  would  also  give  them  to  confess  the  faith  7. 


1  Epitt.  Prosper.  §  9,  p.  873. 
«  De  ProBdestin,  J  7,  Tom.  x.  p.  793. 
»  De  Dono  Pereever,  §  63,  Tom.  x.  p.  861. 
*  De  PrcedesUn.  §  27,  p.  808. 
•  *In  nullo  gloriandom,  quando  nostram  nihil  sit' — Cypr.  Ad  Qui- 
rinwrny  Lib.  ra.  Cap.  4;  August.  De  Prcedest.  §  7,  Tom.  x.  p.  763 ;  De 
Dono  Pereever.  §  36,  p.  841 ;  §  48,  p.  848. 

«  Cyprian,  In  Dominic.  Orat.;  August  De  Dono  Peteever.  §  4,  p.  824. 
^  dw(rci  y^  td  olda  6  rb  vpmrop  do^p,  Ktii  rb  divrtpovt  kcX  fiaktara. — 
Greg.  Nazianx.  Oratio  44  in  Pentecoeten. 
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From  Ambrose  he  aUeges  two  passages.  In  one,  St.  Ambrose 
simply  argues,  that  if  a  man  says  he  followed  Christ,  becanse 
it  seemed  good  to  himself  to  do  so,  he  does  not  deny  the  will 
of  God,  for  mane's  will  is  prepared  by  God^  The  other  passage 
is  as  fallows :  *  Learn  also,  that  He  would  not  be  received  by 
those  not  converted  in  simplicity  of  mind.  For  if  He  would, 
He  could  from  indevout  have  made  them  devout.  Why  they 
received  Him  not,  the  evangelist  has  himself  related,  saying, 
Because  His  face  teas  as  of  one  g<nng  to  Jerusalem.  For  the 
disciples  were  desiring  to  be  received  into  Samaria,  but  those 
whom  God  thinks  good  He  calls,  and  whom  He  wills  He  makes 
reUgious*.* 

These  are  the  passages  alleged  by  St.  Augustme,  in  proof 
that  more  ancient  fathers  than  himself  held  his  view  of  pre- 
destination. With  the  exception  of  the  last  from  St.  Ambrose, 
it  will  appear  to  most  people  that,  if  St.  Augustine  had  not 
brought  weightier  arguments  from  Scripture  than  he  did  from 
the  fathers,  he  would  hardly  have  succeeded  in  settling  his 
Cfystem  so  firmly  in  the  minds  of  his  followers.  The  language 
of  the  last  passage  indeed  appears,  at  first  sight,  strongly  to 
resemble  the  language  of  St.  Austin.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  even  this  passage  does  not  accord  with  the  views  of 
those  fathers,  who  held  the  election  of  individuals  to  the  Church 


*  Gregorium  addamus  et  tertium  qui  et  credere  in  Deum,  et  quod 

crcdimoB,  confiteri,  Dei  donum  esse  testatur DabU  enim,  eertus  smn; 

qtU  dedU  quod  primum  est,  dabit  et  quod  secwndum  est :  qui  dedit  oredere» 
dabit  et  confiteri.' — ^Aug.  De  Dono  Penever.  49,  p.  849. 

^  *  Quod  cum  dicit,  non  negat  Deo  yisum :  a  Deo  enim  prseparatur 
Tolontas  hominum.  Ut  enim  Deus  honorificetar  a  sancto,  Dei  gratia 
est.' — ^AmbroB.  Comment,  in  Lueam  apud  August*    Jbid. 

'  'Simul  disce,  inquit,  quid  recipi  noluit  a  noh  simplici  mente 
converBis.  Nam  si  voluisset,  ex  indevotis  devotes  fecisset.  Cur  autem 
lion  receperint  eum,  evangelista  ipse  commemorayit,  dicens.  Quia  fades 
ejus  erat  euntis  in  Jerusalem.  Discipuli  autcm  recipi  intra  Samariam 
gestiebant.  Sed  Deus  quos  dignatur  vocat,  et  quem  vult  religiosum 
faciet.' — Ambros.  Comment,  in  Lueam,  Lib.  vn.  apud  Augustin.    J  bid. 
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and  to  baptismal  grace,  but  believed  that  any  farther  predesti- 
nation was  from  foreseen  futh ;  and  it  is  capable  of  proof,  that 
Budi  were  in  fact  the  views  generally  held  by  St.  Ambrose  ^ 
This  passage,  if  fairly  interpreted,  ocmtuns  probabty  no  contra- 
diction of  his  other  statements.  « 

It  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  no  small  interest,  whether 
St.  Augustine'^s  elders  in  the  faith  held  the  same  doctrine  with 
himself  on  the  predestination  of  Crod,  or  whether  he  was  the 
first  to  discover  it  in  Scripture.  That  so  learned  a  divine;  could 
find  no  stronger  passages  in  any-  of  their  writings  than  those 
just  menti(Hied,  is  much  like  a  confession  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
proof.  His  own  opinions  must  have  great  and  deserved  weight ; 
but  if  they  were  novel,  we  can  hardly  accept  them  as  true.  The 
passages  already  quoted  from  the  earliest  fathers  are  all  we 
have  to  guide  us  in  this  question ;  for  it  seems  an  admitted  fact, 
that  from  Origen  to  St.  Augustine  irrespective  indtvidual  elecH(M 
to  glory  was  unheard  of. 

Soon  after  the  correspondence  with  the  Massilian  Chris- 
tians, A.  D.  430,  St.  Augustine  died,  '  without  any  equal,'  says 
Hooker,  'in  the  Church  of  Christ,  from  that  day  to  this.' 
Prosper  followed  in  the  6teps  of  his  great  master  with  constancy 
and  success ;  but  he  exceeded  him  in  the  strength  of  his  pre* 
destinarian  sentiments:  for,  whereas  Augustine  held  that  the 


1  See  thiB  very  succesfifally  shewn  by  Faber,  PrimUive  Doctrine  of 
EUctton^  Bk.  i.  oh,  viii.  p.  168,  &c.  The  following  passage  shews  clearly 
that  he  held  the  views  of  Clement  and  Origen  concerning  God's  pre- 
vision of  faith  as  the  ground  of  His  predestination  to  glory.  In  dis- 
CBBsing  Matt,  zx,  23,  he  writes :  '  Deniqne  ad  Patrem  referens  addidit : 
Quibus  paratum  est,  ut  ostenderet  Patrem  qnoque  non  petitionibns 
duferre  solere,  sed  meritis,  quia  Deus  personarum  acceptor  non  est. 
Uode  et  Apostolus  ait,  Quos  prosciyit,  et  preodestinayit.  Non  enim 
ante  prsBdestinavit  quam  pnesdret,  sed  quorum  merita  prsesoivit, 
eorum  prsDmia  prcedestinayit' — De  Fide  ad  QratioMum^  Lib.  r.  cap.  2, 
wbfint. 

Mr.  Faber  has  clearly  shewn  that  elsewhere  St  Ambrose  maintiuns 
the  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  election. 
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wicked  pmah  from  their  natural  sins,  being  passed  over  in 
God's  decree,  but  not  actually  predestinated  to  damnation, 
Prosper  seems  plainly  to  have  taught  the  reprobation  of  the 
non-elects  He  drew  up  a  book  of  sentences  from  the  writings 
of  St.  Augustine';  and  with  the  aid  of  Celestine  and  Leo, 
bishops  of  Rome,  was  successful  in  opposing  the  Pdagian 
hereqr. 

Not  long  afler,  we  read  of  a  priest  named  Lucidus,  who 
taking  up  Augustine's  predestinarianism^  carried  it  into  lengths, 
to  which  Augustine  had  never  gone.  Faustus^  Bishop  of  Biez, 
who  himself  was  inclined  to  Semipela^anism,  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing him  to  recant.  A  synod  was  assembled  at  Aries, 
A.  n.  475,  where  the  errors  of  Lucidus  were  c<mdemned,  and 
his  recantation  was  received.  Some  of  these  erron  were,  that 
^  God^s  foreknowledge  depresses  men  to  hell, — that  those  who 
perish  could  not  have  been  saved, — that  a  vessel  of  dishonour 
could  never  become  a  vessel  of  honour, — ^that  Christ  did  not 
die  for  all  men,  nor  wiDs  all  men  to  be  saved^' 

In  the  year  529  was  held  the  second  Council  of  Orange^ 
at  which  Caeearius  of  Aries  presided.  Its  canons  and  decrees 
bear  the  edgnatore  of  fourteen  bishops,  and  were  approved  by 
Boniface  II.,  Bishop  of  Rome.  They  are  chiefly  directed  against 
the  errors  of  the  Semipelagians.  But  to  the  twenty-five  canons 
on  this  subject  there  are  appended  three  declarations  of  doo- 
trine.  1  That  by  the  grace  of  baptism  all  baptized  persons 
can,  if  ijiey  will,  be  saved.  2  That,  if  any  hold  that  God  has 
predestinated  any  to  damnation,  they  are  to  be  anathematized. 
3  That  God  begins  in  us  all  good  by  His  grace,  thereby 
leading  men  to  faith  and  baptism,  and  that,  aft-er  baptism,  by 


1  Epiit*  ad  Ruffinum,  Cap.  ziv. ;  Append,  ad  Op.  Augurtin,  Tom.  x« 
p.  168. 

2  See  Appendix  to  Vol.  x.  of  St.  Angnstine's  Works,  p.  223,  w^r. 

3  Cone.  Tom.  rv.  p.  1041.    See  also  Hooker's  Works,  edit.  Keble, 
Oxford,  1836 ;  Vol.  n.  Appendix,  p.  736,  notes. 
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the  aid  of  His  grace,  we  can  do  His  ynll\  These  propositions 
of  the  Council  of  Orange,  coming  immediately  after  canons 
against  Semipela^nism  and  exaggerated  notions  of  freewill, 
express  as  nearly  as  possible  a  belief  in  Ecclesiastical  Election, 
(f .  0.  election  to  the  church  and  to  baptismal  privileges),  but 
reject-  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  St.  Austin. 

Some  mention  was  made  of  GoteschaJc  in  the  history  of  the 
Xth  Article'.  He  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  convent  of 
Orbais  in  the  diocese  of  S(»ssons,  about  a.  d.  840.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  St.  Augustine,  and  revived  his  views  of  pre- 
destination;  though,  like  Lucidus,  he  appears  to  have  gone 
much  beyond  his  master.  If  we  may  believe  the  account  of  his 
doctrines  given  by  Hincmar ;  he  taught  that  there  was  a  double 
predestination,  of  the  elect  to  glory,  and  of  the  reprobate  to 
death.  God,  of  His  free  grace,  has  unchangeably  predestinated 
the  elect  to  life  eternal :  but  the  reprobate,  who  will  be  con- 
demned by  their  own  demerits.  He  has  equally  predestinated  to. 
eternal  deaths  He  taught  also  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  those 
who  were  predestinated  to  damnation,  but  only  for  those  who 
were  predestinated  to  life^.  Rabanus  Maurus,  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  opposed  him  with  great  zeal,  and  summoned  a  council 
at  Mentz,  a.  d.  848 ;  which  condemned  Ooteschalc's  opinions, 
and  then  sent  him  to  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who 
assembled  a  synod  at  Quiercy,  which  degraded  him  from  the 
priesthood,  obliged  him  to  bum  the  tract  which  he  had  delivered 
to  Babanus  Maurus  in  justification  of  his  doctrines,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  prison,  where  he  lay  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
then  died^ 


1  Concil.  IV.  1666 ;  Appendix  to  Vol.  x.  of  St.  Augustine's  Works,  p.  167. 
«  Vol.  I.  p.  348. 

«  Hincmar,  De  Predestin.  Cap.  5 ;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit.  Tom.  i.  p.  628. 
^  Hincmar,  ibid.  c.  27 ;  Cave,  ibid.     Archbishop  Usher  wrote  a  his- 
tory o  ftho  controversy  concerning  Ooteschalc. 

»  See  CaTO,  as  abore;  and  Mosheim,  Cent.  ix.  Part  it.  chap.  iii.      ; 
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The  discuflsions  between  Thomists  and  Sootiats,  among  the 
schoolmen,  have  also  been  referred  to  under  Art.  X.^  The 
former  were  followers  of  Thomas  Aqoinas,  who  himself  followed 
St.  Augustine.  They  appear  to  have  held  irrespective  predes- 
tination to  life;  but  to  have  admitted  neither  reprobation, 
partial  redemption,  nor  final  perseverance,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  two  former  were  held  by  Luoidus  and  Goteschalo^ 

We  saw,  under  Article  X.,  how  strongly  Luther,  in  his 
earlier  writings,  spoke  of  the  slavery  of  the  human  will,  and  the 
necessity  under  which  it  was  constnuned^  In  the  first  edition 
of  the  Loci  Theologicif  Melancthon  held  language  of  the  same 
kind.  But  in  the  second  edition  these  expressions  were  all 
withdrawn ;  and  as  we  saw  in  the  last  Article,  Luther,  later  in 
life,  condemned  what  are  called  Calvinistic  views  of  election. 
Archbishop  Laurence  has  shewn,  by  abundant  and  incontro- 
vertible evidence,  that  after  the  diet  of  Augsburgh,  a.d.  1530, 
when  the  famous  Lutheran  Confession  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor,  Luther  and  Melancthon  entirely  abandoned  the  high 
views  of  absolute  predestination  which  they  had  at  first  adopted. 
Luther  continually  exhorted  his  followers  to  abstain  from  all 
such  speculations,  and  to  believe  that,  because  they  were  bap- 
tized Christians,  they  were  God's  elect,  and  to  rest  in  the  general 


1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  349. 
s  Archbishop  Laurence,  in  the  learned  notes  to  his  BampUm  Leeture$f 
seems  to  contend  that  none  of  the  schoolmen  believod  in  predestination, 
in  the  absolute  and  irrespective  sense  in  which  St.  Augustine  held  it.  Bat 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  very  passages,  which  he  quotes  from  Aquinas, 
prove  that  he  did  hold  Augustine's  view  of  predestination  to  life,  ^ough 
he  clearly  denied  reprobation,  and  the  certainty  of  individual  perse- 
verance :  e.  g.  *  Deus  habet  preescientiam  etiam  de  peccatis ;  sed  preodes- 
tinatio  est  de  bonis  salutaribus.' — ^Aquin.  Ewposit,  in  Rom.  cap.  8; 
Laurence,  p.  395.  See  also  the  passages  immediately  following,  and  the 
quotations  from  Aquinas  ap,  Laurence,  p.  398 ;  where  his  view  of  perse- 
verance seems  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  seen  above  to 
have  been  St.  Augustine's. 

«  Vol.  I.  p.  361. 
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promises  of  God^  Luther  expressly  approved'  of  the  later 
edition  of  MelancUioQ^s  Loci  Theologioiy  put  forth  ▲.  d.  1536> 
in  which  his  former  views  of  predestination  were  retracted'. 
He  himself  speaks  of  the  predestinarian  controversies  set  on 
foot  in  his  own  time  as  the  work  of  the  devils  Melancthon 
too,  in  the  strongest  terms,  condemned  what  he  called  the 
Stoical  and  Manichean  rage,  and  urges  all  people  to  flj  from 
such  monstrous  opinions  ^ 

The  doctrine  both  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  after  their 
first  change  of  opinion,  appears  to  have  been  very  nearly  that 
which  we  have  reason  to  conclude  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
earliest  fathers.  They  clearly  taught  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  and  that  God  willed  all  to  be  saved.  They  held  that 
all  persons  brought  to  bi^tism  and  to  the  CSiurch  were  to 
be  esteemed  the  elect  people  of  God,  having  beai  led  to  bap- 
tism by  the  gracious  purpose  of  God.  They  taught  too,  that 
God's  purposes  were  to  be  generally  considered,  and  His  pro- 
mises gensraUy  interpreted,  {.  e.  as  implying  his  general  designs 
concerning  Christians  and  the  human  race,  and  as  concerning 
classes  of  persons,  according  to  their  respective  characters^ 


1  Bee  Laurence,  BampUm  Lecture$,  pp.  249,  401,  403,  406,  407,  408. 
See  especially  Lutheri  Operct,  Vol.  vi.  p.  366 ;  Laurence,  p.  403. 

a  Preface  to  Vol.  i.  of  his  Works,  Wittenb.  1646;  Laurence,  p.  261. 
«  See  Laurence,  p.  249 ;  Serm.  n.  note  21,  p.  407 ;  Serm.  vn.  note  16. 

*  0pp.  Tom.  V.  p.  197.    See  under  History  of  Article  XVI. 

*  See  his  language  largely  quoted,  Laurence,  pp.  162,  406, 418,  422. 
Some  of  the  same  passages  may  be  seen  in  Faber,  PrimUive  Doctrine  of 
Election,  pp.  360,  361,  362. 

^  Luthei^B  sentiments  on  unirersal  grace  are  shewn  by  Archbishop 
Laurence,  p.  408.  On  his  and  Melancthon's  belief  in  baptismal  election 
see  pp.  148,  404,  406 ;  e,  g.  *  Quicquid  hie  factum  est,  id  omne  propter 
nos  factum,  qui  in  ilium  credimus,  et  in  nomen  ejus  baptizati,  et  ad  salu- 
tem  destinati,  atque  electi  sumus.' — Luth.  0pp.  Tom.  vn.  p.  366;  Lau- 
rence, p.  403. 

*  De  effectu  electionis  teneamus  banc  consolationem ;  Deum,  rolen- 
tem  non  perire  totum  genus  humanum,  semper  propter  Filium  per  mise- 
ricordiam  vocare,  trahere  et  colligere  Ecclesiami  et  recipere  assentientes. 
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Zomglins  was  an  abaohte  predestbarian,  ascribing  all 
things  to  the  porpose  and  decrees  of  Ood ;  bnt  he  materiany 
differed  from  the  Calvinist  divines  who  fdlowed  him,  in  hold- 
ing that  God^s  mercies  in  Christ,  though  given  irrespectively 
and  from  absolute  predestmation,  were  bestowed  not  only  on 
Christians,  bnt  oa  infants  who  die  without  actual  sin,  and  on 
heath^[i8,  who  *  had  grace  to  live  a  virtuous  life,  though  igno- 
rant of  the  Redeemer^' 

In  the  Council  of  Trent,  when  the  question  of  predesti- 
nation was  discussed,  no  fault  was  found  with  the  Lutheran 
statements  on  this  head;  but  several  points  were  found  for 
discussion  in  the  vnritings  of  the  Zuinglians.  Many  of  the  Tri- 
deotine  divines  took  views  of  predestination  similar  to  those 
of  St  Augustine,  though  these  were  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Franciscans.  Catarinus  propounded  an  opinion  much  like  that 
afterwards  held  by  Baxter,  that  of  Christians,  some  were  im« 
mutably  elected  to  glory,  others  were  so  left  that  they  might 
or  might  not  be  saved.  All  agreed  to  condenm  the  doctrine 
commonly  called  Final  Perseverance^ 

Calvin,  with  that  love  of  system  and  logical  precision  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  him,  rejected  every  appearance  of  com- 
promise, and  every  attempt  to  soften  down  the  severity  of  the 
high  predestinarian  scheme.  Advancing,  therefore,  far  beyond 
the  principles  of  his  great  master,  St.  Augustine,  he  not  only 
taught  that  all  the  elect  are  saved  by  immutable  decree,  but 
that  the  reprobate  are  damned  by  a  like  irreversible  sentence, 


fttqae  ita  velle  Bomper  aliquam  esse  ecclesiam,  quam  adjuvat  et  salvat.'— 
Melancth.  Loc.  Theolog,  De  PrcedesU  ;  Laurence,  p.  404.  See  other  pas- 
sages  there  to  the  same  effect.  8ee  also  Faber,  Prim.  Dod.  of  Election, 
p.  374,  note;  who  brings  numerous  passages  from  Melanothon  to  pvore 
that  he  held  election  to  baptismal  grace. 

^  'Nihil  restat,  quo  minus  inter  gentes  quoque  Dens  sibi  deligat,  qui 
sese  revereantur,  qui  obserrent  et  post  fata  illi  jungantur ;  libera  est  enim 
elcctio  ejus,' — Zuing.  Oper,  Tom.  u.  p.  371 ;  Faber,  Prim.  Doet,  qfEU^ 
tion,  p.  373;  Laurence,  p.  389. 

«  Sarpi,  p.  197. 
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a  sentence  determined  concerning  them  before  the  fomidation 
of  the  world,  and  utterly  irrespective  of  the  foreknowledge  of 
God*.  Nay !  God's  foreknowledge  of  their  reprobation  and 
damnation  is  the  result  of  His  having  predestinated  it ;  not  His 
predestination  the  result  of  His  foreknowledge^.  The  very  fall  of 
Adam  was  ordained,  because  God  saw  good  that  it  should  be  so ; 
though  why  he  eaw  good  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  But  no  doubt 
He  so  determined,  partly  because  thereby  the  glory  of  His 
Name  would  be  justly  set  forth^.  Those  who  are  thus  elect 
to  glory,  and  those  only,  are  called  effectually ^  i.  e.  irresistibly ; 
whereas  the  non-elect,  or  reprobate,  have  only  the  external 
calls  of  the  word  and  the  Church^.  Those,  thus  effectually 
called,  are  endued  with  the  grace  of  final  perseverance,  so  that 
they  can  never  wholly  fall  away  from  grace  ^. 

These  views,  with  little  variation,  were  adopted  by  the 
different  bodies  of  Christians  which  were  reformed  on  the  Cal- 
vinistio  model.  Sufficient  account  has  been  given  under 
Article  X.  of  the  principal  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Dort« 
The  Remonstrants,  who  agreed  with  Arminius,  and  against 
whom  that  synod  directed  its  decrees,  had  adopted  that  theory 
concerning  God's  predestination,  which  had  been  current  among 
the  fathers  from  Origen  to  Augustine^      They  taught  that 


1  'Aliis  vita  eeteraa,  aliis  damnatio  seterna  ptseordinata/ — InstUut. 
in.  XXI.  6.  *  Quod  ergo  Scriptura  clare  ostendit  dicimus,  seterao  et 
immutabili  consilio  Deum  semel  constituisse  quos  olim  somel  assumere 
vollet  in  salatem,  quoB  rursum  exitio  deyoTcre.  Hoc  consilium  quoad 
electos  in  gratuita  ejus  znisericordia  fundatum  esse  asserimus,  nullo 
bamanse  dignitatis  respectu :  quos  vero  damnationi  addicit,  his  justo 
quidem  et  irreprehensibili,  sed  incomprehensibili  ipsius  judicio,  yit» 
fMiitum  pnecludi/ — Ibid,  m,  xsl,  7. 

>  InstUut,  ui.  zxi.  6. 

^  'Li^us  enim  primus  homo,  quia  Dominus  ita  ozpedire  censuerat: 
cur  censuerit,  nos  latet.  Certum  tamen  est  non  alitor  censuisse,  nisi 
quia  Tidebat  nominis  sui  gloriam  inde  merito  illustrari/ — ^Lib.  m.  zxiii.  8. 

^  Lib.  ra.  xxiv.  1,  geq.  ^  Lib.  m.  xxir.  6,  7. 

^  Calvin  himself  owns  that  Ambrose,  Origen,  and  Jerome,  held  the 
Arminian  view  of  election. — Institut.  ni.  xxii.  8. 
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God^8  predestination  resulted  from  His  foreknowledge.  Thejr 
ascribed  all  good  in  man  to  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  but 
they  held  that  God  determined  to  save  eternally  those  who 
He  foresaw  would  persevere  in  His  grace  to  the  end,  and  that 
He  destined  to  damnation  those  who  He  knew  would  persevere 
in  their  unbelief.  These  views  were  rejected  and  condemned 
by  the  synod,  which  distinctly  enunciated  the  five  points  of 
Calvinism  ^ 

The  disputes  on  the  same  subject^  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  were  all 
sufficiently  alluded  to  under  Article  X.' 

The  doctrine  of  our  own  Reformers  on  this  deep  question, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  XYIIth  Article,  have  been  much 
debated.  The  Calvinistic  divines'  of  our  own  communion  have 
unhesitatingly  daihed  the  Article  as  their  own ;  although  the 
earnest  desire,  which  they  shewed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, to  introduce  the  far  more  express  language  of  the  Lam- 
beth Articles,  shews  that  they  were  not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  wording  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arminians  assert 
that  the  seventeenth  Article  exactly  expresses  their  own  view8% 
The  Arminians  agree  with  the  Cahinists  in  holding  that  God, 
by  his  secret  counsel,  bath  predestinated  some  to  life  eternal, 
others  to  eternal  death.  They  difier  from  them  in  that, 
whereas'  the  Calvinists  attribute  this  predestination  to  God^s 
sovereign,  irrespective,  and  though  doubUess  just,  y®^  apparently 
arbitrary  will,  the  Arminians  attribute  it  to  His  eternal  fore- 
knowledge. Now  the  Article  says  nothing  concerning  the 
nwwng  cau9€  of  predestination ;  and  therefore  speaks  as  much 
the  language  of  Arminius  as  of  Calvin.  The  latter  clauses  of 
the  Article  appear  specially  designed   to  guard  against  the 


^  See  Mosheim,  Cent.  xvn.  Sect.  iL  ch.  ii.  $  11 ;  Heylin,  Hutar.  QtUn* 
qtMrtic  Part  n.  oh.  it.  And  for  the  Deorees  of  Dordrecht  on  Predesti- 
nation, Bee  Sylloge  Confess,  p.  406. 

a  Vol.  I.  p.  355. 
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dangers  of  the  Calvinistio  theory,  and  therefore  the  former 
cannot  have  been  intended  to  propound  it.  Moreover,  the 
sentiments  concerning  election,  most  prevalent  in  the  Church 
before  the  Reformation,  were  that  God  predestinated  to  life 
and  death,  not  according  to  His  absolute  will,  but  according  as 
He  foresaw  future  faith  or  unbelief;  and  there  being  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  English  reformers  had  been  mixed  up 
with  any  of  the  predestinarian  controversies  of  Calvin  and  the 
Swiss  reformers,  there  is  every  ground,  it  is  said,  for  supposing 
that  the  Article  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  Arminiao,  not  in 
the  Calvinistic  sense. 

In  what  sense  the  English  reformers  really  did  accept  the 
doctrine  of  Gbd's  election,  and  in  what  sense  the  XYIIth 
Article  is  to  be  interpreted,  is  truly  a  question  of  considerable 
difficulty.  The  language  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  and  of  our 
own  Liturgy,  Articles  and  Homilies,  are  remarkably  unlike 
Calving  eonceming  effsctual  calling  and  final  perseverance  ^ 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  English  reformers  held,  and  expressed 
in  our  formularies,  with  great  clearness  and  certainty,  the  uni- 
versality of  redemption  through  Christ '•  So  that,  in  three 
out  of  five  points  of  Calvinism,  Particular  Redemption,  Effectual 
Calling,  and  Final  Perseverance,  the  English  reformers  were  at 
variance  with  Calvin. 

Still,  no  doubt,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  m> 
Calvinistic  in  all  these  points,  and  yet  have  agreed  with  St. 
Augustine  on  the  general  notion  and  causation  of  Qod^B  pre- 


^  Concerning  ej/fketual  eaUing  see  particulsriy  the  original  Xih  Article^ 
quoted  Vol.  i.  p.  357;  and  the  whole  History  of  Article  X.  On  Final 
Perseverance,  see  History  of  Art.  XVI. 

s  '  The  offering  of  Christ  once  made  is  that  perfect  redemption,  pro* 
pitiation^and  satisfaction  for  aU  the  sins  o/ihe  whole  world,* — irt.  XXXI. 
*  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind.* — Catechism. 
'A  folly  perfect  and  safficient  sacrifice^  satisfaction  and  oblation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.' — ^Prayer  of  Consecration  at  the  Holy  Corn- 
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dfistination ;  for  we  hare  seen  that  Augustine^s  views  were  mate« 
Tially  different  from  Calvin's. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  Calvin^s  system  had  not  produced 
much  influence  at  the  time  the  XVIIth  Article  was  drawn  np. 
It  is  true>  the  first  edition  of  his  Institutes  was  written  eajrly  in 
his  career;  and  that  contains  strong  predestinarian  statements. 
But  the  great  discussion  on  this  head  at  Geneva^  and  the  pub* 
lication  of  his  book  Be  Prcedestinatione,  did  not  take  place  till 
A.D.  1662,  the  very  year  in  which  the  Articles  were  put  forth. 

It  has  moreover  been  clearly  shewn,  that  the  earlier  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England  were  drawn  up  from  Lutheran 
models,  agreeing  remarkably  with  the  language  of  Melancthon 
and  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh^  Archbishop  Laurence  has 
plainly  proved  that  the  greatest  intimacy  and  confidence  ex- 
isted between  Cranmer  and  Melancthon ;  that  for  a  series  of 
years  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  both 
the  king  and  the  leading  reformers  were  most  desirous  of  bring- 
ing Melancthon  to  England,  and  that  nothing  but  the  death  of 
Edward  Vlth  prevented  the  establishment  of  Melancthon  in  the 
chair  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  formerly  filled  by  Erasmus  and 
Bncer*.  All  this  must  have  been  pending  at  the  very  time 
the  XVIIth  Article  was  composed.  Nay  I  there  is  even  some 
reason  to  think  that  Cranmer  was  induced  to  draw  up  this 
Article  by  a  suggestion  of  Melancthon,  who,  when  consulted  by 
Cranmer  (a.d.  1648),  on  the  compilation  of  a  public  confession 
on  this  particular  question,  wrote  recommending  great  caution 
and  moderation,  adding,  that  at  first  the  stoical  disputations 
about  fate  were  too  horrible  among  the  reformers,  and  injurious 
to  good  discipline;  and  urging  that  Cranmer  'should  think 
well  concerning  any  such  formula  of  doctrine^^ 


^  See  Laurence's  BcmpUm  Lectures,  pamn^  and  the  historical  sec- 
tions to  several  of  the  foregoing  Articles. 
>  See  Laurence,  Sermon  i.  note  4,  p.  188. 
'  'Nimiii  horrito  fuerunt  initio  Stoicce  disputationes  apud  nostros  de 
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From,  such  facts  it  is  inferred  that  tKe  Lutheran,  not  the 
Calvinist  reformers  had  weight,  and  were  consulted  on  the 
drawing  up  of  this  Article ;  and  that,  as  Lutheran  models  were 
adopted  for  the  former  Articles,  so,  although  there  is  no  Article 
in  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh  on  predestination,  yet  the  views 
pf  that  .doctrine,  current  among  the  Lutheran  divines,  were 
more  likely  to  prevail  than  those  among  the  Calvinists,  who  had 
as  yet  had  no  influence  in  Great  Britain. 

The  published  writings  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  have  remark- 
ably little  which  can  lead  to  an  understanding  of  their  own 
views  of  God*s  predestination.  We  hear  that  Ridley  wrote  a 
*  godly  and  comfortable  treatise^  on  <  the  matter  of  God's  elec- 
tion f  but  it  has  never  yet  come  to  light.  In  the  letter  wherein 
he  speaks  of  having  prepared  some  notes  on  the  subject,  he  says, 
^  In  these  matters  I  am  so  fearful  that  I  dare  not  speak  further, 
yea,  almost  none  otherwise  than  the  very  text  doth,  as  it  were, 
lead  me  by  the  hand^' 

Cranmer*s  writings  are,  even  more  than  Ridley^  free  from 
statements  on  God*s  predestination.  But  Archbishop  Laurence 
has  brought  several  passages  from  Latimer,  Hooper,  and  other 
contemporaneous  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  shew 
that  they  held  decidedly  anti-Calvinistic  sentiments,  and  which 
prove  that  even  the  Calvinism  of  Bradford  was  of  the  most 
moderate  kind\ 

If  from  the  writings  of  the  reformers  we  pass  to  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Church,  the  Liturgy,  the  Catechism,  and  the 
Homilies,  we  shall  find  that  they  appear  to  view  the  election  of 
God  as  the  choosing  of  persons  to  baptism,  the  elect  as  identical 


fate,  et  disdplins  nocuerunt.  Quare  te  rogo,  ut  de  tali  aliqua  formula 
doctriiue  cogites.' — Melancth.  Epitt.  Lib.  m.  Epist.  44;  Laurence, 
pp.  222—435. 

1  Letter  to  Bradford  in  the  Library  of  Emmanuel  College,  Canr- 
bridge,  Ridley's  Remaim^  Parker  Society's  edition,  p.  367« 
s  See  Laurence,  Sermon  vm.  note  17,  p.  448,  $eq. 
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with  the  baptized,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the 
Church  of  Christ  throughout  the  world.  Thus,  in  the  Catechism 
every  baptized  child  is  taught  to  say,  *  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  sanctifieth  me  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God.'  In  the 
Baptismal  Service  we  pray,  that  the  child  '  now  to  be  baptized, 
may  receive  the  fulness  of  God's  grace,  and  ever  remain  in  the 
number  of  His  faithful  and  elect  children.'  In  the  daily  service 
we  pray,  *  Endue  thy  ministers  with  righteousness,  and  make 
thy  chosen  people  joyftil.  O  Lord,  save  thy  people,  and  bless 
thine  inheritance.'  Where  God*s  inheritance,  the  Church,  is 
evidently  the  same  as  His  '  chosen  ^  or  elect  ^  people,*  whom  we 
pray  that  He  will  bless,  save,  and  make  joyful.  In  the  Burial 
Service,  we  pray  God  to  *  accomplish  the  number  of  His  electy 
and  hasten  His  kingdom,  that  tr^,  with  all  those  departed,'  &c. 
Where  the  we  appears  to  be  connected  with  God^s  elect.  In  the 
Homily  of  falling  from  God,  all  Christians  are  plainly  spoken 
of  as  the  *  chosen  *  (i.  e.  dect)  '  vineyard  of  God,*  which  yet  by 
falling  away  may  be  lost.  ^  If  we,  which  are  the  chosen  vine- 
yard of  God,  bring  not  forth  good  fruits^  that  is  to  say,  good 
works ....  He  will  pluck  away  all  defence,  and  suffer  grievous 
plagues ....  to  light  upon  us.  Finally,  if  these  serve  not.  He 
will  let  us  lie  waste,  He  will  give  us  over, . . .'  &c. 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  is  more  probable  that  an 
Article  drawn  up  by  Cranmer  should  have  expounded  tne  doc- 
trine of  ecclesiastical  or  baptismal  election,  than  that  it  should 
have  contained  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  or  Arminius.  For,  both 
the  other  documents  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  the  writings  of 
his  great  counsellor,  Melancthon,  exhibit  the  clearest  evidence 
of  their  belief  in  such  ecclesiastical  election.  Add  to  which, 
the  early  fathers,  whose  writings  Cranmer  most  diligently 
searched,  are  very  full  of  the  same  mode  of  explaining  the  truth. 

The  question  still  remains,  after  all  this  historical  proba- 
bility. Will  the  wordmg  of  the  Article  bear  this  meaning?  or 
are  we  absolutely  constrained  to  give  another  interpretation 
Vol.  II.  F 
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to  it !  Persons  but  little  acquainted  with  scholastic  disputa- 
tions and  with  the  language  of  controversy,  are  apt  at  first  sight 
to  think  the  XYIIth  Article  obviously  Calvinistio,  though 
others,  somewhat  better  read,  are  aware  that  it  will  equally 
suit  the  doctrine  of  Arminius :  but  both  might  be  inclined  to 
suppose  it  could  not  express  the  opinions  of  Melancthon  and  of 
the  majority  of  the  primitive  fathers,  and  what,  we  have  seen 
reason  to  conclude,  were  Cranmer's  own  opinions.  Let  ua  see 
whether  this  is  the  case. 

In  the  first  place  then,  the  words  of  the  concluding  para* 
graph  in  the  Article  have  been  shewn  to  bear  so  remarkable  a 
resemblance  to  the  language  of  Melancthon  (language  particu* 
larly  objected  to  by  Calvin^),  that  it  could  hardly  have  been 
accidental.  'Furthermore,^  it  runs,  *we  must  receive  Ood^s 
promises  in  such  wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  in  holy 
Scripture ;  and  in  our  doings  that  will  of  CK>d  is  to  be  followed, 
which  we  have  expressly  djBclared  to  us  in  the  word  of  God.^ 
The  word  gemraUy  is  in  the  Latin  genenditer,  which  means  not 
for  the  most  party  but  universcUly  or  genmically^  i.  e.  as  c<mcem- 
ing  classes  of  persons.  Now  Melancthon  writes,  ^  And  if  other 
things  may  be  nicely  disputed  concerning  election,  yet  it  is  well 
for  godly  men  to  hold  that  the  promise  is  general  or  universal. 
Nor  ou^ht  we  to  Judge  otherwise  concerning  the  mil  of  God  than 
according  to  the  revealed  toordy  and  we  ought  to  know  what  God 
hath  commanded  that  we  may  believe^^  &c. 

But  in  the  beginning  of  the  Article  we  read  of  *  predesti- 
nation to  life,'  and  of  God^s  purpose  *  to  deliver,  from  curse  and 
danmation ;'  expressions  which  may  seem  tied  to  the  notion  of 


^  See  Laurence,  p.  165. 
3  '  Et  si  alia  sabtiliter  de  electione  disputari  fortasse  possont,  tamen 
prodest  piis  tenere  quod  promissio  $U  universalis.  Nee  debemus  de  voUm- 
UUe  Dei  cUiter  judicare  quam  juxta  Verbum  revdatum^  et  scire  debemusa 
quod  Dens  pneceperat,  ut  credamos/ — Oper<if  Vol.  iv.  p.  498 ;  Laurence, 
p.  434. 
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eleotioDy  embraced  by  Aagustine,  Calyin  and  Arminiufl,  namely, 
predestination  to  Ufe  eternal.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted,  that 
it  would  quite  suit  the  way  of  thinking,  common  to  those  who 
held  ecclesiastical  election,  to  speak  of  election  to  baptism  as 
iieetion  to  li/e^  and  as  delkeranee  from  curss  and  damnation. 
For  the  Church  of  Christ  is  that  body,  which,  having  been 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  destined  to  life  eternal, 
and  placed  in  a  position  of  deliverance  from  the  curse  of 
original  sin.  B^tism  is  for  the  remission  of  sin.  All  baptized 
infants  have  been  elected  therefore  to  life,  and  delivered  from 
curse  and  damnation.  The  election  to  life  eternal  indeed  is 
mediate,  through  election  to  the  Church,  not  immediate  and 
direct  Eveiy  baptized  Christian  has  been  chosen  out  of  the 
world  to  be  {daced  in  the  Church,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
brought  by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  a  vessel  made  to 
honour.  He  may  forfeit  the  blessing  afterwards,  but  it  has 
freely  been  bestowed  on  him.  All  persons  endued  with  such 
an  excellent  benefit  of  God  are  called  according  to  His  pur- 
pose by  His  E^irit.  They  are  freely  justified  and  made  sons 
of  God  by  adoption  (language  specially  used  in  the  Catechism 
of  baptized  children)  ;  they  be  made  like  the  image  of  the  only- 
begotten,  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  baptized  Christian  is  said  to  be 
regenerate  after  the  likeness  of  Christ.  The  next  step  in  his 
course  is  to  walk  in  good  works ;  the  last  to  attain,  by  God*s 
mercy,  to  everlasting  felicity. 

Such  language  then,  which  is  the  language  of  the  Article, 
suits  the  baptismal  theory  as  well  as  the  Calvinistic  .theory : 
and  it  has  been  contended  with  great  force  by  Archbishop 
Laurence  and  Mr.  Faber,  that  no  other  sense  can  be  properly 
attached  to  it. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  worthy  of  ccmsideration, 
whether  the  Article  was  not  designedly  drawn  up  in  guarded 
and  general  terms,  on  purpose  to  comprehend  all  persons  of 
tolerably  sober  views.    It  is  hardly  likely  that  Cranmer  and  his 
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fussooiates  would  have  been  willing  to  exclude  from  subsoription 
those  who  symbolized  with  the  truly  admirable  St.  Augustine, 
or  those  who  held  the  theory  of  prevision,  so  common  among 
those  fathers  whom  Cranmer  had  so  diligently  studied.  Nor 
again,  can  we  imagine  that  any  thing  would  have  been  put 
forth  markedly  offensive  to  Melanothon,  whose  very  thoughts 
and  words  seem  embodied  in  one  portion  of  this  Article,  as  well 
as  in  so  many  of  the  preceding.  Therefore,  though  Cranmer 
was  strong  in  condemning  those  who  made  Gk>d  the  author  of 
Bin>  by  saying  that  He  enforced  the  will;  though  he  firmly 
maintained  that  Christ  died  to  save  all  men,  and  would  have 
all  men  to  be  saved ;  though  he  and  his  fellows  rejected  the 
Calvinistio  tenet  of  final  perseverance ;  they  were  yet  willing 
to  leave  the  field  fairly  open  to  different  views  of  the  divine 
predestination,  and  accordingly  worded  the  Article  in  strictly 
Scriptural  language,  only  guarding  carefully  and  piously  against 
the  dangers  which  might  befal  <  carnal  and  curious  persons.^ 
After  long  and  serious  consideration,  I  am  inclined  to  think  this 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe 
that  Cranmer*s  own  opinions  were  certainly  neither  Arminian 
nor  Calvinistic,  nor  probably  even  Augustinian ;  yet  I  can  hardly 
think  that  he  would  have  so  worded  this  Article,  had  he  in- 
tended to  declare  very  decidedly  against  either  explanation  of 
the  doctrine  of  election. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  briefly  allude  to  the 
painful  controversies,  to  which  this  fruitful  subject  gave  rise  in 
the  Church  of  England,  since  the  Reformation.  A  sufficient 
account  was  given,  under  Article  XYI.,  of  the  disputes  which 
led  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  which, 
though  accepted  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  a  majority  of  the 
divines  at  Lambeth,  never  had  any  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
first  four  of  these  were  designed  to  express  distinctly  the  Cat- 
^nutic  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation ;  though  the  bishops 
isoftened  down  a  few  of  the  expressions  in  Whitaker's  original 
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draught,  so  as  to  make  them  a  little  less  exdusire^  The 
Puritan  party  at  Hampton  Court  wished  that  these  'nine 
assertions  orthodoxal'  should  be  added  to  the  XXXIX  Arti- 
cles, and  also  that  some  of  the  expressions  in  the  XXXIX 
Articles,  which  sounded  most  against  Calvinism,  should  be 
altered  or  modified ;  but  their  wish  was  not  obtained*.  There 
have  ever  since  continued  different  views  of  the  doctrine  of  pre- 


^  The  Lambeth  ArtideB,  after  revision  by  the  bishops,  were  as 
follows : — 

1  Dens,  ab  setetno,  pnedestinavit  quosdam  ad  vitam,  quosdam  repro- 
bavit  ad  mortem. 

2  Causi^  movens  prsedestmationis  ad  vitam,  non  est  previsio  fide!  ant 
perseverantiie,  aut  bonorum  operum  aut  ullius  rei  quie  insit  in  personis 
pnDdestinatis,  sed  sola  voluntas  beneplaciti  Dei. 

3  Prsedestinatorum  definitus  et  certus  est  numems,  qui  nee  augeri 
nee  minui  potest. 

4  Qui  non  sunt  prsedestinati  ad  salutem  neoessario  propter  peocata 
sua  damnabuntur. 

6  Vera,  viva  et  justificans  Fides,  et  Spiritus  Dei  justificantis  non  ex- 
Unguitur,  non  excidit,  non  evanescit,  in  electis,  aut  finaliter  aut  totaliter. 

6  Homo  vere  fidells,  i.  e.  fide  justificante  prseditus,  certus  est,  Plero- 
phoria  Fidei,  de  remissione  peccatorum  suorum,  et  salute  sempitema  sua 
per  Christum. 

7  Gratia  salutans  non  tribuitur,  non  communicatur,  non  conceditur 
nniversis  hominibus,  qua  servari  possint,  si  voluerint 

8  Nemo  potest  renire  ad  Christum,  nisi  datum  ei  ftierit,  et  nisi 
Pater  eum  trazerit.  Et  omnes  homines  non  trahuntur  a  Patre,  ut  veniant 
ad  Filium. 

9  Non  est  positum  in  arbitrio  aut  potestate  uniuscujusque  hominis 
salvari. 

We  saw  under  Article  XVI.  the  alterations  introduced  by  the  Lambeth 
Divines  into  Propositions  6  and  6,  thereby  materially  modifying  the  sense. 
The  first  Proposition  expresses  a  general  truth,  to  which  all  assent  In 
the  second  Whitaker  had  '  Causa  efficiens,'  which  the  bishops  altered  to 
movens ;  for  the  mowng  cause  of  man's  salvation  is  not  in  himself,  but  in 
€k)d's  mercy  through  Christ.  So,  instead  of  the  last  words  in  Whitaker's 
second  Proposition,  *Hd  soUh  ^  absolutch  et  simplex  voluntas  Dei,'  they  put 
'  sed  sola  voluntas  beneplaciti  Dei,'  because  our  salratipn  springs  firom 
God's  good  pleasure  and  goodness.  Tet  even  so  modified  (and  with  such 
modifications  all  their  original  force  was  lost)  the  Articles  did  not 
approve  themselves  to  the  Queen  or  the  best  of  our  then  living  divines. 
9  Cardwell's  Cor\fermces,  pp.  178,  aeq. 
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destination  amongst  lis,  and  diflTerent  interpretations  of  this 
XVIIth  Article.  It  were  indeed  much  to  be  wished  that  such 
differences  might  cease ;  but,  from  the  days  of  St.  Augustine 
to  this  day,  they  have  existed  in  the  universal  Church ;  and 
we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  them  utterly  subside  in  our  own 
portion  of  it. 
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Sbction  II. 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

IN  inyeetigating  the  Scriptural  dootrine  of  Election,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  keep  close  to  Scripture  itself, 
and  to  keep  clear  of  philosophy.  The  subject  of  Ood^s  fore- 
knowledge and  predestination  must  be  full  of  difSculty,  and  our 
question  can  only  be,  what  is  revealed  to  us,  not  what  may  be 
abstract  truth. 

The  disputes  between  the  Galvinists  and  Arminians  took, 
unhappily,  a  metaphysical,  almost  more  than  a  Scriptural  turn. 
The  Calyinists  were  unable  to  believe  in  the  contingency  of 
events  certainly  foreknown,  and  in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
Ood,  if  limited  by  His  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  subordinate 
beings.  The  Arminians,  truly  contending  that  an  action  was 
not  made  compulsory  because  it  was  foreseen,  held  it  inconsis- 
tent with  the  justice  of  God  to  destine  some  to  be  saved  and 
others  to  be  lost.  Both  argued  from  natural  religion;  and 
both  gave  weighty  reasons  for  their  inferences.  But  both  should 
have  seen  that  there  was  a  Hmit  to  all  such  investigations  which 
no  human  intelligence  could  pass ;  and  that  those  very  argu* 
ments,  which  reduced  their  adversaries  to  the  greatest  diffi-* 
culties,  might  often,  if  pursued  further,  have  told  against  them- 
selves. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  if  we  carry  out  our  investigations  on 
such  subjects  to  their  fullest  extent,  we  must  at  length  reach 
a  point  which  is  impassable,  but  where  we  are  at  least  as  much 
in  difficulty  and  darkness  as  at  any  previous  step  in  our  course. 
Thus,  why  God,  who  is  all  holy  and  merciful,  ever  permitted 
sin  to  exist,  seeing  He  could  have  prevented  it ;  why,  when 
nn  came,  not  only  into  the  creation,  but  into  this  world.  He 
did  not  wholly,  instead  of  partially,  remove  its  curse  and  power ; 
why  the  child  derived  it  from  its  parent;  why  the  unsinning 
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brute  creation  is  involved  in  pain  and  death,  the  wages  of  sin ; 
why,  whereas  one  half  of  the  infants  who  are  bom  die  before 
the  age  of  reason  and  responsibility,  yet  God  does  not  cause 
all  to  die  in  infancy  whom  He  foresees  will,  if  they  live,  live 
wickedly :— -these  and  like  questions,  which  pu2zle  us  as  to  the 
omnipotence,  the  justice,  or  the  goodness  of  God,  and  which 
neither  Scripture  nor  philosophy  will  answer,  ought  to  teach  us^ 
that  it  is  not  designed  that  we  should  be  satisfied  on  these 
deep  subjects  of  speculation,  concerning  which  Milton  has  de-> 
scribed  even  angelic  beings  as  lost  in  inextricable  difficulty. 

There  is  another  line  of  reasoning  which  has  been  taken 
in  this  controversy,  somewhat  more  bearing  on  practical  ques* 
tions,  and  yet  leading  us  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intelli- 
gence. The  Calvinist  feels  deeply  that  all  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  grace  of  God,  and  nothing  to  the  goodness  of  man.  There* 
fore,  he  reasons,  all  holiness  must  come  from  an  absolute  decree ; 
for,  if  not,  why  does  one  accept  grace,  another  refuse  it  i  If 
the  grace  be  not  irresistible,  there  must  be  something  merito^ 
Hous  in  him  who  receives,  compared  with  him  who  rejects. 
Both  indeed  may  resist  God^s  grace;  but  he  who  resists  the 
least,  so  as  not  to  quench  the  Spirit,  must  be  considered  as 
relatively,  if  not  positively,  meritorious.  The  Arminian,  on  the 
contrary,  admitting  that  merit  is  not  possible  for  man,  yet 
contends  that  the  belief  in  an  irreversible  decree  takes  away 
all  human  responsibility,  makes  the  mind  of  man  a  mere 
machine,  and  deprives  us  of  all  motives  for  exertion  and  watch- 
fulness. Even  these  arguments  lead  us  to  difficulties,  which 
perhaps  we  cannot  solve.  We  are  clearly  taught  to  believe  that 
sinful  man  can  deserve  no  good  from  God,  and  derives  all  he 
has  from  Him.  We  are  also  taught  to  feel  our  own  respon- 
sibility in  the  use  of  the  grace  given  us,  and  the  necessity 
of  exerting  ourselves  in  the  strength  of  that  grace.  There 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  harmonizing  the  two  truths ;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  construct  a  system  based  upon  one  of  themy 
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and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  If  we  cannot  see,  as  many 
think  they  can,  that  they  form  part  of  one  harmonious  whole, 
we  must  be  content  to  accept  them  both,  without  trying  to 
reconcile  them. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  rests  on  two  premises :  1  That 
election  infallibly  implies  salvation.  2  That  election  is  arbi* 
trary.  The  Arminians  admit  the  first  premiss,  which  is  pro^ 
bably  false,  and  reject  the  second,  which  is  probably  true.  If 
we  would  fairly  investigate  the  question,  we  must  begin  by  a 
determination  not  to  be  biassed  by  the  use  of  words,  nor  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  by  a  train  of  inductive  reasoning. 
The  former  is  a  mistake  which  prevails  extensively  on  almost 
all  religions  questions,  and  is  utterly  subversive  of  candour  and 
truth ;  the  latter  is  altogether  inadmissible  on  a  subject  so  deep 
as  that  under  consideration. 

To  begin  with  the  old  Testament,  a  portion  of  Scripture 
too  much  neglected  in  this  controversy,  we  read  much  there 
of  God's  election :  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  our 
authorized  translation  has  used  the  words  choose,  chosen,  choice 
in  the  old  Testament,  and  the  words  elect  and  election  in  the 
new  Testament,  whereas  the  original  must  be  the  same  in  both, 
and  the  ideas,  contained  under  both  phrases,  identical. 

Now  who  are  the  persons  spoken  of  in  the  old  Testament 
as  Ood*s  elect  or  chosen  people!  Plainly  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
the  children  of  Israel.  Let  us  then  observe,  first,  the  ground 
of  their  election ;  secondly,  to  what  they  were  elect  ? 

It  is  quite  apparent,  from  innumerable  statements  of  Mosed 
and  the  prophets,  that  the  cause  or  ground  of  Qod^s  election  of 
the  people  of  Israel  was  not,  as  on  the  Arminian  hypothesis, 
foreseen  faith,  but  Ood*s  good  pleasure,  springing  from  motives 
unknown  to  us.  It  was  not  for  *  their  righteousness,  for  the 
uprightness  of  their  heart,  that  they  went  in  to  possess  the 
land.'  The  Lord  did  *  not  give  them  the  good  land  to  possess 
for  their  righteousness:   for  they  were  a  stiffneckcd  people* 
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(Dent.  ix.  5,  6).  '  Only  the  Lord  had  a  delight  in  their  fathers, 
to  love  them,  and  He  chose  their  seed  after  them  above  all 
people^  (Dent.  x.  15).  '  The  Lord  will  not  forsake  His  people 
for  His  great  name^s  sake;  because  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord 
to  make  you  His  people^  (1  Sam.  xii.  22).  *  I  will  be  the  God 
of  all  the  families  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  be  my  people...!  have 
loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love ;  therefore  with  loving-kind* 
ness  have  I  drawn  thee'  (Jer.  xxxi.  1,  3).  'I  have  loved  you, 
saith  the  Lord,  yet  ye  say,  Whwein  haat  thou  loved  us  !  Was 
not  Esau  Jaoob''s  brother !  saith  the  Lord ;  yet  I  loved  Jacob, 
and  I  hated  Esau*  (Mai.  i.  2,  3) ;  a  passage,  which,  as  explained 
by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  13),  clearly  expresses  Gx>d*s  purpose  to 
choose  the  seed  of  Jacob  in  preference  to  that  of  Esau,  irre- 
spectively of  the  goodness  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  Arminian  hypothesis,  therefore,  of  foreseen  faith  is 
dearly  inapplicable  to  the  election  spoken  of  in  the  books  of 
the  old  Testament.  The  cause  and  ground  of  it  was  plainly 
God^s  absolute  irrespective  decree.  But  then  to  ich€U  was  the 
election  so  often  mentioned  there!  We  have  discovered  its 
ground ;  can  we  discover  the  correct  idea  to  be  attached  to  the 
action  itself! 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  none  but 
they,  were  the  objects  of  God's  electicm.  '  O  children  of  Israel 
....you  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth' 
(Amos  iii.  1,  2).  '  Thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God ;  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people 
unto  Himself,  above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth*  (Deut.  vii.  6).  '  The  Lord  had  a  delight  in  thy  fathers 
to  love  them,  and  He  chose  their  seed  after  them,  even  you 
among  all  people,  as  it  is  this  day^  (Deut.  x.  16).  *The  Lord 
hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be  His  peculiar  people,  as  He 
hath  promised  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldest  keep  all  His  com- 
mandments ;  and  to  make  thee  high  above  all  nations  which 
He  hath  made,  in  praise,  and  in  name,  and  in  honour;  and 
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that  thou  mayest  be  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lobd  thy  God' 
(Deut.  xxvi.  18|  19).  And,  *  What  one  nation  in  the  earth  is 
like  thy  people,  like  Israel,  whom  God  went  to  redeem  for  a 
people  to  Himself!... For  Thou  hast  oonfirmed  to  Thyself  Thy 
people  Israel,  to  be  a  people  unto  Thee  for  ever :  and  Thou, 
Lobd,  art  become  their  God'  (2  Sam.  yii.  23,  24).  "^ Blessed 
is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Loan,  and  the  people  whom 
He  hath  chosen  for  His  own  inheritance'  (Psal.  xxxiii.  12). 
'The  Lord  hath  chosen  Jacob  unto  Himself,  and  Israel  for 
His  peculiar  treasure'  (PsaL  cxxxv.  4).  ^  Thou,  Israel,  art  My 
servant,  Jacob,  whom  I  have  chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  My 
friend  ••..  I  have  chosen  thee  and  not  cast  thee  away'  (Isai. 
2lI  8,  9).  *  Yet  now  hear,  O  Jacob  My  servant ;  and  Israel, 
whom  I  have  chosen'  (IsaL  xiiv.  1).  '  For  Jacob,  My  servant's 
sake,  and  Israel  Mine  elect'  (IsaL  zlv.  4).  ^  Considereet  thou 
not  what  tins  people  have  spoken,  saying.  The  two  families 
which  the  Lord  hath  chosen.  He  hath  even  cast  them  off!' 
(Jer.  xxxiii.  24). 

All  these  passages  tell  exactly  the  same  tale,  and  explain 
to  us  the  nature  and  object  of  God's  election,  as  propounded 
under  the  old  Testament.  Were  the  Jewish  people,  who  are 
thus  constantly  called  God's  elect,  elected  to  an  unfailing  and 
infallible  salvation  of  their  souls !  Most  assuredly  not.  Nay, 
they  were  not  dected  to  m/allible  possession  even  of  all  the 
temporal  blessings  of  God's  people.  Victory  over  their  enemies, 
entrance  into,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  quiet  possession  of, 
the  promised  land  were  made  contingent  on  their  obedience  to 
God  s  will  (see  Deut.  vii,  viil  pasnm).  But  that,  to  which  they 
were  chosen,  was  to  be  God's  ^  peculiar  people' — to  be  *  a  holy 
people,'  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God — to  have  the  cove^ 
nant  and  the  promises,  and  to  be  the  Church  of  God.  Yet 
still  there  was  'set  before  them  life  and  death,  cursing  and 
blessing :'  and  they  were  exhorted  to  ^  choose  life ;'  ^  that  they 
might  dwell  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  to  their  fathers' 
(Deut.  XXX.  19,  20). 
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We  see  therefore,  firsts  that  the  cause  of  God*8  election  was 
arbitrary;  secondly,  that  the  election  itself  was  to  blessing 
indeed,  but  it  was  the  blessing  of  privilege,  not  of  absolute  pos- 
session. And  even  of  those  chosen  to  be  brought  out  of  Egypt, 
and  to  become  God*s  people  in  the  wilderness,  by  abusing  their 
privileges,  all  but  two  perished  before  they  reached  the  pro- 
mised land:  and  those  chosen  to  live  in  Canaan,  as  GodV 
Church  and  people  then  on  earth,  were  continually  provoking 
God's  indignation,  and  bringing  down  a  curse*  instead  of  a 
blessing  upon  them. 

The  seed  of  Abraham  then,  the  children  of  Israel,  were  the 
only  elect  people  of  God  at, that  time  upon  earth;  but  their 
election  was  to  the  privilege  of  being  God^^s  Church,  the  sub* 
jects  of  His  Theocratic  kingdom,  the  recipients  of  His  grace, 
and  the  depositaries  of  His  truth.  This  is  the  whole  nature 
of  election,  as  propounded  to  us,  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Pro- 
phets. If  there  were  any  farther  election,  and  of  what  nature 
it  may  have  been,  as  far  as  the  old  Testament  went,  was  one  of 
the  *•  secret  thmgs,  which  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God.^ 

Some  people  indeed  argue,  that,  if  one  person  or  body  of 
persons  is  predestined  to  light  and  privilege,  and  another  is 
debarred  from  them,  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing  as  if  one  was 
predestined  to  salvation  and  another  to  damnation ;  for,  if  the 
one  is  not  certainly  saved,  the  other  is  certainly  lost :  and  so,  if 
election  to  glory  be  not  taught,  reprobation  to  damnation  is. 
But  this  is,  first  of  all,  an  example  of  that  mode  of  induction, 
which  is  so  objectionable  in  questions  of  this  sort.  And  next, 
it  remains  to  be  proved,  either  that  privilege  leads  of  necessity 
to  salvation,  or  that  absence  of  privilege  leads  inevitably  to 
damnation.  However,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  generally  conceded, 
that  the  Jew  was  placed  in  a  more  favourable  state  for  attain-* 
ing  salvation  than  the  Gentile ;  and  that^  as  we  have  seen,  from 
an  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  This,  it  will  be  said,  is  as  incon* 
sistent  with  our  ideas  of  justice,  as  anything  in  the  system  of 
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Calvin  or  Augustine.  Admit  this,  and  you  may  as  well  admit 
alL  The  question,  however,  still  remains  the  same ;  not  what 
men  are  willing  to  admit,  but  what  the  Bible  reveals.  This 
election  to  light  and  privilege  is  evidently  analogous  to  those 
cases  which  we  see  in  God's  ordinary  Providence ;  some  bom 
rich,  others  poor;  some  nursed  in  ignorance,  others  in  full 
light ;  some  with  pious,  others  with  ungodly  parents ;  and  now 
too,  some  in  a  Christian,  others  in  a  heathen  land ;  some  with 
five  talents,  others  vnth  but  one.  Why  all  this  is  we  cannot 
tell ;  why  God  is  pleased  to  put  some  in  a  position  where  vice 
seems  all  but  inevitable,  others  where  goodness  seems  almost 
natural,  we  know  not ;  nor  again,^  as  has  been  said  before,  why 
He  does  not  ordain  that  all,  who  He  foresees  will  be  wicked, 
should  die  in  infancy.  We  know  and  see  that  such  is  His 
pleasure.  The  secret  motives  of  His  will  we  are  not  told,  and 
we  cannot  fathonu  We  are  left  to  believe  that,  though  hidden 
from  us,  they  must  be  right.  What  we  are  taught  is,  how  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  privileges,  whatever  they  may  be,  which 
we  have ;  to  escape  the  dangers,  and  profit  by  the  advantages 
of  our  position.     This  is  practical,  and  this  is  revealed  truth. 

To  return  to  the  old  Testament.  As  we  have  seen,  we 
there  read  much  of  election;  and  it  is  always  election  of  a 
certain  body  of  persons,  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  to  the  bless- 
ings and  privileges  of  being  of  the  Church  of  God.  And  we 
observe  another  thing,  namely,  that,  whereas  none  but  the 
Israelites  were  elected  to  such  privileges  then,  there  were  yet 
many  prophecies  of  a  time  when  other  persons,  individuals  of 
other  nations,  should  be  chosen  by  God,  and  made  partakers 
of  the  same  privileges  with  the  Jews — the  same  privileges 
enhanced  and  exalted.  Nay,  the  Jews  are  threatened,  as  a 
body,  with  rejection  from  privilege  for  their  sins ;  a  remnant 
only  of  them  being  to  be  retained  in  the  possession  of  bless- 
ing; and  vnth  that  remnant,  a  host  from  other  nations  to 
be  brought  in  and  associated* 
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When  we  oome  to  the  new  Testammt,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Apoetles  were  all  Jews,  but  their  mission  was 
to  proclaim  that  the  Jewish  Church  had  passed  away»  and  to 
bring  in  converts  to  the  Christian  Church.  Especially,  St.  Paul 
had  to  found  a  Church  among  the  Gentiles,  and  to  bring  the 
Gentiles  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  Nothing  therefore  could  be 
more  natural,  or  more  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the 
Apostles,  than,  as  it  were,  to  apologize  to  the  Jews,  and  to 
explain  to  the  Gentiles  the  new  condition,  which  the  Ahnighty 
had  designed  for  His  Church  in  the  world.  It  would  be  most 
natural  that  they  should  enlarge  upon  the  truth,  that  in  God^s 
eternal  counsels  there  were  general  purposes  of  mercy  for 
mankind,  to  be  effected  by  means  of  bringmg  persons  into 
Christ's  Church,  and  therein  by  the  graces  of  His  Spirit  con- 
forming them  to  the  likeness  of  His  Son ;  that  though  hitherto 
His  mercy  in  this  respect  had  been  confined  to  the  Jews,  His 
further  plans  having  been  hid  for  ages  and  generations,  yet 
now  it  was  revealed  that  the  Gentiles  should  with  the  Jews 
be  fellow-heirs  (see  CoL  i.  25,  Eph.  iii.  6,  6} ;  that,  therefore, 
whereas  heretofore  the  seed  of  Abraham  had  been  the  only 
chosen  people  of  God,  yet  now  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  com- 
posed of  both  converted  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  his  chosen 
people ;  and  God,  who,  of  His  good  pleasure,  for  a  time  elected 
only  the  Jews,  had,  by  the  same  good  pleasure,  now  diosen 
individuals,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  be  members  of  His 
Church  and  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life.  In  thus  reasoning,  it 
is  most  natural  that  the  Apostles  should  constantly  compare  the 
state  of  Christians  with  the  state  of  the  Jews,  and  so  con- 
tinually use  old  Testament  language;  adopting  the  very  ex- 
pressions of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  simply  applying  them 
to  the  altered  condition  of  the  world,  and  to  the  enhirged 
condition  of  the  Church*  Thus,  were  the  Jews  constantly 
spoken  of  as  a  holy  people,  as  called  and  chosen  of  God  I  In 
like  manner,  St.  Paul  begins  scarce  any  Epistle  without  call- 
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ing  the  Church  addressed  in  it  either  holy,  called,  or  elect  (see 
IU)m.L6,7;>  lCor.i.9,24;  2Cor.i.l;  Eph.  i.  1 ;  Phil.i.l; 
(JoLi.l;  lThe(B8.i4;  2 Thess. ii.  18  ;  2Tim.L8— 10;  Heb. 
iiL  1,  &C.).  Were  the  Jews  spoken  of  as  ^  a  peculiar  people,  a 
kingdom  of  priests,  a  holy  nation '  (Exod.  xix.  5,  6) !  St.  Peter 
addresses  the  Christian  Church  as  ^  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  peculiar  people,  that  they  should  shew  forth  the 
praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  them  out  of  darimess  into  His 
marveUous  light :  which  in  times  past  were  not  a  people,  but 
now  are  the  people  of  GodV  So  too,  in  his  very  first  saluta- 
tion of  the  Church,  composed  aa  it  was  of  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile  converts,  he  calls  them  *  strangers  or  sojourners,  scattered 
abroad,  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father^ 
(1  Pet  L  2) ;  where,  like  St  Paul,  he  no  doubt  uses  this  ex- 
pression with  special  reference  to  the  objection  which  the  Jews 
made  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  They  thought  that  God's 
plan  was  only  to  call  the  children  of  Israel.  But  no  I  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  the  Church  (a  Gentile  as  well  as  a  Jewish 
Church)  as  chosen  and  preordained,  by  a  foreknown  and  pre- 
destinated counsel  of  God,  kept  secret  hitherto,  but  now  made 
manifesto 

This  mode  of  treating  the  question  is  no^ere  more 
apparent  than  in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
There  St.  Paul  is  addressing  a  Gentile  Church.  Having  first 
saluted  its  members,  as  '  the  holy  persons  in  Ephesus,  and  the 
faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,^  he  at  once  proceeds  to  give  God  thanks 
for  having  blessed   the   Christian   Church  with  all  spiritual 


^  Khjrdis,  6yioig,  not  as  in  our  version,  'called  to  be  saints,'  but,  'called, 
holy,'  as  the  Syriao. 

<  I  Pet.  ii.  9, 10.  8t  Peter  has  here  adopted  the  jerj  wcHrds  ad- 
dressed to  the  Jewish  people  in  Exod.  ziz.  6,  6,  zxiii.  22,  as  rendered  by 
the  LXX.  "Ea-tirSt  fun  Xa^g  w€ptovatos  oar6  nayrwf  r&v  iBvtiu ....  v/icit 
bi  Zaf(r04  yuot  fiaatkttov  Updrtvita  Koi  iBvot  ctyior. 

s  Gomp.  1  Pet.  V.  13;  where  he  speaks  of  the  whok  Church  at 
Babylon  as  *  elect  together  with'  those  churches  to  whom  he  writes. 
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blessings  in  Christ  Jesus,  according  as  He  had  chosen  that 
Church  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  the  object 
of  such  election  being  that  it  might  be  made  holy  and  without 
blame  before  him  in  love ;  God  having  predestinated  its  mem- 
bers to  the  adoption  of  children  (as  the  Jews  had  of  old  been 
children  of  God),  through  Jesus  Christ  to  Himself,  according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of 
His  grace  (Eph.  i.  3 — 6).  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
Church's  blessing  in  having  redemption  through  the  Blood  of 
Christ,  and  says,  that  now  God  has  made  known  His  hitherto 
hidden  will,  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time  all 
things  were  to  be  collected  together  under  one  Head  in  Christ, 
both  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth  (w.  9, 10).  And  he 
continues,  that  in  Him  '  toe  (that  is,  those  who  have  believed 
from  among  the  Jews)  have  obtained  an  inheritance,  being 
predestinated  according  to  his  purpose,'  &c.  '  In  whom  ye  also 
(ye  Grentile  Christians)  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  of  the  word 
of  truth  *(w.  11— 1S)\ 

The  Apostle  next  proceeds  to  ^ve  thanks  for  their  con- 
version and  faith,  and  to  pray  for  their  further  grace  and 
enlightenment  (Eph.  i.  15,  ii.  1 0).  He  reminds  them  of  their 
former  Oentile  state,  when   they  were  without    Christ,  and 


^  The  force  of  the  14th  verse  is  almost  lost  in  our  translation ;  its 
peculiarity  consisting  in  its  use  and  adaptation  of  the  old  Testament 
language  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  words  rendered  in  our  version, 
'until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession,'  mean  more  likely, 
'with  reference  to  the  ransom  of  Qod's  peculiar  people,  or,  of  the  people 
whom  Qod  hath  made  His  own ;'  dg  avoKvrptoaiv  r^r  9r€/>iirou7(rco9(.  See 
Exod.  xiz.  5,  6;  xxiii.  22.  So  the  LXX.  read  Malachi  iii.  17,  where 
it  appears  prophetic  of  the  Oentile  Church.  Compare  the  language  of 
St.  Peter,  quoted  in  the  last  note  but  one,  who  calls  the  Church  \ahs 
wig  w€ptirolf}<n¥,  St  Paul,  (Acts  xx.  28)  speaking  to  the  Ephesians,  calls 
them  the  Church  of  God,  $y  frcpiCTronfo-aro  dtii  rot;  Idlov  aiftarot.  The 
expression  appears  to  mean  *  the  people  whom  Ood  made  His  own,'  so 
first  applied  to  the  Jewish,  afterwards  to  the  Christian  Church.  See 
Schleusner  on  this  word ',  Hammond,  RosenmttUer  and  Macknight  on 
Ephes.  i.  14,  and  on  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
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alieiui  from  the  oommonwealth  of  Israel  (ii.  11,  12)  ;  and  telb 
them,  that  now  they  are  brought  nigfa  by  Christ,  who  hath 
broken  down  the  partition  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
reconciled  both  Jews  and  Oentiles  to  God  in  one  body,  preach- 
ing peace  to  the  Gentiles,  who  were  far  off,  and  to  the  Jews, 
who  were  nigh  (w.  18 — ^17).  He  says  that  they  are  therefore 
now  no  longer  far  off  from  God,  but  are  made  fellow-citizens  of 
the  same  dty,  the  Church,  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  same 
household  of  God,  and  are  built  on  the  same  foundation,  and  all 

grow  together  to  one  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  (w.  18 22). 

An  this  was  a  mystery,  in  other  ages  not  made  known,  but 
now  revealed  to  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit,  viz,  that 
it  had  been  part  of  God's  eternal  purpose  of  mercy,  that  Gen- 
tiles diould  be  fellow-heirs  with  Jews,  both  members  of  the  same 
body,  the  Church,  and  partakers  of  the  same  promise  in  Christ 
by  the  Gospel  (iii.  3—6). 

The  Churches  which  the  Apostles  thus  addressed  as  elect, 
and  on  winch  they  impress  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  their 
election,  are  stiD  treated  by  them  as  in  a  state  of  probation ; 
and  their  election  is  represented,  not  merely  as  a  source  of 
comfort,  but  also  as  full  of  responsibility.  Thus,  to  the 
Ephesians,  of  whose  election  we  find  St.  Paul  spoke  so  strongly 
in  the  first  chapter,  he  says,  *  I . .  •  beseech  you  that  ye  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called'  (Ephes.  iv.  1). 
And  he  thenceforth  continues  through  the  whole  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Epistle,  teaching  them  how  to  live  so  as  not 
to  forfeit  their  blessings — not  to  be  '  like  children,  tossed  to 
and  fro*  (iv.  14) — not  tp  'walk  henceforth  as  other  Gen- 
tiles' (17) — not  to  grieve  the  Spirit  (80) — ^not  to  be  par- 
takers with  fornicators  and  unclean  livers,  who  have  no  in- 
heritance in  God*s  kingdom  (v.  1—7) — to  'have  no  fellow- 
ship with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness*  (11) — to  'walk 
cuxmmspeotly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise'  (16) — not  to  be  *  drunk 
with  wine,  but  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit'  (18) — to  *  put  on 
Vol.  II.  G 
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Hbe  whole  armour  of  God,  that  they  might  be  able  to  ttand 
against  the  wiles  of  the  devil»^  knowing  that  they  had  a  con- 
test against  wicked  spirits;  that  so  they  might  'be  able  to 
withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand  ^ 
(vi.  11, 12,  13). 

Just  similar  is  his  language  to  other  Churches.  Thus,  the 
Philippians,  whom  he  calls  'saints,^  he  bids  to  'work  out  thdr 
own  salvation  with  fewr  and  trembling  ^  (Phil.  ii.  12 ;  compare 
liL  12 — 16).  The  Colossians,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  having 
been  'translated  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood's  dear  Son,'  he 
bids  ^  to  put  on,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,'  all 
Christian  graces  (iii.  12 — 17)  ;  and  to  avoid  all  heathen  vices 
(iil  5 — 9) ;  and  thaij  on  the  very  principle  that  they  were 
to  consider  themselves  as  brought  into  a  new  state  in  Christ 
(iii.  9,  10).  The  Thessaknians,  whom  he  tells  that  he  ^  knows 
their  election  of  God  ^  (1  Thess.  i.  4),  he  warns  against  sloth  and 
deep  (1  Thess.  v.  6),  urges  them  to  put  on  Christian  armour 
(v.  8,  9),  exhorts  them  not  to  ^quench  the  Spirit'  (v.  19). 
And  to  Timothy  he  says  of  himself,  that  he  ^  endures  all  things 
for  the  elects*  sake  ;^  and  thaii  not  because  the  dect  are  sure 
of  salvation,  but  in  order  thai  <  they  may  abo  obtain  the  sal- 
vation which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory '  (2  Tim. 
ii.  10). 

In  exactly  the  same  manner,  St  Peter,  as  we  have  seen, 
addresses  those  to  whom  he  writes  as  '  elect,'  and  calls  them 
'  an  elect  generation,'  (1  Pet.  L  2 ;  ii.  9) :  but  he  still  urges  them 
to  'abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,'  (ii  11);  to  'pass  the  time  of 
their  sojourning  here  in  fear,'  (i.  17);  to  be  'sober  and  watch 
unto  prayer,'  (iv.  17);  to  ^give  diligence  to  make  their  calling 
and  election  sure,'  (2  Pet.  i.  10);  to  'beware  lest,  being  led 
away  with  the  error  of  the  wicked,  they  fall  from  their  own 
stedfastness.'  (2  Pet.  iii.  17). 

All  this  is  in  the  same  spirit  and  tone.  It  is,  allowing  for 
the  change  of  circumstances,  just  as  the  prophets  addressed  the 
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Jewi.  The  propheti  addrensed  the  Jews,  and  the  ftpoetles  ad- 
dreflsed  Chruitiaiui,  aa  God^a  chosen  people,  ae  elect,  predesthiated 
to  the  Chnroh,  to  grace,  to  blessing.  But  then,  they  uige  their 
blessings  and  election,  as  motives,  not  for  confidence,  but  for 
watchfiifaiess.  They  speak  to  them  aa  having  a  conflict  to  nmin- 
tain,  a  race  to  mn ;  and  they  exhort  them  not  to  quench  the 
Spirit,  y/rbo  is  aiding  them,  to  beware  lest  they  fall  from  the 
stedfaatness  of  their  faith,  to  be  sober  and  watch  to  the  end. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  ibe  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  the 
ninth  chapter  more  especially,  St  Paul  considers  the  question 
of  God's  rejecting  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  calling  into  His 
Church  a  body  of  persons,  elected  from  among  Jews  and  Oen- 
tOes.  The  rejection  of  his  fellow-countrymen  he  himself  deeply 
deplcures ;  but  there  was  a  difficulty  and  objection  arising,  which 
he  sets  himself  directly  to  solve*  G^  had  chosen  Israel  for 
His  people.  He  had  given  them  *  an  everlasting  cov^iant,  even 
the  siwe  mercies  of  David.'  Could  then  the  rejection  of  the  Jews 
be  explained  consistently  with  God's  justice,  His  promises  and 
His  past  dealing  with  His  people  ?  Objections  of  this  kind  the 
Apostle  replies  to.  And  he  does  so  by  shewing,  that  God's 
dealings  now  were  just  as  they  had  always  been  of  old.  Of  old. 
He  gave  the  promise  to  Abraham,  but  afterwards  limited  it  to 
his  seed  in  Isaac.  Then  again,  though  Esau  and  Jacob  were 
both  Isaac's  children.  He  gave  the  privileges  of  His  ^Church  to 
the  descendants  of  Jacob,  not  to  those  of  Esau ;  and  that,  with 
no  reference  to  Jacob*s  goodness ;  for  the  restriction  of  the  pro- 
mise was  made  before  either  Jacob  or  Esau  were  bom ;  exactly 
according  to  those  words  by  MakMshi,  where  God,  speaking  of 
His  calling  of  the  Israelites,  says,  'Jacob  have  I  loved,  but 
Esau  have  I  hated.'  (Rom.  ix.  6 — 13).  This  restriction  there- 
fore of  God's  promisee,  first  to  Isaac,  then  to  Jacob,  corre- 
sponded exactly  vnth  His  purposes  now  revealed  in  the  Gospel, 
viz.  to  bring  to  Christian  and  Church-privileges  that  portion  of 
the  Jews  who  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  to  cast  off  the  rest, 
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ivho  were  hardened  in  unbelief.  From  verse  11  to  verse  19, 
St.  Paul  states  an  objection  to  this  doctrine  of  God^s  election, 
which  he  replies  to  in  verse  20.  The  objection  He  states  thus, 
'  Shall  we  say  then  that  there  is  injustice  with  God  V  For  the 
language  of  Scripture  seems  to  imply  that  there  is ;  God  being 
represented  as  saying,  *  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have 
mercy/  which  shews  that  it  is  of  God*s  mercy,  and  not  of  man*s 
wilL  Again,  it  is  said  to  Pharaoh,  <  For  this  cause  have  I  raised 
thee  up,  that  I  might  shew  my  power  in  thee/  So  that  it 
seems  to  be  taught  us,  that  God  shews  mercy  on  whom  He 
will,  and  hardens  whom  He  will.  It  may  therefore  be  reason- 
ably said,  why  does  He  yet  find  fault  with  the  fiinner ;  *  for  who 
hath  resisted  His  will  V  (ver.  14 — 19).  This  objection  to  God's 
justice  the  Apostle  states  thus  strongly,  that  he  may  answer  It 
the  more  fiilly.  His  reply  is,  that  such  complaints  against  God, 
for  electing  the  Jewish  people,  and  placing  Pharaoh  in  an 
exalted  station,  and  bearing  long  with  his  wickedness,  are  pre- 
sumptuous and  arrogant.  '  Nay,  but  O  man,  who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God !  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that 
formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus !  Hath  not  the  potter 
power  over  the  day  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour  and  another 
unto  dishonour!^  (w.  20,  21) \    Shall  man  complun,  because 


1  See  Jer.  zriii.  2 — 10.  'The  scriptural  Bimilitude  of  the  potter  and 
the  clay  is  ofien  triumphautly  appealed  to  as  a  proof  that  Qod  has  from 
eternity  decreed,  and  what  is  more,  has  revealed  to  ti«,  that  He  has  bo 
decreed  the  salvation  or  perdition  of  each  indindual,  without  any  other 
reason  assigned  than  that  such  is  His  will  and  pleasure:  "we  are  in 
His  hands,"  say  these  predestinarians,  **  as  day  is  in  the  potter^s,  who  hath 
power  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  yenel  to  honour  and  another 
to  dishonour  f*  not  obserringyin  their  hasty  eagerness  to  seize  on  erery 
apparent  confirmation  of  their  system,  that  this  similitude,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  rather  makes  against  them ;  since  the  potter  nerer  makes  any  vessel 
for  ih€  express  purpose  of  being  broken  and  destroyed.  This  comparison 
accordingly  agrees  much  better  with  the  view  here  taken ;  the  potter, 
according  to  his  own  arbitrary  choice,  makes  ''of  the  same  lump  one 
vessel  to  honour,  and  another  to  dishonour,*'  t.  e.  some  to  nobler  and 
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Ood  ordamed  the  Jews  for  a  place  of  eminenoe  in  His  Charoh^ 
or  raised  Pharaoh  as  king  of  Egypt  to  a  position  of  honour^ 
and  yet  a  position  in  which  he  would  only  the  more  sorely  ex- 
hibit his  wickedness !  We  know  not  the  secret  motives  of  GodVi 
will  What,  if  the  real  reason  of  all  this  were,  that  '  Ood, 
willing  to  manifest  His  wrath  and  to  make  His  power  known,^ 
as  He  did  with  Pharaoh,  so  now  also  has  endured  with  much 
long-suflTering  the  unbelieving  Israelites,  who  are '  vessels  of  wrath  * 
ahready  'fitted  to  destruction/  in  order  'that  He  might  make 
known  the  riches  of  His  gloiy  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which 
He  had  afore  prepared  for  a  position  of  honour,  even  on  us» 
who  are  that  Church  of  Christ,  which  He  hath  now  called  not 
of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles,*  (w.  20 — 24). 

If  we  will  cast  aside  preconceived  doctrines  and  conventional 
phraseology,  it  will  surely  appear  that  such  is  the  plain  meaning 
ot  this  memorable  chapter.  The  Apostle  is  explaining  the 
justice  of  God^s  dealings,  in  having  long  borne  with  the  Jewish 
race,  and  now  casting  them  off  and  establishing  a  Church  com- 
posed partly  of  the  remnant  of  the  Jews,  partly  of  Gentile  con- 
verts. Herein  He  only  acted  as  He  had  ever  done,  calling  first 
the  seed  of  Abraham  His  chosen,  then  the  seed  of  Isaac,  elected 
from  the  dect,  and  again  (elected  once  more  out  of  them)  the 
seed  of  Jacob;  and  as  Ho  had  borne  long  with  Pharaoh^s 
wickedness,  that  He  might  make  him  the  more  signal  monument 
of  His  vengeance,  so  perhaps  it  was  with  the  Jews.     He  had 


tome  to  meaner  uses ;  but  all  for  »<nn$  use ;  none  with  the  design  that  it 
should  be  cast  away  and  dashed  to  pieces:  even  so  the  Almighty,  of  His 
own  arbitrary  choice,  causes  some  to  be  bom  to  wealth  or  rank,  others  to 
poTcrty  and  obscurity;  some  in  a  heathen  and  others  in  a  Christian 
countiy;  the  advantages  and  privileges  bestowed  on  each  are  various, 
and,  as  £Eur  as  we  can  see,  arbitrarily  dispensed ;  the  final  rewards  or 
puniflliments  depend,  as  we  are  plainly  taught,  on  the  use  or  abuse 
of  these  advantages.' — ^Arohbp.  Whately,  E$sayi  on  the  Wriimgs  of  St 
Paul  Essay  UL  on  Election,  an  essay  full  of  dear  and  thoughtftil 
statements  and  elucidations. 
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borne  long  with  them,  partly  in  meroy,  and  partly  ihat  He 
might  magnify  His  power,  and  shew  the  severity  of  His  justice. 

The  same  subject  is  kept  in  view,  more  or  less,  throughout 
the  two  fdlowing  chapters.  In  the  11th  he  again  distinctly  recurs 
to  the  bringing  of  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  race  into  the  Church 
of  Christ,  not  indeed  the  whole  nation — ^but  restricted  again,  as 
it  once  was  in  Isaac,  and  afterwards  in  Jacob.  He  instances 
the  case  in  which  all  Israel  seemed  involved  in  one  common 
apostasy,  and  yet  God  told  Elias  that  there  were  seven  thousand 
men  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Even  so  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Gospel.  All  Israel  seemed  oast  off,  but  it  was 
not  so:  a  remnant  remaiped,  a  remnant  was  called  into  the 
Church,  chosen  or  elected  into  it  by  the  grace  of  God.  *  Even 
so  at  this  present  time  also  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace,^  Boul  xi.  5. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  passage  which,  even  more  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  may  be  considered  as  the  stronghold  either 
of  the  Calvinist  or  the  Arminian.  Both  claim  it  as  nnquestion* 
ably  their  own.  The  passage  is  Rom.  viiL  29,  30 :  *  For  whom 
He  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  His  Son,  that  He  might  be  the  firstborn  among 
many  brethren.  Moreover,  whom  He  did  predestinate,  them  He 
also  called :  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified :  and 
whom  he  justified,  them  He  also  glorified.' 

The  Calvinist  contends  that  the  passage  plainly  speaks  of 
predestination  to  eternal  glory;  the  various  clauses  shewing  the 
progress,  from  the  first  purpose  of  God,  through  calling  and 
justifying,  to  the  final  salvation  of  the  elect  souL  The  Armi- 
nian replies,  that,  though  it  is  true  that  the  passage  speaks  of 
predestination  to  eternal  gloiy,  yet  it  is  evidently  on  the  ground 
of  foreseen  faith ;  for  it  begins  with  the  words  '  whom  He  did 
foreknow ;'  shewing,  that  His  foreknowledge  of  their  acceptance 
of  His  grace  was  the  motive  of  His  predestination  of  their 
glory.     That  the  Arminian  has  scarcely  ground  for  this  argu- 
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ment  floems  olear  from  the  use  of  ths  word  *  foreknew^  ia  Rom. 
xL  2  ;  whero  *  Hath  God  oatt  away  His  people  wh<Hn  He  fore- 
knew r  can  scarcely  mean  otherwise  than  '  whom  He  had  pre- 
destinated to  be  His  Church  of  old.'  Bat  then,  though  it  seems 
that  the  passage  speaks  of  an  arbitrary  purpo$$^  yet  it  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  any  direei  reference  to  /uiur^  gloiy.  The 
verbs  are  all  in  the  pasi  tense,  and  none  in  the  future^  and 
therefore  cannot  certainly  be  translated  as  future.  Esther 
^  whotn  He  hath  justified,  them  He  hath  glorified  V  or  *  whom 
he  jmHfies,  them  Be  also  gkrifim^*  would  correctly  render  it ; 
since  the  aorist  expresses  either  a  patt  or  a  fmm4.  Hence  the 
passage  was  uniformly  understood  by  the  ancients  as  referring 
not  to  future  ^arj  of  Christians  in  the  world  to  come,  but  to 
tiiat  preient  glorification  of  the  elect,  which  consists  in  their  piu> 
ticipation  in  the  high  honour  and  privilege  bestowed  by  God 
upon  His  Church*.  And,  as  they  viewed  it»  so  grammatical 
aoouraey  will  oblige  us  to  understand  it.  And  if  so,  then  we 
must  interpret  the  passage  in  correspondence  with  the  language 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  in  the  chapter  already  con- 
sidered in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  *  Those  whom  God  in 
His  eternal  counsels  chose  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
His  elect  people,  the  Church,  He  designed  to  bring  to  great 
blessings  and  privileges ;  namely,  conformity  to  the  likeness  of 
His  Son,  calling  into  His  Church,  justification,  and  the  high 
honour  and  gloiy  of  being  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  V 


«  See  Faber,  Prim.  Doct.  of  Election^  who  quotes  from  Whitby, 
Origen,  Chrjsostom,  (EcumeniuB,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  pseudo-Am- 
brosiuB,  and  Jerome,  as  concurring  in  this  interpretation  of 'glorified/ 

>  I  have  myself  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
dirested  of  conventional  phraseology,  which  cramps  our  whole  mind  in 
these  inquiries.  But  I  should  wish  to  guard  against  dogmatizing  too 
decidedly  on  such  passages.  I  think  this  passage,  and  one  other  (John 
Ti.  37—39)  to  be  the  strongest  passages  in  faTOur  of  the  theory  of  Bt. 
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It  would  exceed  our  limits,  if  we  were  to  consider  all  the 
passages  bearing  on  this  doctrine  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  parable  of  the  vineyard  (Matt.  xx.  1 — 16),  and 
of  the  wedding  feast  (Matt.  xxiL  1 — 14),  evidently  speak  the 
language  of  ecclesiastical  election,  the  calling  of  the  Jews,  and 
then  the  election  of  the  halt  and  maimed  heathen  from  the 
highways  and  hedges  into  the  Christian  Church  ^ 

In  the  Acts,  we  read  of  God's  ^  adding  to  the  Church  such 
as  should  be  saved,^  (tov9  awS^ofievou^f  those  who  were  being 
saved),  where  the  words  plainly  mean,  that  God  brought  into 
His  Church  those  whom  He  chose  to  the  privileges  of  a  state  of 
salvation'  (Acts  ii.  47). 

In  Acts  xiiL  48,  we  hear  of  persons  *  believing,  as  many  as 
were  ordained  to  eternal  life,^  which  sounds  at  first  much  like 
the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  word  here 
rendered  ordained,  is  no  where  else  employed  in  the  sense  of 
predesiinaied ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  so  interpreted  here,  we  must 
perforce  understand  it  as  meaning  that  they  were  predestinated 
to  the  reception  of  that  Gospel,  which  is  itself  the  way  to  eternal 


Augustine;  and  their  full  weight  ought  to  be  given  them.  Some  sound 
and  learned  divines  have  thought  that  the  new  Testament  evidently 
speaks  of  election  to  grace,  and  that  most  of  the  passages  on  the  subject 
relate  to  this,  but  that  there  are  also  passages  which  relate  to  a  further 
election  out  of  the  elect,  to  glory. 

1  The  words,  with  which  these  two  parables  end,  seem,  at  first  sight, 
an  exception  to  the  use  of  the  word  elect  in  the  Scriptures ;  vis.  *  Many 
are  called,  but  few  chosen :'  iroXXol  ftiw  kXttoI,  iktyoi  di  ^KkticroL  It  is, 
however,  merely  a  different  application  of  the  same  term.  Many  are 
called  to  Christian  priyil^ges,  but  only  those  who  make  a  good  use 
of  them  are  chosen  to  salvation.  Notwithstanding,  then,  a  different 
application  of  the  word  ehoeeth  the  principle  laid  down  appears  to  be 
precisely  the  same. 

s  roi)g  awCofitvcvs,  Dr.  Hammond  (on  Luke  xiii.  23,  and  1  Pet.  ii.  6, 
in  which  he  is  followed  by  Lowth  on  Isaiah  i.  9,  Ezek.  vii.  6,)  considers  this 
expression  as  synonymous  with  the  ^remnant*  or  'escaped,'  T*112^»  ^ 
often  spoken  of  in  the  old  Testament.  The  Syriac  renders  the  words 
by   |2^^0  OOOI  ^l*'  qui  salvi  fiebant  in  coetu  vel  ecdesia. 
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life,  and  whidi,  if  not  abused,  ^nll  sorely  lead  to  it.  Otherwise 
the  passage  would  prove,  that  all  those  who  heard  the  Apostles 
and  embraced  the  Gospel  and  the  Church,  must  have  been 
finally  saved;  a  thing  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and 
wholly  inconsistent  with  experienced 

In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  we  have  two  or  three  passages, 
supposed  to  speak  markedly  the  language  of  Calvimsm. 

1  *  All  that  the  Father  giveth  Me  shall  come  to  Me ; 
and  him  that  cometh  to  Me  I  wiQ  in  no  wise  cast  out  ^  (John 
vi.  37). 

2  'And  this  is  the  Father^s  will  which  hath  sent  Me, 
that  of  all  which  He  hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but 
should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day '  (John  vi.  39). 

3  '  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  ^ 
devil  r  (John  vi.  70). 

4  ^  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they 
follow  me :  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall 
never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand. 
My  Father,  which  gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  no 
(man)  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father^s  hand  ^  (John 
X.  27—29). 

6  ^  Because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  ekosm 
you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you  ^  (John 
XV.  18). 

6  *  Holy  Father,  keep  through  Thine  own  Name  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  Me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  We  are. 
While  I  was  with  them  in  the  world,  I  kept  them  in  Thy 
Name :  those  that  Thou  gavest  Me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of 
them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition ;  that  the  Scripture 
might  be  fulfilled'  (John  xvii.  11,  12). 

Some  of  these  passages,  taken  by  themselves,  undoubtedly 
bear  a  very  Calvinistic  aspect ;  especially  the  second  and  the 


^  See   Hammond  on  this  verse,  and  also  his  notes  on  Luke  ziii.  23 ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  6. 
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foarth.  But  if  we  take  them  altogether  they  explain  each 
other.  The  whole  then  seems  a  connected  seheme.  The  Fa* 
Uier  gives  a  Church  of  disciples  to  His  Son ;  who  also  Himsdf 
chooses  them  from  the  world.  Those,  that  the  Father  thus 
gives  to  the  Son,  assuredly  come  to  Him,  and  are  joined  unto 
His  fellowship  ^  It  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  any  o(  these 
should  perish.  ^  He  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner.^  *  It  is 
not  the  will  of  the  Father  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish.^  Whilst  our  blessed  Lord  was  on  earth  with  His 
Church,  He  preserved  and  guarded  it  by  His  presence ;  and 
when  He  left  it,  He  prayed  the  Father  that  He  would  guard 
and  support  His  disciples^  '  not  taking  them  from  the  world, 
but  keeping  them  from  the  evil'  (John  xvii.  15).  The  faith- 
Ailness  of  God  is  pledged  to  support  His  tempted  servants,  and 
His  greatness  secures  them  against  all  dangers,  and  assures 
them  that  none  shall  be  able  to  take  them  out  of  Christ's 
hands.  Yet  that  their  final  perseverance  and  salvation  are  not 
so  certainly  secured,  as  that,  because  they  have  been  given  to 
Christ,  they  can  never  at  last  be  condemned,  is  evid^iced  by 
the  case  of  Judas  Iscariot,  who,  in  the  third  and  sixth  of  the 
above  passages,  is  numbered  with  Christ's  elect^  and  with 
those  whom  the  Father  had  given  Him ;  yet  still  is  mentioned 
as  one  who,  notwithstanding  Christ*s  own  presence  and  guid- 
ance, had  fallen  away  and  perished.  He,  like  the  rest,  had 
been  of  Christ^s  sheep,  elect  to  discipleship  and  grace;  but 
having  quenched  the  Spirit,  and  been  unfaithful,  he  was  not 
chosen  to  salvati<m'. 


1  Compare  John  x.  16 :  '  Other  sheep  I  have^  that  are  not  of  this 
fold'  (Gentiles,  not  Jews) ;  '  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear 
My  Toice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd/ 

3  Compare,  *  1  speak  not  of  you  all ;  I  know  whom  I  have  chosen,' 
(meamng  Jodas).    John  xiii.  18. 

8  I  cannot  see  that  any  force  is  put  upon  the  passages  from  St.  John 
by  the  explanation  and  paraphrase  in  the  text.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
wb<»i  all  are  compared  together,  no  other  sense  can  be  attached  to  them. 
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Whaterw  tiien  be  pUHoaophicany  true  concerning  man*» 
fireedmn  and  Ood's  soyereignty  and  foreknowledge ;  the  ques- 
tion which  18  practical  to  ub,  is,  How  far  has  God  revealed  m 
His  word  the  grounds  of  His  dealings  with  us !  If  the  fore« 
going  investigation  has  heen  foirlj  conducted,  we  must  conclude, 
that  the  revelation,  which  has  been  given  us,  concerns  His  will 
and  purpose  to  gather  together  in  Christ  a  Church  chosen  out 
of  the  world,  and  that  to  this  Church,  and  to  every  individual 
m^nber  <^  it,  He  gives  the  means  of  salvation.  That  salvation, 
if  attained,  will  be  whoBy  due  to  the  grace  of  Ood,  which  first 
chooses  the  elect  soul  to  the  blessings  of  the  baptismal  covenant, 
and  afikerwards  endues  it  with  power  to  live  the  life  of  faith, 
14  on  the  other  hand,  the  proffiared  salvation  be  forfeited, 
it  will  be  m  consequ^ice  of  the  fault  and  wickedness  of  him 
that  rejects  it.  Much  is  said  of  God*s  will,  that  all  should  be 
saved,  and  of  Christ's  death  as  sufficient  for  all  men  ;  and  we 
hear  <^  none  diut  out  ham  salvation  but  (or  their  own  faults 
and  demerits.  More  than  this  cannot  with  certainty  be  in- 
ferred from  Soripture ;  for  it  appears  most  probable  that  what 
we  learn  there  concerns  only  predestination  to  grace,  there 
being  no  revelation  concerning  predestination  to  glory. 

The  old  Testament,  our  blessed  Lord,  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter 
and  St  John,  and  after  them  the  earliest  Christian  Fathers, 
seem  thus  in  perfect  harmony  to  speak  of  God's  election  of 
individuals  to  His  Church.  Of  any  further  election  we  cannot 
say  that  they  did  speak.  New  and  more  subtle  questions  were 
brought  in  by  philosophers,  like  Clement  and  Origen,  which 
were  more  fully  worked  out  by  the  powerful  intellect  of  St. 


Tet,  as  aboTo  noted,  the  passages  marked  1  and  2,  and  Romans  viii. 
29,  30,  are  the  passages  most  favourable  to  the  theory  of  St.  Augustine. 
And  it  is  so  fearful  a  thing  to  put  a  strained  interpretation  on  the  words 
of  Christ,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  a  system,  that  I  would  not  willingly 
err,  by  pressing  on  others  those  interpretations  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
undoubtedly  true. 
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Augustine;  whose  contact  with  philosophic  heretics  tempted 
him  to  philosophic  speculations.  In  later  times  the  disputationir 
of  the  schoolmen  still  mingled  metaphysics  with  theology; 
till  the  acute  but  over-bold  mind  of  Calvin  moulded  into  full 
proportion  a  system  which  has  proved  the  fertile  source  of 
discord  to  all  succeeding  generations.  In  the  hands  of  the 
great  Genevan  divine  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  quiet  and 
otiose,  but  became  the  basis  and  groundwork  of  his  whole 
scheme  of  theology.  Much  of  that  scheme  was  sound  and 
admirable ;  but  it  was  so  made  to  bend  and  square  itself  to  its 
author  s  strong  view  of  predestination,  that  it  lost  the  fair 
proportions  of  Catholic  truth. 

Deep  learning  and  fervent  piety  have  characterized  many 
who  have  widely  differed  in  these  points  of  doctrine.  It  is 
well  for  us,  disregarding  mere  human  authority  and  philoso- 
phical discussions,  to  strive  to  attain  the  simple  sense  of  the 
Scriptures  of  God*  But  it  is  not  well  that,  when  we  have 
satisfied  ourselves,  we  should  condemn  those  who  may  disagree 
with  us ;  nor,  because  we  see  practical  dangers  in  certain  doc- 
trines,  to  believe  that  all  who  embrace  those  doctrines  must  of 
necessity  fall  into  evil,  through  the  dangers  which  attach  to 
them.  Discussions  on  subjects  such  as  this  do  not,  perhaps,  so 
much  need  acuteness  and  subtilty  as  humility  and  charity. 
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ARTICLE  XVIII. 


Of  obtcMung  Eternal  Sahaiian  only 
S^  the  Nams  o/Chrisi. 


Thbt  also  are  to  be  had  accuned 
that  presmne  to  Bay,  that  every 
man  shaQ  be  eared  by  the  law 
or  sect  which  he  profesiethy  so 
that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his 
life  according  to  that  law,  and  the 
iight  of  nature.  For  Holy  Scriptnre 
doth  set  out  nnto  us  only  the  name 
of  JTesus  Christ,  whereby  men  must 
besayed. 


De  tperanda  mUma  $ahUe  tamhtm 
in  namwie  ChristL 

SuHT  et  illi  anathematiiandi,  qui 
dicere  audent  unumquemque  in 
lege  aut  secta  quam  profttetur  esse 
serrandum,  mode  juxta  illam  ei 
lumen  natura  accurate  rixerit,  cum 
sacrsB  literso  tantum  Jesu  Christi 
nomen  prsedioent,  in  quo  salyos  fieri 
homines  oporteat 


Ssonoir  I. 
HISTORY, 

THE  early  fathers  with  great  unanimity  assert  that  salvation 
is  only  to  be  had  through  Christ,  and  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.  So  Ignatius  says,  'Let  no  one  be  deceived.  Even 
Jheavenly  beings  and  the  glory  of  angels,  and  principalities, 
viable  and  invisible,  unless  they  believe  in  the  Blood  of  Christ, 
even  for  them  is  oondenmaticm^'  *  If  any  one  be  not  within 
the  altar,  he  is  deprived  of  the  bread  of  God  V 

Irenseus  says,  *  The  Church  is  Uie  entrance  to  lifSo,  all  who 
t^aofa  otherwise  are  thieves  and  robbers^^     '  They  are  not  par- 


1  MTdcU  w'kap6trB»'  icaX  rck  iirwpdwtOf  ko*  4  ^<^  ^^  AyytXttv^  mi  ol 
apXomt  6paToi  rt  itdi  d^poroi,  i6tf  fuj  wumvo'tKrtp  th  t6  aXfta  Hpiarw^ 
KqKMiwois  icplaig  iariv.^'Ad  Smym,  n. 

*  '£^  fp{  Tit  ^  hnht  rov  OwruumipUiVf  UmpMoi  rov  dprov  rov  Ocov*— 
Ad  Ephes.  Y. 

'  'HsDC  (h.e.  ecdesia)  est  enim  ritss  introitus;  omnes  autem  reliqui . 
fores  sunt  et  latrones/ — Adv.  Hanr.  m.  4. 
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takers  of  the  Spirit  who  do  not  come  into  the  Chnroh,  but 
they  defraud  themsdvefl  of  life^* 

Origen  says,  *  Let  no  one  deceive  himself;  out  of  this  house 
i.e.  the  Church,  no  one  is  saved  *.^ 

Cyprian,  in  speaking  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  says,  that 
*  Whoever  is  separated  from  the  Church  is  separated  from  the 
promise  of  the  Church ;  that  if  a  man  have  not  the  Church  for 
his  mother,  he  has  not  God  for  his  Father ;  and  that,  as  to  be 
saved  from  the  deluge  it  was  needful  to  be  in  the  ark,  so  to 
escape  now,  we  must  be  in  the  Church^' 

Lactantius  writes  that,  ^if  a  person  have  not  entered 
into,  or  have  gone  out  of  the  Church,  he  is  apart  from  salvsr- 
tionV 

Statements  in  great  number  to  the  same  purport  might  be 
quoted.  The  necessity  of  cleaving  to  Christ,  of  being  baptized, 
and  of  belonging  to  the  Church,  are  much  and  constantly  dwelt 
upon ;  and  so  the  rejection  of  baptism  is  often  spoken  of  as 
excluding  from  life. 

In  the  Recognitions  of  Clement,  a  spurious  but  still  a  very 
early  work,  we  find  it  argued  from  St.  Matthew,  that  'if  a 
person  is  not  baptized,  not  only  will  he  be  deprived  of  Heaven, 


^  '  SpirituB ;  cujus  son  sunt  participes  omnes  qui  non  concarrunt  ad 
eccledam,  sed  semetipeos  fraudant  a  vita ....  ubi  enim  ecoleeia  ibi  et 
Spiritus  Dei.'-^i5Ki  m.  40.    See  the  whole  chapter. 

s  'Nemo  ei^o  Bibi  penoadeat,  nemo  seipsum  decipiat;  extra  hanc 
domum,  id  est,  extra  eccleslam,  nemo  salvatar.' — Homil,  in  Jenun  Nave^ 
in.  num.  5. 

*  'Quisquis  ab  ecclesia  Begregatus  adulters  jnngitor,  a  premistis 
ecclesiflB  separatur.  Nee  perrenit  ad  Christi  proemia,  qui  relinquit  eccle- 
Biam  Christi.  Alienus  est,  profanus  est,  hostis  est.  Habere  jam  non 
potest  Deum  Patrem,  qui  Ecdesiam  non  habet  matrem.  Si  potuit 
evadere  quisqnam  qui  extra  arcam  Noe  fuit,  et  qui  extra  eoclesiam  foris 
fuerit,  evadet.' — De  UmtaU  EeeUsuB.  Oxt  1682,  p.  109. 

«  ^  Sola  Catholioa  Ecdesia  eat  qii»  vemm  cultsm  reiinet.  Hie  est 
fons  veritatis,  hoc  est  domicilium  fidei,  hoc  templum  Dei :  quo  si  qms 
non  intraverit,  vel  a  quo  si  quis  exierit,  a  spe  vitn  ae  salntis  mtertuo 
alienus  est.' — ^Laotant  Lib.  iv.  c.  80;  see  Pearson,  On  th§  Oreed,  p.  350. 
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• 
but  will  not  be  without  danger  in  the  resurrection,  howevar 

good  his  life  may  have  been^' 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  '  No  one  can  be  saved  without 
baptism  except  the  martyrsV 

St.  Gregory  Naziansen  held  that  infants  who  die  without 
tttptism  ^  will  neither  be  glorified,  nor  yet  be  punished'.' 

And  so  the  pseudo- Athanasius  says,  <  it  is  clear  that  bap- 
tised children  of  believers  go  spotless  and  as  believers  into  Uie 
kingdom.  But  the  unbaptised  and  heathen  children  neither  go 
to  the  kingdom,  nor  yet  to  punishment,  seeing  they  have  not 
committed  actual  sinl' 

When  the  Pebigian  controversy  had  arisen,  the  queetion 
was  considerably  agitated  as  to  how  far  it  was  possible  for  the 
unbaptused  to  be  saved.  And  as  the  Pelagians  underrated  bap- 
tism, their  opponents  naturally  insisted  on  it  more  stron^y. 

St.  Augustine,  the  great  anti-Pelagian  champion,  do- 
nounces,  as  a  Pelagian  error,  the  opinion  that  unbi^tized  infants 
could  be  saved^  He  denies  that  any  can  be  saved  without 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist^.  The  Pdagians  seem  to  have 
promised  to  infants  unbaptized  a  kind  of  mean  between  heav^i 
and  heU.  This  Augustine  utterly  condemns^ ;  and  he  himself 
positively  asserts  that  no  <me  apart  from  the  society  of  Christ 


i  '  Si  quifl  JTesu  BapUsma  non  fiieiit  oonieoatiiB,  is  non  tolam  ooDlonun 
regno  fraudabitur,  yerum  et  in  reeurrectione  mortuoram  non  absque 
pericnlo  erit  eiiamsi^ne  Jitm  et  recite  mentis  pnerogativa  muniatur/ — 
Coteler.  i.  p.  601,  c.  55 ;  see  also  p.  551,  c.  10. 

S  ttrtt  ftif  ^dPff  t6  PawTuriMt  awnfpiap  ovie  Zxi*  w\^  fiAfctf  itrnprvprnv^  ol 
itni  x"^^  ^^  vdoTVf  Xafifi69own  n^  /SacnXc (or.— Csl«eAe9.  m.  7. 

'  ro^  df  pfrff  do^avBti^taSfUy  fuirt  ftoXao^T^to^cu  srcpl  rov  ducaiov  Kpi* 
roO«  df  dwifipayUmvs  fihf,  ammfpuvt  M,  aKka  wMnrras  paKkw  r^y  Ctf^  9 
dpturtamts. — OrcUio  XL.  Tom.  i.  p.  653.  Colon. 

4  nk  M  ^/SihrTWiiu  itai  r^  iBtmA^  o0rc  tU  paatKtUof  tMpxoifTat'  dXX* 
oGn  iraXw  dt  KSkatru^.  ipapritof  olfK  lirpafay.— QucsattbtiM  ad  AtUioehum, 
QiMDst.  cziv. 

«  See  2>0  OmtU  Pdagii,  c.  zi.  Tom.  x.  p.  204. 

*  Ih  Peecatorvm  Mmiii  et  Bemiatume,  Tom.  x.  p.  15. 

f  De  Ankna  et  ejui  arigitie,  c.  9,  Tom.  x.  p.  343. 
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oan  be  saved'.     Baptized  infants,  he  says,  at  death  passed  into 
eternal  life,  unbaptized  into  eternal  deaths 

In  the  work  of  the  pseudo-Ambrosius,  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Prosper,  who  is  evidently 
a  follower  of  St.  Augustine,  we  read  of  some  infants  as  re- 
generate to  eternal  life,  others,  unregenerate,  passing  to  per- 
petual misery'. 

The  earlier  fathers  however,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  strongly 
stating  that  baptism,  faith  in  Christ,  union  with  the  Churoh, 
are  the  only  appointed  means  of  safety,  held  language  far  less 
severe  than  St.  Augustine^  on  the  possibility  of  salvation  to 
the  heathen  and  the  unbaptized.  Justin  Martyr,  for  instance, 
appears  to  have  had  the  notion,  that  ancient  philosophers  re- 
/ceived  some  revelation  from  the  Son  of  God,  and  so  were  led  to 
oppose  Polytheism^.  Similar  views  must  have  occurred  to  Ter- 
tullian,  who  looked  on  Socrates  as  having  some  insight  into 
Divine  truth  ^;  and  thought  that  a  kind  of  inspiration  had 
reached  the  ancient  philosophers^  Yet  he  seems  to  have 
believed  the  heathen  generally  under  the  dominion  of  the 
powers  of  darkness ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  thinks  his  opi- 
nion of  the  necessity  of  baptism  must,  if  he  had  entertained 
the  question  at  all,  have  led  him  to  decide  against  the  salvability 


1  De  Peeoatorum  MeriiU  et  BemiMtiotUf  c  11,  Tom.  x.  p.  80. 

s  De  Dono  PertefferanUoft  c  30,  81,  Tom.  x.  p.  887. 

*  De  Vocaiione  OerUiumf  Lib.  i.  cap.  7 ;  JAh^  u.  cap.  8.  Vossins 
attributes  it  to  Prosper,  bishop  of  Orleans  in  the  sixth  century,  not  to 
Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  the  disciple  of  St.  Augustine. 

4  06  yhp  fi6pow  'EXXfyo-i  di^  ^mKparovt  vir6  Xtfyov  («.  e.  ratione)  i^cyx^ 
Tovra,  JXXck  koI  iv  fiapfiapoit  vw  atrrov  rov  Ai6yov  fiOfKf>^€im>t  Koi  dwOpmrov 
y€POfMPov  Koi  hprov  Xpumv  ickff&ipTOt. — Apol,  I.  p.  56.  Ck)mp*  DicU, 
pp.  218,  220. 

^  *  Idem  (Socrates)  et  quum  aliqoid  de  veritate  sapiebat,  decs  negans,' 
ite. — Apolog,  c.  46. 

0  ^Taceo  de  philosophis,  quos  superbia  seyeritatis  et  duritia  disci- 
pliiuB  ab  omni  timore  securos,  nonnuUus  etiam  afflatus  Yeritatis  adyersns 
Decs  erigit.' — Ad  NaUonee^  Lib.  i.  c.  10.  See  Bishop  Kayo's  Tertullian, 
pp.  174,  345. 
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of  the  heathen^.  There  may,  however,  exist  a  strong  persuasion 
of  the  necessity  of  baptism,  without  a  decided  dogmatizing  on  the 
condition  of  those  to  whom  it  has  not  been  offered ;  and  in  any  case 
on  subjects  so  profound  as  this,  we  cannot  always  insist  that  any 
author  shall  be  consistent  with  himself.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
whose  sympathies  were  strong  with  the  ancient  philosophers; 
speaks  of  the  Law  as  given  to  the  Jews,  and  philosophy  to  the 
Greeks,  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  He  considers  philosophy 
as  having  borrowed  much  from  Revelation,  and  thinks  it  was 
capable  by  God^s  appointment  of  justifying  those  who  had  no 
opportunity  of  knowing  better*. 

This  charitable  hope  concerning  the  salvability  of  the 
heathen,  though  naturally  less  entertained  by  divines  who,  like 
Augustine,  were  engaged  in  opposing  Pelagianism,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  earliest  fathers.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  commenting 
on  St.  Paul's  argument  in  the  second  chapter  of  Bomans,  verse 
29,  evidently  implies  that  the  religious  and  virtuous  gentile 
might  have  been  saved,  whilst  the  ungodly  Jew  would  be  con- 
denmed^  On  the  contrary,  St.  Augustine,  with  reference  to  the 
same  passage,  understood  by  the  Gentile  which  does  by  nature 
the  things  of  the  Law,  not  the  uninstructed  heathen,  but  the 
gentile  Christian,  who  does  by  yraes  the  things  of  the  Law^. 

We  have  seen  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  the  pseudo- 
Athanasius  believed  in  an  intermediate  state  between  Heaven 
and  hell  for  heathens  and  infants  unbaptized.     In  this  they  are 


1  See  as  above,  p.  345. 

*  *Hf  fup  o^p  irp6  T^t  Tov  Kvplov  vapwHrlas  th  ducauHrvmjp  '£XXi;<riy 
dwayiuila  ^cXo<ro<^ia. — Strom,  I.  p.  331.  ^cXooxx^/a  dc  ij  'EXX^vua),  oTop 
irpoKiaBaip€i  Koi  irpoc^ifci  tt^p  yfnfxfjp  tit  vapa^x^^  martas, — Strom,  vn. 
p.  839.  tlK&r»t  o^p  *lovBaiots  fUp  p6yLOi,  'EXXi/ori  bi  ^cXoo-o^ui  ftc^P*  ^^ 
irapov<rlaSt  iptfvBtp  bi  7  KXrjV^t  1}  KaOoKut^  tU  mptovo'top  ducauxrvPfS  XoSp,^^- 
Strom.  VL  p.  823. 

«  Chrysofit.  Hom.  vi.  in  Epist.  ad  Rom. 

*  De  Spiritu  et  LUerOf  §  43,  Tom.  x.  p.  108,  Comp.  contra  Jultanum, 
Lib.  IV.  23,  24,  25,  Tom.  x.  p.  597* 

Vol.  II.  H 
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followed  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  some  of  the  schoolmen : 
and  no  doubt  out  of  this  arose  the  belief  in  a  limbui  for 
those  children  who  die  before  baptism  and  before  Uie  conmiis- 
sion  of  actual  sin. 

To  proceed  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation ;  the  Council 
of  Trent  anathematizes  all  who  deny  that  baptism  is  necessary 
to  salvation';  which,  however  is  not  the  same  thing  as  deciding 
on  the  state  of  the  unbaptized. 

Among  the  foreign  reformers,  ZuingHus  believed  all  infants 
and  heathens  might  partake  of  God*s  mercies  in  Christ*.  Luther 
denies  in  plain  terms  remission  of  sins  to  any  without  the 
Church  ^  But  the  Lutheran  Confessions  do  not  appear  to  say 
much  on  this  head.  Calvin,  though  appearing  to  think  bap- 
tism the  only  means  whereby  elect  infants  could  be  regenerate 
and  so  saved,  if  they  died^  yet  argues  forcibly  against  such 
as  consign  all  unbaptized  infants  to  damnation  ^  Still  he  says 
of  the  visible  Church,  that  we  have  no  entrance  into  life,  unless 
she,  our  Mother,  conceives  us  in  her  womb ;  and  without  her 
bosom  is  no  remission  of  sins  or  salvation  to  be  hoped  for^ 

Cranmer*s  Catechism  was  published  by  him,  a.  d«  1 548.  It 
was  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Justus  Jonas,  a  Lutheran 
divine.  Sometimes  in  the  translation  alterations  were  introduced 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  or  under  his  direction,  which  are 
peculiarly  calculated  to  shew  his  own  opinions.  One  strong 
passage  on  the  subject  of  this  Article  is  translated  literally  and 
vnth  all  the  force  of  the  original :  '  If  we  should  have  heathen 
parents  and  die  without  baptism  we  should  be  damned  ever- 


1  SesB.  vn.  Can.  v.  De  BaptUmo, 

8  See  on  this  subject  under  Art.  XV  iX. 

8  CcUechismtu  Major,    Op.  Tom.  v.  p.  629. 

*  InstUut,  IV.  xTi.  17.  •  Ibid.  TV.  xvi.  26. 

*  'Non  alius  est  in  ritam  ingressus  nisi  nos  ipsa  (h.  e.  visibilis  ecclesia) 
concipiat  in  utero,  nisi  nos  pariat,  2ec.  Extra  ejus  gremium  nulla  est 
bperanda  peccatorum  remissio,  nee  ulla  salus.' — ^iv.  i.  4. 
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lastii^y^'  But  another  passage,  which  oannot  be  considered 
stronger,  if  so  strong,  is  left  out  in  the  translation,  apparently 
because  Cranmer  was  unwilling  so  decidedly  to  dogmatize  on 
this  question  ^ 

In  the  first  Book  of  Homilies  we  read,  '  If  a  heathen  man 
clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  and  do  such  other  like  works; 
yet  because  he  doth  them  not  in  faith  for  the  honour  and  love 
of  God,  they  be  but  dead,  vain,  and  fruitless  works  to  him. 
Faith  it  is  that  doUi  commend  the  work  to  God ;  for  as  St. 
Augustine  saith,  wheUier  thou  wilt  or  no,  that  work  which 
cometh  not  of  faith  is  naught;  where  the  faith  of  Christ  is 
not  the  foundation,  there  is  no  good  work,  what  building  soever 
we  make'/ 

Noel's  Catechism  is  a  work  drawn  up  long  after  the  putting 
forth  of  the  Articles,  and  therefore  not,  Uke  Uie  writings  of 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  or  the  first  Book  of  Homilies,  historically 
calculated  to  elucidate  the  Articles ;  yet  from  the  approbation 
it  received  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  has  been  looked  on  as 
pf  high  authority  in  the  Church  of  England.  Its  words  on 
thia  subject  are : 

'  M.    Is  there  then  no  hope  of  salvation  out  of  the  Church  \ 


1  Cranmer^B  CbtecAtim,  Oxford,  1829,  p.  39  of  the  Latin,  p.  51  of  the 
Eoglish.    See  Preface,  p.  zri. 

*  The  passage  is  in  the  Latin,  p.  106 :  *Et  ut  firmiter  credarans  has 
immensas,  ineffiibiles,  inflnitas  opes  et  thesanroe  veros,  primitias  regni 
ccalomm  et  vitie  setemso,  tantum  in  ecclesia  esse,  nasquam  alibi,  neque 
apnd  sapientes  et  philosophos  gentium,  neque  apud  Turcicam  illam  tot 
miUium  hominum  colluTiem,  neque  apud  papisticam  illam  et  titulo  tenus 
eccleeiam  inveniri/  These  words  are  omitted  in  page  125  of  the  English ; 
yet  the  following  words  occur  in  the  same  page :  '  Without  the  Church 
is  no  remission  of  sin/  In  the  Confutation  of  Unwritten  Yeritics 
(Wwhi^  Vol.  nr.  p.  510)  Cranmer  says,* To  that  eternal  salvation  cometh 
BO  man  but  he  that  hath  the  Head  Christ  Tea,  and  no  man  can  have 
the  Head  Christ  which  is  not  in  His  Body  the  Church/ 

«  First  Part  of  Homily  on  Good  Works.  Compare  the  language  of 
St  Augustine,  Contra  Julianum^  Lih.  nr.  quoted  under  Art.  XIH.  Vol.  I. 
p.  437. 
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A.  Without  it  there  can  be  nothing  but  damnation  and 
death'.' 

The  above-cited  passages  shew  that  the  English  reformers 
strongly  held  the  dootrine  that  without  Christ,  without  baptism, 
apart  from  the  Church,  no  salvation  is  offered  to  man,  and 
that,  if  we  reject  them,  we  have  no  right  to  look  for  it  It 
might  even  seem  that  they  took  the  strong  views  of  St.  Augusr 
tine  against  the  salvability  of  the  heathen  or  of  infants  unbap^ 
tized,  under  any  circumstances.  Yet  there  are  some  indications 
of  reluctance  to  assume  so  decided  a  position.  It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  it  is  very  possible  to  assert  strongly  that 
no  other  means  of  salvation  are  ojired,  that  no  other  hope  is 
hdd  outf  without  determining  positively  that  all,  who  are  cut 
off  from  the  means  of  grace,  inevitably  perish.  Many  of  the 
fathers  appear  to  have  thought  this  a  consistent  view  of  the 
case.  Calvin,  as  we  have  seen,  denied  salvation  out  of  the 
visible  Church,  and  yet  would  not  allow  that  all  unbaptized  in- 
fant49  perish.  And  so  Cranmer,  though  translating  one  strong 
passage  from  Justus  Jonas,  has  left  another  out  of  his  Catechism, 
probably  because  he  would  not  pronounce  definitely  on  the  state 
of  heathens  and  persons  in  ignorance. 

As  to  the  wording  of  the  Article  itself,  it  comes  naturally 
and  properly  between  the  Article  on  God'^s  election  of  persons 
into  His  Church,  and  the  Article  which  defines  the  Church  itself. 
It- condemns  that  latitudinarianism,  which  makes  all  creeds  and 
^all  communions  alike,  saying  that  all  men  may  be  saved  in 
their  own  sect,  so  they  shape  their  lives  according  to  it,  and 
to  the  law  of  nature.  The  ground,  on  which  it  protests  against 
this  view  of  matters,  is,  that  the  Scriptures  set  forth  no  other 
name  but  Ghrisf s  whereby  we  may  be  saved.  The  opinion 
here  condemned  therefore  is,  not  a  charitable  hope  that  persons 


1  '  M.  Nullane  ei^o  salatis  spes  extra  Eccleslam  ?    A,  Extra  earn  nihil 
nisi  daxnnatio,  ezitium  atque  ioteritus  esse  potest.' 
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who  have  never  heard  of  Christ,  or  who  have  been  bred  in  igno- 
rance or  error,  may  not  be  inevitably  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  His  atonement ;  but  that  cold  indifference  to  faith  and  truth, 
which  would  rest  satisfied  and  leave  them  in  their  errors,  in- 
stead of  striving  to  bring  them  to  faith  in  Christ  and  to  His 
body  the  Church,  to  which  alone  the  promises  of  the  Gospel 
are  made,  and  to  which  by  actual  revelation  God*s  mercies 
are  annexed. 
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Skction  II. 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

THE  teaching  of  the  Article  will  be  sufficiently  established,  if 
we  shew : 

I.  That  Holy  Scripture  sets  out  to  us  only  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whereby  men  may  be  saved. 

II.  That  salvation  is  therefore  offered  only  in  the  Church. 

III.  That  accordingly,  we  have  no  right  to  say,  that 
men  shall  be  saved  by  their  own  law  or  sect,  if  they  be  dili- 
gent to  frame  their  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  light  of 
nature. 

I.  The  first  proposition  appears  from  such  passages  as 
these,  ^  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life :  and 
he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him'  (John  iii.  36). 

^  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me'  (John  xiv.  6). 

*  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ^  (1  Cor.  iii.  11). 

^  There  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all^ 
(1  Tun.  ii.  6,  6). 

'  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins :  and  not  for  ours  only, 
but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world^  (1  John  ii.  2). 

^  This  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life, 
and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life ; 
and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life''  (1  John 
v.  12). 

Compare  Mark  xvi  15,  16 ;   John  L  29 ;    iii.  14, 15,  17 ; 
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T.  40 ;  X.  9 ;  xx.  31 ;  Acts  xiii.  38 ;  Rom.  vii.  24,  25  ;  2  Cor. 
V.  18,  19;  2  Tim.  i  10;  Heb.  r.  9;  xi.  6;  xiu  2. 

*  Neither  is  there  salyation  in  any  other ;  for  there  is  none 
other  name  under  Heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  muat 
be  saved*  (Acta  ir.  12). 

*  To  Him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that  through  His 
name  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins* 
(Acts  X.  43). 

*  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved !  And  they  mud,  Believe 
cm  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy 
house'  (Aets  xvl  31,  32). 

II.     The  second  proposition  i^pears  fr<»n  this : 

When  our  Lord  had  offered  the  propitiation,  by  whidi  He 
became  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  He  commissicmed  His  Apostles 
to  preach  the  Gospd  and  to  found  the  Church ;  and  ^  He  said 
unto  them.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature:  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned'  (Mark  xvL 
15,  16). 

Accordingly,  when  St.  Peter's  sermon  at  the  feast  of  Pente* 
cost  had  (produced  a  wonderfiil  effect  on  those  that  heard  it,  so 
that  they  cried,  *  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do!  then 
Peter  said  unto  them.  Repent,  and  be  baptized  eveiy  one  of  you 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins'  (Acts  iL 
37»  38).  And.  so,  in  like  manner,  whensoever  persons  were  con- 
verted to  the  fiiith,  they  were  at  once  baptized  into  the  Church. 
Compare  Acts  viil  12,  13,  36,  39 ;  ix.  18;  x.  47,  48 ;  xvi.  33; 
xix.  6 ;  xxii.  16,  &c. 

H^ce,  St.  Petdr  (1  Pet.  iii.  21)  speaks  of  baptism  as 
saving  us,  like  the  ark  of  Noah ;  for  baptism  places  us  within 
the  Church,  which,  like  Noah's  ark,  is  the  place  of  reiuge  for 
Christ's  disciples  in  the  flood  of  ungodliness  around  it.  And 
St.  Paul  tells  us,  that»  *  as  many  as  are  baptized  into  Christ 
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have  put  on  Christ^  (6al.  iii.  27).  And  as  thuB,  baptism,  by 
placing  us  witbin  the  Church,  puts  us  in  a  place  of  safety,  a 
state  of  salvation,  so  it  is  the  Church  only  which  is  said  to  be 
3aved.  Christ  is  called  *the  Head  of  the  body  the  Church^ 
(CoL  i  18),  and  so  is  said  to  be  Mhe  Saviour  of  the  body^ 
(Ephes.  V.  23),  of  which  He  is  the  Head.  He  represents  Him- 
self as  the  Vine,  and  all  members  of  His  Church  as  branches  of 
that  Vine;  and  then  says,  ^I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the  branches: 
he  that  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit :  for  without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing.  If  a  man 
abide  not  in  Me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered! 
(John  XV.  5,  6). 

Again  we  read  that  '  Christ  loved  the  Churchy  and  gave 
Himself  for  it ;  that  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the 
washing  of  water  by  the  word,  that  He  might  present  it  to 
Himself  a  glorious  Church:'  &c.  (Ephes,  v.  25,  26,  27).  And 
accordingly,  when  first  Ood's  grace  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles  was  bringing  men  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Christian  faith, 
we  are  told  that  ^  the  Lord  added  unto  the  Church  daily  such 
as  were  being  saved'  {rov^  awl^ofiivovs)  (Acts  ii.  47). 

III.  As  to  believe  in  Christ,  to  be  baptized  into  His  Name^ 
and  incorporated  into  His  Church,  are  the  appointed  means  to 
salvation,  so  to  reject  Him  and  continue  in  unbelief  is  the  way 
to  be  lost.  When  the  Gospd  was  to  be  preached,  our  Lord 
promised  that  those  who  believed  so  as  to  be  baptized  shoidd 
be  saved,  or  placed  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  but  He  added,  '  He 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned'  (Mark  xvi.  16).  So  He 
said  of  those  that  rejected  Him,  *  He  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  on  the  Name 
of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God ;  and  this  is  the  condemnation, 
that  Light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil'  (John  iii.  18, 
19);  ^ '  He  that  r^ecteth  Me^  and  reeeiveth  not-My  words,  hath 
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one  that  judgeth  him ;  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same 
shall  judge  hun  at  the  last  day^  (John  xiL  48).  And  to  St. 
John  He  declared  that  *  the  unbelieving  ....  shall  have  their 
part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone '  (Rey. 
xxL8). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  proofs,  that,  as  there  is  no 
salvation  offered  but  by  Christ  and  to  those  who  believe  and 
are  baptized  in  His  Name,  so  those  who  reject  Him  shall  be 
rejected ;  and  that  therefore  we  cannot  hold  out  the  hope  of 
salvation  to  those  who  adhere  to  another  sect  or  law  as  though 
they  might  be  saved  by  that,  if  only  they  lived  up  to  its  re- 
quirements. If  it  were  necessary  to  add  more,  we  might  refer 
to  those  passages  in  which  it  is  declared  that  after  the  Oospel 
was  come,  the  Law  of  Moses,  being  done  away,  could  never 
give  salvation  to  those  who  lived  under  it,  (see  Rom.  iii.  9,  23; 
ix.  31,  32 ;  GaL  ii.  16,  21 ;  iii.  21,  22 ;  v.  2,  4,  &c.).  If  the 
Law  of  Moses  could  not  justify,  a  law  which  did  come  from 
God ;  much  less  can  we  believe  any  other  creed  of  man's  device 
could  be  safe  for  any  to  abide  in. 

The  question  concerning  the  salvability  of  the  heathen  need 
hardly  be  discussed.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Scripture  says 
very  little  about  them.  Its  words  concern  and  are  addressed 
to  those  who  can  hear  and  read  them,  not  to  those  who  hear 
them  not.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  no  religion  but  Christ^ 
no  society  but  His  Church,  is  set  forth  as  the  means  of  our 
salvation.  Those  who  have  these  means  proposed  to  them,  and 
wilfully  reject  them,  must  expect  to  be  rejected  by  Christ. 
Whether  there  be  any  mercy  in  store  for  those  who,  nursed  in 
ignorance,  have  not  had  the  offer  of  this  salvation,  has  been 
a  question ;  and  it  is  not  answered  in  this  Article.  If  we  have 
some  hope  that  they  may  be  saved,  still  we  must  certainly  con- 
clude, not  that  their  otm  law  or  sect  wiU  eate  thern^  but  that 
Christ,  who  tasted  death  for  every  man,  and  is  the  propitiation 
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for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  may  have  mercy  on  them,  even 
though  they  knew  Him  not^ 


1  Passages,  such  as  Psalm  ix.  17,  *  The  wicked  shall  be  tamed  into 
hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God/  are  brought  forward  as  proving 
that  all  heathen  nations  shall  be  damned.  On  the  other  hand^  Bom. 
ii.  11 — 16,  Acts  xyii.  26,  27,  30,  appear  to  prove  that  it  is  not  impossible 
they  may  be  capable  of  salvation.  No  doubt  the  reason  why  so  little  is 
said  about  them,  is,  that  it  is  impossible  that  what  is  said  can  reach  them. 
*  I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  certain  rule  of  interpreting  Scripture  that  it  never 
spoalu  o/*  persons,  when  there  is  a  physical  impossibility  of  its  speaking 
to  them ....  So  the  heathen,  who  died  before  the  word  was  spoken,  and 
in  whose  land  it  was  never  preached,  are  dead  to  the  word ;  it  concerns 
them  not  at  all;  but,  the  moment  it  can  reach  them,  it  is  theirs,  and  for 
them.' — Dr.  Arnold's  Life  and  Correipondencey  Letter  lxv. 
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OfihtCkureh. 

TThe  risible  Church  of  Christ  is 
a  coDgregfttion  of  futhful  men,  fai 
the  which  the  pure  Word  of  Qod 
is  proAchedy  ftnd  the  Sacraments 
"be  duly  xninisteredy  aecordiog  to 
Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things 
that  of  neoessitj  are  requisite  to 
the  same. 

As  the  Church  of  Jerusalem^ 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch,haye  erred, 
80  also  the  Church  of  Borne  hath 
erredy  not  only  in  their  liring  and 
manner  of  ceremoniee,  but  also  in 
matters  of  fsith* 


DeEccMa. 


BccLESiA  Christi  risibilis  est  coetus 
fideliumy  in  quo  Terbum  Dei  purum 
prsedicatur,  et  Sacramenta  quoad 
ea  qun  necessario  eziguntur  juxta 
Christi  institutum  recte  adminis- 
trantur.  Sicut  errarit  Ecclesia  Hie- 
rosolymitana,  Alezandrina,  et  An- 
tiochena;  ita  et  errarit  Ecclesia 
Romana^  non  solum  quoad  agenda, 
et  ceeremoniarum  ritus»  yerum  in 
his  etiam  quso  credenda  sunt. 


Section  L 

HISTORY. 

AFTER  speaking  of  Gk>d^8  electioD,  probably  meaning  thereby 
election  to  the  blessings  of  His  Church ;  after  declaring 
that  the  promise  of  salvation  is  not  to  be  held  out  to  all  per-r 
sons  of  all  sects  and  religions ;  the  Articles  proceed  to  define 
the  Church  itself,  into  which  Ck>d  predestinates  individuals  to 
be  brought,  and  which  is  appointed  as  the  earthly  home  of 
those  who  embrace  the  Gospel  and  woidd  be  saved. 

A  distinct  definition  was  naturally  called  for  at  the  Refor- 
mation, when  great  schisms  were  likely  to  arise,  and  wh^  the 
Church  of  Rome  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  Church  of  God, 
and  made  conuuunion  with  the  Pope  a  necessary  note  of  the 
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Church.  Such  distmct  definitions  we  may  not  always  meet 
with  in  earlier  times. 

Ignatius  call»  the  Church,  *  the  multitude  or  congregation 
that  is  in  God^^  says  of  the  three  orders  of  clergy,  that 
*  without  these  there  is  no  Church';'  and,  'wheresoever  the 
bishop  shall  appear,  there  let  the  multitude  also  be ;  as  where 
Jesus  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Catholic  Church'.^ 

Justin  Martyr  identifies  the  Church  with  those  called 
Christians,  partakers  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  speaks  of  it  as  one 
synagogue  and  one  assembly ;  and  says,  it  is  as  the  daughter 
of  Qod^ 

Irenseus  speaks  of  the  Church  as  consisting  of  <  those  who 
have  received  the  adoption ;  for  this  is  the  synagogue  of  God^ 
which  Ood  the  Son  has  assembled  by  Himself  ^  It  is  the 
Paradise  of  Ood  planted  in  the  world ;  and  the  fruits  of  the 
garden  are  the  Holy  Scriptures^  It  is  spread  throughout  the 
world,  sown  by  Apostles  and  their  followers,  holding,  from  them^ 
the  one  faith  in  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  Redemption,  and 
general  Judgment^.  It  is  one,  though  universal".  Its  Head  is 
Christ^  It  is  a  visible  body,  animated  by  one  Spirit,  every- 
where preaching  one  and  the  same  faith,  one  and  the  same 
way  of  salvation  *^   The  tradition,  or  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  is 


1  r&  cV  ecf  irX^^off. — TraU,  8. 

3  X^P^s  Tovmp  iKKkijcia  ov  icoXtmu.— /Wti.  3. 

'  Swov  £v  ^ov^  6  ini<rKtmogf  cVci  t6  nKfjBot  t<rr«»*  »<nrtp  itrov  ^  Jj  Xpuf 
T6t  *lffaovg  tKtt  4  tcaOoKucfj  imchjcia. — Smym,  8. 

4  ^Orft  roiff  €lg  avT^  wurrtvavfrtw,  «£  cZtrt  fitqi  ^h^  '^^  f^  ammymyit  ical 
liti^  €KKkif<rtq.  6  \6y09  rov  8cov,  mt  BvyarpX  rj  iKtcktiaiq.  rj  c£  6w6fMaTos  avrou 
ytpofupif,  luti  fitTOirxovtrif  rot)  6v6paro£  ovrov  (Xpicmoyol  y^  vam^s  Mikov' 
luOa),  K.  T.  X. — Died.  p.  287. 

•  HcBr.  ra,  6.  «  V.  20. 

7  I.  2  (where  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  given  nearly  in  the  words  of 
the  Creed)  v.  20. 

«  I.  3.  ra.  11.  V.  20.  »  ni.  18.  V.  18. 

1®  rovro  r6  icripvyfAa  irapciXi^vui,  Ka\  Tttvnjp  rijp  irlfrrw^  or  wpO€il>afitWf  4 
^KKkrfaia  icahrtp  cV  Sk^  rf  KScfUj^  diccnropficin;,  intfUkwg  <fw\d<r<rttt  tit  €pq 
6U&P  dlitov<ra,    koX   6fwt»g  iriorcvci  rovroig   tig  filap  ^^vx^jp  koX    rrjp  tdrr^i 
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carefully  preserved  in  the  Church,  and  the  successioti  of  pastors 
and  bishops  from  the  Apostles  ^  He  says,  the  successors  of  the 
first  bishops  might  be  enumerated  in  many  Churches;  and 
singles  out  more  particularly  the  Churches  of  Rome  and 
Smyrna,  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  from  St. 
Peter  and  St-  Paul«. 

Tertullian  speaks  of  the  Church  as  composed  of  all  the 
Churches  founded  by  Apostles,  or  oflsprings  of  Apostolic 
Churches,  and  living  in  the  unity  of  the  same  faith  and  dis- 
cipline^. 

The  Church,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  is  the 
assembly  of  the  elect ;  the  congregation  of  Christian  worship-^ 
pers^,  the  devout  Christians  being,  as  it  were,  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  body  of  Christ^  the  unworthy  members  being  like  the 
carnal  part^ 

Origen  says,  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  animated 
by  the  Son  of  God,  the  members  being  all  who  believe  in  Him''. 
The  visibility  of  the  Church  he  expresses,  by  saying,  that  we 
should  give  no  heed  to  those  who  say  *  There  is  Christ,'  but 
shew  Him  not  in  the  Church,  which  is  full  of  brightness  from 
the  £ast  to  the  West,  and  is  the  piUar  and  ground  of  the 
truth®. 


t^ovfra  KophUoff  Koi  evfufnip^t  ravra  tofpwnif  xal  McurMif  kcH  napadid^tctp, 
ms  tv  aT6fia  K€Kniiupij, — ^Lib.  I.  cap.  3 ;  aUo  Lib.  t.  cap.  20. 

1  Lib.  ra.  cap.  3.  *  Ibid. 

>  De  Prcucript.  HoBreUe,  20,  21. 

<  O^  Fw  tAv  T^itrop  aXXi  t6  ^Opourfta  r«r  ^icXff«er«ir,  ciacXi^cruiy  «iX&.— 
Strom,  vn.  p.  846. 

^  t6  aBpowfta  T»p  raU  €vxaU  apaK€ifuw^p,  *  The  congregation  of  those 
who  dedicate  themselTeB  to  prayer.' — Strom,  vn.  p.  848. 

0  2«fui  dc  aXX^yopf troi  fj  iKkktfO'ia  Kvptov,  6  vwtvfwruAs  icai  Sytot  X^P^^' 
i$  Zw  ol  t6  Upofia  ifructKhiiUpoi  yu6voWf  piowrts  dc  oit  icar^  X($yoy,  trapes  tlcL—^ 
Strom,  vn.  p.  886. 

f  Aryo/iCF  &rt  2«*fui  Xpurrov  ifKuriy  rhai  ol  Btun  X<$yo»,  vw6  rov  Ylov  rov 
Scot)  y^vxovfA€VOPf  r^p  ir&aair  rov  8fov  tmcKfia'iayt  fifXj;  di  rovrov  rov  2»fiaTos 
c&ot  flSff  Skou  Toift  di  Tiwas  rovt  nurr€voirnu,^— Contra  CkUtWh  VI.  48. 

8  ^Non  debemuB  attendere  eis  qm  dicunt,  Ecee  Ate  Christua,  non  autem 
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Cyprian  calb  the  Church  the  Mother  of  all  the  children 
of  God;  compares  it  to  the  ark  of  Noah,  in  whidi  all,  who 
woidd  be  saved,  should  take  refuge;  and  says  that,  whilst  it 
puts  forth  its  rays  through  all  the  world,  yet  it  is  but  one 
light*. 

Athanasius  we  find  speaking  of  Christ  as  the  foundation 
of  the  Church^;  and  of  unfaithful  Christians,  as  the  tares  among 
the  good  seed^ 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  The  Church  is  called  Ecdetia 
(assembly),  because  it  calls  out  and  assembles  together  all ;  just 
as  the  Lord  says,  ^  Assemble  all  the  congregation  to  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  witness'  (Lev.  viii.  3).  The  Church  ia 
called  Catholic,  because  it  is  throughout  all  the  world;  be- 
cause it  teaches  universally  all  truth;  because  it  brings  all 
classes  of  men  into  subjection  to  godliness ;  because  it  cures  all 
spiritual  diseases,  and  has  all  sorts  of  spiritual  graces.  It  is 
distinguished  from  sects  of  heretics,  as  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  in  which  we  ought  to  abide,  as  having  been  therein 
baptized^ 

Gregory  Nazianzen  calls  it  the  Vineyard,  into  which  all  are 
summoned  as  to  their  place  of  work,  as  soon  as  they  are 
brought  to  the  faith ;  into  which,  however,  they  actually  enter 
by  baptism^    St.  Ambrose  says,  The  faith  is  the  foundation  of 


ostendunt  Eum  in  Eoclesia,  qute  plena  est  falgore  ab  oriente  usque  ad 
occidentem,  qute  plena  est  lumine  vero,  quae  est  columna  et  flrmamentum 
Teritatis.'^Cbmm.  in  Matihm,  c.  xziv.  See  Palmer  On  the  Ckureh,  VoL  i. 
part  i.  ch.  iii. 

.  1  *  Eoclesia  Domini  luce  perfusa  per  orbom  totum  radios  sues  ponigit, 
uimm  tamen  lumen  est ... .  habere  jam  non  potest  Deum  Patrem,  qui 
ecclesiam  non  habet  matrem.  Si  potait  evadere  quisquam  qui  extra 
arcam  Noe  fait ;  et  qui  extra  ecclesiam  foris  iuerit,  evadet,'  &c.— 2>e 
Unitate  EcclesicB,  pp.  108, 109,  Fell. 

>  Contra  Arian,  m.  p.  444,  Colon. 

»  De  Semente^  p.  1064. 

^  Cateehes,  xriil  11,  which  see  at  length. 

ft  Oratio  Quadr€igt$imch  P*  650,  Colon. 
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the  Church;  not  St.  Peter,  but  St.  Peter^s  faith;  for  the 
Church  is  like  a  good  ship  beat  against  by  many  waves ;  but 
the  true  faith,  on  which  the  Church  is  founded,  should  prevail 
against  all  heresies^ 

As  the  remains  of  the  great  fathers,  who  flourished  late  in 
the  fourth  and  early  in  the  fifth  century,  are  far  more  volu- 
minous than  those  of  their  predecessors ;  so  also  the  increase  of 
heresies  and  especially  the  schism  of  the  Donatists,  led  to  their 
speaking  ofbener  and  more  fully  of  the  Church  and  its  bless- 
ings ;  and  this  is  observable  more  in  the  Latin  than  in  the  Greek 
writers. 

With  Chrysostom,  the  Church  is  Chrises  Body,  and  the 
thongfat  of  this  ought  to  keep  us  from  sin.  And  though  the 
Head  is  above  all  principality  and  power,  yet  the  body  is 
trampled  on  by  devils — so  unworthy  are  members  of  Christ*. 
This  body  consists  of  all  believers,  some  honourable,  some  dis-*. 
honourable  members^  It  is  both  one  and  yet  many ;  and  the 
regenerating  Spirit  is  given  to  all  in  baptism^. 

With  Ruffinus,  the  true  Church  is  that  in  which  there  is 
one  faith,  one  baptism,  and  a  belief  in  the  one  God,  Father, 
Son  and  Spirit;  and  the  Church,  thus  pure  in  the  faith,  is 
BpotIess^ 

With  Jerom  and  Augustine,  the  Church  is  the  ark  of 
Noah,  which  St.  Peter  said  was  a  type  of  our  salvation  by 
baptism.  But,  as  there  were  evil  beasts  in  the  ark,  so  bad 
Christians  in  the  Church^.     The  meaning  of  Church  (Ecclesia) 


1  '  Fides  ergo  est  Eccleai»  fundamentam.  Non  enim  de  came  Petri, 
sed  de  fide  dictum  est,  quia  portse  mortis  ei  non  prsevalebunt :  sed  con- 
fessio  vincit  inferomn.  Nam  com  Ecclesia  moltis  tanqaam  bona  naris 
fluctibus  seepe  tundatur,  adyersus  omnes  hsereses  debet  yalere  Ecclesi» 
fundamentmn/ — De  Ineamationis  Sacramento,  cap.  v. 

s  Hom.  m.  in  Epist,  ad  Ephes, 

s  Hom.  z.  in  Ephes,  ^  Hom.  xxx.  in  1  Corinth. 

^  Etcpoeitio  in  Symbolum  Apostol.  Art.  Sanctam  Eeeleeiam  Catholicam. 

«  Hieronym.  Adv.  Luctfer,  Epist.  78.  Tom.  n.  pp.  195, 196 ;  August. 
Enarr.  in  Pealm.  xxiy.  Tom.  iv.  p.  181. 
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is,  according  to  Jerom,  eanffreffotian^.  It  is  not  held  together 
by  walls,  but  by  the  truth  of  its  doctrines.  And  where  the  true 
faith  is,  there  is  the  Church '.  Its  Head  is  in  heaven,  but  its 
members  upon  earth'.  It  is  built  on  prophets  and  apostles^; 
and  there  is  no  Church  without  a  priesthood^. 

Augustine  says,  ^  The  Church  (Ecelesia)  is  so  named  from 
vocation  or  calling ^'  It  is  the  New  Jerusalem'^;  the  Robe  of 
Christ 8;  the  City  of  the  Great  King*;  the  City  of  God>«.  It 
is  the  field  of  Ood";  in  which^  however,  spring  both  tares  and 
wheat '^  It  is  not  only  visible,  but  bright  and  conspicuous. 
It  is  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid'^  It  may  be  as 
clearly  known,  and  as  certainly  recognized,  as  was  the  risen 
Body  of  Christ  by  St.  Thomas  ^^  The  Church  below  consists 
of  all  believers;  the  Church  above,  of  the  angels  of  heaven '^ 
The  Church  is  not  all  pure,  and  free  from  stain ;  the  just  are 
mingled  with  the  imjust'^  The  Church  indeed  now  is  washed 
with  water  by  the  word  (Eph.  v.  16) ;  yet  not  to  be  ^  without 


I  Commeni.  Lib.  m.  in  Proverb,  o.  zxix. ;  Ecclesia  enim  congregatio 
Tocatur.  Tom.  vm.  p.  263.   Paris.  1602. 

s  *  Ecdesia  non  parietibus  consistit,  sed  in  dogmatum  veritaie  \  Ecclesia 
ibi  est,  ubi  fides  vera  est.' — Comm,  in  Psahn.  cxxziii.  Tom.  vn.  p.  388. 

«  *  Caput  in  ooelo,  membra  in  terra.' — Pi.  xc.  Tom.  vn.  p.  271. 

*  Comment,  in  P«.  xvii.  Tom.  vn.  p.  57  s  Comm,  in  Ps,  eii.  Tom.  vn. 
p.  300.  .  . 

A  '  Ecclesia  non  autem,  quso  non  habot  sacerdotes.' — Cont,  Lueifer, 
Epist.  78,  Tom.  n.  p.  195. 

0  *  Ecclesia  ex  vocatione  appellata.'— /n  Epitt,  ad  Roman*  Indhoata 
ExponHo,  Tom.  m.  Part.  ii.  p.  925. 

7  De  dvitate  Dei,  Tom.  vn.  p.  594. 

«  Ibid.  p.  452.  »  Ibid.  p.  479.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  335, 510. 

II  Enarr.  in  Ps,  cxxxiv.  Tom.  iv.  p.  1497. 

IS  8erm,  xv.  <20  8  v.  Pealm.  xxv.  Tom.  v.  p.  89 ;  Serm,  cxxiii.  In  VigiUie 
PaechoBf  Tom.  v.  p.  967. 

15  Enarr.  in  Pealm.  IriL  Tom.  iv.  p.  547 ;  Serm,  xxxvii.  De  Proverb. 
cap.  xxxi.  Tom.  v.  p.  181. 

14  Enarr,  in  Ps,  cxlvil  Tom.  iv.  p.  1664. 

16  *  Ecclesia  deorsom  in  omnibus  fidelibos,  Ecclesia  sursum  in  angelis.' 
— Enarr.  m  Pealm.  cxxxvii.  Tom.  iv.  p.  1527. 

le  x>0  Civiuae  Dei,  i.  35 ;  xviiL  48,  49;  Tom.  vn.  pp.  30,  531. 
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spot  or  wrinkle*  (Eph.  v.  25),  till  the  Resurrection ^  After 
the  Resurrection,  the  bad  members  shall  be  taken  away,  and 
there  shall  be  none  but  the  good'.  No  doubt,  baptism  cleanses 
those  who  receive  it  from  all  sin ;  but  after  baptism  fresh  sins 
may  be  committed ;  and  therefore,  from  that  to  the  Judj^ent, 
there  is  constant  need  of  remission^.  So  essential  are  the 
Sacraments  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  that  Augustine  says 
the  Church  is  formed  by  the  two  Sacraments,  which  flowed 
from  the  side  of  Christ,  just  as  Eve  was  formed  out  of  the  side 
of  Adam,  who  was  a  type  of  Christ^. 

It  naturally  strikes  us,  that  the  above  and  similar  state- 
ments of  the  fathers  concerning  the  Church  are  not,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  nature  of  logical  definitions.  They  are 
essentially  practical,  and  even  devotional  in  their  character. 
Yet  by  comparing  them  together,  we  may  find  that  the  very 
definitions  of  our  own  Article  are  implicitly  given  by  them. 
Thus  we  have  heard  their  teaching — that  the  Church  is  a  visible 
body,  capable  of  being  known  and  recognized — that  the  very 
word  Church  means  congregation — that  it  is  a  congregation  of 
believers,  or  of  the  faithful — that  its  great  support  and  charac- 
teristic is  the  true  faith  preserved  by  it — that  baptism  admits 
to  it — that  it  is  essential  to  its  existence  to  have  a  rightly 
ordained  ministry,  who  are  able  to  minister  the  Sacraments — 
which  Sacraments  are  even  spoken  of  as  forming  the  Churoh^ 


1  De  Perfeetione  JugtitioB,  Tom.  x.  p.  183. 
*  Serm.  cclii.  In  Diebus  Pasch,  Tom.  v.  p.  1041. 
»  De  Oestia  Pdagii,  Tom.  x.  p.  206. 
^  *  Qood  latoB  lancea  percuBSum  in  terra  Banguinem  et  aquam  manat ; 
procol  dubio  sacramenta  sunt  quibus  formatur  Ecclesia,  tanquam  Era 
facta  de  latere  dormientis  Adam,  qui  erat  forma  futuri/ — Serm.  ccxix. 
cap.  14,  In  Vigiliis  Pcuchce,  Tom.  v.  p.  962.    The  same  idea  is  expressed 
by  St.  Chrysostom,  Homil.  in  Johan.  85,  Tom.  ii.  p.  915.    See  under 
Arf.  XXV. 

<  When  St.  Augustine  says  the  Church  is  formed  by  the  Sacraments, 
he  means  that  we  are  first  joined  to  the  Church  by  baptism,  and  pre- 
served in  spiritual  life  and  church-communion  by  the  Eucharist. 
Vol.  II.  I 
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The  Creeds  do  not  exactly  define,  but  give  titles  to  dia- 
tinguish  the  Church.  The  Apostles'  Creed  calls  it  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church;  and  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  calls  it 
One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic.  Its  unity  depends  on  unity 
of  foundation,  unity  of  faith,  unity  of  baptism,  unity  of  dis- 
cipline, unity  of  communion.  Its  holiness  springs  from  the 
presence  of  Christ,  the  sanotification  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
graces  conferred  upon  its  members  by  partaking  of  its  Sacra- 
ments and  living  in  its  communion.  Its  apostolicity  results 
from  its  being  built  on  the  foundation  of  Apostles  and  prophets, 
continuing  in  the  doctrine  and  fellowship  of  the  Apostles,  hold- 
ing the  faith  of  the  Apostles,  governed  and  minbtered  to  by  a 
clergy  deriving  their  succession  from  the  Apostles. 

The  designation  Catholic,  used  in  all  the  Creeds  and 
throughout  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  originated  probably  in 
the  universality  of  the  Christian  Church  as  distinguished  from 
the  local  nationality  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  The  same 
Christian  Church,  one  in  its  foundation,  in  its  faith,  and  in  its 
Sacraments,  was  spread  universally  through  all  nations.  But 
as  sects  and  heresies  separated  by  degrees  from  the  one  uni- 
versal Church,  forming  small  and  distinct  communions  among 
themselves,  the  term  Catholic,  which  at  first  applied  to  all  who 
embraced  the  religion  of  Jesus,  was  afterwards  used  to  express 
that  one  holy  Church  which  existed  through  all  the  world, 
undivided,  and  intercommunicating  in  all  its  branches,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  heretics  and  schismatics.  Hence  Catholic, 
in  one  view  of  the  term,  became  nearly  identified  with  orthodox. 
And  so,  whilst  the  one  Catholic  Church  meant  the  true  Church 
throughout  the  world,  yet  the  true  and  sound  Church  in  a 
single  city  would  be  called  the  Catholic  Church  of  that  city', 
its  members  would  be  called  Catholic  Christians,  and  the  faith. 


1  Thus  Constantino  writes  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria:  'Con- 
Btautine  the  Qreat,  Augustus,  to  the  people  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Alexandria.' — See  Athanasii  Opera,  i.  772, 773,  779 ;  Colon.  Suioer,  n.  14. 
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which  they  held  in  common  with  the  universal  Church,  was  the 
Catholic  faith.  Accordingly  St.  Cyril  admonishes  his  people, 
that,  if  ever  tiiey  sojourned  in  any  city,  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
inquire  for  the  Church,  or  the  Lord's  house ;  for  Marcionists 
and  Manichees,  and  all  sorts  of  heretics,  professed  to  be  of  the 
Church,  and  called  their  places  of  assembly  the  House  of  the 
Lord ;  but  they  ought  to  ask,  Where  is  the  Catholic  Church ! 
For  this  is  the  peculiar  name  of  the  Holy  Body,  the  Mother  of 
us  all,  the  Spouse  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ^ 

The  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  Church  were  imminently 
perilled  by  the  schism  of  the  East  and  West,  when  the  entire 
Latin  Church  ceased  to  communicate  with  the  entire  Eastern 
Church.  From  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  no  communion 
between  them ;  though  possibly  neither  branch  has  utterly  re- 
jected the  other  from  a  share  in  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  faith'. 

The  gradual  corruption  in  the  Western  Church  perilled  still 
further  vmity  and  catholicity.  The  unity  of  communion  was 
preserved  through  the  West  of  Europe ;  but  important  points 
of  faith  and  practice  were  corrupted  and  impaired.  Hence  the 
many  protests  and  divisions  in  Germany,  England,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  ending  in  that  great  disruption,  known  as  the 
general  Reformation. 

At  that  period,  some  even  of  those  who  were  sensible  of 
the  corruptions,  felt  that  to  adhere  to  the  communion  of  Rome 
was  essential,  if  they  would  abide  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Apostles  and  ihe  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Others,  as 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Zuinglius,  held  that  sound  faith  and 
purity  of  doctrine  were  more  essential  to  catholicity,  than  un- 
divided communion  even  with  the  bishops  and  existing  Church 
of  their  own  land ;  arguing  that  a  Church  coidd  not  be  Catholic, 


1  Catechos.  xvm.  12. 
>  On  this  Bubject  congult  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  Vol.  i.  Part  i.  eh.  iz. 
Sect  2. 

12 
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which  did  not  soundly  hold  the  Catholic  faith,  and  duly  ad- 
minister the  holy  Sacraments.  Luther  indeed  never  wished  to 
separate  from  the  Cliurch,  but  ever  appealed  to  a  true  general 
council;  and  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh  declared,  that  the 
Lutherans  differed  in  no  Article  of  faith  from  the  Catholic 
Church  ^  holding  that  the  Churches  ought  jure  divino  to  obey 
their  bishops.  Bishops,  it  is  said,  might  easily  retain  their 
authority,  if  tEey  would  not  command  things  contrary  to  good 
conscience.  All  that  was  sought  was  that  unjust  burdens 
should  not  be  imposed,  which  were  novel,  and  contrary  tp  the 
custom  of  the  Catholic  Church^ 

Our  own  reformers  had  a  less  difficult  part  to  play,  for 
though,  in  order  to  return  to  primitive  purity  of  faith,  they 
were  obliged  to  separate  from  most  of  the  continental  Churches, 
they  were  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  national  Church ;  and  there  was  therefore  no  internal 
secession  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Episcopate,  though  there 
was  necessary  alienation  from  the  great  body  of  the  Church. 

In  this  unhappy  state  of  things,  the  Church  which  remained 
in  conununion  with  Rome  arrogated  to  itself  the  name  (too  often 
since  conceded  to  it)  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  maintaining  that 
she  was  the  one  true  Church,  from  which  all  others  had  sepa- 
rated off — ^that  communion  with  the  see  of  St.  Peter  was 
essential  to  the  unity,  catholicity,  and  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  Church,  and  that  all  who  were  separated  from  that  commu- 
nion were  heretics  and  schismatics. 

This  led  naturally  to  definitions  of  the  Church  on  the  part 
of  the  reforming  clergy  and  the  reformed  Churches.  The 
Vllth  Article  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh  is  evidently  the 
origin  of  the  XlXth  Article  of  our  own  Church.  There  we 
find  it  said  that,    'There  is  one  Holy  Church  to  abide  for 


1  Confui.  August,  a.d.  1531,  Art.  xxL  St/Uoge^p.  133. 

«  SyU.  p.  167.    See  also  Palmer,  Vol.  i.  Part  i.  eh.  xii.  §  1,  p.  361. 
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ever.  And  the  Church  is  a  congregation  of  saints,  in  which 
the  Oospel  is  rightly  taught^  and  the  Sacraments  rightly  ad- 
ministered V 

Luther,  in  commenting  on  the  Article  in  the  Creed  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  says,  *  Church,  or  EcdenUy 
means  properly  the  congregation  or  communion  of  Christians  {* 
and  expounds  that  article  of  the  Creed  thus,  '  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  certain  congregation  and  communion  of  saints  on 
earth,  gathered  together  of  holy  men  under  one  Head,  Christ ; 
collected  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  one  faith  and  one  sentiment, 
adorned  with  various  gifts,  but  united  in  love,  and  accordant  in 
all  things,  without  sects  or  schism.. ..Moreover,  in  this  Chris- 
tianity we  believe  that  remission  of  sins  is  offered,  which  takes 
place  by  means  of  the  Sacraments  and  absolution  of  the 
ChurchV 

Calvin  defines  the  Visible  Church  as  Uhe  multitude  of 
men  diffused  through  the  world,  who  profess  to  worship  one 
Ood  in  Christ ;  are  initiated  into  this  faith  by  baptism ;  testify 
their  unity  in  true  doctrine  and  charity,  by  participating  in  the 
Supper;  have  consent  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  for  the  preach- 
ing of  that  Word  maintiun  the  ministry  ordained  of  Christ^^ 

The  English  reformers  have  given,  in  works  of  authority, 
some  definitions  of  the  Visible  Church  besides  that  contained  in 
this  Article.  The  second  part  of  the  Homily  for  Whitsunday 
(set  forth  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  therefore,  after  the  Articles 
of  1552,  but  before  the  final  sanction  of  the  XXXIX  Articles 
by  the  Convocation  of  1562  and  1571)  gives  the  following,  as 
the  notes  of  the  Church :    *  The  true  Church  is  an  universal 


1  Conf.  August.  Art.  vn.  Sylloge^  p.  125,  also  p.  171. 
>  Cateehismua  Major.  Opera,  Tom.  v.  p.  628. 
*  *  IJniTerBalem  hominum  multitudinem  in  orbe  diffiisam  qon  unam  se 
Deum  et  Christam  colere  profitetur :  Baptismo  initiatur  in  Ejus  fidem : 
coense  participatione  unitatem  in  vera  doctrina  et  caritate  testatur:  con- 
tenBionem  habet  in  verbo  Domini  atque  ad  ejus  preedicationem  minis- 
terium  consorvat  a  Christo  institutimi/ — InstUuL  Lib.  i.  s.  7. 
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congregation  or  fellowship  of  God*s  faithftil  and  elect  people, 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  being  the  head  comer-stone,  Ephes.  ii.  And 
it  hath  always  these  notes  or  marks,  whereby  it  is  known :  pure 
and  sound  doctrine,  the  Sacraments  ministered  according  to 
Christ*s  holy  institution,  and  the  right  use  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.' 

Very  similar  are  the  statements  of  the  Cfttechism  of  Ed- 
ward YI.  A.D.  1563,  the  year  after  the  first  draught  of  the 
Articles.  '  The  marks  of  the  Church  are,  first,  pure  preaching 
of  the  Gospel :  then  brotherly  love :  thirdly,  upright  and  un- 
corrupted  use  of  the  Lord'^s  Sacraments,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Gospel :  last  of  all,  brotherly  correction  and  ex- 
communication, or  banishing  those  out  of  the  Church  that  will 
not  amend  themselves.  This  mark  the  holy  fathers  termed 
disciplined* 

NoeFs  Catechism  also  enumerates,  first,  sound  doctrine  and 
right  use  of  the  Sacraments,  and  then  the  use  of  just  discipline'. 

Bishop  Ridley  gave  a  definition  exactly  conformable  to  the 
above :  '  The  holy  Catholic  or  universal  Church,  which  is  the 
communion  of  saints,  the  house  of  God,  the  city  of  God,  the 
spouse  of  God,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  pillar  and  stay  of  the 
truth;  this  Church  I  believe,  according  to  the  Creed:  this 
Church  I  do  reverence  and  honour  in  the  Lord.  The  marks 
whereby  this  Church  is  known  unto  me  in  this  dark  world,  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  crooked  and  f reward  generation,  are  these  ■ 
the  sincere  preaching  of  God'^s  Word ;  the  due  administration 
of  the  Sacraments ;  charity ;  and  faithful  observance  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  according  to  the  Word  of  God  V 

The  difference,  which  strikes  us  between  these  definitions 


1  Enchirid.  Theologium^  Vol.  i.  p.  26. 
*  Ibid,  Vol.  I.  p.  276. 
s  Conferences  between  Nicholas  Ridley  and  Hugh  Latimer,  Ridley's 
TTorJfes,  Parker  Society  edition,  p.  123. 
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and  that  of  the  Article  is,  that  in  them  there  is  added  to  the 
notes  in  the  Article,  Hhe  observance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline/ 
or,  as  the  Homily  terms  it,  of  *  the  ecclesiastical  keys.'  Now  it  is 
probable  that  the  compilers  of  the  Articles,  who  elsewhere  made 
this  use  of  the  keys  one  note  of  the  Church,  omitted  it  in  the 
Article  itself,  as  considering  that  it  was  implied  in  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments.  For  what  is  the  power  of  the  keys 
and  the  observance  of  discipline,  but  the  admission  of  some  to, 
and  the  rejection  of  others  from,  the  Sacraments  and  blessing  of 
the  Church !  Where,  therefore,  the  Sacraments  are  duly  minis- 
tered, there  too  discipline  must  exist^. 

It  may  be  right  to  say  something  of  the  invmbki  Church. 
The  Article  says  nothing  of  the  inmsible  Church  ;  but  as  it  uses 
the  term  ^tiiible  Church,'  it  implies  a  contradistinction  to 
something  invisible.  Now  ^invisible  Church'  is  not  a  Scrip- 
tural term,  but  a  tenn  of  comparatively  late  origin ;  and  there 
are  two  different  views  of  its  meaning.  Some  persons  by  it  un- 
derstand the  saints  departed,  who,  in  Paradise  or  the  unseen 
place  (Hades),  are  no  longer  militant  and  visible,  but  form  part 
of  the  true  Church  of  Gk>d — ^the  Church  in  fact  in  its  purified 
and  beatified  condition,  freed  from  its  unsound  members,  and 
'  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.' 

Others,  however  (and  the  Reformers  were  mostly  of  this 
opinion),  believed,  that  within  the  visible  Church  we  might  con- 
ceive to  exist  a  body  of  true  saints,  persons  not  only  communi- 
cating with  the  outward  Church,  but,  moreover,  really  sanctified 
in  heart,  who  not  only  now  partook  of  Church-privileges,  but 


1  The  definition  of  the  Church  by  the  Roman  Catholic  di^nes  does 
not  materially  differ  from  tliose  of  the  Reformers,  except  in  one  important 
point.  Bellarmine  gives  it  as  follows :  *  Nostra  sententia  est  ecclesiam 
uaam  tantum  esse,  non  duas,  et  illam  nnam  et  veram  esse  coetum  homi- 
nnm  ejusdem  ChristiansD  fidei  professione  et  eonmdem  sacramentomm 
commnnione  coll]gatam,Bubregimine  legitimortim  pastortim,  ac  prcecipue 
uniuB  Chriiti  in  terria  Vicarii  Romani  pontiJicisJ — CotUrovers,  OenercU, 
Tom.  n.  p.  108,  Lib.  m.  De  Ecclmck^  a  2. 
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would  for  ever  reign  with  Christ.  These  formed  the  invisible 
Church,  whom  none  knew  but  God ;  whereas  the  visible 
Church  was  composed  of  fiuthful  and  unfaithful,  of  tares  and 
wheats 

It  is  however  certain,  that  the  Article  confines  itself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  visible  Church,  and  gives  us  no  authorita- 
tive statement  concerning  the  invisible  Church.  And,  indeed, 
the  reformers  themselves  vary  considerably  in  their  statements 
on  the  subject,  though  the  sad  corruptions  in  the  visible  Church 
in  their  days  led  them  naturally  to  apply  some  of  the  promises 
in  Scripture  to  a  secret  body,  and  not  to  the  universal  Church. 
There  does  not  appear  anything  in  the  Liturgy  or  formularies  of 
the  Church,  which  specially  alludes  to  this  distinction  of  the  visible 
and  invisible  Church.  The  Church  spoken  of  there,  is  the  Body 
of  Christ,  the  ark  of  Christ's  Church,  and  still  the  congregation 
of  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,  the  congrega- 
tion of  Christian  people  dispersed  through  the  world,  built  on 
the  foundation  of  Apostles  and  prophets,  the  blessed  company 
of  all  faithful  people,  into  which  a  child  is  incorporated  by  bap- 
tism, of  fellowship  with  which  the  adult  is  assured  by  commu- 
nion, and  for  all  members  of  which  we  pray  that  they  may  be 
led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  so  walk  in  the  light  of  truth,  that 
at  last  they  may  attain  to  the  light  of  everlasting  life.  And  so 
we  pray  'for  all  estates  of  men  in  God's  Holy  Church,  that 


1  Calvin  expounds  this  doctrine  at  length,  Imt.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  i.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  the  English  Reformers,  e,  g.  The  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man,  See  Formularies  of  Faith  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
p.  52 ;  Edward  VI.  Catechism ;  Enchir,  TheoL  p.  24 ;  Noel's  Catechism, 
Ibid.  p.  272;  Cranmer's  Works,  Vol.  m.  p.  19;  Ridley's  Works,  p.  126. 

The  fathers  do  not  appear  to  hare  recognized  this  distinction,  although 
in  St.  Augustine  and  some  others  there  are  frequent  and  evident  allusions 
to  the  difference  of  the  body  of  the  really  faithful  and  the  mere  outward 
communion  of  the  Church.  St.  Augustine  mentions  it  as  an  error  of  the 
Pelagians,  that  they  looked  on  the  Church  as  composed  of  perfectly  holy 
persons,  Hseres.  88.  And  afterwards,  Calvin  attributes  the  same  opinion 
to  the  Anabaptists,  Inst,  iv.  1, 13. 
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every  member  of  the  same,  in  his  vocation  and  minifit-17,  may 
truly  and  godly  serve  Him^/  that  is,  may  be  faithful,  not  un- 
worUiy  members  of  the  Body. 

II.  The  latter  part  of  the  Article  concerns  the  errors  of 
one  portion  of  the  Church,  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  Church  of  Rome  claimed  to  be  the  whole  Catholic 
Church.    Here  we  declare  our  belief  that  she  is  but  one  branch 


*  Collect  for  Good  Friday. 

The  following  are  the  other  principal  expressions  in  the  Litni^  and 
Prayeni  concerning  the  Church : — 

*  That  it  may  please  Thee  to  rule  and  gorem  Thy  holy  Church  uni- 
versal in  the  right  way/  &c.  (Litany).  '  More  especially  we  pray  for  the 
good  estate  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  it  may  be  so  guided  and  governed 
by  Thy  good  Spirit,  that  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians 
may  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth/  &c.  (Prayer  for  all  Conditions  of  Men). 
*  Who  hast  purchased  to  Thyself  an  universal  Church  by  the  precious 
Blood  of  Thy  dear  Son. . . .  Who  of  Thy  Divine  Providence  hast  ap- 
pointed divers  orders  in  Thy  Church*  (Prayers  for  Ember  Weeks). 
'  Merciful  Lord,  we  beseech  thee  to  cast  Thy  bright  beams  of  light  upon 
Thy  Church,  that  it  being  enlightened  by  the  doctrine  of  Thy  blessed 
Apostle  and  Evangelist  St.  John,  may  so  walk  in  the  Ught  of  Thy  truth 
that  it  may  at  length  attain  to  the  light  of  everlasting  life'  (Collect  for 
St.  John's  day).  '  O  Almighty  God,  who  hast  knit  together  thine  elect 
in  one  communion  and  fellowship  in  the  mystical  Body  of  Thy  Son 
Christ  our  Lord'  (Collect  for  All  Saints).  'O  Almighty  God,  who  hast 
built  Thy  Church  upon  the  foundation  of  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  being  the  head  comer-stone'  (Collect  for  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude).  The  Prayer  'for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  militant 
here  in  earth'  is  a  prayer  for  all  states  of  men,  kings  and  councils, 
bishops  and  curates,  all  the  people  in  health  or  sickness.  The  first 
prayer  for  the  child  to  be  baptized  asks,  *  that  he,  being  delivered  from 
Thy  wrath,  may  be  received  into  the  ark  of  Christ's  Chiuch/  And  after 
the  baptism  we  thank  God  that  He  hath  '  incorporated  him  into  His 
holy  Church.'  So  in  the  Post-communion,  we  tluuik  God  for  feeding  us 
in  the  Sacrament,  thereby  assuring  us  that  we  are  very  members  incor- 
porate in  the  mystical  Body  of  His  Son,  which  is  iho  blessed  company  of 
all  faithful  people.'  In  the  bidding  prayer  ministers  are  enjoined  to 
move  the  people  to  join  them  in  prayer  in  this  form:  '  Ye  shall  pray  for 
Christ's  holy  Catholic  Church,  that  is,  for  the  whole  congregation  of 
Christian  people  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  especially  for 
the  Churches  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland/  &c.  (Canon  55). 
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or  portion  of  the  Catholio  Churoh,  and  that  an  erring  branch, 
erring  not  only  in  practice  and  discipline,  but  in  matters  of  faith. 
This  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem, 
Antiooh  and  Alexandria,  all  of  which  are  said  to  have  erred  in 
doctrine  as  well  as  discipline ;  and,  like  them,  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  said  to  have  erred.  In  what  points  Jerusalem,  Alex<- 
andria  and  Antioch  may  be  considered  as  having  erred  in 
matters  of  faith,  is  a  question  which  has  been  mooted  by  ex- 
positors of  this  Article.  Dr.  Hey  thinks  it  was  in  favouring 
Arianism  and  condemning  Origen.  The  great  point,  on  which 
the  Western  Church  separated  from  the  Eastern,  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Procession  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity.  It 
was  an  acknowledged  fact  in  the  West,  that  on  this  point  the 
Eastern  Churches  had  erred.  When  therefore  the  Article, 
writing  in  condemnation  of  errors  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
speaks  first  of  the  errors  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  perhaps  it 
specially  alludes  to  that  point,  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
would  hold,  in  common  with  the  Church  of  England,  that  these 
Churches  had  erred.  So  the  statement  would  be  a  kind  of 
afyumerUum  cid  hominemi  a  premiss  sure  to  be  granted.  But 
this  part  of  the  Article  is  directed  against  Romanist,  not 
against  Eastern  or  Alexandrian  errors,  which  are  only  intro- 
duced obUer.  Some  might  expect  the  Article  to  have  denounced 
the  Church  of  Rome,  not  as  a  Church  in  error,  but  as  the  Syna- 
gogue of  Antichrist,  an  antichristian  assembly,  not  an  erring 
Church.  No  doubt,  at  times  such  is  the  language  of  the  re- 
formers, who,  in  their  strong  opposition  to  Romanist  errors, 
often  use  the  most  severe  terms  in  denouncing  them.  But  in 
their  most  sober  and  guarded  language,  not  only  our  own,  but 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  other  continental  reformers,  speak  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  a  Church,  though  a  fallen  and  corrupt 
Church. 

Thus  Luther  says,  '  We  call  the  Church  of  Rome  holy, 
and  the  bishops^  sees  holy,  though  they  be  perverted  and  their 
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bisbopB  impiouB.  In  Rome,  though  worse  than  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha,  there  are  still  Baptism  and  the  Sacrament,  the 
Gospel,  the  Scripture,  the  ministry,  the  name  of  Christ  and 
God.  Therefore  the  Church  of  Rome  is  holy.^  *  Wherever,' 
he  adds,  *  the  Word  and  Sacraments  substantially  remain,  there 
is  the  holy  Church,  notwithstandmg  Antichrist  reigns  there, 
who,  as  Scripture  witnesseth,  sits  not  in  a  stable  of  demons,  or 
a  [Hgsty  or  an  assembly  of  infidels,  but  in  the  most  noble  and 
holy  place,  even  the  temple  of  God^\ 

Calvin  writing  to  Lselius  Socinus,  maintains  the  validity  of 
Popish  baptism,  and  says,  that  he  does  not  deny  some  remains 
of  a  Church  to  the  Papists'.  In  another  epistle  to  the  same 
be  writes,  *  When  I  allow  some  remains  of  a  Church  to  the 
Papists,  I  do  not  confine  it  to  the  elect  who  are  dispersed 
among  them ;  but  mean,  that  some  ruins  of  a  scattered  Church 
exist  there ;  which  is  confirmed  by  St.  Paulas  declaration,  that 
Antichrist  shall  sit  in  the  temple  of  God^' 

As  to  the  writings  of  our  reformers,  to  begin  with  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL,  the  InstUution  of  a  Christian  Man  has,  *  I  do 
believe  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not,  nor  cannot  worthily 
be  called  the  true  Catholic  Church,  but  only  a  particular  member 

thereof '  and  I  believe  that  the  said  Church  of  Rome, 

with  all  the  other  particular  Churches  in  the  world,  c(Hnpacted 
and  imited  together,  do  make  and  constitute  but  one  Catholic 
Church  or  body*/  So  the  Necessary  Doctrine^  *  The  Church 
of  Rome,  being  but  a  several  Church,  challenging  that  name 
of  CaikoKe  above  all  other,  doeth  great  wrong  to  all  other 


1  Comnuni.  in  GdUu.  I  2 ;  0pp.  Tom.  v.  p.  278, 279. 
s  CalT.  Zogirn,  Epistolm^  p.  51,  Amstelod.  1667. 
*  *  Quod  ecclesisD  reliquias  manere  in  papain  dice,  non  restriDgo  ad 
electOB  qui  illic  dispeni  sunt :  sed  minas  dissipata  eoeleeise  illic  eztare 
Intelligo.    Ac  ue  mihi  loDgis  rationibus  disputandum  sit,  nos  Pauli  aucto- 
ritate  contentOB  esse  decet,  qui  Antichristum  in  templo  Dei  sessurom 
pronnnoiftt.^ — Epist,  p.  67.    See  also  Inttitut.  iv.  11, 12. 
4  Farmidarie$  of  Faiih,  p.  66. 
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Churches,  and  doeth  only  by  force  and  maintenance  support  an 
unjust  usurpation^' 

In  Cranmer's  Catechism,  after  a  denunciation  of  the  great 
sin  of  worshipping  images  of  the  saints,  it  is  said;  ^Thus, 
good  children,  I  have  declared  how  we  were  wont  to  abuse 
images;  not  that  I  herein  condemn  your  fathers,  who  were 
men  of  great  devotion,  and  had  an  earnest  love  towards  God, 
although  their  zeal  in  all  points  was  not  ruled  and  governed 
by  true  knowledge ;  but  they  were  seduced  and  blinded,  partly 
by  the  common  ignorance  that  reigned  in  their  time,  partly  by 
the  covetousness  of  their  teachers*,'  &c.  Here  the  members  of 
the  Church  before  the  Reformation  are  spoken  of  as  pious, 
though  ignorant  and  misled.  So  Cranmer  frequently  charges 
popery,  not  on  the  people,  but  on  the  Pope  and  the  friars 
who  deluded  them'.  In  his  appeal  at  his  degradation,  he  says, 
'  Originally  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  it  were  the  lady  of  the 
world,  both  was  and  also  was  conceited  worthily,  the  mother  of 
other  Churches.^  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  corruptions  in- 
troduced into  the  Roman,  and  afterwards  into  other  Churches, 
*  growing  out  of  kind  into  the  manners  of  the  Church  their 
mother;'  he  says,  there  is  no  hope  of  reformation  from  the 
Pope,  and  therefore  from  him  appeals  to  a  '  free  general  council ' 
of  the  whole  Church :  and  adds,  that  he  is  '  ready  in  all  things 
to  follow  the  judgment  of  the  most  sacred  word  of  Qod,  and  of 
the  holy  Catholic  Church*.' 

So  then,  sdthough  the  English,  like  the  foreign  reformers, 
frequently  called  the  papal  power  Antichrist,  the  Man  of  sin, 
the  Beast,  &c.,  deplore  and  condemn  the  idolatrous  state  of  the 
Church  before  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  Church  which  con- 


1  p.  247.  «  CaUchism,  pp.  26,  27. 

s  Works,  Yol.  m.  p.  365.  'I  charge  none  with  the  name  of  papists 
but  that  be  well  worthy  thereof.    For  I  charge  not  the  hearers,  bat  the 
teachers,  not  the  learners,  bat  the  inyentors  of  the  untrue  doctrine.' 
4  Works,  IV.  pp.  125,  126,  127. 
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f  inue  in  union  with  Rome  after  the  Reformation ;  and  in  oonse- 
quenoe  often  use  language  which  appears  to  imply  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  no  true  Church  at  all,  still  they  often 
speak,  as  this  Article  does,  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  yet  a 
Church,  though  a  corrupt,  degenerate,  and  erring  Church.  Ao- 
cordingly,  the  XXXth  Canon  declares ;  *  So  far  was  it  from 
the  purpose  of  the  Church  of  England  to  forsake  and  reject  the 
Churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  or  any  such  like 
Churches,  in  all  things  that  they  held  or  practised,  that,  as  the 
Apology  of  the  Church  of  England  confesseth,  it  doth  with 
reverence  retain  those  ceremonies  which  do  neither  endamage 
the  Church  of  Gt>d,  nor  offend  the  minds  of  sober  men ;  and 
only  departed  from  them  in  those  particular  points  wherein 
they  were  fallen  both  from  themselves  in  their  ancient  integrity, 
and  from  the  Apostolical  Churches,  which  were  their  first 
founders.^ 

The  tone  and  temper  of  the  Church  of  England  appears 
therefore  to  be  that  of  a  body  earnestly  and  stedfastly  pro- 
testing against  Romanism,  against  all  the  errors,  abuses  and 
idolatries  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  See 
of  Rome;  but  yet  acknowledging  that,  with  a  fearful  amount  of 
error,  the  Churches  of  the  Roman  communion  are  still  branches, 
though  corrupt  branches,  of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ. 

The  divine,  who  has  been  most  commonly  considered  as  the 
most  accredited  exponent  of  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  thus  speaks  in  her  behalf:  'In  the  Church  of  Christ 
we  were  (Le.  before  the  Reformation),  and  we  are  so  still. 
Other  difference  between  our  estate  before  and  now  we  know 
none,  but  only  such  as  we  see  in  Judah ;.  which,  having  some- 
time been  idolatrous,  became  afterwards  more  soundly  religious 
by  renouncing  idolatry  and  superstition. •..The  indisposition  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  reform  herself  must  be  no  stay  unto  us 
from  performing  our  duty  to  God ;  even  as  desire  of  retaining 
conformity  with  them  could  be  no  excuse  if  we  did  not  perform 
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our  duty.  Notwitlistaxiding,  so  far  as  lawfully  we  may,  we  have 
held,  and  do  hold  feUowship  with  them.  For  even  as  the 
Apostle  doth  say  of  Israel,  that  they  are  in  one  respect  enemies, 
but  in  another  beloved  of  God  (Rom.  xi«  28) ;  in  like  sort  with 
Rome  we  dare  not  commnnicate  touching  her  grievous  abomi* 
nations,  yet,  touching  those  main  parts  of  Christian  truth 
wherein  they  constantly  still  persist,  we  gladly  acknowledge 
them  to  be  of  the  family  of  Jesus  Christ  ^' 

This  is  not  the  language  of  one  great  man ;  but  most  con- 
Mstent  with  it  have  been  the  sentunents  of  almost  all  those 
eminent  writers  of  Qur  Church,  who  are  known  and  reverenced 
as  the  great  types  of  Anglican  piety,  learning,  and  charity'. 
It  is  infinitely  to  be  desired  that  there  should  be  no  relaxation 
of  our  protest  against  error  and  corruption ;  but  the  (oroe  of 
a  protest  can  never  be  increased  by  uncharitableness  or  ex- 
aggeration. Let  Rome  throw  off  her  false  additions  to  the 
Creed,  and  we  will  gladly  communicate  with  her ;  but,  so  long 
as  she  retains  her  errors,  we  cannot  but  stand  aloof,  lest  we 
should  be  partakers  of  her  sins. 


^  Hooker,  EeeL  Pol  m.  1, 10. 
s  The  Btndent  may  consult  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  ch.  xi.  where  be 
will  find  quotationB  from  Bp.  Uall,  Archbp.  Usher,  Hammond,  Chilling- 
worth,  Field,  SiO. 
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Section  II. 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

THE  word  €KK\rjaia,  rendered  Church,  should^  according  to 
its  derivation,  signify  persons  called  out  from  among  others 
for  some  purpose.  At  Athens,  the  Ecclesia  was  the  general 
assembly  of  the  people,  convened  by  the  crier  for  legislation. 
In  the  old  Testament,  the  word  is  often  used  by  the  LXX 
to  translate  the  Hebrew  Sn{^»  which  commonly  expresses  the 
assembly  or  congregation  of  the  people  of  Israeli  Accordingly, 
when  adopted  in  the  new  Testament  it  is  used  to  signify  the 
whole  assembly,  or  congregation  of  the  people  of  God  under  the 
Gospel,  as  it  had  been  before  to  signify  the  congregation  of  the 
people  of  God  under  the  Law.  And  as  avpaytayYif  Synagogue^ 
was  the  more  frequent  word  for  the  congregation  of  the  Jews, 
so  perhaps  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  adopted,  by  preference 
and  for  distinction's  sake,  the  word  eKKXtfaia,  Churchf  for  the 
congregation  of  Christians. 

1  Now  it  is  well  known  and  obvious  that  the  word  Cofi- 
ffreffotian,  as  read  in  the  old  Testament,  not  only  meant  an 
assembly  of  people  gathered  together  at  a  special  time  for  wor- 
ship, but  was  constantly  used  to  express  the  whole  body  of 
worshippers,  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  the  congregation  which 
the  Lord  had  purchased  (e.g.  Ex.  xii.  19 ;  Lev.  iv.  15 ;  Num. 
xvi.  3,  9,  xxvii.  17 ;  Josh.  xxii.  18,  20 ;  Judg.  xxi.  13, 16 ;  Ps. 
Lxxiv.  2). 


^  br\p  18  often  rendered  cVicXi7(ria,  as  Dent.  ix.  10;  xWii.  16;  Judges 

xxi.  8 ;  1  Kings  viii.  65 ;  2  GhroD.  vii.  8,  12 ;  often  it  is  rendered  avpo- 
ytr/fj,  as  Exod.  xW.  1 — 3;  Lot.  iv.  13,  14,  21 ;  Num.  xvi.  3;  xx.  6.  In 
Psalm  xxii.  22.  *  In  the  midst  of  the  Congregation  will  I  praise  Thee,'  is 
rendered  by  the  Apostle,  *  In  the  midst  of  the  Church  will  I  praise  Thee' 
(Heb.  iL  12.)  So  St.  Stephen  speaks  of  'the  Church  in  the  wilderness/ 
(Acb  yii.  38),  meaning  the  congregation  of  the  Israelites. 
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This  too,  mutatis  mutandis^  is  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  word  Church  in  the  new  Testament.  It  applies  to  the 
society  of  Christians,  to  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  to  those 
who  live  in  Christian  fellowship,  and  partake  of  Gospel  privi- 
leges. For  example :  '  Give  none  offence,  neither  to  the  Jews 
nor  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  Church  of  God'  (1  Cor.  x.  32)  ^ 
'  On  this  rock  1  will  build  My  Church*  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  *  Saul 
made  havoc  of  the  Church'  (Acts  viiL  3).  'Persecuted  the 
Church  of  God'  (1  Cor.  xv.  9).  '  The  Lord  added  to  the 
Church  such  as  should  be  saved'  (Acts  ii.  47).  '  Fear  came  on 
all  the  Church'  (Acts  v.  11).  'The  Church  is  subject  unto 
Christ'  (Eph.  v.  24).  *  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first 
Apostles,  secondarily  prophets/  &c.  (1  Cor.  xii.  28). 

2  But  it  also  signifies  the  Church,  or  body  of  Christians  in 
a  particular  town  or  country.  Thus  we  read  of  '  the  Church 
which  was  at  Jerusalem '  (Acts  viii.  1) ;  *  the  Church  which 
was  at  Antioch '  (Acts  xiii.  1)  ;  ^  the  elders  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus'  (Acts  xx.  17);  Uhe  Church  of  God  which  is  at 
Corinth'  (1  Cor.  i.  2.  Compare  Rom.  xvi.  2,  4 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ; 
Col.  iv.  16  ;  Rev.  ii.,  iii.,  &c.  &c.) 

3  It  is  used  even  for  a  single  family  of  Christians,  or  a 
single  congregation  meeting  for  worship,  as  the  first  Christians 
did,  in  a  private  house,  e.g.  'Friscilla  and  Aquila,  and  the 
Church  that  is  in  their  house '  (Rom.  xvL  5,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19)  ; 

*  Nymphas  and  the  Church  which  is  in  his  house '  (Col.  iv.  15) ; 

*  The  Church  in  thy  house  '  (Philem.  2).  And  accordingly,  at 
times  we  find  the  word  used  in  the  plural,  as  signifying  the 
various  congregations  of  Christians,  whether  in  one  single  city, 
or  throughout  the  world ;  as  Acts  ix.  31,  xv.  41 ;  Rom.  xvi.  4; 
1  Cor.  vii.  17,  xi,  16,  xiv.  33,  xvi.  1,  19;  Rev.  i.  4,  11,  ii. 
23^  &c. 


1  In  this  passage  the  'Church'  is  used  to  distlDguisb  Ohristians  from 
Jews  and  heathens. 
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We  may  say  therefore,  that  as  the  Ckmgregatum  among  the 
Jews  signified  either  a  body  of  worshippers,  or  more  often  the 
great  body  of  worshippers  assembled  at  the  temple  or  taber- 
nacle, or  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  people  considered  as  the 
people  of  God ;  so  the  Chureh  unongst  Christians  signifies,  in 
the  new  Testament,  either  a  single  congregation  of  Christians,  or 
the  whole  body  of  Christians  in  a  particular  place,  or  the  whole 
body  of  Christians  dispersed  throughout  the  world. 

In  our  Article  the  word  Chnrch  is  interpreted  OanffreffoHon, 
probably  on  the  ground  of  the  above  considerations ;  viz.  be- 
cause such  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  and  such  its 
application  many  times  in  Scripture.  The  Church  is  called  *  a 
Congregation  of  faUh/ul  men,''  ecetw  fdelium,  because  those  of 
whom  the  Church  is  composed  are  the  professed  believers  in 
Jesus  Christ,  that  body  of  people  '  first  caUed  Christians  in  An- 
tioch'  (Actsxi.  28). 

The  name  which  our  Lord  Himself  most  frequently  uses 
for  the  Church  is,  *  the  kingdom  of  God,'  or  *  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  The  prophets  constantly  spoke  of  the  Messiah  as  the 
King  who  should  reign  in  righteousness  (Isai.  xxxii.  1),  the 
King  who  should  reign  and  prosper  (Jer.  xxiii.  5),  the  King  of 
Israel,  who  should  come  to  Zion,  '  just,  and  having  salvation ' 
(Zech.  iz.  9).  Daniel  foretold  that,  when  the  Assyrian,  Medo- 
Persian,  and  Grecian  empires  had  passed  away,  and  after  the 
fourth  great  empire  of  Rome  had  been  established,  *  the  God  of 
heaven  should  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  should  never  be  de- 
stroyed  '  (Dan.  ii.  44) ;  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  have  given 
Him  ^  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  na^ 
tions,  and  languages,  should  serve  Him'  (Dan.  vii.  14).  These 
prophecies  led  the  Jews  to  expect  that  Messiah  should  set  up  a 
temporal  kingdom,  with  all  the  glory  and  splendour  of  the  king- 
doms of  this  world.  Our  Lord  Himself,  therefore,  uses  the 
language  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  language  current  among  the 
Jews,  continually  calling  the  Church,  which  He  was  to  establish, 
Vol.  II.  K 
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by  the  name  of  Kingdom ;  *  My  kingdom/  '  kingdom  of  God,' 
*  kingdom  of  hearen;^  though  often  oorrecting  the  mistaken  views 
entertained  of  it,  and  explaining  that  His  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world.  (See  Matt.  iii«  2,  iv.  17«  xii.  28,  xiii.  38  ;  Mark ' 
i.  14,  iv.  11,  26,  30,  x.  15 ;  Luke  iy.  43,  viL  28,  viii.  1,  ix.  2, 
62,  xvL  16 ;  John  iii.  3 ;  Acts  i.  3  ;  &c.) 

Having  premised  thus  muoh  conoeming  the  names  or  titles 
of  that  body,  of  which  the  Article  treats,  we  may  next  proceed 
to  consider  how  the  Scriptures  prove  the  various  statements 
of  the  Article. 

1  That  the  Church  is  a  visible  body  of  believers. 

2  That  the  pure  word  of  God  is  held  and  preached  in  it. 
8     That  the  Sacraments  are  duly  ministered  in  it,  according 

to  Christ's  ordinance. 

1     First,  then,  the  Church  is  a  visible  body  of  believers. 

This,  we  have  already  observed,  does  not  interfere  with  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  body  of  persons  within  the  Church,  known 
only  to  God,  who  difler  from  the  rest,  in  being  not  only  in  out- 
ward privilege^  but  also  in  inward  spirit,  servants  of  Christ ; 
whom  some  have  called  the  invisible  Church,  and  who  being 
faithful  unto  death,  will  enter  into  the  Church  triumphant.  Nor 
does  it  interfere  with  a  belief  that  the  saints  who  are  in  Para- 
dise, and  perhaps  also  the  holy  angels  of  heaven,  are  members  of 
the  Church  invisible,  the  company  of  God^s  elect  and  redeemed 
people.  What  we  have  to  deal  with  here,  is  the  Church  of  God, 
considered  as  Christ's  ordinance  in  the  world,  for  the  gathering 
together  in  one  body  of  all  believers  in  Him,  and  making  them 
partakers  of  the  various  means  of  grace. 

It  is  argued  indeed  in  limine^  that  the  Church  and  kingdom 
of  Christ  cannot  be  visible,  because  our  Lord  said,  <  The  king- 
dom of  God  Cometh  not  with  observation.  Neither  shall  they 
say,  Lo,  here !  or,  lo  there !  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you  ^  (Luke  xviL  20,  21).    This,  however,  proves  no  more 
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Chan  this.  The  Pharisees,  who  had  asked  <  when  the  kingdom 
of  Ood  should  come!'  expected  a  kingdom  of  earthly  gloiyt 
pomp,  and  splendour.  Our  Lord  answered,  that  this  was  not 
the  way  in  which  His  kingdom  should  come,  not  with  obser* 
ration,  nor  so  that  men  should  point  out,  Lo  here  I  as  to  a 
splendid  spectacle.  On  the  contrary,  Ood^s  reign  in  the  Church 
dionld  not  be  like  an  earthly  king's,  but  in  the  hearts  of  his 
peopled 

But  it  is  plam,  both  from  prophecy  and  the  new  Testament, 
that  the  Church  was  to  be,  and  is,  a  visible  company.  *  The 
mountain  of  the  Lord^s  house  was  to  be  established  on  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  and  all  nations  were  to  flow  unto  it'  (IsaL 
iL  2).  Among  the  earthly  kingdoms,  Christ^s  kingdom  was  to 
grow  up  gradually,  like  a  stone  hewn  without  hands,  till  it 
became  a  mountain  and  filled  the  earth,  breaking  in  pieces  and 
consuming  the  worldly  empires  (Dan.  ii.  85,  44).  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  in  the  Gospels  is  compared  to  a  field  sown  with  good 
and  bad  seed  growing  together  till  the  harvest ;  to  a  marriage 
supper,  where  some  have  no  wedding^garments ;  to  a  net  taking 
good  and  bad  fish,  not  separated  till  the  net  be  drawn  to  shore; 
by  which  we  cannot  fail  to  understand  the  outward  communion 
of  Christians  in  this  world,  in  which  the  faithful  and  unfaithful 
live  together,  not  fully  separated  till  the  Judgment  (Matt.  xiii. 
24 — 30,  47 — 50;  xxii.  11,  12).  Such  parables  would  be  in- 
applicable to  an  invisible  company,  and  can  only  be  interpreted 
of  a  visible  body. 

Our  Lord  distinctly  commanded  that,  if  a  Christian  offended 


1  Many  consider  that  the  passage  ought  to  be  rendered  not  'witUn 
jou,'  bat  *€Mu>ng8t  you,'  4pt6s  v/mSf,  t.  6,  Though  you  expect  to  see  some 
9ign  of  a  kingdom,  yet  in  truth  the  khigdom  of  God  is  already  come 
among  you,  and  you  haye  not  recognised  it.  Bat  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  the  new  Testament  the  words  kingdom  of  God  signify  three  things : — 
1  The  reign  of  Christ  in  His  Chorch  on  earth.  2  The  reign  of  Christ  in 
the  hearts  of  hb  people.  8  The  reign  of  Christ  in  the  eternal  kingdom 
of  glory. 

k2 
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agunst  bis  brother,  the  offence  should  be  told  to  the  Church 
(Matt,  xviiu  17).  But  if  the  Church  were  not  a  visible  and 
ascertamable  body,  such  a  thing  could  not  be.  Accordingly 
our  Lord  addresses  His  Church,  as  *  the  light  of  the  world,  a 
city  set  on  a  hill  that  cannot  be  hid'  (Matt.  v.  14).  St.  Paul 
gives  Timothy  directions  how  to  act  as  a  bishop,  that  he  might 
*  know  how  to  behave  himself  in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the 
Church  of  the  living  Ood,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth' 
(1  Tim.  iii.  15).  This  would  be  unintelligible,  if  the  Church 
was  only  an  invisible,  spiritual  society  of  faithful  Christians, 
and  not  an  outward  organized  body.  So,  when  first  perscms 
were  brought  in  large  numbers  to  believe  the  Gospel,  we  are 
taught  that  all  those  who  were  placed  in  a  state  of  salvation 
were  *  added  to  the  Church'  (Acts  il  47) ;  evidently,  from  the 
context,  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  This  again  plainly  intimates 
that  the  Church  was  a  definite  visible  body  of  men.  The  same 
appears  from  such  expressions  as  the  following :  *  Fear  came 
on  all  the  Church'  (Acts  v.  11) ;  *  a  great  persecution  against 
the  Church^  (Acts  viii.  1);  'assembled  themselves  with  the 
Church*  (Acts  xi.  26) ;  '  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church, 
first  Apostles,  secondarily  prophets^  (1  Cor.  xii.  28).  The 
clergy  are  called  'the  elders  of  the  Church^  (Acts  xx.  17, 
James  v.  14)  who  are  '  to  feed  the  Church  of  God^  (Acts  xx.  28), 
to  *take  care  of  the  Church  of  God'  (1  Tim.  iiL  6).  People 
are  spoken  of  as  cast  out  of  the  Church  (3  John,  10).  The 
same  thing  appears  again  from  what  is  said  of  local  or  national 
Churches,  which,  being  branches  of  the  one  universal  Church, 
are  evidently  and  constantly  spoken  of  as  the  visible  society 
of  Christians  in  their  respective  cities  or  countries.  (See  Acts 
xi.  22;  xiiL  1;  xiv.  23;  xv.  3,  22;  Rom.  xvi.  1,  16,  23; 
1  Cor.  vi.  4 ;  vii.  17 ;  xi.  16  ;  xiv.  83  ;  xvi.  1, 19  ;  Gal.  i.  22; 
1  Thess.  ii.  14 ;  Rev.  L  4,  &c.) 

Accordingly,  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  th6  unity  of  the 
Church,  speaks  not  only  of  spiritual,  but  of  external  unity  also ; 
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for  he  says,  'There  ia  one  body^  and  one  spirit'  (EpL  iv.  4). 
And  our  blessed  Lord,  when  praying  for  the  vnity  of  His  dis- 
ciplesi  evidently  desired  a  visible  unity,  which  might  be  a  witness 
for  Gtxl  to  the  worid;  *  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us^  that 
the  world  may  believe,'  &c.  (John  xvii.  21). 

We  conclude  therefore  that,  as  the  primitive  Church  always 
held,  so  Scripture  also  teaches,  that  the  Church  is  not  merely  a 
spiritual  and  mystical  communion  of  faithful  Christians  known 
only  to  Ood,  but  is  a  visible  body  of  those  who  are  outward 
followers  of  Christ,  consisting  partly  of  faithful,  partly  of  un« 
faithful,  but  all  professed  believers  in  the  Oospel. 

2  The  first  characteristic  given  us  of  this  body  is  that  the 
pure  Word  of  God,  or,  in  other  language,  the  true  faith,  is  kept 
and  preached  in  it. 

The  Church  is  called  by  St.  Paul  *  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth'  (1  Tim.  iii.  15)  ;  whence  it  is  manifest  that  a  main 
province  of  the  Church  is  to  muntain  and  support  the  truth. 
Our  blessed  Lord  prayed  for  His  disciples,  that  the  Father 
would  'sanctify  them  through  His  truth'  (John  xvii.  17).  He 
promised  to  the  Apostles,  that  ^the  Spirit  of  truth  should 
guide  them  into  all  truth'  (John  xvL  13).  He  bade  them  'go 
and  teach  all  nations'  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  And  we  learn  of  the 
first  converted  Christians,  that  they  '  continued  in  the  Apostles' 
doctrine  and  fellowship'  (Acts  ii.  42).  Accordingly,  the  Apo- 
stles speak  of  the  faith  as  onb  (Ephes.  iv.  5) ;  of  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  ( Jude,  3)  ;  urge  Christians  '  earnestly 
to  contend  for^  it  (Jude,  3);  and  desire  their  bishops  'to 
rebuke  them  sharply,  that  they  may  be  sound  in  the  faith' 
(Tit  i.  13). 

Hence,  to  introduce  false  doctrine  or  heresy  into  the  Church 
is  described  as  damning  sin.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  those  '  who 
privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies^  (2  Pet.  ii.  1).  St. 
Paul  classes  heresies  among  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  20). 
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He  says,  *  If  any  man  preach  any  other  Goepel  unto  you  than 
that  ye  have  reeeived,  let  him  be  anathema*  (Gal.  i.  9).  He 
bids  Timothy  withdraw  himself  from  thoee  *  who  teach  others 
wise,  and  consent  not  to  wholesome  words,  even  the  words  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according 
to  godliness'  (1  Tim.  vi.  3,  6).  And  to  Titus  he  says,  *  A 
man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition, 
reject'  (Tit.  iii.  10).  St.  John  bids,  ^  If  there  come  any  unto 
you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  thine 
house,  neither  bid  him  GK)d  speed^  (2  Joh.  10).  He  says, 
'  Whosoever  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not 
Ood'  (2  Joh.  9).  And  calls  all  who  *  deny  the  Father  and 
the  Son,'  or  *  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh,^ 
not  Christians,  but  Antichrists  (I  Joh.  ii.  22,  2  Joh.  7). 

Thus  Scripture  represents  the  Church  as  a  body  holding 
the  truth,  nay,  *the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth :'  and  here- 
tics, or  persons  holding  vital  error,  are  spoken  of  as  apart  from 
Ck>d,  to  be  rejected,  and  not  received  as  fellow-Christians  or 
members  of  Christ's  Church. 

The  wording  of  our  Article,  ^  the  pure  word  of  6od,^  may 
be  somewhat  difficult.  Some  would  confine  the  meaning  of  it 
within  very  narrow  limits,  others  would  extend  it  to  an  indefi- 
nite latitude.  We  must  notice,  that  the  expression  is  not, 
'  the  word  of  God  is  purely  preached,^  but,  *  the  pure  word  of 
God  is  preached.'  If  the  former  words  had  been  used,  we 
might  have  doubted  in  what  body  of  Christians  God's  Word 
was  always  purely  preached,  with  no  mixture  of  falsehood  or 
error.  But  Hhe  pure  Word  of  God**  is  preached,  wherever 
the  main  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  preserved  and  taught. 
The  question,  however,  of  ^fundamentals,^  has  always  been 
considered  difficult ;  and  different  persons  have  chosen  to  make 
different  doctrines  fundamental,  according  to  their  own  peculiar 
views  of  truth.  Hence,  some  have  excluded  almost  all  Chris- 
tians except  themselves  from  holding  the  pure  Word  of  God ; 
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others  have  scarcely  shut  out  Arians,  Socinians,  or  even  Deists. 
We  may  be  sure  the  Church  intended  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  Christian  truth,  yet,  without  the  narrowness  of  sectarian 
bigotry.  The  way  in  which  her  own  formularies  are  drawn  up— 
the  first  five  Articles  being  almost  a  repetition  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  chief  Articles  of  the  Creed,  and  the  eighth  con- 
taining the  Creeds  themselves — ^the  question  addressed  to  all 
members  of  the  Church  before  admission  to  baptism,  in  the 
Catechism  and  in  sickness,  as  to  whether  they  believe  the  Creed 
— the  repetition  on  every  Sunday  and  holyday  of  two  of  the 
Creeds,  and  once  every  month  of  the  third  in  the  public  service 
by  the  congregation  —  the  expressed  adherence  by  the  re- 
formers to  the  decrees  of  the  first  four  General  Councils,  the 
general  agreement  to  the  same  effect  by  the  primitive  Church, 
with  which  the  reformers  declared  themselves  to  be  in  perfect 
accordance  and  unison: — these,  and  the  like  considerations, 
make  it  nearly  certain  that  the  compilers  of  the  Article  would 
have,  and  must  have  intended,  that  all,  who  truly  bdieved  the 
Creeds  of  the  Church,  were  so  far  in  possession  and  belief  of 
*  the  pure  word  of  God,^  as  not  to  have  forfeited  the  cha- 
racter of  Christians,  or  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church. 

3  The  next  mark  of  the  Church  is,  that  *  the  Sacraments 
be  duly  ministered,  according  to  Christ's  ordinance.'  We  know 
that,  among  the  Jews,  circumcision  and  the  passover  were  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  the  people  as  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  he,  who  rejected  or  neglected  either,  was  to  be 
cut  off  from  His  people  (Gen.  xvii.  14,  Exod.  xii.  16).  When 
the  Lord  Jesus  founded  His  Church,  He  appointed  the  two 
Sacraments  to  supersede  the  two  great  ordinances  of  the  Synar 
gogue,  viz.  baptism,  to  initiate  the  convert  or  the  child,  the 
Eucharist,  to  fwftjtitrip  communion  with  Himself  and  with  His 
people. 

The  command,  which  He  gave  to  His  Apostles,  was  to 
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'make  disoiplei  of  all  nations  by  baptizing  them'  (Matt. 
xxviL  19) :  that  is  to  say,  persons  from  all  nations  who  believed 
the  Gospel,  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  disci- 
ples, the  Church  of  Christ,  by  the  Sacrament  of  baptism.  We 
know  that  the  Apostles  acted  on  this  command ;  ever  receiving 
by  the  rite  of  baptism  all  who  had  been  converted  to  the  truth. 
(See  Acts  il  38,  41;  viii.  12,  13,  86—38;  ix.l8;  x.  47,  48; 
xvi.  14,  16,  38 ;  xix.  3,  6  ;  Rom.  vi.  3,  4 ;  OaL  iii.  27;  Col. 
ii.  11,  12;  1  Pet.  iii.  20,  21,  &c.)  Nay!  our  Lord  Himself 
declared,  *  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  uxUer  and  of  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God'  (John  iiL  6). 
Whence  it  is  quite  dear,  that  a  Christian  Church  must  admi- 
nister baptism  according  to  our  Lord^s  command  and  the 
example  of  the  Apostles,  for  otherwise  its  members  could  not 
be  *  bom  of  water.' 

But  our  blessed  Lord,  moreover,  commanded  His  Apostles 
to  break  the  bread  and  bless  the  wine  in  remembrance  of  Him; 
and  declared  the  bread  broken  and  the  cup  poured  out  to  be 
His  Body  and  Blood  (Matt  xxvi.  26 — 30).  Moreover,  He 
declared  that,  except  a  Christian  received  the  grace  of  His 
Body  and  Blood,  he  had  no  life  in  him  (Joh.  vi.  53).  Ac- 
cordingly, we  ever  find  that  the  Apostles  and  the  Apostolic 
Churches  'continued  stedfastly  in  the  breaking  of  bread' 
(Acts  ii.  42 ;  XX.  7,  11 ;  1  Cor.  x.  16,  17;  xi.  17,  &c.);  be- 
lieving and  declaring,  that  the  ^cup  which  they  blessed  was 
the  communion  of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  the  bread  which 
they  brake  was  the  communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ'  (1  Cor. 
X.  16). 

These  two  Sacraments,  therefore,  Baptism  and  the  Holy 
Communion,  were  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  essential  to  the 
existence  of  His  Church,  steadily  administered  by  His  first 
ministers,  and  received  by  His  early  disciples,  as  completely  as 
Circumcision  and  the  Passover  in  the  old  dispensation  of  the 
Jews.     The  Article  therefore  justly  asserts,  that  it  is  a  neces- 
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saiy  note  of  the  Choroh,  that  the  Sacraments  should  be  duly 
nunisteredy  according  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ* 

4  There  is  still  one  more  point  to  be  noticed.  The  Arti- 
cle says,  the  *pure  word  of  God"  is  not  only  to  be  held,  but  to 
be  'preached;*  and  that  the  Sacraments  are  to  be  ^  duly 
ministered,  according  to  Christ's  ordinance/  The  first  expres- 
sion at  once  suggests  the  question,  'How  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher !  and  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be 
sent!'  The  second  expression  suggests  the  inquiry,  How  can 
sacraments  be  duly  ministered?  and,  whom  has  Christ  autho- 
rized to  minister  them  \  The  definition  evidently  implies  the 
consideration  of  a  ministry :  even  as  we  saw  both  fathers  and 
reformers  mentioning  a  duly  ordained  ministry  as  essential 
to  the  character  of  a  Church.  The  present  Article  may  possibly 
have  less  distinctly  enunciated  this,  because  in  two  future 
Articles  the  subject  is  specially  treated  of. 

It  is  a  truth  hardly  questioned,  that  our  Lord  did  ordain  a 
ministry  for  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  that  those  so  or- 
dained did  exercise  that  muiistry,  and  considered  themselves  as 
sent  by  Christ  to  fulfil  it.  (See  Matt.  x. ;  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20 ; 
Luke  X.  1,  16 ;  Joh.  xx.  21, 23  ;  Acts  xx.  20  ;  xxvi.  17 ;  1  Cor. 
iv.  1;  ix.  16, 17;  xii.  28 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  GaL  i.  1 ;  Eph.  iv.  11, 
14;  PhiL  i.  1 ;  Col.  iv.  17;  1  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  Tit.  i.  6  ;  1  Pet. 
V.  1 ,  &c.  &c.)  It  is  also  quite  certain,  that  those  to  whom  He 
gave  authority  to  baptize,  and  those  whom  He  commanded  to 
bless  the  cup  and  break  the  bread  in  the  Communion,  were  His 
commissioned  and  ordained  Apostles  (see  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist  in  Matt,  xxvi.,  and  of  Baptism  in  Matt,  xxviii.). 
Moreover,  we  never  hear  of  any  one  in  the  new  Testament, 
except  a  minister  of  God,  attempting  to  baptize  or  to  administer 
the  Holy  Communion.  We  know  equally  well  that  the  prac- 
tice and  belief  of  the  Primitive  Church  was,  that  none  but 
bishops  and  presbyters  should  minister  the  Communion,  and, 
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ordinarily  ai  leaat^  none  but  biBhops,  priests  or  deacons,  should 
preach  or  baptize. 

Thus  then  we  conclude,  that  to  the  ri^t  preaching  of  the 
Word,  and  to  the  due  administration  of  the  Sacraments  ac- 
cording to  Christ's  ordinance,  a  ministry,  such  as  Christ  ordain* 
ed,  is  necessary,  and  therefore  is  included  in  the  definition  of 
this  Article. 

Moreover,  as  Baptism  was  to  be  with  water,  and  the  Eu- 
charist with  bread  and  wine,  these  elements  must  be  used  in 
order  that  they  be  duly  administered ;  and,  with  the  elements, 
that  form  of  words  which  Christ  has  prescribed,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  Baptism,  where  a  distinct  form  has  been  given.  And 
so,  the  Sacraments,  to  be  duly  administered,  need  first  the  right 
elements,  then  the  right  form  of  words,  and  lastly,  a  ministry 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ. 

5  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  definitions  of 
the  Article  may  be  fairly  considered  as  including  the  statement 
given  in  the  Homily  and  in  other  partly  authoritative  docu* 
ments,  that  one  note  of  the  Church  is  discipline,  or  the  power 
of  the  Keys.  For,  if  the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered,  unfit 
persons  must  be  shut  out  from  them,  and  if  there  be  a  duly 
constituted  ministry,  that  ministry  must  have  the  power  of 
the  Keys  committed  by  Christ  to  His  Church.  But^  as  this 
subject  falls  more  naturally  under  Article  XXXIII.,  we  may 
defer  its  fuller  consideration  for  the  present. 

The  formularies  of  our  Church  have  expressed  no  judgment 
as  to  how  far  the  very  being  of  a  Church  may  be  imperilled  by 
a  defect  in  this  particular  note  of  the  Church ;  as  by  mutilation 
of  the  Sacraments,  imperfect  ordination,  or  defective  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  Keys.  At  the  present  time,  these  questions 
force  themselves  on  us.  But  the  English  Church  has  been 
content  to  give  her  decision  as  to  the  right  mode  of  ordaining, 
ministering  Sacraments,  and  exercising  discipline,  without  ex- 
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preonng  an  opinion  on  the  degree  of  defecii?ene68  in  such 
matters,  which  would  eanse  other  communions  to  cease  from 
being  Churches  of  Christ. 

II.  ^  The  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred^  not  only  in  liying 
and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of  faith.* 

So  many  of  the  Articles  specially  enter  upon  the  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  that  the  subject  may  require  very  brief 
notice  here.  By  ^  matters  of  faith,^  probably  it  is  not  intended 
to  express  articles  of  the  Creed.  Had  the  Church  of  Rome 
rejected  the  Creeds,  and  those  fundamental  articles  of  the  faith 
contained  in  them ;  the  Church  of  England  would  probably 
have  considered  her  distinctly  as  a  heresy,  and  not  as  a  corrupt 
and  erring  Church.  But  there  are  many  errors  which  concern 
the  faith  of  Christ,  besides  those  which  strike  at  the  very 
foundation,  and  would  overthrow  even  the  Creeds  themselves. 

Amongst  these  we  may  reckon  all  those  novelties  and  hete- 
rodoxies contained  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  or  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  They  are  thus  reckoned  up  by  Dr.  Barrow : 
1  Seven  Sacraments.  2  Trent  doctrine  of  Justification  and 
Original  Sin.  3  Propitiatory  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  4  Tran- 
substantiation.  5  Communicating  under  one  kind.  6  Pur- 
gatory. 7  Invocation  of  Saints.  8  Veneration  of  Relics. 
9  Worship  of  Images.  10  The  Roman  Church  to  be  the 
Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  Churches.  11  Swearing  Obedience 
to  the  Pope.  12  Receiving  the  decrees  of  all  synods  and  of 
Trent*. 

It  is  true  that  these  do  not  involve  a  denial  of  the  Creeds, 
but  they  are  additions  to  the  Ci^eeds,  and  error  may  be  shewn 
in  excess,  as  weU  as  in  defect  of  belief.  They  are  to  be  re- 
ceived by  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  articles  of 
faith.    They  are  not  with  them  mere  matters  of  opinion.   Every 


1  Barrow,  On  ihs  Pop^t  Supremacy,  p.  290,  conclusion. 
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priest  is  required  to  swear  that  they  form  parts  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  without  which  no  one  can  be  saved  ^  Now  the  Church 
of  England  holds  all  of  them  to  be  false :  several  of  her  Articles 
are  directed  against  these  very  doctrines  as  fabulous  and  danger- 
ous; and  therefore  she  must  conclude  that  'the  Church  of 
Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies, 
but  also  in'  those  very  points  which  she  herself  has  declared 
to  be  '  matters  of  faith.' 


1  The  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  17.  begins  with  a  declaration  of  firm  fidth 
in  the  varions  Articles  of  the  Nicene^  or  ConBtantinopolitan  Creed; 
and  then  continues  with  a  like  declaration  of  firm  faith  in  the  twelre 
noyelties  enumerated  in  the  text  It  finally  rejects  and  anathematizes  all 
things  rejected  and  anathematized  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  And  con* 
dudes  with  a  solemn  vow  and  profession  of  all  this  as  '  the  true  Catholic 
faith,  out  of  which  no  one  can  be  saved.'  'Hanc  reram  Catholicam  fidem 
extra  quam  nemo  salyus  esse  potest ....  sponte  profiteor  ac  reraciter 
teneo  spondee,  voveo  ae  juro.  Sic  me  Deus  adjuvet  et  hsDC  sancta  Del 
evangelia.'— Conea.  Trideak  Canona  et  Deereta,  pp.  870—373,  Monast 
Ouestphalorum,  1845. 
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Of  tU  Autkoriti/  of  the  Church, 


Thb  Church  hath  power  to  decree 
rites  or  ceremoiueB»  and  authority 
in  controTersiee  of  faith :  and  yet  it 
IS  not  lawful  for  the  Churdi  to 
ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to 
God's  word  written,  neither  may  it  so 
expound  one  place  of  Scripture  that 
it  be  repugnant  to  another.  Where- 
fore alUiough  the  Church  be  a  wit- 
ness and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ ;  yet, 
as  it  ought  not  to  decree  anything 
against  the  same,  so  besides  the 
same  ought  it  not  to  enforce  any^ 
thing  to  be  belioTed  for  necessity 
of  salvation. 


De  EcclestcB  Authoritate, 


Habbt  Eoclesia  ritus  sire  cssremo*- 
nias  statuendi  jus,  et  in  fidei  con- 
trorersils  authoritatem ;  quamvis 
EcclesisB  non  licet  quicquam  insti- 
tuere,  quod  Torbo  Dei  scripto  ad- 
rersetur,  nee  unumscriptura  locum 
sic  exponere  potest,  ut  alter!  con- 
tradicat.  Quare  licet  Ecclesia  sit 
dirinorum  librorum  testis  et  oon- 
serratrix,  attamen  ut  adyereus  eos 
nihil  decemere,  ita  prsoter  illos 
nihil  credendum  de  necessitate  sa- 
lutis  debet  obtrudere. 


Sbotion  I. 

HISTORY. 

THE  history  of  this  Article  is  famous,  owing  to  the  dispute 
conoeming  the  first  ohiuse  of  it ;  ^  The  Church  hath  power 
to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith/  The  Article  of  1662  (then  the  XXIst  Article)  had  not 
the  clause.  Moreover,  the  first  draught  of  the  Articles  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  (a.d.  1662)  had  it  not.  In  this  form  the  Articles 
were  signed  by  both  houses  of  convocation ;  and  the  original 
document,  so  signed,  is  now  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  Yet  this  document  had  never  synodical 
authority,  for  it  never  received  the  ratification  of  the  crown. 
Before  the  royal  assent  was  given,  some  alterations  were  made  : 
viz.  the  addition  of  this  clause,  and  the  omission  of  Article 
XXIX.     The  clause  itself  was  taken  from  the  '  Lutheran  Con- 
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fession  of  Wurtemberg,  from  which  source  Archbishop  Parker 
derived  most  of  the  additions  which  were  made  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign  to  the  Articles  drawn  up  by  Granmer  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.'  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Queen's  wish  induced 
the  council  to  make  this  alteration.  And  when  it  had  been 
made,  the  Latin  edition  of  R.  Wolfe  was  published  in  1663, 
printed  by  the  Queen's  command,  and  with  a  declaration  of  her 
royal  approval.  This  copy,  therefore,  is  considered  as  possessed 
of  full  synodical  authority.  The  fine  English  edition,  printed  by 
Jugge  and  Cawood  in  1663,  had  not  the  clause*^  and  this  is 
very  probably  the  copy  of  the  Articles  which  was  submitted  to 
Parliament,  which  passed  an  Act  (13  Eliz.  Gap.  12),  giving 
the  authority  of  statute  law  to  what  had  already  received  the 
authority  of  the  Queen  and  convocation. 

After  this,  the  printed  copies  varied,  some  omitting,  but 
most  retaining  the  clause.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  English 
copy  received  the  authority  of  Convocation  till  167l>  and  then, 
no  doubt,  the  copy  corresponded  with  one  of  those  printed  by 
Jugge  and  Cawood,  with  the  date  1671.  Dr.  Cardwell  gives 
an  accurate  reprint  of  one  of  these,  containing  the  disputed 
clause'.  Yet  there  were  other  editions,  put  forth  by  the  same 
printers,  with  the  same  date,  1671,  some  retaining,  others 
omitting  the  clause.  From  that  time  the  greater  number  of 
editions  have  the  clause.  Dr.  Cardwell  enumerates  editions  of 
1663,  I67I9  as  omitting  it;  and  as  retaining  it,  editions  of 
1663,  1671,  1681,  1686, 1693,  1612,  1624,  1628,  and  aU  sub- 


'  ^  In  the  Wartemberg  ConfcBSion  are  the  words:  '  Credimus  et  con. 
fliemur  quod ....  hcec  ecclesia  habeat  Jus  judicandi  de  omnibus  doctrinis 
....  quod  hsec  ecclesia  habeat  jus  interpretandsB  Scriptune.'— Laurence, 
Bamp.  LecL  p.  236. 

s  Though  it  had  not  this  clause,  inserted  at  the  Queen's  desire,  yet  it 
omitted  Art.  XXIX.,  expunged  by  the  Queen's  desire.  The  Articles  were 
therefore,  as   so  passed  by  Parliament,  only  thirty-eight  in  number. 
They  are  given  by  Dr.  Cardwell,  SynodaUct,  i.  p.  53. 
3  Synodal.  Vol.  i.  p.  98. 
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sequent  editions  ^  All  subscriptions,  therefore,  and  acts  of  Par- 
liamrat,  after  this  period,  had  reference  to  the  Article  with  the 
first  clause  as  forming  part  of  it ;  and  not  to  the  form  in  which 
it  was  first  passed  by  ccmvocation,  before  the  Queen's  sanction 
was  obtained 

Important  as  the  question  oonceming  this  clause  has  been 
thought,  it  is  truly  observed,  that  that  portion  of  it  concerning 
rites  and  ceremonies  is  fully  expressed  in  Article  XXXIV. ; 
and  that  that  portion  which  concerns  controversies  of  faith  is 
virtually  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  this  Article  itself. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  much  time  in  proving  that  the 
primitive  Church  claimed  a  certain  authority,  both  in  matters  of 
ceremony  and  in  controversies  of  faith.  This  is  self-apparent 
from  the  fact,  that,  when  any  disputes  arose,  whether  of  doctrine 
or  of  discipline,  synods  and  councib  continually  met  to  decide 
upon  them,  and  declare  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  Where  a 
judgment  is  pronounced,  authority  must  be  claimed.  The  first 
g^ieral  council  of  Nice  was  assembled  for  the  express  purpose  of 
giving  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  represented  by  the  fathers 
of  that  council,  on  a  most  important  point  of  doctrine,  viz.  the 
Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  on  a  matter  of  ceremony,  viz.  the 
time  of  keeping  Easter.  The  epistle  of  Constantino  to  the 
Churches,  written  as  it  were  from  the  council,  urges  all  Christians 
to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  bishops  so  assembled  as  the  will  of 
God». 

The  fathers  certainly  taught  that  the  authority  of  the 
Church  was  to  be  obeyed  and  received  with  deep  respect.  Ire- 
nsus  says,  *  Where  the  Church  is,  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God, . . . 
but  the  Spirit  is  truth'.'     TertuUian,  •  Every  doctrine  is  to  be 


1  See  Cardweirs  SynoddUa^  Yol.  i.  pp.  84,  53,  7d»  IM^  &c ;  and  the 
aothorities  referred  to  by  him. 

s  EuBeb.  Dt  VUm  Conttan^.  m.  20. 

s  *Ubi  enun  ecclesia,  ibi  et  Spiritns  Dei;  et  ubi  Spiritus  Dei,  illio 
ecdesia  et  onmis  gratia.    Spiritos  autem  Veritas.' — Lib.  m.  cap.  40. 
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judged  as  false  which  is  opposed  to  the  truth  taught  by  the 
Churches,  the  Apostles,  Christ,  and  God^'  St.  Cyril  says,  *  The 
Church  is  called  Catholic,  because  it  teaches  uiiiversally,  and 
without  omission,  all  doctrines  needful  to  be  known'.'  Passages 
to  the  same  purport  might  be  abundantly  multiplied,  if  evidences 
of  so  well-known  a  fact  could  be  required. 

When  controversies  arose,  whether  about  doctrine,  or  about 
rules  and  ceremonies  and  Church-ordinances,  such  as  the  keep- 
ing of  Easter,  the  rebaptizing  of  heretics,  or  the  enforcing  of 
discipline  on  the  lapsed ;  it  could  hardly  be  but  that  the  Church 
should  exercise  some  discretion,  and  pronounce  some  judgment. 
Most  of  the  canons  of  the  early  councils  will  be  found  to  be  on 
matters  of  discipline ;  and  as  Scripture  generally  left  them  un- 
decided, it  was  necessary  for  the  representatives  of  the  Church 
to  use  the  best  judgment  they  could  upon  them.  To  this  end 
they  strove,  looking  for  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  foUowing 
Scripture,  where  it  gave  them  light;  and  on  those  points  on 
which  Scripture  was  silent,  following  that  rule  unanimously 
adopted  at  Nice,  ^  Let  the  ancient  customs  prevail,^  ra  apj(cua 
eOfi  KpaTelrw*. 

Yet,  that  the  fathers  held  the  authority  of  Scripture  to 
be  primary  and  paramount,  and  considered  that  the  Church 
had  no  power  to  enact  new  articles  of  faith,  nor  to  decree  any 
thing  which  was  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  has  already  been 
shewn  sufficiently,  and  the  proof  needs  not  to  be  repeated  here^. 


^  '  Omnem  yero  doctrinam  do  mendacio  prsejudicandam  qose  sapiat 
contra  Teritatem  Ecclesiamm  et  Apofitolorum  et  Christi  et  DeL' — De 
PrcBScript.  Hceret.  c.  21. 

^  hia  rh  bi^aaKtw  KoBokuc&t  «eal  dycXXciircoff  ancarra  ra  tU  yv&aiv  avOpfi' 
frfi»y  tk6€iv  6<f>€iKorra  d^yfiara, — Cateches.  xvm.  11.  See  Pahner,  On  the 
Churchy  Vol.  n.  pt.  iv.  ch.  Iv. 

<  The  principle  of  obeerying  traditionary  ceremonies,  where  Scripture 
18  silent,  is  liud  down  by  Tertullian,  De  Corona^  c.  3, 4,  5.  See  PaJmer, 
Vol.  n.  pt  m.  eh.  ir. 

«  See  Vol.  I.  p.  190,  uq.  Article  YI.  Sect.  i.  m. 
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The  power  of  the  Church  they  held,  not  bb  an  authority  bu« 
perior  or  equal  to  the  Scriptures,  but  as  declaratory  of  them 
when  doubtful,  and  decretory  on  matters  of  discipline. 

The  reformers  in  general  did  not  deny  such  authority  to 
the  Church  to  interpret  Scripture  in  case  of  disputes  upon 
doctrine,  nor  to  adopt  or  retain  ceremonies  of  ancient  custom 
or  human  institution,  not  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture* 
Thus  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh  says,  '  We  do  not  despise 

the  consent  of  the  Catholic  Church nor  are  we  willing 

to  patronize  impious  opinions,  which  the  Church  Catholic  has 
condemned  ^^  It  declares  that  there  are  indifferent  ceremonies, 
which  ought  to  be  observed,  for  the  good  order  of  the  Church^ 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  pronounces  that  *  the  bishops  have 
no  power  to  decree  any  thing  contrary  to  the  GospeP.' 

Calvin,  denying  that  the  Church  has  any  power  to  introduce 
new  doctrines,  yet  gladly  admits,  that  when  a  discussion  con<* 
coming  doctrine  arises,  no  more  fit  mode  of  settling  it  can  be 
devised  than  a  meeting  of  bishops  to  discuss  it.  And  he 
mentions  vrith  approbation  the  Councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople, 
imd  Ephesus^. 

The  language  of  the  English  reformers  is  still  plainer.  The 
PrefiMe  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  gives  reasons  why  the 
Church  abolished  some,  and  retained  other  ceremonies;  and 
though  it  speaks  of  ceremonies  as  but  small  thipgs  in  them* 
selves,  it  yet  declares  that  the  wilful  transgression  *  and  break* 
ing  of  a  common  rule  and  discipline  is  no  small  offence  before 
God.' 

Cranmer  appealed  to  a  general  council,  protesting,  ^  I  in- 
tend to  speak  nothing  against  one  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 


1  'Non  enim  aspemamus  consensum  catholicse  Ecdedie  . .  •  nee  patro- 
cinari  impilB  aut  BedidoaiB  opiniombus  Tolumns,  quas  ecclesia  Catholica 
damnaTit.' — Con/ess.  August.  1640.  Art.  21 ;  SyUoge,  p.  189. 
«  Pare  i.  Art.  xr  1531;  SyUoge,  p.  127;  1640,  p.  174. 
«  SyUoge^  p.  164.  *  Inst.  iv.  ix.  13. 

Vol.  II.  L 
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Church,  or  the  authority  thereof;  the  which  authority  I  have 
in  great  rererence,  and  to  whom  my  mind  ia  in  all  things  to 
obey^:'  and  declaring,  '  I  may  err,  but  heretic  I  cannot  be; 
forasmuch  as  I  am  ready  in  all  things  to  follow  the  judgment 
of  the  most  sacred  word  of  God,  and  of  the  holy  Catholic 
Church^/  He  declares  his  agreement  with  Vincentius  Lirinensis^ 
who  taught  that  '  the  Bible  is  perfect  and  sufficient  of  itself  for 
the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  that  the  whole  Church 
cannot  make  one  article  of  futh;  although  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  necessary  witness  of  the  same,  with  these  three  conditions, 
that  the  thing,  which  we  would  establish  thereby,  hath  been 
believed  in  all  places,  ever,  and  of  all  men'/  In  short,  his 
judgment  appears  to  have  been  clearly,  that  ^  every  4xpo$Uum 
of  Scripturs,  in  which  the  whole  Church  agreed,'  was  to  be  re- 
ceived ;  but  that  the  Church  had  no  power  to  decree  Articha 
of  faUk  without  the  Scripture,  though  rites  indifferent  she 
might  decreed 

The  origin  of  the  dispute  about  the  first  clause  in  this 
Article,  was  the  repugnance  of  the  Puritan  divines  to  the  use  of 
the  surplice  and  other  Church  ordinances.  This  feeling  arose 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  and  the  controversies  gendered 
by  it  contmued  to  rage  fiercely  in  Elizabeth's.  The  Puritans 
contended  not  only  that  the  Church  could  not  enact  new 
articles  of  faith,  but  that  no  rites  nor  ceremonies  w^e  ad- 
missiUe  but  those  for  which  there  was  plain  warrant  in  the 
New  Testameni  It  is  probable  that  Elizabeth  and  her  coun- 
cillors wished  to  have  a  definite  assertion  of  the  power  of  the 
Church  to  legislate  on  such  points ;  and  therefore  insisted  on 
the  distinct  enunciation  of  the   principle   by  the  clause  in 


1  Appeal  at  his  Degradation,  Works,  VoL  iv,  p.  121. 

«  Ibid.  p.  127.  »  Answer  to  Smythe't  Preface,  Vol.  ra.  p.  28. 

4  See  especially  Yd.  iv.  p.  229,  quoted  abore,  in  Vol.  i.  p.  242, 
under  Article  VL  See  also  Works,  VoL  m.  k>.  609,  617 ;  VoL  iv.  pp.  77, 
126, 17S»  223, 226,  kc. 
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question,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  virtually  included  in 
other  statements  or  formularies.  The  controversy  reached  its 
height  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. :  and  one  of  the  charges 
against  Archbishop  Laud  was,  that  he  had  introduced  this 
ckuse  into  the  Articles,  it  not  having  been  previously  to  be 
found  there  ^  On  the  subject  itself  the  great  work  of  Hooker 
was  composed;  one  main  and  principle  object  of  that  work 
being,  to  prove  the  right  which  the  Church  Catholic  and  par- 
ticular national  Churches  have  to  legislate  on  matters  indif- 
ferent, and  to  enact  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ. 


1  That  this  charge  was  unfounded  has  already  appeared. 


L2 
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Section  II. 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

THERE  are  contained  in  this  Article  three  positive  or  affir- 
mative, and  two  negative  or  restraining  assertions. 

I.  The  affirmative  are : 

1  The  Church  is  a  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ. 

2  The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  cere- 

monies. 

3  The  Church  hath  authority  in  controversies  of  faith« 

II.  The  restraining  assertions  are : 

1  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain  anything 
contrary  to  God's  Word  written. 

2  Besides  the  written  Word  she  ought  not  to  enforce 
anything  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salvation. 

L  1  The  Church  is  a  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  for- 
asmuch as  that  unto  it,  as  unto  the  Jews  of  old,  *  are  conunit- 
ted  the  oracles  of  God*  (Rom.  iii.  2).  As  the  Jews  had  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  '  read  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath- 
day'  (Acts  XV.  21) ;  so  the  Christian  Church  has  the  Scriptures 
of  both  Testaments  read  continuaUy  in  her  assemblies.  In  no 
way  can  she  more  truly  fulfil  her  office  of  *  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth/  than  by  preserving  and  maintaining  those  Scrip- 
tures, in  which  the  truth  is  to  be  found.  The  Scriptures  are  a 
sacred  deposit  left  to  the  Church,  to  guard  and  to  teach.  The 
manner  in  which  the  ancient  Churches  collected  and  preserved 
the  sacred  writings,  and  handed  them  down  to  us,  and  the 
abundant  evidence  which  we  have  that  they  have  been  received 
by  us  in  their  integrity,  was  considered  at  length  under  Art.  VI.^ 

We,  the  children  of  the  Church,  must,  in  the  first  instance 
at  leasts  receive  the  word  of  God  from  her.      She,  by  our 


^  See  Art.  VI.  Sect.  n. 
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parents  and  her  ministers,  puts  the  Bible  into  our  hands  even 
before  we  could  seek  it  for  ourselves.  To  her  care  her  Lord 
has  entrusted  it.  She  keeps  it,  and  testifies  to  us  that  it  is  the 
word  of  God,  and  teaches  us  the  truths  contained  in  it.  Her 
ministers  are  enjoined  '  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words* 
(2  Tim.  i.  13) ;  'to  preach  the  word  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season'  (2  Tim.  iv.  2).  And  so  she  leads  us,  by  preaching 
and  catechising,  and  other  modes  of  instruction,  to  take  the 
Bible  in  our  hands,  and  read  it  for  ourselves. 

In  these  and  many  similar  modes  the  Church  is  a  witnesd 
as  well  as  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a 
state  of  things  in  which  it  could  be  otherwise.  If  the  Church 
had  not  carefully  guarded  the  Scriptures  at  first,  they  would 
have  been  scattered  and  lost,  and  spurious  writings  would  have 
partially  taken  the  place  of  the  true.  If  she  did  not,  by  her 
teaching  and  her  ministry,  witness  to  us  that  the  Scriptures 
were  from  above,  and  so  lead  us  to  read  and  reverence  them ; 
we  should  be  obliged  to  wait  till  the  full  maturity  of  reason  and 
manhood  before  we  could  learn  what  was  the  word  of  truth, 
and  should  then  have  patiently  to  go  through  for  ourselves  all 
the  evidence  which  might  be  necessary  to  convince  us  that  the 
Bible,  and  not  the  Koran  or  the  Veda,  was  that  which  contained 
*  the  lively  oracles  of  God.* 

2     The  Church  has  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies. 

In  the  term  'rites  and  ceremonies,^  of  course  we  do  not 
include  things  of  the  same  nature  as  Sacraments,  or  other  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel.  Two  Sacraments  were  ordained  of 
Christ,  and  the  Church  cannot  make  others  like  them.  Ordina- 
tion is  from  Christ's  authority,  and  we  learn  from  Scripture  that 
it  is  to  be  performed  by  imposition  of  hands.  The  Church  can- 
not alter  this,  either  by  dispensing  with  it,  or  putting  something 
different  in  its  room.  By  *  rites  and  ceremonies,'  therefore,  are 
meant  things  comparatively  indifferent  in  themselves — the  ad- 
juncts and  accidents,  not  the  essence  and  substance  of  holy  things. 
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Certain  rules  are  specially  prescribed  to  us  ia  Holy  Scrip- 
ture for  regulating  public  worship,  and  for  ministering  the  or- 
dinances of  God.     But  these  rules  are  mostly  general,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  them  must  be  regulated  by  some  authority  or 
other.     The  rules  given  are  such  as  the  following:  'Let  all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order'  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  40.)  Yet 
how  to  arrange  all  things  so  that  they  should  be  done  decently 
and  in  order,  we  are  not  always  told.    Occasionally^  indeed, 
the  Apostles  give  something  like  specific  directions ;  as  for  in- 
stance, St.  James'  command  not  to  allow  the  poor  to  sit  in  a 
low  place,  and  the  rich  in  a  good  place  (James  iL  1, 10) ;    St. 
Paul'^s  directions  about  the  seemly  administration  of  the  Lord'^s 
Supper  (1  Cor.  xi.  17 — 33);  and  again,  St.  Paul's  command 
that  men  should  be  uncovered  and  women  veiled  (1  Cor.  xi  4 — 
16),  and  that  women  should  keep  silence  in  the  churches  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  34).     Yet,  though  in  these  few  points  there  may  be  some- 
thing like  fixed  rules  laid  down,  the  Church  is  generally  left  to 
arrange  so  that  in  her  public  worship  all  things  should  be  done 
*  decently,  in  order,  and  to  edifying,'  without  specific  directicms 
for  every  particular.  Indeed  St.  Paul,  when  so  strongly  insisting 
on  men  being  uncovered  and  women  covered,   concludes  by 
arguing  that,  if  any  people  are  disposed  to  be  contentious  on  this 
head,  they  ought  to  yield  their  own  judgment  to  the  customs  of 
the  Church.     ^  If  any  man  seem  to  be  contentious,  we  have  no 
such  custom,  neither  the  Churches  of  God^  (1  Cor,  xi.  1 6).  Thus, 
therefore,  the  very  principle  laid  down  in  Scripture  seems  to  be, 
that  the  Church  should  order  and  arrange  the  details  of  public 
worship  so  as  may  be  most  calculated  to  honour  God  and  edify 
the  people ;  just  as  St.  Paul  left  Titus  at  Crete,  ^  that  he  might 
set  in  order  the  things  which  were  wanting'  in  the  Church  of 
that  land  (Tit.  i.  5).     Indeed,  unless  by  authority  some  rules 
for  public  worship  were  made,  decency  and  order  could  never 
exist.     Thus,  whether  prayer  should  be  of  set  form  or  extem 
pore — whether  the  minister  should  wear  a  peculiar  dress-— 
whether  baptism  should  be  by  immersion  or  by  pouring — whether 
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mt  the  Eucharist  we  thonld  kneel  or  sit,  and  numenxis  6ther 
like  questions,  have  all  reference  to  rites  and  ceremonies.  If  the 
public  authority  of  the  Church  could  not  enjoin  anything  con- 
cerning them,  what  utter  confusion  might  exist  in  our  assem^ 
blies !  At  one  time  prayer  might  be  extempore,  and  at  another 
from  a  prayer-book.  One  minister  might  wear  a  surplice, 
another  an  academic  gown,  a  third  his  conunon  walking  dress, 
and  a  fourth  a  cope,  or  some  fSuitastic  device  of  his  own.  One 
person  might  kneel,  another  stand,  and  another  sit  at  receiving 
the  Communion.  Would  any  one  coming  in  to  such  an  assem- 
bly, ^report  that  Ood  was  in  us  of  a  truth!'  And  with  the 
variety  of  opinion  and  feeling  among  Christians,  mudi  worse 
than  this  might  easily  occur,  if  the  Church  had  no  power  to 
decree  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  Yet  we  are  taught  concerning 
this  very  matter  of  decent  solemnity,  that  ^  God  is  not  the 
author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
saints'  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33). 

Thus  then  the  injunctions  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  case,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Church 
must  have  *  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies.'  And  we  may 
add,  that  all  bodies  of  Christians,  however  opposed  to  cere- 
monial,  have  yet  exercised  the  power  of  decreeing  rites  for  their 
own  bodies.  However  bare  and  free  from  ornament  their 
public  worship  may  be,  yet  in  some  way  or  other  it  is  ordered 
and  regulated,  if  it  be  public  worship  at  all.  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  ministered  with  eome  degree  of  regularity; 
preaching  and  praying  are  arranged  after  some  kind  of  order ; 
and  how  simple  soever  that  order  may  be,  it  is  an  order 
derived  from  the  authority  of  their  own  body,  and  not  expressly 
prescribed  in  Scripture.  Scripture  teaches  all  things  essential 
for  salvation ;  but  all  minutise  of  ceremonial  it  neither  teaches 
nor  professes  to  teach.  Such  therefore  must  be  left,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  the  Church  ^ 


1  Bee  en  this  subject  more  especially  Hooker,  Ece.  Pol  Book  m. 
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3  The  Church  hasy  moreoyer^  authority  ia  controversies  of 
faith. 

This  statement  of  the  Article  as  necessarily  follows  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  as  the  two  already  considered.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  qualifications  which  the  latter  part 
of  the  Article  suggests. 

Our  Lord  gave  authority  to  His  Church  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  and  to  excommunicate  those  who  would  not  hear  the 
Church.  The  Apostles  enjoined  that  heretics,  persons  that  teach 
false  doctrine  or  deny  the  truth,  should  be  shunned,  exconunu* 
nicated,  and  put  out  of  the  Church^  Now,  if  the  Church  has 
no  power  to  determine  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  such 
authority  would  be  a  dead  letter,  and  the  AposUes^  injunctions 
would  be  vain.  All  heretics  claim  Scripture  as  on  their  side* 
If  the  Church  is  not  allowed  to  exercise  authority  in  controvert 
sies  of  faith,  she  could  never  reject  heretics,  unless  indeed  they 
went  BO  far  as  to  deny  the  truth  of  Scripture  altogether.  In 
order  therefore  to  exercise  that  discipline  and  power  of  the  keys 
which  Christ  committed  to  her^  the  Church  must  have  authority 
to  decide  on  what  is  truth  and  what  is  falsehood. 

The  Church  is  a  society  founded  by  Gk>d  for  the  very  pur-^ 
pose  of  preserving,  maintaining,  and  propagating  the  truth.  If 
she  had  no  power  to  discern  truth  from  error,  how  would  this 
be  possible  i  Her  ministers  are  enjoined  to  teach  and  to  preach 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  not  simply  to  put  the  Bible  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  leave  them  to  reild  it.  Their  commis- 
sion is,  '  Oo  and  teach  all  nations. ..t'Oaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you '  (Matt  xxviiL  19, 
20).  They  are  ^  by  sound  doctrine  to  convince  the  gainsayers^ 
(Tit.  i  9).  They  are  '  to  feed  the  Church  of  God'  (Acts  xx, 
28) :  to  give  '  the  household  of  God  their  portion  of  meat  in  due 
season'  (Luke  xii.  42).     The  chief  pastors  of  the  Church  are 


1  Matt,  xviii.  17,  18;  Acts  xi.  30;  2  Thess.  iii.  6;  1  Tim.  i.  3,  vi.  3; 
Tit.  i.  11,  iii.  10.    See  Art.  XIX.  Sect.  u.  5. 
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to  ^  commit  to  faithAil  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teaoh  others 
also/  that  truth  which  they  have  themselves  received  (2  Tim. 
ii.  2).  And  they  are  enjoined  to  '  rebuke  men  sharply,  that  they 
may  be  sound  in  the  faith'  (Tit.  i.  13). 

All  this  implies  authority — authority  to  declare  truth,  to 
maintain  truth,  to  discern  truth  from  error,  to  judge  when  con- 
troversies arise,  whether  one  party  is  heretical  or  not,  and  to 
reject  from  communion  such  as  are  in  grievous  falsehood  and 
error. 

There  are  promises  to  the  Church,  and  titles  of  the  Church, 
which  confirm  these  arguments.  The  Church  is  called  *  an  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord. ..a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit^ 
(Eph.  ii.  21,  22).  Individual  Christians  believe  that  they  shall 
be  guided  into  truth  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God ;  how, 
much  more  therefore  that  Church  which  is  not  only  composed 
of  the  various  individual  Christians,  who  are  partakers  of  the 
Spirit,  but  is  also  itself  built  up  for  God'^s  Spirit  to  dwell  in  it  t 
Our  blessed  Lord  promises  to  His  Church  that  Hhe  gates  of 
tell  shall  never  prevail  against  it '  (Matt.  xvi.  18) ;  and  that  He 
will  be  with  its  pastors  ^  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ^ 
(Matt,  xxviii.  20).  Such  a  promise  implies  the  constant  pre- 
sence, assistance,  and  guidance  of  Him  who  is  the  Church's 
Head,  and  His  assurance  that  the  power  of  evil  shall  never  be 
able  to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  Church  or  take  away  God's 
truth  from  it ;  for  if  once  the  faith  of  the  Church  should  fail, 
the  Church  itself  must  fail  with  it.  Hence  the  Church,  having 
always  the  presence  and  guidance  of  Christ,  the  indwelling  of 
His  Spirit,  and  the  assurance  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail  against  her,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Church  will  be 
guarded  against  anything  like  universal  or  fundamental  error. 
And  BO  we  may  say,  that  she  not  only  is  authorized  to  give 
judgments  in  matters  of  faith,  but  also  has  a  promise  of  direc- 
tion in  judging. 

This  further  appears  from  the  Church  being  called  Uho 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth'  (1  Tim.  iii.  15).    Bishop  Burnet 
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contends  that  this  is  a  metaphor,  and  we  must  not  argue  too 
much  on  metaphor.  Bat,  if  we  never  try  to  understand  the 
figures  of  ScripUire,  we  must  neglect  a  rery  large  and  most  im* 
portant  portion  of  Scripture.  Indeed,  ahnost  all  that  is  taught 
us  about  Ood  and  the  world  of  spirits,  is  taught  us  in  figurative 
language,  because  it  is  above  our  common  comprehension,  and 
therdbre  conveyed  to  us  by  parables  and  metaphors.  And  the 
figure  here  is  a  very  obvious  one.  It  may  mean  a  little  more,  or 
a  little  less,  but  its  general  meaning  is  plain  enough.  And  that 
meaning  surely  is,  that  God  has  appointed  His  Church  in  the 
world,  that  it  may  hold  fast,  support,  and  maintain  the  truth : 
and  not  only  is  it  ordained  for  this  end,  but  as  all  God's  ordi- 
nances are  surely  fitted  for  their  purpose,  so  the  Church  is  qtiali^ 
Jied  ako  to  uphold  the  truth  which  is  committed  to  it. 

Therefore  we  conclude  that  by  God's  appointment,  and  ao* 
cording  to  plain  language  of  Scripture,  *  the  Church  hath  autho* 
rity  in  controversies  of  faith.' 

II.  But  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  not  a  supreme  and 
independent  authority.  In  matters  of  faith,  it  is  the  authority 
of  a  judge,  not  the  authority  of  a  legislator.  Truth  comes  from 
God,  not  from  the  Church.  The  written  word  of  God  is  the 
record  of  God's  truth  ;  and  no  other  record  exists.  He  alone 
is  the  Legislator,  and  the  Scriptures  contain  the  code  of  laws 
which  He  has  ordained.  To  maintain  those  laws  and  the  truth 
connected  with  them,  and,  so  far  as  posBible  to  enforce  them,  is 
the  duty  of  the  Church.  But  she  has  no  authority  either  to 
alter  or  to  add  to  them. 

She  may  judge  therefore,  but  it  must  be  according  to  the 
laws  which  have  been  made  for  her.  She  has  authority,  but  it 
is  an  authority  limited  by  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  all  judicial  power.  We  say  the  judges 
of  the  land  have  authority  to  pronounce  judgments ;  but  they 
must  pronounce  their  judgments  according  to  the  law.  They 
have  no  power  to  alter  it,  no  power  to  go  beyond  it.     Th^ 
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Qtdj  power  whidi  they  have  is  to  enforce  and  administer  it ; 
and,  where  it  is  obeoure  or  doubtful,  to  do  their  best  to  in- 
terpret it^ 

This  is  exactly  the  limitation  which  we  find  that  the  Article 
truly  assigns  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  She  has  power 
to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of 
fiuth ;  but  in  thus  doing : 

1  She  must  not  ordain  anything  contrary  to  God^s  word 
written,  nor  explun  one  place  of  Scripture  so  as  to  contradict 
another. 

2  Besides  the  written  word,  she  ought  not  to  enforce  any- 
thing  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salvation. 

The  first  limitation  is  self-apparent,  if  we  admit  the  word 
of  God  to  be  the  word  of  God.  For  whatever  authority  be 
assigned  to  the  Church,  it  would  be  fearful  impiety  to  give  it 
authority  superior  to  God  Himself.  It  is  probable  that  this 
limitation  is  more  particularly  intended  to  apply  to  the  power  of 
ordaining  ceremonies,  as  the  second  applies  to  articles  of  faith« 
If  so,  it  means  that  the  Church  may  ordain  ceremonies  in  them- 
selves indifierent ;  but  she  may  not  ordain  any  which  would  be 
repugnant  to  the  written  word.  Thus  for  example,  it  would 
mean,  that  forms  of  prayer,  clerical  vestments,  and  the  like,  are 
within  the  province  of  the  Church  to  decide  upon ;  but  image- 
worship,  or  the  adoration  of  the  host,  being  contrary  to  the 
commandments  of  God,  are  beyond  her  power  to  sanction  or 
permit. 

The  second  limitation  applies  to  doctrine,  and  is  almost  a 
repetition  of  a  portion  of  Article  VI.  already  considered'.     It 


^  Iq  the  early  couucJIb  it  was  customary  to  place  the  Gospels  on  a 
throne  or  raised  platform  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  to  indicate  that 
in  them  were  contained  the  rules  by  which  the  de^ions  of  the  council 
must  be  framed. 

>  '  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  so  that 
whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
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denies  to  the  Church  the  power  to  initiate  in  matters  of  faiths 
She  may  not  enforce  upon  her  children  new  articles  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  in  the  Bible ;  but  may  interpret  Scripture, 
and  enforce  the  articles  of  faith  to  be  deduced  fix>m  thence. 

Hence  we  may  see,  that  the  Article  determines,  that  there 
IS  but  one  supreme  primary  authority,  that  is  to  say,  the  written 
tradition  of  the  will  of  God,  the  holy  Scriptures,  His  lively 
oracles.  The  authority  of  the  Church  is  ministerial  and  declara- 
tory, not  absolute  and  supreme.  And  the  decisions  of  the  Church 
must  always  be  guided  by,  and  dependent  on,  the  statements  and 
injunctions  of  the  written  word  of  Qod^ 


required  of  any  man,  or  be  thought  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should 
be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to 
salvation.' — Art.  VL 

1  Neither  the  right  nor  the  duty  of  PrivaU  Judgment,  if  properly 
understood*  is  interfered  with  by  the  statements  of  this  Article.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  search  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  learn 
God's  will  from  them.  Yet  this  neither  supersedes  the  propriety  of  indi- 
viduals paying  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  Church,  nor 
does  it  preclude  the  Church  from  forming  a  judgment  It  is  the  right 
and  the  wisdom  of  every  citizen  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  to  endeavour  to  render  them  an  inteUigent  obedience. 
Yet  this  does  not  take  away  from  a  competent  authority  or  tribunal  the 
right  of  pronoundng  according  to  them.  The  following  words  of  an 
eminent  English  divine  seem  to  put  the  whole  question  in  its  true  light, 
and  in  the  light  in  which  our  Church  has  constantly  viewed  it :  *  Far  am  I, 
by  what  I  have  now  said,  from  endeavouring  to  weaken  or  undermine  the 
rights  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  We  do  readily  acknowledge  that  every 
Christian  Church  in  the  world  has  a  right  and  authority  to  decide  con* 
troveraies  in  religion  that  do  arise  among  its  members,  and  consequently 
to  declare  the  sense  of  Scripture  concerning  those  controversies.  And 
though  we  say  that  every  private  Christian  hath  a  liberty  left  him  of 
examining  and  judging  for  hunself,  and  which  cannot,  which  ought  not 
to  be  taken  fit)m  him  5  yet  every  member  of  a  Church  ought  to  submit 
to  the  Church's  decisions  and  declarations  so  as  not  to  oppose  them,  not 
to  break  the  communion  or  the  peace  of  the  Church  upon  account  of 
them,  unless  in  such  cases  where  obedience  and  compliance  is  apparently 
sinful  and  against  God's  laws.' — ^Archbishop  Sharp,  Works,  Vol.  t.  p.  63. 
Oxf.  1829. 
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Of  the  Authority  of  General 
Councils, 


General  Oouncils  may  not  be  ga- 
thered together  without  the  com- 
mandment  and  will  of  Princes. 
And  when  they  be  gathered  toge* 
ther,  (forasmnoh  as  they  be  an 
assembly  of  men,  whereof  all  be  not 
gOTemed  with  the  Spirit  and  Word 
of  God,)  they  may  err,  and  some- 
times haye  erred,  eyen  in  things 
pert^nlng  nnto  God.  Wherefore 
things  ordained  by  them  as  neces- 
sary to  Salyation  haye  neither 
strength  nor  authority,  unless  it 
may  be  declared  that  they  be 
taken  oat  of  Holy  Scriptures. 


De  Auihoritate  ConeUiorum  gene- 
rcUium. 


GsNEBAiiA  concilia  sme  jussu  et 
yoluntate  Principum  congregari 
non  possunt;  et  ubi  conyenerinty 
quia  ex  hominibus  constant^  qui 
non  omnes  Spiritu  et  Verbo  Del 
reguntur,  et  errare  possunt,  et  in- 
terdnm  errarunt  etiam  in  his  qu» 
ad  Deum  pertinent ;  ideoque  qu» 
ab  ilUs  constituuntur,  nt  ad  salutem 
necessaria,  neque  robur  habent* 
neque  authoritatem,  nisi  ostendi 
possint  e  sacris  Uteris  esse  de* 
sumptl^ 


WE  saWy  in  considering  the  last  Article,  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  had  ^yen  a  certain  promise  of  guidance  and 
indefectibility  to  His  Church,  by  vhich  we  may  conclude  that 
the  whole  Church  shall  neyer  utterly  fail  or  be  absorbed  in  one 
gulph  of  error.  We  saw  too  that  the  Church  had  a  right  to 
judge  in  controyersies  of  faith,  so  as  to  expel  from  her  com- 
munion those  whom  she  determined  to  be  fundiunentally  wrong. 
If  these  premises  be  true,  the  yoice  and  judgment  of  tho 
Church  tmiyersal  must  be  of  great  yalue  and  importance^  not 
as  superseding,  but  as  interpreting  Scripture.  And  this  yoice 
of  the  Church  has  been  considered  to  be  audible  in  the  general 
consent  of  Christians  of  all,  and  more  especially  of  0arly  times. 
Those  doctrines  which  the  Church  of  Christ  at  all  times, 
eyerywhere,  and  uniyersally,  has  receiyed,  haye  been  esteemed 
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the  judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  the  uniyersality, 
antiquity  and  agreement,  the  '  semper,  ubique  et  ab  omnibus* 
of  Vincentius  Lirinensis^  It  is  true,  no  doctrine  of  the  faith 
has  been  received  so  universally  that  it  never  has  been  'spoken 
or  written  against.  But  a  large  number  of  doctrines  (all,  in 
fact,  clearly  enunciated  in  the  Creeds)  have  been  upheld  by  the 
vast  majority  of  Christians  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
day.  There  never  was  a  time,  not  even  the  short-lived  but 
fearful  reign  of  Arianism,  in  which  the  Church  in  general  did 
not  hold  all  these  doctrines ;  and  those  who  dissented  from  them 
formed  a  comparatively  small,  if  not  always  an  insignificant, 
minority.  And  as  regards  these  fundamental  truths,  there  would 
never  be  any  difficulty  in  following  the  rule  which  Vincentius 
gives  in  explanation  of  his  own  canon,  viz.  '  If  a  small  part  of 
the  Church  holds  a  private  error,  we  should  adhere  to  the 
whole.  If  the  whole  be  for  the  time  infected  by  some  novel 
opinion,  we  should  cleave  to  antiquity.  If  in  antiquity  itself 
there  be  found  partial  error,  we  should  then  prefer  universal 
decisions  before  private  judgments  ^'  This  rule  will  embrace  all 
the  Articles  of  the  Creeds  of  the  Church.  But  new  errors  may 
arise,  and  men*s  mmds  may  be  sadly  perplexed  by  them,  and 
difficulties  of  various  kinds  may  spring  up,  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  Christian  Church  may  never  have  plainly  spoken ;  and 
the  question  may,  almost  of  neoeanty,  occur.  Shall  the  abettors 
of  such  or  such  an  opinion  be  esteemed  heretics  or  not,  be  con* 


1  Yinoentios  LirinenB.  Otmtmont^.  o.  2. 
3  VQoid  igitur  faciei  Christianus  OatholicuB,  si  se  aliqua  ecolesiea  par- 
ticula  ab  uniyersaliB  fidei  communione  prsBoiderit  ?  Quid  utique  nisi  ut 
pestifero  cormptoque  membro  samtatem  unireni  corpods  anteponat? 
Quid  si  novella  aliqua  contagio  non  jam  portiunoulam  tantom,  sed  totam 
pariter  ecclesiam  oommaculare  conetur?  Tunc  etiam  proridebit,  ut  anti- 
quitati  inhcereat,  quso  prorsus  jam  non  potest  ab  ulla  novitatis  fhiude 
seduci.  Quid  si  in  ipsa  vetostate,  daorum  aut  trinm  hominum,  vel  certe 
civitatis  onius  aot  etiam  provincisB  aliciyos  error  deprehendatur?  Tunc 
omnino  curabit  ut  paucorum  temeritaii  vel  insciiisB  si  qua  sunt  univeraa* 
liter  antiquitus  universalis  Concilii  decretaproponat,'&c. — ComnumU,  c.  3. 
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tinued  in,  or  rejected  fronii  the  oommunion  of  Christiana !  In 
moh  oaseSi  which  may  be  cases  of  great  emergency,  the  only 
-way  in  which  the  Church  can  speak  is  by  a  comicil  of  re* 
presentatives. 

Among  the  Jews  questions  of  importance  and  difficulty 
were  referred  to  the  Sanhedrim,  a  council  of  seventy^one 
Elders,  ^diich  sat  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  Christian  Church,  the 
first  example  of  such  an  assembly  is  what  has  by  some  been 
called  the  first  general  council,  held  by  the  Apostles  and  elders 
and  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  concerning  the  question  of  oircum* 
dsing  the  Gentile  converts  (Acts  xv.). 

Afterwards  we  hear  of  no  council  for  some  considerable 
period.  But  during  the  third  century  several  provincial  synods 
sat  for  the  determining  of  matters  either  of  doctrine  or  disci- 
pline. Thus  Victor  held  a  council  at  Rome,  a.  n.  196,  caa* 
ceming  the  keeping  of  Easter ;  in  whidi  year  other  councils 
wore  held,  in  other  places,  on  the  same  subject.  St.  Cyprian 
held  several  councils  at  Carthage,  on  the  subject  of  the  lapsed, 
Mid  the  rebaptising  of  heretics  (a.  d.  253,  254,  255).  Councils 
were  held  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  264,  265,  to  ccmdemn  and  excom* 
municate  Paul  of  Samosata.  And  many  others  for  similar  pur- 
poses were  convened  in  their  respective  provinces  during  the 
third  and  eariy  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Yet  hitherto  they 
Were  but  partial  and  provincial,  not  general  c<^uncils  of  the 
whole  Church.  At  last,  during  the  disturbances  which  were 
oreated  by  the  propagation  of  the  Arian  heresy,  Constantino 
the  Great,  having  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  giving 
the  countenance  of  the  imperial  government  to  the  hitherto 
persecuted  Church  of  Christ,  summoned  a  general  council  of  all 
the  bishops  of  Christendom,  to  pronounce  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  Catholic  concerning  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  council  met  a.  n.  325.  The  number  of  bishops  that  assem- 
bled at  this  great  synod  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  318, 
besides  priests  and  deacons.      The  council  decided  by  an  im« 
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menBe  majority  for  the  doctrine  of  the  ojaoovaioVf  drew  up  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  published  twenty  canons  on  matters  of 
discipline. 

1  This  was  the  first  general  or  oecumenical  council.  ¥oh 
lowing  this  were  five  others,  also  generally  received  as  oecumenical. 
2  The  council  of  Constantinople,  summoned  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  A.n.  381,  which  condemned  Macedonius,  and  added 
the  latter  part  to  the  creed  of  Nice.  3  The  council  of  Ephesus, 
called  by  the  younger  Theodosius,  a.d.  431,  which  condemned 
Nestorius.  4  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  called  by  Marcianus^ 
A.n.  451,  which  condemned  Eutyches.  5  The  second  of  Con^ 
stantinople,  summoned  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  a.d.  553,  con- 
firmatory of  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon.  6  The 
third  of  Constantinople,  convened  by  the  Emperor  Constantino 
Pogonatus,  a.d.  680,  which  condemned  the  Monothelites. 

These  six  are  the  only  councils  which  have  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  universal  Church.  There  are  two  or  three 
others,  called  oecumenical  by  the  Greek  Church,  and  many  called 
oecumenical  by  the  Latin  Church,  which,  however,  have  never 
received  universal  approvals  Even  the  fifth  and  sixth  have 
not  been  quite  so  universally  esteemed  as  the  first  four.  The 
fifth,  though  generally  acknowledged  in  the  East,  was  for  a  time 
doubted  by  several  of  the  Western  bishops.  Gregory  the  Great 
said,  he  reverenced  the  first  four  synods  as  he  did  the  four 
Evangelists ;  evidently  considering  those  four  as  far  more  im- 
portant than  those  which  followed  them^  And  the  reformers, 
both  foreign  and  Anglican,  and  probably  the  divines  of  the 
English  Church  in  general,  have  more  unhesitatingly  received 
the  first  four,  than  the  fifth  and  sixth  councils ;  though  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  reason  for  this  may  be,  that  the  fifth  and 


1  The  Qreeks  number  eight  general  councilB,  adding  to  the  above  sit 
the  second  council  of  Nice  l^lder  Irene  and  her  son  Constantioe,  a.d.  787, 
and  the  fourth  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  869,  under  the  Emperor  BasiL 

s  Oregon  EpitU  ad  Joann,  Conrtantinop,  Epitt.Epitiol,  Lib.  i,  o.  24. 
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oxth  were  oonaidered  as  merely  supplementary  to  the  former 
two,  and  therefore  as  yirtaaUy  inoluded  in  them. 

1  These  few  well-known  and  unquestioned  facts  are,  of 
themselves,  sufficient  to  give  ^s  an  insight  into  the  nature,  con- 
stitution, and  authority  of  general  councils.  In  the  first  three 
centuries  no  general  oouncil  was  ever  held.  The  reasons  of  this 
may  be  manifold.  In  the  first  century  Apostles  were  yet  alive, 
whose  inspired  authority  could  have  been  subject  to  no  appeal. 
Indeed  the  meeting  of  Apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  may  be 
called  a  council ;  but  its  force  is  derived  not  merely  from  Christ's 
promise  of  guidance  to  His  Church,  but  also  from  His  assurance 
of  inspiration  to  His  Apostles.  Then,  too,  the  Church  was 
small ;  Jerusalem  was  the  visible  centre  of  unity ;  the  Apostles 
gathered  together  there  could  readily,  by  common  consent,  meet 
and  unite  in  expression  of  their  decisions.  But  a  century  later, 
and  the  Church  was  spread  from  India  in  the  east,  to  Gkiul  and 
Lusitania  in  the  west ;  from  Ethiopia  southward,  to  the  remotest 
northern  Isles  of  Britain.  There  was  singular  difficulty  in  all 
its  bishops  meeting  in  one  spot.  A  general  gathering  of  all  the 
spiritual  heads  of  Christendom  would  have  been,  like  enough,  a 
signal  for  general  persecution.  There  was  no  one  power  which 
could  summon  all  together,  and  which  all  would  be  bound  to 
obey^.  And  therefore  it  would  have  been  morally,  and  perhaps 
physically  impossible  to  gather  a  council  from  all  portions  of  the 
Church.  But  when  not  only  was  the  Roman  empire  subject  to 
one  man,  but  that  one  man  became  the  patron  and  protector  of 
the  Church,  his  power  enabled  him  to  enjoin  all  bishops  who 
were  his  subjects  to  meet  him,  or  to  send  deputies  to  a  general 
synod ;  and  his  safe-conduct  assured  against  the  violence,  at 
least  of  heathen  persecutors.    Hence,  by  the  very  nature  of 


^  I  must  aasume  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  not  that  supremacy, 
which  the  Pope  has  since  claimed  and  exercised;  though  this  is  not  the 
place  to  prove  the  assumption. 

Vol.  II.  M 
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flie  caB6|  general  oooncils  were  at  first  never  summoned ;  and 
when  summoned,  it  was  by  ^  the  commandment  and  will  of 
princes.^ 

Formidable  heresies  had  risen  before,  but  at  first  they  were 
sufficiently  met  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  catholic  bishops ;  then 
local  synods  condemned  and  suppressed  them.  But  the  rise  of 
Arianism  required  a  more  stringent  remedy,  and  a  more  distinct 
declaration  of  the  voice  of  the  Church.  The  evils  of  Arianism 
were  not  confined  to  Arius  and  his  followers.  Macedonians, 
Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Monothelites,  all  sprang  out  of  the  same 
grievous  controversies ;  and  the  six  general  synods  were  succes- 
sively summoned,  for  the  end  of  pruning  off  these  various  off- 
shoots of  the  one  noxious  plant. 

So  then  general  synods  were  the  result  of  peculiar  exigen- 
cies, and  were  summoned  by  the  only  power  which  could  con- 
strain general  obedience — obedience  that  is  of  meeting  to 
deliberate,  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  deciding  according  to  the 
imperial  standard  of  truth.  This  constituted  them,  so  far  as 
they  were  so,  general  and  oecumenical.  When  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  had  attained  to  the  full  height  of  his  sacerdotal  and  im- 
perial authority,  claiming  an  universal  dominion  over  the  Church 
of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  succession  to  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter ; 
he  began  to  exercise  the  power,  for  many  centuries  enjoyed  only 
by  the  emperors,  of  calling  together  general  councils  of  the 
Church,  himself  presiding  in  them.  The  question  of  presidency 
we  may  lay  aside,  as  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the  right  to 
summon.  Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  there  was  no  inherent  and 
inalienable  right  in  the  Roman  emperor,  nor  in  any  other  secu- 
lar prince,  to  summon  ecclesiastical  synods.  Therefore  the  bare 
fact  of  their  being  summoned  by  the  emperor,  gave  them  no 
special  authority.  But  the  imperial  was  the  only  power,  which 
could  command  general  odedience.  Hence,  when  the  emperor 
summoned,  all  portions  of  Christendom  obeyed;  and  so  a 
council,  as  nearly  as  possible  oecumenical,  was  gathered  together. 
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Bat  when  the  Pope  claimed  the  same  anthority,  the  reeult  was 
not  the  same.  The  bishops  of  the  Roman  obedience  felt  bound 
to  attend,  when  the  chief  pontiff  summoned  them ;  but  the 
eastern  prektes  felt  no  such  obligation,  and  the  bishops  belongs 
ing  to  the  ancient  patriarchates  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  refused  to  attend  to  a  command  issuing  from  the 
Patriarch  of  Rome.  The  ground,  therefore,  on  which  this 
Article  asserts  that  princes  only  hare  a  right  to  sununon  general 
councils,  is  that  such  only  haYe  power  to  compel  attendance  at 
ih&oBL  Neithw  the  Greek  nor  the  reformed  Churches  admit 
the  authority  claimed  by  the  pope,  and  therefore  theur  bishops 
would  not  assemble  at  his  conmiand.  There  is  no  smgle  indi- 
yidual  governor,  nor  any  ten  or  twelve  ecclesiastical  governors, 
which,  if  they  agreed  together,  could  with  authority  sununon  a 
council.  All  bishops  are  de  jure  equal  and  independent,  and 
might  refuse  to  obey  citations  fix>m  other  bishops;  and  their 
refusals  would  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  council  called. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  was  a  great  effort  to 
call  a  free  general  council.  Luther  appealed  to  such.  So  did 
our  own  Cranmer.  But  it  was  to  a  real  and  free  council.  The 
pope  sununoned  the  Council  of  Trent ;  but  the  reformers  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  his  authority  to  call  it,  or  to  admit  that, 
so  called,  it  was  a  real  council  of  the  whole  Church.  Soon  after 
the  Church  of  England  had  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  declarations  to  the  above  effect  were  made  by 
English  bishops  and  by  convocation.  The  words  of  the  latter 
are,  *  We  think  tha^  neither  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  nor  any  one 
prince  of  what  estate,  degree,  or  pre-eminence  soever  he  be,  may, 
by  his  own  authority  call,  indict,  or  summon  any  general  coun- 
cil, without  the  express  consent,  assent,  and  agreement  of  the 
residue  of  Christian  princes^*    Their  argument  is,  that  when  the 


1  '  The  judgment  of  Convocation  concerning  general  Coundls.*   It  la 
signed  by  *  Thomas  Cromwell,  Thomas  Cantnariensis,  Johannes  London, 
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Bomati  empei^r  hlid  abeolnte  and  universal  control,  his  com- 
mandment alone  was  sufficient  to  insure  the  attendance  of  bishops 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  But  now  there  is  no  such 
supreme  authority.  The  pope  claims  it ;  but  it  is  an  usurpa- 
tion. The  only  conceivable  mode  of  insuring  universality  now 
would  be,  that  all  Christian  princes  in  all  parts  of  Christendom 
should  agree  together  to  send  bishops  to  represent  their  respec- 
tive Churches ;  and  such  an  agreement  would  correspond  with 
the  ancient  mode  of  convoking  councils,  as  nearly  as  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  is  possible  ^  A  supreme  spiritual  authority, 
such  as  is  claimed  by  the  pope,  we  do  not  acknowledge ;  but  as 
all  bishops  are  subject  to  their  respective  sovereigns,  the  joint 
will  of  all  Christian  princes  might  produce  an  oecumenical  synod ; 
but  no  other  plan  of  proceeding  seems  likely  to  do  so. 

2  But  when  councils  are  gathered  together,  from  whence 
do  they  derive  their  authority !  There  is  no  distinct  promise  of 
infallibility  to  councib  in  Scripture.  Nay !  there  is  probably 
no  distinct  allusion  to  councils  at  all.  To  the  bishops  and 
rulers  of  the  Church  indeed  there  is  a  promise  of  guidance 
and  presence,  and  Christians  are  enjoined  to  *obey^  and  'fol- 
low the  faith '  '  of  those  who  have  the  rule  over  them  V  Hence 
the  judgment  of  our  own  spiritual  guides  is  much  to  be  attended 
to ;  and  when  our  spiritual  rulers  meet  together  and  agree  on 
matters  either  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  their  decbions  are  worthy  of  all  consideration  and 


with  thirteen  bishopB;  and  of  abbots,  priors,  archdeacons,  deans,  proc- 
tors, clerks,  and  other  ministers,  forty-nine/  See  Appendix  to  Cranmei^s 
WorkB^  Vol.  nr.  p.  258;  also  Burnet,  IUJ^>rm.  YoL  i.  App.  B.  iii.  No.  6; 
CJollier,  EeoL  Hist.  Vol.  n.  App.  2037. 

1  See  also  *The  Opinion  of  certain  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  this 
realm,  subscribed  with  their  hands  touching  the  general  Council,'  pro- 
bably A.  D.  1637.  It  is  signed  by  Cranmer  as  archbishop,  eight  other 
bishops,  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  three  others.— Jenkyn's  CranmeTf 
VoL  IV.  p.  266. 

s  Heb.  xiii.  7, 17.    Compare  Acts  zx.  28—31 ;  Tit.  i.  13 ;  iii.  10,  &o. 
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respect.  Yet  infallibility  is  certainly  not  promised  to  any  one 
bishop  or  pastor,  and  though  they  are  assured  of  Christ^s  pre- 
sence and  guidance,  yet  promises  of  tUs  kind  are  all  more  or 
less  conditional;  and  it  is  only  to  the  universal  Church  that  the 
assurance  belongs,  *  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it/ 
Individual  bishops,  we  know,  may  err.  Hence  assemblies  of  in-r 
dividual  bishops  may  err ;  because,  though  they  have  the  grace 
of  ordination,  yet  all  may  not  be  pious  men,  '  governed  with  the 
Spirit  and  word  of  God'.' 

If  indeed  all  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church  could  meet 
together,  and  all  agree,  we  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  con- 
sidering their  decision  as  the  voice  of  the  universal  Church; 
and  the  promises  of  Christ  to  His  Church  are  such  as  might 
lead  us  to  believe  that  that  Church  could  not  universally  be 
heretical,  and  therefore  that  its  universal  judgment  must  be 
sound.  But  no  synod  ever  had,  nor  perhaps  ever  can  have, 
such  conditions  as  these.  Those  hitherto  held  have  consisted 
of  a  minority  of  the  bishops  of  the  wh<de  Church,  and  most 
important  portions  of  the  Church  have  been  but  very  slenderly 
represented.  Though,  therefore,  one  bishop  nmy  be  supposed 
to  represent  many  others;  yet  even  in  political  nuitters  we 
often  feel  an  assembly  of  deputies  to  speak  but  imperfectly  the 
voice  of  a  people,  and  in  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  things  this 
must  be  much  more  probable.  We  cannot  say  then,  that  the 
whole  Church  speaks  by  the  voices  of  a  minority  of  her  bishops, 
even  when  they  are  quite  agreed. 

Again,  it  is  not  quite  certain,  that  our  Lord'^s  promises  to 
His  Church  render  it  impossible,  that  the  major  part  of  that 
Church  should  for  a  time  be  corrupted  by  error.  God  gave 
many  and  great  promises  to  Israel ;  and  yet  at  one  time  there 
were  but  seven  thousand  knees  that  had  not  bowed  to  BaaL 


I  See  the  sentiments  of  Bishop  Ridley  to  this  effect,  corresponding  to 
the  wording  of  the  Article.— Ridley's  Works^  p.  180,  Parker  Society  edi- 
tion, Cambridge,  1841. 
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The  promisee  indeed  assure  us,  that  the  Church  shall  not 
become  totally  corrupt,  nor  continue  so  finally.  But  we  have 
seen  that  Vincentius  himself  supposes  the  possibility  of  the 
Church  for  a  time  being  largely,  and  indeed  in  the  greater  part 
of  it,  led  astray  by  some  novelty  of  doctrine.  Now  a  council 
composed  of  a  minority  of  bishops  of  the  Church  might,  in  a 
corrupt  age,  consist  of  those  very  bishops  who  had  embraced 
the  novelties  from  Y^hich  the  great  body  of  the  Church  was  not 
then  exempt.  What  would  then  be  the  value  of  the  decisions 
of  such  a  council !  We  may  periiaps  reasonably  hope  that  the 
gracious  and  superintending  Providence  of  Christ  would  never 
allow  the  Church,  which  is  His  Body,  and  of  which  He  is  the 
present  and  animating  Head,  to  be  so  represented,  or  mi»- 
represented.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  councils  to 
assure  us  agunst  such  an  evil.  Councils  have  hitherto  always 
consisted  of  a  minority.  Even  that  minority  has  not  always 
been  unanimous ;  and  it  might  be,  that  the  same  minority  might 
represent  the  worse  instead  of  the  sounder  part  of  the  Church, 
in  a  corrupt  and  ignorant  age. 

We  hear  enough  of  councils  even  in  the  best  ages,  to  know 
that  the  proceedings  at  them  have  not  always  been  the  wisest, 
or  the  most  charitable ;  that  some  of  those  who  attended  them 
were  not  the  most  highly  to  be  respected;  and  that  other 
motives,  besides  zeal  for  the  truth,  have  had  too  much  influence 
in  them.  The  words  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  are  famous :  ^  If 
I  must  write  the  truth,'  he  says  *  I  am  disposed  to  avoid  every 
assembly  of  bishops ;  for  of  no  s3mod  have  I  seen  a  profitable 
end ;  rather  an  addition  to,  than  a  diminution  of,  evils ;  for  the 
love  of  strife  and  the  thirst  for  superiority  are  beyond  the  power 
of  words  to  express^.'  Every  reader  of  Church  history  must 
feel  that  there  is  too  much  truthfulness  in  this  picture. 
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The  qnestion  then  arises,  of  what  use  are  uniyersal  synods ! 
and  what  authority  are  we  to  assign  them !  The  answer  is^ 
that  so  far  as  they  speak  the  language  of  the  universal  Churoh, 
and  are  accredited  by  the  Church,  so  far  they  have  the  author 
rity,  which  we  saw  under  the  last  Article  to  be  inher^it  in  the 
Church,  of  deciding  in  controversies  of  faith.  Now  we  can 
only  know  that  they  speak  the  language  of  the  Churdi,  when) 
their  decrees  meet  with  universal  acceptance,  and  are  admitted 
by  the  whole  body  of  Christians  to  be  certainly  true.  Every 
general  council,  which  has  received  this  stamp  to  ks  decisions, 
may  be  esteemed  to  speak  the  language  of  the  universU 
Church ;  and  as  in  some  cases  the  judgment  of  the  universal 
Church  could  not  otherwise  have  been  elicited,  therefore  we 
must  admit  their  importance  and  necessity.  Now  tiie  first  siz» 
or  at  least  the  first  four,  general  councils  have  received  this 
sanction  of  universal  consent  to  their  decisions.  Their  decrees 
were  sent  round  throughout  the  Christian  world;  they  were 
received  and  approved  of  by  all  the  different  national  Churches 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  the  errors  condemned  by\hem 
were  then,  and  ever  have  been,  counted  heresies;  and  the  creeds 
set  forth  by  them  have  been  admowledged,  reverenced,  and 
constantly  repeated  in  the  Liturgy,  by  every  orthodox  Church 
from  that  time  to  this^. 

Thus  then  the  true  general  synods  have  received  an  autho- 
rity which  they  had  not  in  themselves.  '  It  is,'  as  the  Lutheran 
Confession  expresses  it,  Hhe  legitimate  way  of  heialing  dis- 
sension in  the  Church  to  refer  ecclesiastical  controversies  to 


Xoy  itrx^KviaSf  $  vpoaBriKiiv,  Kl  yap  KfHkovtucuu  jcal  ^cXopx^*  "^  Simt 
fufi€  <l>opTiK6p  v7ro\afi]js  our«  yp6,<j>ovTa-  Km  Xcfyov  Kp€irrov€t$  k.  r.  X.— J^pilf*- 
55,  Procopio,  Tom.  i.  p.  814,  Colon.  1690. 

^  Not  only  episcopal  churches  have  so  admittod  the  decrees  of  the 
general  councils,  but  that  the  reformers  and  reformed  hodies  of  Chris- 
tians in  (Germany,  Switzerland,  kc,  have  admitted  them,  may  appear  both 
from  their  confessions  and  the  writings  of  their  diyines^e.  g.  see  Conr 
fsBBion  August.  Art.  zzi. ;  8t/Uogej  p.  189;  CalWn,  ImtiM,  iv^  ix.  8, 13.     . 
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synods  ^'  But  those  synods  have  universal  authority,  only  when 
they  receive  catholic  consent.  When  the  Church  at  lai^  has 
universally  received  their  decrees,  then  are  they  truly  general 
councils,  and  their  authority  equal  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church  itself. 

Supposing  then  a  synod  to  assemble,  and  to  draw  up  articles 
of  doctrine,  or  rules  of  discipline,  even  though  it  have  be^i 
legally  assembled  by^  an  authority  qualified  to  convene  it,  and  to 
insure  attendance  at  it,  still  we  hold  it  possible  that  it  should 
err,  not  only  in  its  mode  of  reasoning,  or  in  matters  indifferent, 
but  ^even  in  things  pertaining  to  God.**  Hence,  when  its  decrees 
came  forth,  especially  if  they  concerned  things  '  necessary  to 
salvation  f  we  should  not  esteem  them  to  have  strength  nor 
authority  *  until  they  were  compared  with  Holy  Scripture,  and 
could  be  declared  to  be  taken  out '  of  it.  The  council  itself 
would  be  bound  to  decide  oh  the  grounds  of  Scripture,  no  power 
having  the  right  to  prescribe  anything  as  *  requisite  or  necessary 
to  salvation,  which  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby.'  The  Church  would  be  bound  to  examine  the  de- 
cisions of  the  council  itself,  on  the  grounds  of  Scripture,  and 
would  not  be  justified  in  receiving  those  decisions,  unless  it 
found  that  they  were  'taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture.**  But  when 
the  Church  had  fully  received,  and  stamped  with  its  approval 
the  acts  of  the  council,  then  would  they  assume  the  form  of 
judgments  of  the  Church  concerning  the  doctrines  of  Scripture '• 
This  was  the  case  with  the  great  Councils  of  Nice,  Constanti- 


1  '  Hcec  est  usitata  et  legitima  via  in  ecclesia  dirimendi  diBsenBiones, 
Yidelicet  ad  BynodoB  refcrre  controvenias  eccleBiasticas/ — Conf,  August, 
ubi  Bupra. 

s  Calyin,  as  abore  referred  to,  says :  *  Sic  priscas  illas  BynodoB,  ut 
NioBDnam,  Constantinopolitanam,  EpheBiQam  primam,  Chalcedonensem,  ao 
simileB,  quce  confataDdis  erroriboB  habitBB  Bunt,  libenter  amplectamur, 
rereremurqae  at  Bacrosanctas,  quantum  attinet  ad  fidei  dogmata :  nihil 
enim  continent  quam  puram  et  nati^am  Scripturss  interpretationem 
quam  sancti  patres,  Bpirituali  pmdentia,  ad  frangendos  religioniB  hoBte8> 
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nople,  EphoBos,  and  Chaloedon.  They  put  forth  thdr  deoisioiui 
as  their  interpretations  of  the  Word  of  God.  They  enjoined 
nothing  'as  neceesary  to  salvation, '  but  what  they  *  declared 
to  have  been  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture.'  All  Christendom 
received  their  interpretations  as  sound  and  true;  and,  from 
that  day  to  this,  they  have  been  admitted  by  the  Catholic 
Church  as  true  articles  of  faith.  This  has  stamped  them  with 
an  authority  of  Scriptural  truth,  and  Catholic  consent,  of  which 
the  constitution  of  the  Councils  themselves  could  not  give  us 
full  certainty  and  assurance  ^ 

3  Concerning  the  assertion  of  the  Article,  that  *some 
general  councils  have  erred,^  Bishop  Burnet  justly  observes, 
that  it  ^rnust  be  understood  of  councils  that  pass  for  such.** 
The  later  councils  summoned  by  the  Pope,  and  acknowledged 
only  by  the  Western  Churches  and  those  in  obedience  to  Rome, 
were  commonly  called  General  Councils  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, as  they  still  are  in  the  Roman  Church,  though  never 
acknowledged  by  the  Churches  of  the  East^ 

Of  these,  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  under  Innocent  III. 
A.  D.  1215,  asserted  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation'.  The 
Council  of  Constance,  a.  d.  1414,  forbad  the  cup  to  the  laity^ 
The  Council  of  Florence,  a.  d.  1439,  decreed  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory  \     The  Council  of  Trent  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed 


qui  tunc  emereerant,  aocommodaront.' — ItutittU.  rv.  iz.  8.    Compare 
Confess.  Hdvet.  Art.  zi. ;  SyUoge,  pp.  41,  42. 

1  On  the  Bubject  of  the  authority  of  general  Bynods,  see  Palmer,  On 
the  Ckwreh,  Part  iv.  eh.  8 ;  whose  view  is  the  same  as  that  taken  in  the  text. 

>  According  to  the  Roman  Chorch  the  First  Council  of  Lateran 
smnmoned  by  Pope  Calixtus  n.  a.  d.  1123,  was  the  9th  general  Council. 
The  other  general  councils  allowed  by  the  Latin  Church  are,  Second 
Lateran,  a.  d.  1139.  Third  Lateran,  1179.  Fourth  Lateran,  1216.  Lyons, 
1246.  Lyons,  1274.  Yienne,  1311.  Constance,  1414.  Basle,  1431.  Flo- 
rence, 1439.  Fifth  Lateran,  1512.  Trent,  1646. 

'  Cone.  Lateran,  nr.  Can.  1.  ^  Sess.  xm. 

ft  ConciL  Florent.  De  Pwrgat. 
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a  oonfeesion  of  belief  in  seven  Sacraments,  Transubstantiation, 
Purgatory,  Invocation  of  Saints,  Image-worship,  &c.  &c. 

The  decrees  of  these  councils,  though  called  general,  have 
never  received  the  assent  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  of  universal  authority.  None  of  the  above-men- 
tioned doctrines,  which  they  sanctioned,  can  be  found  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  may  all  be  proved  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture.  They 
are  all  denied  in  those  Articles  of  our  own  Church  which  we 
have  next  to  consider,  and  which  we  shall  have  to  justify  from 
Holy  Writ.  Hence,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding 
that  some  (so-called)  General  Councib  have  erred,  even  in 
things  pertainmg  to  God. 
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ARTICLE  XXII. 


0/ Purgatory. 


The  Romish  doctrine  concerning 
purgatory,  pardons,  worshipping 
and  adoration,  as  well  of  images,  as 
of  reliques,  and  also  inyocation  of 
saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  yainlj  in- 
Tented,  and  grounded  upon  no 
warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God« 


De  Purgaiorio. 


DocTBiNA  Romanensium  de  pur- 
gatorio,  de  indulgentiis,  de  rene- 
raUone,  turn  imaginum,  turn  reli- 
quiarum,  necnon  de  inrocatione 
sanctorum,  res  est  futilis,  inaniter 
coniicta,  et  nullis  Scripturarum 
testimoniis  innititur;  inmio  rerbo 
Dei  contradidt. 


Section  I. 
HISTORY. 

THE  three  preceding  ArticleB  ooncemed  the  Church  visible. 
This  treats  of  the  Church  Inyisible. 

The  only  difference  between  the  wording  of  this  Article 
und  the  XXHIrd  of  Edward  VI.  is,  that  whereas  this  has, 
^  The  Romish  doctrine,^  that  had  *  The  doctrine  of  the  school- 
authors.^ 

The  Article  is  so  comprehensive  that  many  volumes  might 
be  written  upon  it.  It  will  be  necessary  therefore  to  study 
brevity.  It  evidently  treats  of  two  principal  points.  I.  Pur- 
gatory, and  the  pardons  or  indulgences  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine concerning  it.  II.  The  Worship  of  images  and  relics,  and 
the  Invocation  of  Saints. 

I.     1    Purgatory. 

Under  the  Ilird  Article  we  saw,  that  the  Jews  and  the 
early  Christians  uniformily  believed  in  an  intermediate  state 
between  death  and  judgment.  But  their  language  and  expecta- 
tions, at  least  those  of  the  earliest  fathers,  are  inconsistent  with 
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a  belief  that  any  of  the  pious  were  in  a  state  of  suffering,  or 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked  were  but  for  a  time  only. 

Gemens  Romanus  says,  that  'Those  who  have  finished 
their  course  in  charity,  according  to  the  grace  of  Christ,  possess 
the  region  of  the  godly,  who  shall  be  manifested  in  the  visita- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ^/  Justin  Martyr  says,  '  The 
souls  of  the  godly  remain  in  a  certain  better  place,  the  unjust 
and  wicked  in  a  worse,  awaiting  the  day  of  judgment  V  Ire- 
nseus  argues  from  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  that  '  each 
sort  of  men  receive,  even  before  the  judgment,  their  due  place 
of  abode  V  Tertullian  speaks  of  Paradise  '  as  a  place  of  divine 
pleasantness  destined  to  receive  the  spirits  of  the  just\'  So 
Cyprian,  *  It  is  for  him  to  fear  death  who  is  unwilling  to  go  to 
Christ^.**  *  Do  not  suppose  death  the  same  thing  to  the  just 
and  the  unjust.  The  just  are  called  to  a  refreshing,  the  unjust 
are  hurried  away  to  torment ;  speedily  safety  is  given  to  the 
faithful,  to  the  unfaithful  punishment^.*  This,  he  shews,  is  not 
peculiar  to  martyrs  or  eminent  saints.  Abraham,  Isaaci  and 
Jacob,  did  not  suffer  martjrrdom,  yet  were  honoured  first  among 
the  patriarchs;  and  to  their  company  every  one  is  gathered 
who  is  believing  and  righteous  and  praiseworthy^. 


^  Zxovauf  x'^pap  th<nfiw. — Olem.  ad.  Ccr.  L  50. 

'  r^  Itiv  rmtf  twnfiwv  ^x^  ^  XP^'"^'^'^  *^  X^PIt  M^^»  '^  ^«  X.— i>KiL 
p.  222 ;  Conf.  Q^(est.  et  Eeqxms.  ad  Orthodox.  Juttino.  ImputaL  qu.  6. 

*  *Dignam  habitationem  unamquamque  gentem  percipere  etiam  ante 
jadicium.'^Lib.  n.  63.  Compare  Lib.  v.  31,  quoted  aboTe,  VoL  i.  p.  122. 

^  *  Locum  divin»  amoenitatis  recipiendls  saDctorom  Bpiritibus  desti- 
natum.* — ApoL  l  47. 

^  '£^08  est  mortem  timero  qui  ad  Christum  nolit  ire.' — Cyp.  DeMbT" 
idliUUe,  p.  167,  Ozon.  1682. 

0  *  Non  est  quod  putetis  bonis  et  malis  interitum  esse  commonem. 
Ad  refrigerium  Justi  vocantur,  ad  sapplidum  rapiuntur  injusti:  dator 
velocius  tutela  fidentibus,  perfldis  poena.' — Ibid.  p.  161. 

7  <  Ad  quorum  conviviam  congregatur  quisquis  fidelis  et  Justus  et  lau- 
dabilis  invenitur.' — Ibid.  p.  163. 

The  reasoning  of  the  whole  treatise  De  MbrtalUate  is  of  the  same 
kind|  and  quite  inconsistent  with  a  belief  that  good  men  going  out  of  this 
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We  may,  however,  early  trace  a  belief  that,  ito  death  it^ 
self  was  a  part  of  the  curse,  so  every  one  was  to  look  forward^ 
not  for  the  rest  of  the  intermediate  state,  bnt  for  the  joys  of  the 
resurrection ;  a  delay  of  the  resurrection,  and  a  continuance  of 
the  death  of  the  body,  being  esteemed  in  itself  penal,  and  the 
result  of  sin.  Indeed,  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  v.  2,  4,  6)  taught,  that 
to  be  unclothed  was  an  evil ;  though  it  would  be  better  to  be 
*  absent  from  the  body,'  since  thereby  we  might  be  *  present 
with  the  Lord.'  Hence,  Irenaeus  speaks  of  the  time  between 
death  and  judgment  as  *  a  period  of  condemnation,  resulting  from 
man'^s  disobedience  ^'  And  Tertnllian  says,  that  '  sin,  though 
small  in  amount,  may  be  to  bepumshed  by  delay  of  the  resurreo- 
tion' :'  of  which  passage  more  hereafter. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  Prayer  /or  the  Dead. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  custom  very  early  prevailed 
among  Christians.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  TertuUian,  who 
speaks  of  the  conmion  practice  of  the  Church,  to  make  oblar 
tions  for  the  dead  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  their  death, 
which  they  called  their  birth-day ;  who  says  also,  that  widows 
prayed  for  the  souls  of  their  husbands,  that  they  might  have 
refreshment  and  a  part  in  the  first  resurrection^  The  like  is 
mentioned  by  Origen^,  Cyprian^  Cyril  of  Jeru8alem^  Gregory 
Nazianzen^,  Ambrose®,  Chrysostom*,  and  others  of  the  earliest 


life  have  a  penal  state  to  undergo,  before  attaining  to  rest  and  happi- 
ness. 

1  'lit  quemadmodum  caput  resnrrezit  a  mortois,  sic  et  reliquum 
corpus  omnis  hominis  qui  invenitur  in  vita,  impleto  tempore  condemna- 
tionis  ejus,  qua  erat  propter  inobedientiam,  resurg;at' — ^Iren.  nL  21. 

^  'Modicum  quoque  delictum  mora  resnrrectionifl  illio  luendum.' — 
De  AnknOf  c.  68. 

*  *  Oblationes  pro  defonctis,  pro  natalitiis  annua  die  fadmns.' — De 
Corona  MiiU,  c  3.  *  Pro  anima  ejus  orat,  et  refrigerium  interim  adpoSf- 
tulat  ei,  et  in  prima  resurrectione  consortiam,  et  offert  annuis  diebus  dor- 
mitionis  ejus.' — De  Monogamia^  c  10. 

*  Lib.  a.  in  Rom.  m.  »  Epist  34,  Edit.  Pell,  39,  p.  77. 
^  CaUch.  Myst.  V.  6,  7.  ^  Orai.  in  Cceear.  juxta  fin. 

^  Epist.  ii.  8,  <m2  Fcnutinum.         '  Hom.  41,  in  I  ad  CorMh, 
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fathers;  and  prayers  and  thanksgivings  for  the  dead  occur  in 
all  the  ancient  Liturgies,  as  in  that  to  be  found  in  the  Apos* 
tolical  Constitutions,  in  the  Liturgies  of  St.  James,  St.  Mark, 
St.  Basil,  St.  ChrysostoQi)  &c.  &c. 

On  this  early  practice,  dating  unquestionably  from  the 
second  century,  the  school-authors  and  the  Romanist  divines 
gfound  one  of  their  strongest  arguments  to  prove  that  a  belief 
in  Purgatory  was  primitive  and  apostolic.  For  why,  say  they, 
were  prayers  offered  for  the  dead,  unless  they  could  profit  them  t 
and  how  could  they  profit  them,  except  by  delivering  from  the 
pains  of  Pnrgatoiy,  or  shortening  their  duration! 

Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  very  prayers, 
alleged  by  the  Roman  Catholic  controversialists,  do  of  themselves 
prove  that  those  who  composed  them  could  not  have  believed 
the  persons  prayed  for  to  be  in  purgatory.  The  prayers  for  the 
dead  in  the  ancient  liturgies  are  ofiered  for  all  the  greatest 
saints,  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles  and  martyrs,  whom 
even  the  Roman  Church  has  never  supposed  to  be  in  purgatory. 
Thus  the  Clementine  Liturgy,  found  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions ^  has  the  words,  *  We  offer  to  Thee  (t.^.  we  pray)  for 
all  the  saints  who  have  pleased  Thee  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world;  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  righteous  men,  iq>ostles, 
martyrs,'  &c.  The  Liturgy  called  St.  Chrysostom'^s  prays  for 
all  departed  in  the  faith,  patriarchs,  prophets,  Apostles,  &c.:  and 
'especially  for  the  holy,  immaculate,  blessed  Theotokos,  and 
ever-virgin  Mary*.'  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
prayer  for  the  dead  did  not  presuppose  Purgatory,  and  was  in 
no  degree  necessarily  connected  with  it.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
ancients,  who  speak  of  praying  for  the  dead,  positively  declare 
their  firm  belief  that  those  for  whom  they  prayed  were  in 
peace,  rest  and  blessedness,  and  therefore  certainly  not  in  fire 


1  ConstUut,  Apostol,  Lib.  vm.  cap.  12. 
t6kov  Koi  atwapQivov  Maplat, — GhryBOSt  Liturg.  Orcec. 
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and  torment^;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  none  of 
the  ancient  prayers  had  any  thing  like  an  allusion  to  a  Purga- 
tory. Nay,  even  in  the  ancient  Roman  missals  were  the  words, 
*  Remember,  O  Lord,  thy  servants  which  have  gone  before  us 
with  the  sign  of  faith,  and  sleep  in  the  sleep  of  peace ;  To  them, 
O  Lord,  and  to  all  thai  are  at  rest  in  Christ,  we  beseech  Thee 
to  grant  a  place  of  refreshment,  of  light  and  peace  ^' 

It  has  been  so  common  to  admit  the  false  premiss  of  the 
Romanist  divines  (viz.  that  prayer  for  the  dead  presupposes  a 
Purgatory),  that  it  is  to  many  minds  difficult  to  understand  on 
what  principles  the  early  Christians  used  such  prayers.  One  of 
those  principles  was  doubtless,  that  all  things  to  us  unknown 
are  to  us  future.  Present  and  future  are  but  relative  ideas.  To 
God  nothing  is  future;  all  things  are  present.  But  to  man 
that  is  future,  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  As  then  we  know  not 
with  absolute  certainty  the  present  condition  or  final  doom  of 
those  who  are  departed ;  their  present  condition  is  relatively, 
and  their  final  doom  absolutely,  future  to  our  minds.  Hence 
we  are  justified  in  praying  that  it  may  be  good,  even  though 
the  events  of  their  past  life  may  have  already  decided  it.  Again, 
the  Resurrection  is  yet  to  come,  and  therefore  the  full  bliss  of 
the  departed  is  yet  future.  Hence  the  ancients  prayed  for  a 
hastening  of  the  Resurrection,  much  in  the  spirit  of  our  own 
Burial  Service,  and  of  the  petition  in  the  Lord'^s  Prayer,  *  Thy 
Kingdom  come^*  Thus  St.  Ambrose  prayed  for  the  Emperors 
Oratian  and  Valentinian,  that  God  would  '  ^  raise  them  up  with 


I  See  this  shewn  in  very  numerous  instances  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
Answer  to  a  JesuUf  ch.  vii.,  and  by  Bmgham,  E.  A,  Bk.  xv.  ch.  iii.  §  16. 

*  'Memento  etiam,  Domine,  famoloram  famularumque  tuarum,  qui 
nos  prsecesserunt  cum  signo  fidei,  et  dorminnt  in  somno  pacis.  Ipsis, 
Domine,  et  omnibus  in  Christo  quiescentibus,  locum  refrigerii  luois  et 
pads  utindulgeas  deprecamur.' — BibL  Pair.  Gr.  Lat.  Tom.  n.  p.  129, 
quoted  by  Usher  and  Bingham,  as  above. 

»  See  Bp.  Bull,  Sermon  IIL  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  71,  Oxf.  1827. 

^  '  Te  quseso,  summe  Deus,  ut  charissimos  juvenes  mature  resurrec* 
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a  speedy  resurrection/  And  the  Liturgies  constantly  ask  a 
speedy  and  a  happy  resurrection  to  those  who  have  died  in 
the  Lord^ 

Another  portion  of  these  prayers  was  Eucharistio  or  thanks^ 
giving ;  whereby  they  gave  Qod  thanks  both  for  the  martyrs 
and  for  all  that  had  died  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God':  and 
these  commemorations  of  the  departed  were  thought  roost  im- 
portant, as  testifying  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  '  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints/  and  that  the  souls  of  those  who  are  gone 
hence  are  still  living,  still  fellow-heirs  of  the  same  glory,  and 
fellow-citizens  of  the  same  kingdom  with  ourselves'. 

These  were  the  chief  reasons  for  prayers  for  the  dead  in 
public  Liturgies.  In  the  more  private  devotions,  the  solicitude, 
which  had  existed  for  beloved  objects  whilst  on  earth,  was  still 
expressed  for  their  souls,  when  they  had  gone  hence,  and  were 
in  the  middle  state  of  the  dead.  For,  though  they  held  that 
*  what  shall  be  to  every  one  at  the  day  of  judgment,  is  deter- 
mined at  the  day  of  his  death^'  yet  they  thought  it  not  un? 
reasonable  to  pray  that  even  those,  whom  they  hoped  were  safe, 
might  not  lose  that  portion  of  blessedness,  which  they  supposed 
to  be  in  store  for  them^   There  were  also  some  private  opinions 


tione  BQseites  et  resuscites.' — ^AmbroB.  De  Obit.  ValenHnit  in  ip»o  fiMs 
Usher,  as  aboTe. 

1  See  numerous  ezamplee,  quoted  by  Usher,  as  aboTc. 

*  *  The  term  of  tvxapitrnipws  c^x^,  **  a  thanksgiving  prayer,"  I  borrow 
from  the  writer  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  (Dionys.  Eccle$.  Hierareh. 
cap.  Tii.))  who,  in  the  description  of  the  funeral  obserrances  used  of  old 
in  the  Church,  informeth  us,  first,  that  the  friends  of  the  dead  accounted 
him  to  be,  as  he  was,  blessed,  because  that  according  to  his  wish  he  had 
obtained  a  rictorious  end,  and  thereupon  sent  forth  hymns  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  Author  of  that  victory,  desiring  that  they  themselves  might 
come  unto  the  like  end.' — Usher,  as  aboTC. 

*  Epiphan.  HcertB.  Lxxv.  n.  rii. 

4  *  Quod  enim  in  die  Judioii  futurum  est  omnihus,  hoc  in  singulis  die 
morUs  impletur.' — Hieronym.  in  /oeZ,  cap.  2;  Usher,  ibid, 

*  See  this  exemplified  in  the  prayer  of  St.  Augustine  for  his  mother 
Monica.-*Cbn/^.Lib.ix.  cap.  13,  quoted  by  Bingham,  Lib.  xv.  ch.  iii.  %  16. 
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•^-as  that  the  ^more  abundant  damnation*  of  the  damned 
might  be  lessened^ — that  there  was  a  first  resurrection,  at 
which  some  eminent  saints  rose  before  the  rest,  and  to  this 
they  prayed  that  their  friends  might  attain' — ^that  all  men  even 
the  best  and  holiest  had  at  the  day  of  judgment  a  baptism  of 
fire  to  go  through,  which  should  try  their  works,  even  though 
they  should  be  saved  in  it :  of  which  baptism  more  presently. 
Such  private  and  particular  opinions  influenced  the  prayers  of 
those  who  adopted  them :  but  they  were  all  unconneoted  with 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  ^ 

The  prayers  for  the  dead,  thus  early  prevalent,  were  in  pro« 
oess  of  time^  in  the  Roman  Church,  converted  into  prayers  for 
souls  in  purgatory.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  it  was 
first  proposed  to  eradicate  all  traces  of  this  doctrine  from  the 
Liturgies,  but  to  retain  such  prayers  for  the  dead  as  were  ac- 
cordant with  primitive  practice  and  belief.  Accordingly,  the 
first  Liturgy  of  Edward  YI.  contained  thanksgivings  for  all 
those  samts  *  who  now  do  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace,^  prayer  for 
their  *  everlasting  peace,'  and  that  *  at  the  day  of  the  general 
resurrection  all  they,  which  be  of  the  mystical  body  of  the  Son, 
might  be  set  on  His  right  hand.'  But  the  reformers  after-? 
wards,  fearing,  from  what  had  already  occurred,  that  such 
prayers  might  be  abused  or  misconstrued,  removed  them  from 
the  Communion  and  Burial  services.  Yet  still  we  retain  a 
thanksgiving  for  saints  departed,  a  prayer  that  we,  with  them, 
may  be  partakers  of  everlasting  glory,  and  a  request  that  God 
would  *  complete  the  number  of  His  elect,  and  hasten  His  king^ 


^  'Ut  tolerabilior  dt  damnatio.'-^Aug.  Enehirid,  ad  Laurent,  cap.  cx^ 
Biogham,  Und, 

>  This  was  a  Millenarian  opinion,  and  was  held  by  TertuUian. — De 
Monogam,  cap.  10 ;  cont,  Marcum,  Lib.  m.  cap.  25 ;  Bingham,  ibid 

>  The  student  should  by  all  means  read  Ushei^s  Amwer  to  a  Jemit,  eh. 
yii.  On  Prayer /or  the  Dead;  and  Bingham,  Bk.  xv.  ch.  lii.  }  16, 16.  Soe 
also  Field,  Of  the  Ckureh^  Bk.  ui.  c.  9, 17 ;  Jer.  Taylor,  Dissuasive  from 
Popery  y  Part  i.  ch.  i.  $  It.  ;  Bramhall,  Anevoer  toM,Dela  MilletierefYol.  i. 
p.  69,  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library;  Bull's  Works^Yoh  i.  Serm.  m.  Sie. 
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dom,  that  we,  with  all  those  who  are  departed  out  of  this  life  in 
His  faith  and  fear,  may  have  our  perfect  consummation  and 
bliss  in  His  eternal  and  everlasting  glory.^  Such  commemora* 
tions  of  the  dead  sufficiently  accord  wit^  the  spirit  of  the  primi- 
tive prayers,  without  in  any  degree  laying  us  open  to  the  danger 
that  ill-taught  or  ill-thinking  men  might  found  upon  them  doc- 
trines of  deceit  or  dangerous  delusions. 

We  have  seen  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning the  intermediate  state  was  inconsistent  witB  a  belief  in 
purgatory,  and  that  their  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead  had  no 
eonnexion  with  it  Yet  we  may  trace  the  rise  of  the  doctrine 
itself  by  successive  steps  from  early  times. 

In  the  first  two  centuries  there  is  a  deep  silence  on  the  sub* 
ject.  At  the  end  of  the  second,  Tertullian,  as  we  have  seen, 
considered  that  Paradise  was  a  place  <^  divine  pleasantness 
appointed  to  receive  the  souk  of  the  just^  But  early  in  the 
third  century,  Tertullian  had  left  the  Church,  and  joined  the 
Montanists;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  one  of  his  treatises, 
written  after  ho  became  a  Montanist,  which  deserves  attention. 
In  that  treatise  (De  Anima)^  he  indeed  clearly  speaks  of  all  the 
righteous  as  detained  in  in/eris,  waiting  in  Abraham's  bosom 
the  comfort  of  the  resurrection* ;  and  says,  that  doubtless  in  the 
intermediate  state  {penes  inferos)  are  punishm^its  and  rewards, 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus^  This 
appears  inconsistent  with  any  purgatorial  notion;  yet  some 
consider  that  he  had  an  idea  of  the  kind,  because  he  explains 
twice  in  this  treatise  the  words,  'Thou  shalt  not  come  out 
thence  till  thou  hast  piud  the  very  last  farthing,^  to  mean,  that 
even  *  small  offences  are  expiated  by  delay  of  resurrection  \'   He 


1  ApoL  I.  46,  quoted  above, 
a  Tertull.  De  Anima,  65.  »  Ibid.  68. 

^  *Ne. . . .  judex  te  tradat  angelo  ezeoutionis,  et  ille  te  in  carcerem 
mandet  inferum,  unde  non  dimittaris,  nisi  medico  quoque  delicto  mora 
resurrectionis  oxpenso.' — Ibid,  36. 
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0661118,  however,  to  oonfiidor  that  thej  will  be  more  fallj  puniBhed 
at  the  judgment'.  And  even  this  inteipretation  of  Scripture, 
which  is  evidently  very  different  from  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
he  says  that  he  derived,  not  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
but  from  Montanus*. 

Contemporary  with  TerfcuUian,  though  somewhat  hit  junior, 
was  Origen.  If  Tertullian  derived  a  notion  somewhat  resem- 
bh'ng  purgatory  from  a  heretic,  Origen  derived  a  notion  also 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  it  from  a  heath^i.  His  views  of 
the  nature  of  the  human  soul  were  borrowed  from  Plato.  He 
believed  it  to  be  immortal  and  pre-ezistent,  always  in  a  state 
of  progress  or  decline,  and  ever  receiving  the  place  due  to  its 
attainments  in  holiness,  or  defection  to  wickedness.  Hence,  he 
did  not  believe  the  purest  souls  of  the  redeemed,  or  the  holy 
angels  themselves,  incapable  of  sinning,  nor  the  very  devils  out  of 


'In  Bomma  caroerem  illam  quern  eraDgelitim  demonstrat  inferos  intel- 
ligimus,  et  noTisaimum  quadrantem,  modicttm  qaoque  dellctam  mora  re- 
surrectionis  illic  luendom  interpretamar ;  nemo  dubitabit  animam  aiiquid 
pensare  penes  inferoB  salra  resurrectionis  plenitudine  per  camem  quo- 
que/— /Wi  58. 

1  See  the  concladlng  words  in  the  last-cited  passage. 

s  'Hoc  enim Paracletus  (h.e.  Montanus) frequentissime commendavit, 
si  qnis  sermones  ejus  ex  agnitione  promissorum  cbarismatum  admiscuit/ 
—Ibid. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Cyprian  (EpUt.  56  ad,  AnUmian,  p.  109,  Oxf. 
1682)  from  which  it  is  supposed  that  he  adopted  this  Tiew  of  Tertullian, 
whom  he  called  'his  Master/  RIgaltius  has  shewn,  that  the  language 
tiius  used  by  Cyprian  applies  to  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church, 
not  to  a  purgatorial  fire  after  death.  It  is  true,  the  wording  of  this 
passage  looks  like  Tertullian's  reasoning.  But  Cyprian's  language  is  so 
constantly  opposed  to  the  notion  of  purgatory,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  he  should  haye  consistently  held  that  doctrine.  See  the  passages 
above  quoted  from  his  treatise  De  MortcUitcUe.  So  the  following :  'Quod 
interim  morimur,  ad  immortalitatem  morte  transgredimur ;  nee  potest 
vita  sterna  succedere,  nisi  hinc  contigerit  exire.  Non  est  exitus  iste,  sed 
transitus;  et  temporali  itinere  decurso,  ad  sterna  transgressus/ — De 
Mort€ditcUef  12,  p.  164.  '  Amplectamur  diem,  qui  assignat  singulos  domi- 
cilio  suo,  qui  nos  istinc  ereptos,  et  laqueis  scecularibus  exsolutos  Paradise 
restituit  et  regno.' — Ibid.  14,  p.  166. 
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all  hope  of  recovery  ^  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  he  was 
obliged  to  consider  that  all  the  pains  of  the  damned  were  merely 
purgatorial,  and  that  their  sins  would  be  expiated  by  fire^.  To 
this  he  applied  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  ^& 
fiery  trial,'  and  of  the  fire  as  to  Hry  every  man's  work,  of  what 
sort  it  is'  (1  Cor.  iii.  13—16).  He  held  that  at  the  day  of 
judgment  all  men  must  pass  through  the  fire,  even  the  saints 
and  prophets.  As  the  Hebrews  went  through  the  Red  sea,  so 
all  must  pass  through  the  fire  of  the  judgment.  As  the  Egyp« 
tians  sank  in  the  sea,  so  wicked  men  shall  sink  in  the  lake  of 
fire ;  but  good  men,  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  even 
they,  like  Israel,  must  pass  through  the  flood  of  flame ;  but  they 
shall  go  through  it  safe  and  uninjured  3.  All  must  go  to  the  fire* 
The  Lord  sits  and  purifies  the  sons  of  Judah.  He  who  brings 
much  gold  with  little  lead,  shall  have  the  lead  purged  away,, 
and  the  gold  shall  remain  uncorrupted.  The  more  lead  there 
is,  the  more  burning  there  will  be.  But  if  a  man  be  all  leaden, 
he  shall  sink  down  into  the  abyss,  as  lead  sinks  in  the  water  ^. 

This  theory  of  Origen  is  so  far  from  being  the  same  with 
the  Romanist^s  purgatory,  that,  first  of  all,  he  places  it  instead 
of  hell ;  and  secondly,  so  far  from  looking  for  it  between  death 
and  the  resurrection,  he  taught  that  it  would  take  place  after 
the  resurrection,  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Yet  to  this  specu- 
lation, the  o£&pring  of  human  reason  and  Platonic  philosophy, 
we  may  trace  the  rise  of  the  doctrine,  on  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  erected  so  much  of  her  power,  and  which  has  been 
so  fatally  pregnant  with  superstition.  The  theories  of  Origen 
were  interesting,  his  character  and  learning  were  captivating ; 


^  De  PrindpiiSf  Lib.  i.  cap.  6,  n.  3 ;  Hieronym.  In  Jonce  Proph.  c.  iii.; 
Augustin.  De  CivU.  Dei,  Lib.  xxi.  c.  17,  Tom.  yu.  637.  See  Laud  agairui 
Fisher,  §  38. 

'  Origen.  De  Principiia,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  10,  d.  6 ;  Homil.  in  Levitie,  viL  d.  4. 
>  Homil,  III.  in  Pe,  xzxvi.  num.  1. 
4  Homil,  in  Exod,  vi.  num.  4. 
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and  60  his  name  and  opinions  had  much  weight  with  those  who 
followed  him.  Accordingly,  we  find  eminent  writers  both  in  the 
East  and  West  embracing  his  speculations.  Lactantius  held  all 
judgment  to  be  deferred  till  the  resurrection;  then  eternal 
fire  should  consume  the  wicked,  but  it  should  trj  even  the  just. 
Those  who  had  many  sins  would  be  scorched  by  it,  but  the  pure 
would  come  off  scathless^  Gregory  Nazianzen,  with  the  same 
idea,  speaking  of  various  kinds  of  baptism,  Moses*  baptism^ 
Christ's  baptism,  the  martyrs*  baptism,  the  baptism  of  penitence, 
adds,  'and  perhaps  in  the  next  world  men  will  be  baptized 
with  fire,  which  last  baptism  will  be  more  grievous  and  of 
longer  duration,  which  will  devour  the  material  part  like  hay, 
and  consume  the  light  substance  of  every  kind  of  sin*.^  Ambrosei 
again,  using  almost  the  words  of  Origen,  says  'that  all  must 
pass  through  the  flames,  even  St.  John  and  St.  Peter'.'  And 
elsewhere  he  adopts  Origen's  illustration  of  the  Israelites  and 
Egyptians  passing  through  the  Red  sea,  comparing  it  with  the 
passage  of  all  men  through  the  fire  of  judgment^  Hilary  too 
speaks  of  all,  even  the  virgin  Mary,  as  to  undergo  the  trial  of 
fire  at  the  day  of  judgment,  in  which  souls  must  expiate  their 
offences^  Gregory  Nyssen  in  like  manner  speaks  of  *  a  purga- 
torial fire  after  our  departure  hence,'  and  of  *  the  purging  fire, 
which  takes  away  the  filth  commingled  with  the  soul'.' 

All  these  views  spring  from  the  same  source,  and  tend  to  the 


1  Lactant.  vn.  21. 

'  Tvx^  fKil  r^  wp\  PanrurBrfaorrai  r^  rcXcvro/o  Panrlafiart  r^  cTriiro* 
pmriptf  Koi  ftaxportp^f  6  it^BUt  r6¥  x^P"*^^*  "^^  ^^^  '^  doiroi^  iraoTjg  Koidat 
icov<f>6TyjTa, — Oreg.  Nozianz.  Oratio  HXJIL,  juxta  finem, 

»  Serm.  xx.  in  Psal.  118.  ^  In  PacU.  36. 

^  *  Cum  ex  omni  otiose  verbo  rationem  simus  preestituri  diem  judlcii 
concapiscemus,  in  quo  subeunda  sunt  gravia  ilia  ezpiaDdeo  a  peccatis 
animsQ  Bupplicia,'  &c. — Hilar,  m  Psal.  118.  lit.  Oimel. 

•  fUTo.  rfiv  ivBMt  ficToydoToo'tv,  bik  rrjs  rov  KaOapalov  infp6g  ;(«wioff.— ^ 
Orat.  De  JHortuis,  Tom.  III.  p.  634,  Paris.  1638.  rov  KaBapaUnt  nvpht 
riv  ifi/nixBivra  t§  V^xS  pvno¥  dnoKaBjjpaPTOt, — Tbid,  p.  636.  See  Laud 
agaimi  Fisher,  §  38. 
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same  oonoludon.  They  arise  from  Origen^B  interpretation  of 
1  Cor.  iii.  13 — 16,  and  they  imply  a  belief,  not  in  a  purgatory 
between  death  and  reeurreotion,  but  in  a  fiery  ordeal,  through 
which  all  must  pass  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  which  will  consume 
the  wicked,  but  purify  the  just. 

We  come  now  to  St.  Augustine.  His  name  is  deeerredly 
had  in  honour,  and  his  opinions  have  borne  peculiar  weight.  He 
too,  like  Origen  and  Ambrose,  speaks  of  the  fire  of  judgment 
which  is  to  try  men^s  works^  But  he  goes  furth^  stilL  In 
commenting  on  the  passage  of  St.  Paul,  so  often  referred  to, 
(1  Cor.  iii.  11 — 16),  he  says,  that  if  men  have  the  true  foundation, 
even  Jesus  Christ,  though  they  may  not  be  pure  from  all  carnal 
affectifms  and  infirmities,  these  shall  be  purged  away  from  them 
by  the  fire  of  tribulation,  by  the  loss  of  things  we  love,  by  per- 
secution, and  in  the  end  of  the  world  by  the  afflictions  which 
antichrist  diould  bring ;  in  short,  by  the  troubles  of  this  life. 
But  then  he  adds,  that  some  have  supposed,  that  after  death 
some  further  purging  by  fire  was  awaiting  them,  who  were  not 
fully  purified  here,  and  he  says,  ^  I  will  not  argue  agunst  it ;  for 
peihaps  it  is  true^^  He  does  not  set  it  forth  as  an  article  of 
faith.  He  does  not  speak  of  it  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
He  does  not  propound  it  as  an  acknowledged  truth.  He  does 
not  lay  it  down  as  a  settled  opinion.  He  merely  alleges  it  as 
a  probable  conjecture.  He  holds  it  to  be  uncertain  whether  all 
tribulation  is  to  be  borne  here,  or  some  hereafter;  or  whether 


1  Dt  Civitate  Dei,  XTi.  24.  XX.  25.  TonL^vn.  pp.  437,  609. 
s  '  PoBt  istius  Bane  corporis  mortem,  donee  ad  ilium  yeniatur,  qui 
poet  resurrectionem  corporum  futurus  est  damnationiB  ultimus  dies,  si 
hoc  temporis  interrallo  spiritus  defunctorum  ejusmodi  ignem  dicuntur 
perpeti,  quem  non  sentiant  iUi  qui  non  habuerunt  tales  mores  et  amores 
in  hujus  corporis  vita,  ut  eorum  ligna,  foenam,  Btipula  consumatur;  alii 
Toro  sentiant  qui  ejusmodi  secum  sedificia  portayerunt,  sire  ibi  tantum, 
siTC  ideo  hie  ut  non  ibi,  sceoularia,  quamris  a  damnatione  venialia  concre- 
mantem  ignem  transitori»  tribulationis  inreniant,  non  redarguo,  guia/or^ 
ntan  verum  ett* — Dt  CiffU.  Dei,  xxL  26,  Tom.  vn.  p.  649. 
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iome  hereftfter  infitead  of  some  here.  But  he  thinks  perhaps 
some  such  opinion  is  true.  He  says  at  least,  it  is  not  incredi- 
ble^. The  very  mode,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  doubts  and 
queries,  shews  that  no  certain  ground  could  be  taken  upon  the 
subject,  as  deduced  from  undoubted  language  of  Scripture,  or 
primitive  teaching  of  the  Church.  In  fact,  he  acknowledges  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  passage  in  St.  Paul,  simply  speaks  <^  the 
puigatorial  view  as  having  been  suggested,  and  thinks  it  not 
imposnble  or  improbable.  In  this  form  of  it,  it  was  in  fact  an 
evident  novelty  in  the  days  of  St.  Augustine^ 

A  o^tury  and  a  half  later,  Pope  Gregory  I.  laid  it  down 
distinctly,  that  *  there  is  a  purgatorial  fire  before  the  judgment 
for  lighter  faults  ^'  From  tiiis  time  a  belief  in  purgatory 
n^idly  gained  ground  in  the  Western  Church.  Visions  and 
apparitions  of  the  dead  were  appealed  to,  as  witnesses  for  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  purgation  for  those  souls  who  were  de- 
tained m  prison  waiting  for  the  judgments  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  other  schoolmen  discussed  the  subject  with  their  usual  in* 
genuity,  and  more  fully  explained  the  situation  of  purgatory. 


1  'Tale  aliquid  eiiam  post  banc  vitam  fieri,  weredibile  nan  «f<,  el  uirum 
Ua  sit  qwBri  potett,  et  aut  inveniri  aut  Uu&re,  nonnuUos  fideles  per  ignem 
quendam  purgatorium,  quanto  magis  minusve  bona  pereuntia  dileze- 
nmt,  tanto  tardkts  citinsque  salvari.' — EneMridian  cuL  Laurent,  (Mp.  69, 
Tom.  VI.  p.  222.  See  also  2>«  FkU  et  Operibu$s  cap.  16,  Tom.  n.  p.  180. 

^  We  must  by  no  moans  imagine  that  the  fathers  uniformly  inter* 
preted  this  passage  of  the  Corinthians  either  of  a  purgatorial  fire  at 
judgment,  or  before  the  judgment.  For  example,  St.  Chrysostom  dis- 
tinctly expounds  it  of  a  probatory  not  a  purgatory  fire ;  and  understands 
that  those  who  suffer  loss  are  those  who  are  damned  eternally,  and  that 
tiieir  *  being  sayed  yet  so  as  by  fire,*  means  that  they  shall  be  preserred 
from  annihiJation,  not  from  suffering  by  the  fire. — See  Hom,  tz.  m 
1  Corinth. 

'  *  De  quibusdam  levibus  culpis  esse  ante  judicium  purgatorius  ignis 
credendua  est'— Gregor.  DiaL  Lib.  iv.  cap.  30.  Also  in  Psalm  iiL 
Pcenitent.  in  princip. ;  Usher,  Answer  to  4  Jesuit,  ch.  yi. ;  Laud  against 
Fisher,  §  38. 

<  See  Jer.  Taylor,  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  Pt.  I,  ch.  i.  §  4,  Vol  x.  p, 
150,  Works,  London,  1822. 
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its  pains,  and  their  intensity.  But  the  Greek  Church,  divided 
from  the  Latin  on  other  points,  was  never  agreed  with  it  on  this. 

In  the  year  1431  met  the  Synod  of  Basle,  which  promised 
much  reformation,  and  effected  none.  Thither  a  deputation 
had  come  from  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople ;  and  by  it  a 
hope  was  excited,  that  the  breach  between  the  two  long-divided 
branches  of  the  Church  might  now  be  healed.  Eugenius  lY* 
Bish(^  of  Rome,  who  at  firat  endeavoured  in  1437  to  translate 
the  Council  of  Basle  to  Ferrara,  now  strove  to  remove  it  to 
Florence,  (a.d.  1439).  Only  four  of  the  bishops  left  Basle  at 
his  command,  the  rest  continuing  their  sitting  there  till  1443, 
forming  a  council  acknowledged  as  oecumenical  by  great  part  of 
Europe,  though  opposed  to  the  pope.  However,  several  Italian 
bishops  met  at  Florence,  and  were  joined  by  the  Greek  empe-^ 
tot  and  some  bishops  from  the  East.  In  this  synod  the  Greek 
deputies  were  induced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  the  primate  and  head  of  the  Church,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  ther& 
is  a  Purgatory.  These  decrees  were  signed  by  about  sixty-twa 
Latin  bishops,  by  John  Paleologus  the  emperor,  and  by  eighteen 
Eastern  bishops.  On  their  return  to  Constantinople,  the  Greek 
prelates  were  received  with  the  greatest  indignation  by  those 
whom  they  might  be  supposed  to  represent.  The  decrees  of 
Florence  were  utterly  and  most  summarily  rejected  in  the  East, 
the  sjoiod  was  altogether  repudiated,  and  has  never  since  been 
recognized.  The  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jeru- 
salem, who  were  represented  by  deputies  in  the  council,  joined 
in  the  protest  against  it.  To  this  day  the  Eastern  Church 
never  acknowledged  it,  nor  does  it  accept  any  of  its  decrees^ 
whether  concerning  the  Procession,  the  Pope,  or  Purgatory^. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  a.d.  1663,  professing  to  be  Haught 


1  Concil.  Tom.  xra. ;  Floury,  liv.  ;  Gibbon,  ch,  Ixvi.  Ixrii. ;  Usher,  as 
above ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  Pt.  iv.  ch.  xi.  }  v. 
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by  the  H0I7  Spirit,  the  Scriptareo,  and  tradition  of  the  fathers/ 
decreed  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  tiiat  souls  there  detained 
are  aided  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  It,  however,  forbad  the 
people  to  be  troubled  with  any  of  the  more  subtle  questions  on 
the  subject^. 

The  divines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  not  been  so  careful 
as  the  council,  to  avoid  entering  into  minute  discussion.  Bel* 
larmine  has  a  whole  book  on  the  circumstances  of  purgatory. 
In  this,  he  first  discusses,  for  whom  purgatory  is  reserved. 
Then  he  argues,  that  souls  there  detained  can  neither  merit  nor 
sin;  then,  that  they  are  sure  of  salvation.  Then  he  resolves 
the  question,  Where  is  purgatory  ?  next  he  discusses,  whether 
douls  pass  straight  from  purgatory  to  Heaven,  or  whether  there 
be  a  Paradise  besides.  He  discusses  how  long  purgatory  lasts, 
of  what  nature  is  its  punishment,  whether  its  fire  is  corporeal, 
(which  he  solves  in  the  a&rmative,)  whether  demons  torment  the 
souls  there,  (which  he  leaves  in  doubt).  And  lastly,  he  teaches 
how  prayers  aid  the  souls  in  purgatory,  and  what  kind  of 
prayers  they  should  be^ 

2     Pardons  or  Indulgences. 

These,  in  the  sense  intended  by  this  Article  and  taught  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  sprang  out  of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 

In  the  Primitive  X?hurch,  when  Christians  had  lapsed  in 
persecution,  or  otherwise  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Church, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  bishops  to  relax  the  penances 
which  had  been  enjoined  on  them,  either  when  there  was  danger 
of  death,  or  at  the  intercession  of  the  martyrs  or  confessors  in 
prison,  or  from  some  other  worthy  cause^.  Very  early,  the 
custom  of  martyrs  interceding  appears  to  have  been  abused; 
and  the  high  esteem  in  which  martyrdom  was  held  led  to  the 


1  Sess.  xzy.  Decretum  de  Purgatofio, 
s  Bellannin.  De  PurgatoriOf  Lib.  11. 
»  Tertull.  adMarfyreif  c.  i. ;  Cypr.  Ep.  16  ad  Martyrts  ;  Euseb.  H,  E.  v.  2* 
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precipitate  reception  of  their  prayers  for  offsnders,  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  right  discipline  of  the  Church  ^ 

The  Council  of  Ancyra,  and,  soon  after,  the  Council  of  Nice» 
gave  bishops  express  authority  to  restore  oflFenders  to  com* 
munion,  and  to  shorten  the  term  of  their  penitential  probation, 
on  consideration  of  past  good  conduct  or  present  tokens  of 
true  repentance*.  This  was  reasonable  enough.  But  all  good 
is  liable  to  abuse.  In  process  of  time,  liberal  almsgiving  was 
accepted  in  lieu,  or  at  least  in  mitigation  of  penance :  the  be- 
ginning of  which  custom  is  charged,  though  probably  without 
justice,  on  our  own  Archbishop  Theodore^  Here  was  a  loop- 
hole for  all  evil  to  creep  in.  The  subsequent  sale  of  indulgences 
easUy  rose  out  of  the  permission  to  substitute  charity  to  the 
poor  or  to  the  Church  for  mortification  and  humiliation  before 
Ood. 

But  the  obtaining  of  such  exemptions  is  a  wholly  different 
thing  from  the  modem  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  concern- 
ing indulgences.  Indulgences  indeed  now  are  said  to  be  ex- 
emptions from  the  temporal  punishment  of  rim.  But  in  the 
term  temporal  punishment  are  included  not  only  Church-censures, 
but  the  pains  of  purgatory ;  and  it  is  held,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Home  has  a  store  or  treasure  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  of  the 
saints,  which,  for  sufficient  reasons,  he  can  dispense,  either  by 
himself  or  his  agents,  to  mitigate  or  shorten  the  sufferings  of 
penitents,  whether  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come^;  this 
power  not,  of  course,  extending  to  the  torments  of  hell,  which 
are  not  among  the  temporal  punishments  of  sin.     Some  of  the 


1  See  Tertullian,  De  Pudicit.  c.  22. 

s  Concil.  Ancyran.  Can.  v. ;  Concil.  Nicnn.  i.  Can.  zii. ;  Marshall's 
Penitential  DiseipUnei  eh.  m.  §  2. 

s  Theodore  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a.  d.  670.  The  custom 
of  purchasing  exemption  of  penance  by  ahnsgiTing  can  be  proved  to  be 
of  greater  antiquity  than  this.    See  Marshall,  as  above. 

^ 'Recte  Clemens  VI.  Pont,  in  Constitutione  Eztravagantis,  quae 
incipit  Unigenitus, ....  declarayit,  extari  in  Eccl.  thesaurnm  spiritualem 
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Roman  Catholic  divineB  acknowledge,  that  no  mention  of  such 
indulgences  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture  or  in  the  fathers. 
Many  of  the  schoolmen  confess,  that  their  use  began  in  the  time 
of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  at  the  wd  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Indeed,  before  this  time,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  discover  any 
traces  of  them.  The  first  jubilee,  or  year  of  general  indulgence, 
is  said  to  have  been  kept  in  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  YIII*^ 
1300  years  after  Christ.  And  the  famous  bull,  Ukiffenitus^  was 
issued  by  Pope  Clement  VI.  fifty  years  after  the  first  jubilee^ 
A.D.  1360.^  It  was  not  without  discussion  and  oppositicm,  that 
this  custom  grew  and  prevailed^  It  reached  its  greatest  h^ghi 
of  corruption  in  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  when  Tetzel,  the^ 
agent  of  that  pope,  openly  sdling  indulgences  in  Germany, 
roused  the  spirit  of  Luther,  and  so  hast^ied  the  Refcnrma* 
tion.  This  led  to  more  formal  discussion  and  considerati<m  of 
the  grounds  of  it.  The  Council  of  Trent  decreed,  that  *  the 
treasures  of  the  Church  should  not  be  made  use  of  for  gain,  but 
for  godliness'.'  It  declared  that  *  the  power  of  granting  indul- 
gences was  given  by  Christ  to  His  Church,^  that,  according  to 
ancient  usage,  'it  is  to  be  retained  in  the  Church;'  and  it 
anathematizes  those  *  who  assert  that  indulgences  are  useless,  or 
that  the  Church  cannot  grant  them.'  Yet  it  enjoins  modenv- 
tion  in  their  use,  lest  '  by  too  great  facility  in  granting  them 
ecclesiastical  discipline  be  enervated;'  and  forbids  all  abuses. 


ez  passionibus  Chriiti  et  sanctorum  conflatiim/ — Bellarmin.  De  Indtd' 
gentiis^  Lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

'  Restat  igitor  at  passioDes  sanctorum,  si  ullo  mode  dispensari  debeant, 
extra  sacramentam  solum,  idque  per  solutionem  solius  reatus  poenie  tem- 
poralis dispensari  debeant' — Ibid.  ci^.  3. 

See  also  cap.  10,  where  Indulgences  are  shewn  to  apply  either  to 
penances  in  this  life  or  purgatorial  pains  in  the  next. 

*  Jer.  Taylor,  Dismoiive  from  Popery^  ch,  L  §  3,  Vol.  x.  p.  138; 
Bellarmin.  De  IndulgentiiB,  Lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

s  See  Bp.  Taylor,  as  abore,  who  refers  to  Franciscus  de  Mayronis  and 
Durandus  as  having  disputed  against  it.  See  also  Bellarmine,  as  above. 
'  Sess.  XXI.  cap.  ix. 
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whereby  profit  has  been  sought  by  them,  and  through  which 
scandal  has  arisen  from  heretics^. 


II.  1  *  Worshipping  and  adoration  as  well  of  images  as 
of  relics/ 

We  have  strong  testimony  from  the  earliest  times  against 
anything  like  image-worship,  or  the  use  of  images  or  pictures, 
for  the  exciting  of  devotion.  Irenseus  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  errors  of  some  of  the  Gnostics,  that  they  had  images  and 
pictures,  which  they  crowned  and  honoured,  as  the  Gentiles  do, 
professing  that  the  form  of  Christ,  as  He  was  in  the  flesh,  was 
made  by  Pilate*.  Clement  of  Alexandria  repeatedly  speaks  of 
the  impropriety  of  making  an  image  of  God,  the  best  image  of 
whom  is  man  created  after  His  likeness^  Origen  quotes  Celsus 
as  saying  that  Christians-  could  not  *  bear  temples,  altars  and 
images;'  and  proceeds  to  justify  the  forbidding  of  statues  and 
images,  shewing  that  Christians  rejected  them  on  a  higher  prin« 
ciple  than  the  Scythians  and  nomad  tribes  of  Libya^.  He 
contends  that  it  is  folly  to  make  images  of  God,  whose  best 
image  are  those  virtues  and  graces,  which  the  Word  forms 
within  us,  and  by  which  we  imitate  Him,  the  'Firstborn  of 
every  creature,'  in  whom,  of  all  things,  is  the  highest  and 
noblest  image  of  the  Father\  So  Minucius  Felix  asks,  *  What 
should  I  form  as  an  image  of  God,  when,  if  you  think  rightly, 
man  is  himself  God's  image'!'     Exactly  in  like  manner  argues 


1  Seas.  XXV.  Deeretum  de  IndtdgenHts. 

'  Iren.  adv,  Hobt,  i.  24,  ad  Jinem,  Comp.  Epiphan.  HcereB.  xxvn. 
n.  6,  who  charges  the  Oarpocratians  with  worshipping  images  of  Christ, 
together  with  those  of  the  philosophers,  as  the  Gentiles  do.  So  Augus- 
tine (Hoere$.  vn.)  accuses  them  of  worshipping  images  of  our  Lord,  of 
St  Paul,  Homer  and  Plato. 

»  Strom.  Lib.  v.  6,  Tom.  n.  p.  662,  Lib.  vi.  18,  Tom.  n.  p.  826,  Lib. 
vn.  6.  Tom.  n.  p.  845,  kc 

<  Cont,  Cels.  Lib.  vu.  62,  seq.  •  Ibid.  Lib.  vn.  la 

0  Minuc.  Folic.  OctovtW,  p.  313.  Lugd.  Batay.  1672. 
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Laotantius:  'That  is  not  CMCb  image,  which  is  made  with 
man^s  fingers,  with  stone  or  brass :  but  man  himself,  who  thinks 
and  moves  and  acts  :'*  and  he  says,  'it  is  superfluous  to  make 
images  of  gods,  as  if  they  were  absent,  when  we  believe  them 
to  be  present^/  Athanasius  as  plainly  condemns  the  adoration 
of  images,  whether  in  their  use  the  Supreme  Being  be  to  be 
worshipped,  or  only  angels  and  inferior  intelligences*. 

The  Romanist  divines  lay  great  stress  on  the  early  mention 
of  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  of  emblematical  figures.- 
But,  how  far  either  of  these  are  from  resemblance  to  the  later 
use  of  images,  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  can  be  unmindfuL 
Symbols  of  the  faith  were  unquestionably  very  early  adopted^ 
perhaps  from  the  very  first ;  and  have  been  retained,  not  only 
in  the  Anglican,  but  in  the  Lutheran  and  other  reformed  oom-» 
munions. 

Tertullian  speaks  of  the  symbol,  on  a  chalice,  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  carrying  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulders  ^  This  was  not 
even  a  figure  of  our  Saviour,  but  merely  an  emblem  of  Him;  and 
this  is  the  only  instance  ever  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  first 
three  centuries.  The  sign  of  the  cross,  we  learn  from  the  same 
father,  was  constantly  made  by  the  first  Christians  on  their 
foreheads,  at  their  going  out  and  coming  in,  at  meals,  at  bathing, 
at  lying  down  and  rising  up :  and  all  this,  he  says,  had  been 
handed  down  by  ancient  custom  and  tradition^  But  though 
they  thus  used  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  remind  them  of  Him  who 
was  crucified,  it  was  not  to  worship  it.  ^  We  neither  worship 
crosses,  nor  wish  for  them,^  says  Minucius  Felix  ^:  for  the 
heatiiens  had  charged  upon  Christians,  that  they  paid  respect 
to  that  instrument  of  punishment  which  they  deserved'.  But 
the  cross  was  esteemed  emblematical  of  the  doctrine  of  the 


1  IfuHt,  n.  2.  «  Orat.  cont.  Gentea.  Tom.  i.  p.  22,  Col.  1686. 

«  De  Pudidt.  c.  7.  *  i>«  Corona  M.  c.  3. 

A  Oetav.  p.  284.  '  Ibid.  p.  86;  TertulL  Apol  x.  c.  16. 
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Cross,  and  a  badge  to  distinguish  Christian  from  heathen  men. 
If  ever  the  earlj  Christians  were  likely  to  have  worshipped  the 
cross,  it  was  when  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  to  Constantino 
the  Great,  found,  or  thought  she  found,  the  true  cross  on  which 
our  Lord  was  crucified.  But  how  little  was  this  the  case,  we 
learn  from  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose.  He  tells  us  that  Helena 
found  the  nails  with  which  our  Lord  was  crucified,  and  placed 
one  in  the  crown  worn  by  Constantino.  ^  Wise  Helena,'  he  says, 
*  who  exalted  the  cross  on  the  head  of  kings,  that  Christ's  cross 
might  be  adored  in  kings  ^'  But  then  he  remarks,  that  Hdena 
worshipped  that  great  King  who  was  crucified,  'not  the  wood 
on  which  He  was  crucified ;  that  would  be  an  heathenish  error, 
a  vanity  of  impious  men ;  but  she  worshipped  Him  who  hung 
upon  the  cro8S^'  In  vain  therefore  is  the  ancient  use  of  the 
cross,  or  even  the  respect  paid  to  the  figure  of  it,  alleged  as  a 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  image-worship.  Indeed  it  has  not 
been  the  cross,  but  the  crucifix,  the  figure  of  the  crucified  Sa- 
Tiour,  which  has  traipted  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of  it. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  charged  against  the  Onostics  as 
an  error,  that  they  had  an  image  of  our  Saviour,  and  paid 
it  honour  as  the  heathen  do.  Eusebius  tells  us,  that  the  people 
of  Paneas  had  a  statue,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  woman 
who  was  healed  of  an  issue  of  blood,  and  supposed  to  be  a  like- 
ness of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Eusebius  remarks  on  it,  that  it  is 
no  great  wonder  if  the  heathen  who  were  healed  by  our  Saviour 
should  have  done  such  things  as  this,  when  pictures  of  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  of  Christ  Hhnself,  were  said  to  be  pre« 
served ;  all  this  being  after  the  heathen  manner  of  honouring 


1  'Sapieos  Helena,  qruD  cmcem  in  capite  regum  lerayit,  ut  crux 
Christ!  in  rogibus  adoretur/ — ^Ambros.  2>«  ObUu  Theodoni,  juxta  finem, 

>  '  Habeat  Helena  qiue  legal  (h.  e.  tUulum  in  erucem  a  PiUUo  inserip- 
turn)  unde  cmcem  Domini  recognoscat.  Invenit  eiigo  titulum,  Regem 
adoravit,  non  lignnm  utique,  quia  hie  Gentilis  est  error,  et  ranitas  impio- 
nun.  Bed  adoravit  niam  qui  pependit  in  ligno,'  kc, — Ibid. 
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deliverers  I  It  is  true,  Sozomen  tells  us  that,  when  Juliftn  had 
removed  this  statue,  and  the  heathen  had  insulted  it  and  broken 
it  in  pieees  out  of  hatred  to  Christ,  the  Christians  gathered  up 
the  fragments  and  laid  them  up  in  the  Church*.  But  it  follows 
not  that,  because  the  Christians  of  his  day  did  not  wish  to  see  a 
statue,  which  was  esteemed  a  likeness  of  our  Saviour,  treated 
with  contempt,  that  they  therefore  intended  to  adore  it.  They 
did  not  set  it  up  in  the  Church  to  worship,  but  simply  brought 
in  the  fragments  th^re,  that  they  might  not  be  insulted. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
e^itury,  there  was  some  inclination  to  bring  pictures  into 
churches;  for  at  the  Council  of  Eliberis  in  Spain,  a.b.  S05,  one 
of  the  canons  ordered,  that  *no  picture  should  be  in  the  church, 
lest  that  which  is  worshif^ped  or  adored  be  painted  on  the  walls'/ 
At  tiie  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  we  are  told  that  PauK- 
nus.  Bishop  of  Nola,  to  keep  the  country  people  quiet,  when 
they  met  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  dedication  of  the  church 
of  St  Felix,  ordwed  the  church  to  be  painted  with  pcnrtraits  of 
martyrs  and  Scripture  history,  such  as  Esther,  Job,  Tobit,  &c.^ 

Neariy  at  the  same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  Epiphanius, 
going  through  Anablatha,  a  village  in  Palestine,  ^  found  there 
a  veil  hanging  before  the  door  of  the  church,  whereon  was 
painted  an  image  of  Christ,  or  some  saint — ^he  did  not  remmn^ 
ber  which.  When  he  saw  in  the  church  of  Christ  an  image  of 
a  man,  contrary  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  he  rent  it,  and 
advised  that  it  should  be  made  a  winding  sheet  for  some  poor 
manV     Here  we  have  the  strong  testimiHiy  of  a  bishop  and 


^  fis  uk6£  T»y  iraXeucoy  airapa<lnf\aKT<og  ola  frtiorrjpas  i^mej  avmjBtuf  irap 
fovrotff  roOrov  r4/i$i»  tUa$6r<ov  rhv  rp&trov, — H,  E,  VII.  18. 
>  Sozomen,  v.  21. 

*  Concil.  Eliber.  can.  36:  ^Placuit  picturas  in  ecclesia  esse  non 
debere,ne  qnod  colitur  aut  adoratur,  in  parietibus  depingatur.' — See  Jer. 
Taylor,  Dissuanve,  Pt.  i.  ch.  i.  §  8 ;  Bingham,  E.  A,  Bk.  vm.  ch.  yili.  §  6. 

-*  Paulin.  Natal,  9,  Felieis;  Bingham,  Bk.  rm.  ch.  yiii.  §  7. 

•  Epiphan.  EpU$,  ad  Johan,  Hierosolt  translated  by  St.  Jerom.  Ep. 
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eminent  father  of  the  Church,  not  only  against  image-worship, 
but  even  against  the  use  of  pictures  in  the  house  of  God. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  again,  St.  Augustine  says, 
that  he  knew  of  many,  who  were  worshippers  of  tombs  and 
pictures,  and  who  practised  other  superstitious  rites.  But  he 
says,  the  Church  condemns  all  such,  and  strives  to  correct  them 
as  evil  children  ^  He  himself  declares,  that  it  is  impiety  to 
erect  a  statue  to  God  in  the  church*.  He  contends  against  the 
argument  of  the  heathens,  that  they  only  used  the  image  to  re- 
mind them  of  the  being  they  worshipped,  saying,  that  the  visible 
image  naturally  arrested  the  attention  more  than  the  invisible 
deity;  and  hence  the  use  of  such  an  outward  symbol  of  devotion 
is  calculated  to  lead  to  a  real  worship  of  the  idol  itself,  even 
of  the  gold  and  silver  the  work  of  men's  hands.  And  then  he 
answers  the  objection,  that  Christians  in  the  administration  of 
the  Sacraments  had  vessels  made  of  gold  and  silver,  the  work 
of  men^s  hands.  *  But,^  he  asks,  ^  have  they  a  mouth,  and  speak 
not  I  have  they  eyes,  and  see  not !  or  do  we  worship^'them,  be- 
cause in  their  use  we  worship  God  i  That  is  the  chief  cause  <^ 
the  mad  impiety,  that  a  form  like  life  has  so  much  power  on 
the  feelings  of  the  wretched  bemgs,  as  to  make  itself  to  be 
worshipped,  instead  of  its  being  manifest  that  it  is  not  living,, 
and  so  ought  to  be  contemned',^  &c. 

From  all  this  it  is  manifest,  that  in  the  fourth  century, 
Among  ignorant  Christians,  a  tendency  to  pay  reverence  to 
pictures  or  images  was  beginning  to  appear  in  some  parts  of  the 


60;  Bellarmine  (De  Imagin.  Lib.  n.  c.  9)  argues  that  the  passage  is  an 
mterpolation.  Bat  it  is  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  its  genuineness  is  admitted 
by  Petayius  (2>«  InearruUion,  Lib.  zv.  c  14,  4,  8).  See  Bingham,  as  above. 

1  '  Nori  multos  esse  sepulcrorum  et  picturarum  adoratores,  ke, .... 
quos  et  ipsa  (Bcclesia)  condemnat,  et  quotidie  tanquam  males  filios  cor- 
rigere  studet.' — Z>«  Moribtu  Ecclesiae,  i.  c.  34,  §§  74,  75,  Tom.  i.  p.  713. 

>  De  Fide  et  Sj^bolo,  c.  vii.  Tom.  vi.  p.  167;  Comp.  De  Ckm$en$u 
Evangelitt.  1. 16,  Tom.  m.  Pt.  n.  p.  11. 

'  In P9dlm,  cziii.;  Serm.  n.  §§  4,  5,  6. 
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Charch ;  the  Church  herself  and  her  bishops  and  divines  strongly 
opposing  and  earnestly  protesting  against  it.  Towards  the 
dose  of  this  century,  and  afterwards,  we  hear  of  pictures  (not 
statues)  introduced  into  churches.  Yet  these  pictures  were 
not  pictures  of  our  Lord  and  His  saints,  but  rather  historical 
pictures  of  Scripture  subjects,  such  as  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  or 
of  martyrdoms,  or,  as  we  saw  from  Paulinus,  of  Job  and  Esther, 
and  other  famous  characters  of  old.  About  the  same  time, 
pictures  of  living  kings  and  bishops  were  admitted  into  the 
church,  and  set  up  with  those  of  martyrs  and  Scripture  histo- 
ries. But  as  with  the  dead,  so  neither  with  the  living,  was 
worship  either  probable  or  designed  ^  However,  danger  of  this 
kind  soon  arose.  By  degrees  not  pictures  only,  but  statues 
were  brought  in.  And  in  the  sixth  century,  we  find  that 
Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  ordered  all  the  images  in  the 
churches  of  his  diocese  to  be  defaced  and  broken ;  whereupon 
Gregory  the  Great  writes  to  him,  to  say,  that  he  approved  of 
his  forbidding  images  to  be  worshipped,  but  that  he  blamed  him 
for  breaking  them,  as  they  were  innocent  in  themselves,  and 
useful  for  the  instruction  of  the  vulgar'. 

In  the  eighth  century  arose  the  famous  Iconoclastic  contro- 
versy at  Constantinople.  Philippicus  Bardanes,  the  emperor, 
with  the  consent  of  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  began 
by  pulling  down  pictures  from  the  churches,  and  forbad  them 
at  Rome  as  well  as  in  Greece.  Constantius,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
opposed  him,  and  ordered  pictures  of  the  first  six  councils  to 
be  placed  in  the  porch  of  St.  PeterV  The  controversy,  thus 
kindled,  raged  during  the  reigns  of  several  subsequent  emperors, 
especially  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  his  son  Constantino  Copro- 
nymus,  who  were  zealous  Iconoclasts,  and  the  Empress  Irene,  as 


1  Bee  Bingham,  E,  A.  Bk.  vm.  ctu  viiL  §§  9,  11. 
>  '  Qqia  sanctoram  imagines  adorari  vetuisses,  omnino  laadavimiu : 
fregisse  vero  reprehendimus/  &c.— Gregor.  Lib.  xx.  Ep.  0)  Bingham,  as 
above ;  Jer.  Taylor,  as  above. 

Vol.  II.  O 
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zedouB  for  the  opposite  party,  who  were  called  Iccmodoli.  In 
the  reign  of  Constantine  Copronymus,  a  council  was  summoned 
at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  754,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Seventh 
Oeneral  Council,  but  rejected  by  the  Latins,  which  condenmed 
the  worship  and  all  use  of  images.  In  the  reign  of  Irene,  a.  d. 
784,  the  second  Council  of  Nice  was  summoned  by  that  empress, 
which  reversed  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
and  ordained  that  images  should  be  set  up,  that  salutation  and 
respectful  honour  should  be  paid  them,  and  incense  should  be 
offered ;  but  not  the  worship  of  Latria,  which  is  due  to  Ood 
alone  ^  The  decrees  of  this  synod  were  sent  by  Pope  Adrian 
into  France,  to  Charlemagne,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  bishops 
of  his  kingdom ;  Charlemagne  having  also  received  them  direct 
from  Greece.  The  Gallican  bishops,  having  thus  a  copy  of  the 
decrees,  composed  a  reply  to  them,  not  objecting  to  images,  if 
used  for  historical  remembrance  and  ornament  to  walls,  but 
absolutely  condemning  any  worship  or  adoration  of  them  ^.  This 
work  (the  LiM  CaroKni)  was  published  by  the  authority  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  consent  of  his  bishops,  a.  d.  790.'  Charle- 
magne also  consulted  the  British  bishops,  a.  d.  792,  who,  ab- 
horring the  worship  of  images,  authorized  Albinus  to  convey  to 
Charlemagne,  in  their  name,  a  refutation  of  the  decrees  of  the 
second  Council  of  Nice.  In  794,  Charlemagne  assembled  a 
synod  at  Frankfort,  composed  of  300  bishops,  from  France, 


1  In  the  Vnih  Session  a  profeesion  of  faith  was  read  and  signed  by 
Uie  legates  and  bishops,  deciding  that  images  of  Christ,  the  Vii^gin,  and  the 
saints,  should  be  exposed  to  view  and  honoured,  but  not  worshipped  with 
Latvia;  bat  that  lights  should  be  burned  before  them  and  incense  offered 
to  them,  as  the  honour  so  bestowed  upon  the  image  is  transferred  to  the 
original. 

s  *  Dum  nos  nihil  in  imaglnibus  spemamus  nisi  adorationem .... 
non  ad  adorandum,  sed  ad  memoriam  rerum  gestamm  et  venostatem 
parietum  habere  permittinras.' — Lib,  CaroL  Lib.  m.  c.  16. 

8  The  Caroline  books  are  still  extant.  The  preface  may  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Hanre/s  learned  and  useful  work,  Ecelesias  Anglicanm  Vhndex  Catko- 
Ucu$, 
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Oertnany,  and  Italy,  who  formally  rejected  the  Synod  of  Nice, 
and  declared  that  it  was  not  to  be  eeteemed  the  seventh  general 
council\  It  has  been  shewn,  indeed,  that  the  Synod  of  Nice 
was  not  received  in  the  Western  Church  for  five  centuries  and 
a  half;  and  it  was  very  long  before  there  was  any  real  recogni- 
lion  of  image-worship  in  the  West,  except  in  those  Churches 
immediately  influenced  by  Rome*. 

In  869,  the  Emperor  Basil  assembled  another  council  at 
Constantinople,  attended  by  about  one  hundred  Eastern  bishops 
and  the  legates  of  Pope  Adrian.  This  confirmed  the  worship 
of  images,  and  is  esteemed  by  Romanists  as  the  eighth  general 
council.  Yet  it  is  wholly  rejected  by  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
was  evidently  for  a  long  time  not  acknowledged  in  the  West'. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  next  Council  of  Constantinople,  held 
A.D.  879,  which  itself  also  is  rejected  by  the  Western  Church. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  further  the  progress  of  the  cor* 
ruption.  Such  things  are  mostly  gradual,  and  little  noticed  in 
their  advance. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  which  is  supposed  to  fix  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Church,  enjoins  that  ^  Images  of  Christ,  the  Virgo 
Deipara,  and  the  saints,  shall  be  retained  in  churches,  and  due 
honour  and  veneration  given  to  them,  not  because  any  divinity 
or  virtue  is  believed  to  be  in  them,  for  which  they  are  to  be 
worshipped,  nor  because  anything  is  to  be  sought  from  them, 
or  faith  reposed  in  them,  as  by  the  Gentiles,  who  placed  their 
hope  in  images ;  but  because  the  honour  which  is  paid  to  them 
is  referred  to  their  prototypes;  so  that  by  means  of  the  images, 
which  we  kiss  and  bow  down  before,  we  adore  Christ  and  reve- 
rence the  saints,  whose  likeness  they  bear^.' 


1  See  Daphi,  Ecel,  Hist.  Cent.  vm. ;  MoBheim,  Eeel  But.  Cent.  vm. 
Pt.  2,  oh.  3 ;  Usher,  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  cb.  z. ;  Bp.  Bull,  Carrttptian  of 
Church  of  BomCf  WorkB,  YoL  n.  p.  275,  Sto. ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church, 
Part  IV.  ch.  x.  §  4. 

*  Palmer,  as  abore.  '  Palmer,  Und,  $  5. 

^  Sess.  XXV.  De  Invoeatianef  ifc.  Sanctorum  et  Saeris  ImagifUbus. 

o2 
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2  The  wordiippiDg  of  relics  is  so  much  coimected  with 
the  adoration  of  images  and  invocation  of  saints,  that  we  may 
pass  it  over  the  more  briefly. 

No  doubt,  there  was  an  early  inclination  to  pay  much  respect 
to  the  remains  of  martyrs.  We  know  from  all  antiquity,  that 
the  custom  prevailed  of  meeting  at  their  tombs  and  celebrating 
the  days  of  their  martyrdom.  We  find  that  the  SmymseaQ 
Christians  were  disappointed  at  not  being  allowed  the  body  of 
Polycarp,  as  many  desired  to  be  able  to  take  it  away.  Yet  they 
indignantly  repudiated  the  notion  that  they  could  worship  it^ 
The  importance  attached  to  the  finding  of  the  true  cross  by  St. 
Helena  is  an  example  of  a  similar  feeling.  As  the  bones  of 
Elisha  restored  a  dead  man  to  life,  so  the  ancients  early  believed 
that  miraculous  powers  were  often  conferred  on  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  martyrs.  Such  Gregory  NIzianzen  attributes  to  the 
ashes  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  speaks  of  his  body  as  a  benefit  to  the 
community*.  A  little  later,  Vigilantius^  a  Gaul  by  birth,  but  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Spain,  declaimed  againt  the  venera^ 
tion  which  men  had  in  his  time  learned  to  pay  to  the  tombs 
and  relics  of  the  martyrs.  It  is  probable,  that  he  charged  his 
fellow  Christians  with  practices  of  which  they  were  not  guilty ; 
yet  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  in  the  more  rude  and  ignorant  neigh* 
bourhoods,  that,  which  was  at  first  but  natural  respect,  was  ev^i 
then  approaching  to  mischievous  superstition.  St.  Jerome  wrote 
fiercely  against  him,  most  distinctly  and  vehemently  repelling 
the  charge,  that  Christians  worshipped  the  relics  of  the  saints. 
'  Not  only,^  he  says,  *  do  we  not  worship  relics,  but  not  the  sun, 
the  moon,  angels  nor  archangels,  cherubim  nor  seraphim,  nor 
any  name  that  is  named  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come ; 
lest  we  should  serve  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who 
is  Uessed  for  ever.  We  honour  the  relics  of  the  martyrs,  that 
we  may  worship  Him  whose  martyrs  they  are.  We  honour  the 


1  Martyr.  Polycarpi,  c.  17. 

^  Orat.  zvm.  Tom.  i.  pp.  284, 285. 
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Bervantfi,  that  their  honoar  may  redotmd  to  their  lords  ^'  His 
oontemporaryy  St.  Aagostine,  seems  to  have  been  more  alive  than 
St.  Jerome  to  the  growing  evil  He  graphically  describes  and 
complains  of  the  custom,  then  beginning,  of  people  wandering 
about  and  selling  relics,  or  what  were  said  to  be  reEcs,  of  those 
who  had  suffered  martjrrdom*. 

Still  it  has  been  proved,  that»  in  the  early  ages,  the  Church 
never  permitted  anything  like  religious  worship  to  be  offered  to 
the  relics  of  the  saints^  The  respect  paid  to  them  sprang  from 
that  natural  instinct  of  humanity,  which  prompts  us  to  cherish  the 
mortal  remains  and  all  else  that  is  left  to  us  of  those  we  have 
loved  and  honoured  whilst  in  life :  and  the  belief  of  the  sacred- 
ness  and  future  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  Christians,  joined 
with  the  wish  to  protect  them  from  the  insults  of  their  heathen 
persecutors,  added  intensity  to  this  feeling.  With  the  progress 
of  image- worship  and  of  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  grew  (and 
perhaps  still  more  rapidly)  the  undue  esteem  of  relics,  to  which 
isanctity  seemed  to  belong :  until  at  length  the  relics  of  saints 
were  formally  installed  amongst  the  objects  of  worship,  and  set 
up  with  images  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful^. 

3     The  Invocation  of  Saints. 

For  this  practice  no  early  authority  can  be  pleaded,  but 
against  it  the  strongest  testimony  of  the  primitive  Christians 
exists.  They  assert  continually,  that  we  should  worship  none 
but  God.  Thus  Justin  Martyr:  ^It  becomes  Christians  to 
worship  God  only*.'  TertuUian  :  *  For  the  safety  of  the  em- 
peror  we  invoke  God,  eternal,  true  and  living  God ....  Nor  can 


1  Hieronym.  cub),  VigilarUkmi, 
s  *Alii  membra  martyrum,  si  tamen  martyrum,  venditant.' — De  Op, 
Monach.  c.  28,  Tom.  vi.  p.  498.    . 

'  See  on  this  subject  Bingham,  E,  A,  Bk.  xxm.  cap.  ir.  §§  8,  9 ;  alsO 
(referred  to  by  Him)  Dalkcus  de  Objeeto  cuUua  Religiose  Lib.  iv. 

*  See  Concil.  Trident.  Seas,  xxv.;  Bellarmin.  De  Reliquiia  Sanctorum, 
Lib.  rv.  kc. 

*  T^r  OfAr  ft6pw  dti  vpwnanf€Uf,^^Aj>oL  I.  p.  63. 
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I  pray  to  any  other  than  to  Him,  from  whom  I  am  iaiire  that  I 
may  obtain,  because  He  alone  can  give  it^*  Origen :  *  To  wor- 
ship any  one  besides  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  CHiost, 
is  the  sin  of  impiety  ^^  Lactantius  compliuns  of  the  extreme 
blindness  of  men  (Le.  heathens),  who  could  worsUp  dead  men^ 
And  Athanasius  argues  from  St.  Paul's  language  (1  Thess.  iii.  11), 
that  the  Son  must  be  God,  and  not  an  angel  or  any  other  crea- 
ture, since  He  is  invoked  in  conjunction  with  His  Father^ 

In  the  circular  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  narrating 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp,  which  took  place  about  a.d.  147, 
it  is  said  that  the  Jews  prevented  the  giving  of  the  body  to  the 
Christians  for  burial,  'lest,  forsaking  Him  who  was  crucified* 
they  should  begin  to  worship  this  Polycarp  ;^ '  not  considering,' 
writes  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  Hhat  neither  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  forsake  Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  all  who  are 
saved  in  the  whole  world,  the  spotless  One  for  sinners,  nor  to 
worship  any  other*.' 

No  doubt  the  early  Christians,  believing  in  'the  communion 
of  saints,'  had  a  lively  conviction  that  saints  departed  were  stiU 
fellow-worshippers  with  the  Church  militant,  and  thought  that 
those  in  Paradise  still  prayed  for  those  on  earth^.     But  it  does 


^  *No8  pro  Baluto  imperatorum  Deum  inTOcamus  sctemnm,  Deum 
Terom,  Deum  yiyum ....  Hsec  ab  alio  orare  non  poBSum,  quam  a  quo  me 
sdo  coDsecuturum,  quoniam  et  ipse  qui  boIus  presstat/ — Apol.  c.  30. 

^  '  Adorare  qnempiam  pneter  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum 
impietatis  est  crimen.' — Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Roman.  Lib.  i.  n.  16. 
Comp.  In  Jem  Nave,  Horn.  vi.  3 :  '  Non  enim  adorasset,  nisi  agnoTisBet 
Deum.' 

'  *  Homines  autem  ipsos  ad  tantam  csecitatem  cBse  deductos,  ut  vero 
ao  vivo  Deo  mortuos  pneferant.' — Imtit.  u.  c,  1. 

*  pv¥  dc  ij  roiavrff  d6a'i£  Mianfai  rrfv  ir&nfra  rov  Ilorp^r  ical  tow  Ylov* 
ovK  dtf  yovw  tH^TO  rtr  Xa/3«iv  iriif>^  rov  Harp^  koL  t&p  XyycX^v'  fj  wapa 
TUfot  T&p  SXk»p  KTurftarvp,  ovd*  Sp  c&rot  rif,  d»jj  trot  6  Btbs  leal  "AyytXof* — 
Contra  Arian.  Orat.  nr. 

^  ovdi  hfpSp  ripa  vi^aBai, — S.  Polycarpi  Martyriumy  c.  17 ;  Coteler. 
Tom.  n.  p.  200. 

0  e.g.  Origen  writes:  *Ego  sic  arbitror,  quod  omnes  illi,  qui  dor- 
mierunt  ante  noB,  jMitres  pugnent  nobiscum,  et  adjuTont  nos  orationibus 
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not  therefor^  follow,  that  they  oonaidered  that  thosOi  who  joined 
with  us  in  prayer,  ought  to  be  themselveB  addressed  in  prayer. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  express  evidence,  that  those,  whp 
believed  the  saints  at  rest  to  pray  for  the  saints  in  trial,  believed 
that  they  did  so  without  being  invoked.  So  Origen,  ^  When 
men,  purposing  to  themselves  things  which  are  excellent,  pray 
to  Ood,  thousands  of  the  sacred  powers  join  with  them  in 
prayer^  though  not  themselves  called  on  or  invoked  ^'  Nay ! 
he  is  here  specially  arguing  against  Celsus,  who  would  have  had 
men  invoke  others  of  inferior  power,  after  the  God  who  is  over 
all ;  and  he  contends  that,  as  the  shadow  follows  the  body,  so  if 
we  can  move  God  by  our  prayers,  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  all 
the  angels  and  souls  of  the  righteous  on  our  side,  and  that 
therefore  we  must  endeavour  to  please  God  alone*.  In  the 
same  book  he  repeatedly  denies  that  it  is  permitted  us  to  wor- 
ship angels,  who  are  ministering  spirits,  our  duty  being  to  wor* 
ship  God  alone  ^.  And  whereas  Celsus  had  said,  that  angels 
(iaifkovei)  belonged  to  God,  and  should  be  reverenced,  Origen 
says,  'Far  from  us  be  the  counsels  of  Celsus,  that  we  should 
worship  them.  We  must  pray  to  God  alone  who  is  over  all^ 
and  to  the  only-begotten  Son,  the  first-bom  of  every  creature, 
and  from  Him  must  ask,  that,  when  our  prayers  have  reached 
Him,  He,  as  High  Priest,  would  offer  them  to  His  God  and  our 
God,  to  His  Father,  and  the  Father  of  all  who  live  according  to 
His  wordV 

St.  Athanasius  observes,  that  St.  Peter  forbad  Cornelius  to 
worship  him  (Acts  x.  26),  and  the  angel  forbad  St.  John,  when 
he  would  have  worshipped  him   (Rev.  xxii.  9).     *  Wherefore,' 


suis.  Ita  namque  etiam  quondam  de  senioribuB  magistris  audivi  dicentem, 
&c.'— in  Jesu  Nave,  Horn.  xvi.  5. 

^  «2foTc  rokfiav  i^fms  Xryctr,  Sri  iofOfmnoii  lurh  irpoaip€<r€»t  vponBffjJpoit 
TO  Kp€irrova,  c^x^/icVotr  t^  9*^,  fivp/oi  liam  &ckriTOi  avpwxoprtu  IhnfOfMit 
Itpah — CofU.  Cdrnniy  Lib.  vra.  c.  64. 

a  Ibid.  »  Cont,  CeU,  vm.  num.  36,  67. 

4  HAd.  num.  26.  See  the  like  argument,  Cont.  CeU.  v.  num.  4. 
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be  adds,  ^it  belongs  to  God  only  to  be  wonAiipped,  and  of  this 
the  angels  are  not  ignorant,  who,  thongh  they  excel  in  glory, 
are  yet  all  of  them  creatures,  and  are  not  in  the  number  of 
those  to  be  adored,  but  of  those  who  adore  the  Lord^' 

In  like  manner  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  hdd  probably  about 
A.D.  364,*  forbids  Christians  to  attend  conventicles  where  angels 
were  invoked,  and  pronounces  anathema  on  all  such  as  were 
guilty  of  this  secret  idolatry,  inasmuch,  as  they  might  be  esteemed 
to  have  left  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  given  themselves  to  idolatry'. 
Theodoret  tells  us,  that  the  reason  why  this  canon  was  passed 
at  Laodicea  was,  because  in  Phrygia  and  Pisidia  men  had  learned 
to  pray  to  angels ;  and  even  to  his  own  day,  he  says,  there  were 
oratories  of  St.  Michael  among  them^. 

We  hear  of  another  early  example  of  an  heretical  tendency 
to  creature-worship,  which  seems  almost  providentially  to  have 
been  permitted,  in  order  that  there  might  be  an  early  testimony 
borne  against  it.  Epiphanius  tells  us  that,  whereas  some  had 
treated  the  Virgin  Mary  with  contempt,  others  were  led  to  the 
other  extreme  of  error,  so  that  women  offered  cakes  before  her, 
and  exalted  her  to  the  dignity  of  one  to  be  worshipped^.  This, 
he  says,  was  a  doctrine  invented  by  demons.  ^  No  doubt  the 
body  of  Mary  was  holy ;  but  she  was  not  a  God.'  Again,  *  The 
Virgin  was  a  virgin,  and  to  be  honoured ;  yet  not  given  us  to  be 
worshipped,  but  herself  worshipper  of  Him  who  was  bom  of  her 


1  Atbanas.  eont.  Arian.  Orat.  m.  Tom.  i.  p.  394. 

s  The  date  is  uncertaii],  8ome  placing  it  as  early  as  a.d.  814,  othem 
as  late  as  a.  d.  372. 

<  ConcU,  Laodk.  Can.  xxxv. 

^Ori  ov  dci  xp&<Tiayovr  cyKoroXc/irciy  n)y  iKKkfjaiap  rov  Gcov  xol  mricKii 
Koi  ayytXovr  ^vofuifcu^  koL  <ntpa$€it  troulir  aircp  ain;y<5pcvrai.  c7  rt£  odv 
€Vp€6%  ravTfj  Tj  K€Kpvi»jUvfi  cZd«XoXar/>€t^  axoXa(tf>y,  Iot«  apoBtfiO^  ^i  iyteO' 
rvXcirc  r^  Kvpum  ^/mp  'liyowy  Xfuorfty,  r6p  Y2^  rov  Gcov,  mil  WdoAoXa- 
rp€i^  wpotnjXdtw, 

*  Theodoret,  in  Colon,  iL  and  iii ;  Usher,  Antwer  to  a  Jesmt,  ch.  ix. ; 
Soicer,  s.  r.  SyytXos. 

«  HcBrei.  79. 
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after  the  flesh ;  and  who  came  down  from  Heav^i  and  from  the 
boflom  of  His  Father/  He  then  continaeBy  that  ^the  words, 
^  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  T  were  spoken  on  pur- 
pose that  we  might  know  her  to  be  a  wonum,  and  not  esteem 
her  as  something  of  a  more  excellent  nature,  and  beoause  our 
Lord  foresaw  the  heresies  likely  to  arise.^  Again  he  sayd, 
*  Neither  Elias,  though  he  never  died,  nor  Thecla,  nor  any  of 
the  saints,  is  to  be  worshipped  \'*  If  the  Apostles  '  will  not  allow 
the  angels  to  be  worshipped,  how  much  less  the  daughter  of 
Anna,'  L  e.  the  blessed  Virgin.  ^  Let  Mary  be-  honoured,  but  let 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be  worshipped.  Let 
no  man  worship  Mary*/  *  Therefore  though  Mary  be  most  excel- 
lent, holy  and  honoured,  yet  is  it  not  that  she  should  be  adored  ^' 

Thus  early  did  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  shew  itself,  and 
thus  earnestly  did  the  Christian  fathers  protest  against  it^. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  flourished  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
Epiphanius,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Archbishop 
Usher  says,  that  his  writings  are  the  first,  in  which  we  meet 
with  any  thmg  like  an  address  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead^  It 
IS  worth  while  to  see  how  this  is.  First,  then,  let  us  premise 
that  he  expressly  declares  all  worship  to  a  creature  to  be  idol- 
atry. He  positively  charges  the  Arians  with  idolatry,  because 
they,  not  believing  the  Son  of  God  to  be  fully  equal  and  of 
one  substance  with  the  Father,  yet  offered  prayers  to  Him^ 
It  is  plwi,  therefore,  that  any  address  made  by  him  to  the 


1  cih€  Tit  T&p  iefUav  vpoaKUPtmu, 
S  €P  Tifj^  tarn  Mapla^  6  di  Ilar^p,  ical  Yl6s  xal  Sytop  Ilvcvfia  npoaKUPtia^tt^ 
TTJw  Maplav  ftqMs  frpoaicwtirn, 

•  Koi  §1  KoKkUmj  If  Mapia  Koi  ayia  Ka\  rtTifjajfihrj^  aXX*  odic  tls  r6  wpacKu^ 
puoBai, 

<  Bellarmine  qnotes  a  passage  from  Aihanasins,  (De  Deipara  Virgme^ 
adfinem)  which  would,  if  genuine,  proTo  that  St  Aihanasius  sanctions  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin :  but  the  tract  is  known  to  be  spurious,  and  was 
evidently  written  after  the  rise  of  the  Monothelite  heresy. 
<^  Usher,  Answer  to  a  Jesuitt  chap.  iz. 
0  Qreg.  l^aiianz.  Orat.  IL.  Tom.  i.  p.  669. 
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departed  could  not  be  intended  to  be  of  the  nature  of  that 
inferior  worshq^,  which  the  Arians  offered  to  the  Son,  beliering 
Him  only  the  diief  of  the  creatures  of  God.  Yet  it  is  dear 
that  he  believed,  though  not  with  certainty,  that  departed  saints 
took  an  interest  in  all  that  passed  among  their  friends  and 
brethren  on  earth*.  He  had  even  a  pious  persuasion,  that  they 
fitiU  continued  as  much  as  ever  to  aid  with  their  prayers  those 
for  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  pray  on  earth'.  And  he 
ventures  to  think,  if  it  be  not  too  bold  to  say  so,  (el  fxi}  roX/tiir 
poy  TfWTo  €iir€ir)  that  the  saints,  being  then  nearer  to  God 
and  having  put  off  the  fetters  of  the  flesh,  have  more  avail  with 
Him  than  when  on  earth^.  In  all  this  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  gone  further  than  some  who  preceded  him ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  such  speculations,  beyond  what  might  be  c<Hisistent 
with  the  most  Protestant  abhorrence  of  saint-worship  and 
Mariolatry.  Let  us  then  see  how  it  influenced  him  in  the 
addresses,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  made  to  the  departed. 
In  his  first  oration  against  JuUan,  speaking  rhetorically  he  ad- 
dresses the  departed  emperor  Constantius,  'Hear,  O  soul  of 
the  great  Constantius,  if  thou  hast  any  sense  or  perception  of 
these  things,  thou  and  the  Christian  souls  of  emperors  before 
thee^.*  So,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  his  sister  Gorgonia,  he  winds 
up  thus :  '  If  thou  hast  a  care  for  the  things  done  by  us,  and 
pious  souls  have  this  honour  of  God,  that  they  perceive  such 
things,  receive  this  our  oration,  in  the  place  of  many  funeral 
rites  V  Yet  these  addresses,  so  far  from  resembling  the  prayers 
in  aftertimes  offered  to  the  saints,  do  in  themselves  effectually 


Epist,  201,  p.  898. 

«  OrcU,  XXIV.  p.  426.  «  Orat,  xix.  p.  288. 

4  "Aicovt  Ktil  ^  Tov  fityoKou  KaporaPTiov  ^x4,  c7  ris  ataBfju'tg,  6(rai  rw  wp6 
olfTov  Pa<riK€»p  <fiiK6xpwT0i, — Orat,  m.  p.  60. 

^  c?  dc  Tit  crol  Kiai  r«y  fj/itr«p»v  tvri  X<(yoff,  koL  tqvto  reus  6cruur  ^x^^ 
cV  Orov  ycpar,  t£p  rotovraw  tirauMvta-Baiy  d€xoio  /cat  r^v  ^fUrtpow  \6yoWf 
arrl  iroXXtty  xal  irp6  voXkSv  cWa^itfv.— -Ora<.  XL  p.  189. 
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bear  witneas,  that  no  such  prayen  w^^  ever  at  that  time  sent 
up  to  them.  In  oratorical  langaagOi  in  regular  oratorical 
harangues,  Oregory  addreaseB  himfielf  to  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted. In  one  case  he,  as  it  were,  calls  on  the  soul  of  Con- 
stantius  to  witness ;  in  the  other  he  addresses  his  sister,  and 
trusts  that  she  may  be  satisfied  with  the  funeral  honours  done 
to  her.  But  in  both  instances  he  expresses  doubt  whether 
they  can  hear  him,  and  in  neither  does  he  make  any  thing  like 
prayers  to  them. 

All  good  things  are  liable  to  abuse ;  and  the  affectionate 
interest  which  the  first  Christians  felt  in  the  repose  of  the 
souls  who  had  gone  before  them  to  Paradise,  their  belief  that 
they  still  prayed  with  them  and  for  them,  no  doubt,  in  course  of 
time  engendered  an  inclination  to  ask  the  departed  to  offer 
prayers  for  them,  and  so  by  degrees  led  to  the  Mariolatry  and 
saint-worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  have  seen,  however, 
the  clearest  proofe  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  permitted  or 
endured  in  the  first  four  centuries.  Later  than  that,  we  have 
distinct  evidence  in  the  same  direction  from  those  great  lights 
of  the  Church,  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine.  The  former 
protests  against  angel-worship  as  the  most  fearful  abomination, 
and  attributes  its  origin  to  the  inventions  of  the  devils  St. 
Augustine  replies  to  a  charge  brought  by  the  Manichees,  that 
Uie  Cathdiics  worshipped  the  martyrs,  saying  that  Christians 
celebrated  the  memories  of  martyrs  to  excite  themselves  to 
imitation,  to  associate  themselves  in  their  good  deeds,  to  have 
the  benefit  of  their  prayers ;  but  never  so  as  to  offer  up  sacri* 
fice  (the  sacrifice  of  worship)  to  martyrs,  but  to  the  Ood  of 
martyrs.  iThe  honour,'  he  continues,  ^  which  we  bestow  on 
martyrs,  is  the  honour  of  love  and  society,  just  as  holy  men  of 
Qod  are  honoured  in  this  life;  but  with  that  honour  which 


JffamiL  ix.  in  Colois.    Sec  also  ffomU.  v.  vn.  tn  Chloss. ;  BiDgbam,  E.  A. 
xni.  lit.  3. 
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the  Greelos  call  Lattia^  and  for  which  there  ie  no  one  word  in 
Latin,  a  service  proper  to  Gk>d  alone,  we  neither  worship,  no^ 
teach  any  one  to  worship  any  but  God^^ 

Unhappily,  some  even  of  this  early  time,  whose  names  are 
deservedly  had  in  honour,  were  not  so  wise.  St.  Jerom,  the 
contemporary  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine,  gave  too 
much  encouragement  to  the  superstitions  which  were  taking 
root  in  his  day.  Vigilantius,  whatever  his  other  errc^s  may 
have  been,  seems  wisely  to  have  protested  against  the  growing 
tendency  to  venerate  the  relics  and  bones  of  the  martyrs,  and 
even  called  those  who  did  so,  idolaters.  St.  Jerom  repudiates 
indeed  all  idolatrous  worship.  '  Not  only  do  we  not  worship 
and  adore  the  relics  of  martyrs,  but  neither  sun  nor  moon,  nor 
angels  nor  archangels,  cherubim  nor  seraphim,  nor  any  name 
that  is  named,  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come,  lest  we 
should  serve  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed 
for  ever.'  But  he  earnestly  defends  the  sanctity  of  the  martyrs^ 
relics.  Vigilantius  had  argued,  that  the  souls  of  Apostles  and 
martyrs  were  either  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  or  in  a  place  of 
test  and  refreshment,  or  beneath  the  altar  of  Ood  (Rev.  vi.  9). 
But  Jerom  contends,  that  ^  they  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever 
He  goeth  (Rev.  xiv.  4) ;  and  as  the  Lamb  is  everywhere  presmit; 
BO  we  may  believe  them  to  be ;  and  as  demons  wander  through 
the  earth,  can  we  argue  that  the  souls  of  martyrs  must  be  con- 
fined to  one  place  V  On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  they  may 
frequent  the  shrines  where  their  relics  are  preserved,  and  where 
iheir  memorials  are  celebrated.  He  expresses  belief  in  miracles 
wrought  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  that  they  pray  for  us 


^  *  Oolimus  ergo  martyres  eo  cultu  dilectionis  et  societatis,  quo  et  in 
hao  vita  coluntur  sancti  homines  Dei,  quorum  cor  ad  talem  pro  eyangelica 
reritate  passionem  paratum  esse  sentimus.  At  vero  illo  cultu,  qusa 
GrsDoe  Xotrio,  dicitur.  Latino  uno  yerbo  dici  non  potest,  cum  sit  qusedam 
propria  Divinitati  debita  servitus,  nee  colimus,  nee  colendnm  docemus 
iiisi  unum  Doum.' — Contr.  JVsttffum,  Lib.  xxi.  c.  20,  Tom.  vra.  p.  847 ; 
Bingham,  xra.  ill.  2. 
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after  tkeir  deeeue.  He  defends  the  custom  of  l^bting  torches 
before  the  martyvs*  shrines,  denying  that  it  is  idolatrous  to 
do  00  ^  Here,  though  such  language  is  far  di£ferent  from  what 
we  read  in  after  ages,  we  yet  clearly  trace  the  rise  and  gradual 
progress  of  dangerous  error. 

The  temptation  to  turn  the  mind  from  Ood  to  His  creatures 
is  nowhere  more  likely  to  assail  us  than  in  our  devotions.  The 
multitude,  converted  from  heathenism,  who  had  all  along  wor- 
shipped deified  mortals,  readily  lapsed  into  the  worship  of 
martyrs.  The  noxious  plant  early  took  root,  and  though  for  a 
time  the  wise  and  pious  pastors  of  the  Church  kept  down  its 
growth,  stfll  it  gained  strength  and  sprang  up  afresh ;  until  ii^ 
ages  of  darkness  and  ignorance  it  reached  a  height  so  great, 
that,  at  least  among  the  rude  and  untaught  masses,  it  oversha* 
dowed  with  its  dark  branches  the  green  pastures  of  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  its  progress.  It  grew  steadily 
on,  though  still  checked  occasionally.  During  the  Iconoclastic 
controversy,  one  of  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort  for^ 
bad  not  only  image-worship,  but  the  invOoati<m  of  saints  (a.d. 
794t) ;  whidi,  however,  had  been  upheld  by  the  opposite  party  at 
the  second  Council  of  Nice  (a.d.  787). 

Our  Article  especially  condemns  the  *Bomish  doctrine^  of 
invocation  of  saints,  for  which,  of  course,  we  must  consult  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  That  council  simply  enjoins 
that  the  people  be  taught,  *  that  the  saints  reigning  with  Christ 
oflbr  their  prayers  for  men  to  God,  and  that  it  is  good  and  use- 
ful to  invoke  them  as  suppliants  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  obtain- 
ing of  benefits  from  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  is 
our  only  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  to  have  recourse  to  their 
prayer.^     The  calling  this  idohitry  it  decbres  to  be  impious^ 


1  Adv.  VigilafUium. 
>  'Dooentes  eos,  sanetos  una  com  Cbristo  regnantes  orationes  suss 
pro  hominibus  offerre,  boniun  atqne  utile  esse  suppliciier  eos  invocare,  et 
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The  creed  of  the  oonneil  has  one  article,  ^  As  abo  that  the  Baints 
reigning  with  Christ  are  to  be  venerated  and  invoked,  and  thai 
they  offer  up  prayers  for  us  to  God,  and  that  their  relics  are  to 
be  venerated*.' 

This  is  the  mildest  statement  of  the  doctrine.  Unhi^pily 
the  practice  has  far  exceeded  it ;  and  that  too  in  the  public  and 
authorized  prayers  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  would  be  an  irk- 
some task  to  collect  the  many  expressions  of  idolatrous  worship, 
with  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  approached  ;  and  they  are  too 
well  known  to  make  it  necessary. 

It  is  desirable  to  observe  the  distinctions  which  Romanist 
divines  make  between  the  worship  due  to  God,  and  that  paid  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints.  They  lay  it  down  that  there 
are  three  kinds  of  worship  or  adoration ;  first,  latrioy  which  be- 
longs only  to  God ;  secondly,  that  honour  and  rei^>ect  shewn  to 
good  men;  thirdly,  an  intermediate  worship,  called. by  them 
duUa,  which  belongs  to  glorified  saints  in  general,  and  hj/p&rdulia, 
which  belongs  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin*. 

They  determine  that  the  saints  are  to  be  invoked,  not  as 
primarily  able  to  grant  our  prayers,  but  only  to  lud  us  with 
their  intercessions ;  although  they  admit  that  the  forms  of  the 
prayers  are  as  though  we  prayed  directly  to  them ;  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  hymn : 

Maria  mater  gratiae. 
Mater  misericordisD, 
Tu  no8  ab  hoste  protege, 
£t  bora  mortis  suscipe. 


ob  beneficia  impetranda  a  Deo  per  Filium  ejus  Jesum  Christum,  Domi- 
nnm  Nostrum,  qui  solus  noster  Redemptor  et  Salfator  est,  ad  eorum 
prationes,  opem  auxiliumque  confugere,'  kc — Sess.  zzv.  De  Jnvocaiione^ 
Sanetoraniy  ^c. 

1  '  Similiter  et  sanctos  una  cum  Christo  r^nantes  venerandos  et  inro- 
candos  esse,  eosque  orationes  Deo  pro  nobis  offorre,  eorumque  reliquias 
esse  venerandos.'— Bulla  Pii  IV.  Super  forma  JuramenH  Pro/e$ti<mu  Fidei, 
s  See  BeUarmine,  De  S<mct,  BeoOU.  Lib.  i.  cap.  12. 
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They  say,  moreorer,  that  the  saints  pray  for  us  through  Christy 
Christ  prays  immediately  to  the  Father^. 

It  has  seemed  umiecessary  to  say  anything  of  the  views  oon- 
coming  the  various  subjects  of  this  Article,  as  entertamed  by 
the  different  Protestant  communions.  All  the  reformed  bodies 
of  Europe  have  agreed  in  condemning  the  belief  in  purgatory, 
image-worship,  and  saint-worship.  The  Calvinistic  bodies  are 
more  rigid  than  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Lutherans,  in 
their  rejection  of  all  outward  symbolism  and  emblems  in  their 
worship  and  places  of  worship.  The  Lutherans  retain,  not  only 
the  cross,  but  pictures  and  the  crucifix  in  their  churches  ;  but, 
of  course,  they  exhibit  nothing  like  adoration  to  them.  The 
Church  of  England  has  retained  the  cross  as  the  symbol  of 
redemption,  and  has  encouraged  the  architectural  adornment 
of  her  churches,  but  she  has  generaUy  rejected  the  crucifix,  and 
whatever  may  appear  to  involve  the  least  danger  of  idolatrous 
worship. 


1  Ibid.  c.  17. 
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Section  IL 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

I.     1    Purgatory. 

On  this  Bubjeoty  and  indeed  on  aU  the  subjects  of  this 
Article,  the  burden  of  proof  evidently  lies  with  those  who 
maintain  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question.  If  there  be  a 
purgatory,  and  if  saints  and  images  be  objects  of  adoration, 
there  should  be  some  evidence  to  convince  us  that  it  is  so. 

The  proofs  from  Scripture  alleged  in  favour  of  purgatory 
are  of  two  kinds. 

(1)  Passages  which  speak  of  prayer  for  the  dead. 

(2)  Passages  which  directly  bear  upon  purgatory. 

(1)  The  passages  alleged  in  favour  of  prayer  for  the  dead 
are: 

2  Mace.  xii.  42 — 45  :  where  Judas  is  said  to  have  *  made 
a  reconciliation  for  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from 
sin.^ 

Tobit  iv.  17:  •Pour  out  thy  bread,^  i.e.  give  alms  to 
obtain  prayers  from  the  poor,  •  at  the  burial  of  the  just,  but 
give  nothing  to  the  wicked.' 

1  Sam.  xxxi.  13 :  '  They  took  their  bones,  and  buried  them 
under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days.^  This  fasting 
is  supposed  to  have  been  for  the  souls  of  Saul  and  his  son. 

1  Cor.  XV.  29 :  •  Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are  bap- 
tized for  the  dead  V  that  is,  who  fast  and  weep,  being  baptized 
in  tears  for  the  dead. 

2  Tim.  i.  16,  18 :  •The  Lord  give  mercy  to  the  house  of 
Onesiphorus....The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find 
mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day.'  Where  it  is  contended  that 
Onesiphorus  must  have  been  dead,  for  St.  Paul,  who  prays  for 
present  and  future  blessings  to  other  people,  here  evidently 
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prays  for  ihe  bereaved  family  of  Qnedphorus,  and  for  Onefd- 
phonis  himselfy  that  he  may  be  blessed  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
In  answer  to  all  this  we  may  say,  that  the  only  clear  pas^ 
sage  in  favour  of  prayer  for  the  dead  is  from  the  upooryphal 
book  of  Maccabees,  which,  not  having  the  authority  of  Scrip* 
ture,  is  merely  of  the  force  of  Jewish  tradition.     $ut,  how 
little  Jewish  traditions  are  to  be  regarded  in  proof  of  doctrine, 
our  Lord'*s  condenmation  of  them  is  evidence  enough.     It  cer« 
tainly  may  be  argued  from  this,  that  the  Jews  sometimes  tised 
prayers  for  the  dead,  which  no  doubt  was  the  case.    But  it 
would  be  very  difiScult  to  shew,  that  any  sect  among  them 
believed  in  a  purgatory.     Of  all  the  passages  from  the  oano* 
nical  Scriptures,  the  last-cited  (fh>m  2  Tim*  i.  18)  i«i  the  only 
one  that  has  toy  appearahpe  of  really  favouring  prayer  for  the 
dead.   No  doubt,  some  Protestant  commentators  {fi.f.  Grotius} 
have  believcld  that  Qnesiphorus  Was  dead.     But  if  it  be  so,  St. 
Paulas  words  merely  imply  a  pious  hope  that,  when  he  shall 
Qtand  before  the  judgment-seat  '  in  that  day,^  he  may  *  obtain 
mercy  of  the  Lord,'  and  receive  the  reward  of  the  righteous,  and 
not  the  doom  of  the  wicked.     There  is  certainly  nothing  in 
such  an  aspiration,  which  implies  the  notion  that  he  was  at  the 
time  it  was  uttered  in  purgatory,  and  that  St.  Paulas  prayers 
might  help  to  deliver  him  from  it.     On  the  contrary,  if  the 
words  be  used  concerning  one  already  dead,  they  will  furnish  a 
proof  from  Scripture,  in  addition  to  the  many  which  have  been 
brought  from  antiquity^  that  prayer  for  the  dead  does  not  of 
necessity  presuppose  a  belief  in  purgatory.    The  early  Christians 
undoubtedly  did  often  pray  for  saints,  of  whose  rest  and  bless* 
edness  they  had  no  manner  of  doubt.     Hence  it  would  be  no 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  even  if  fifty  clear  passages, 
instead  of  a  single  doubtful  one,  could  be  brought  to  shew  that 
the  Apostles  permitted  prayer  for  the  dead. 


>  See  BectioQ  I.  i.  1. 
Vol.  II. 
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(2)  The  passages  which  are  brought  as  directly  bearing  on 
purgatory  are  Ps.  xxxviii.  1 :  *  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  Thy 
wrath ;  neither  chasten  me  in  Thy  hot  displeasure.'  ^  Wrath^ 
is  said  to  mean  eternal  danmation ;  'hot  displeasure/  to  mean 
purgatory. 

Ps.  Lxvi.  12:  *We  went  through  fire'  (i.e.  pui^tory) 
*and  through  water ^  (i.^.  baptism);  'but  Thou  broughtest  ud 
out  into  a  wealthy  place/ 

Isai«  iv.  4 :  '  When  the  Lord  shall  haye  washed  away  the 
filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  and  shall  have  puryed  the  blood 
ef  Jerusalem  from  the  midst  thereof  by  the  spirit  of  judgment, 
and  by  the  spirit  of  burning^'' 

Isai.  ix.  18 ;  Mic.  vii.  8,  9. 

Zech.  ix.  11 :  'As  for  thee  abo,  by  the  blood  of  thy  oove^ 
nant  I  have  sent  forth  thy  prisoners  out  of  the  pit  wherein  is 
no  water.*  This  is  interpreted  of  Chrisrs  descent  into  helli  to 
deliver  those  who  were  detained  in  the  Umiuipairum. 

Mai.  iii.  3 :,  'He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver: 
and  He  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them/  &c. 

Matt.  xii.  32 :  '  It  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neiUier  in  this 
world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come  ;*  i.e.  evidently  in  puigatory, 
for  in  hell  there  is  no  forgiveness. 

Matt  V.  22 :  Our  Lord  speiJcs  of  three  kinds  of  punishmentsi 
the  judgment,  the  council,  and  hell.  The  latter  belotigs  to  the 
world  to  come ;  therefore  the  two  former  must.  Hence  there 
must  be  some  punishments  in  th0  next  world  besides  heU. 

Matth.  V.  25,  26 :  'Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ;  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary 
deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the* 
officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.     Verily  I  say  unto  thee, 


1  Bellarmine  cites  Augustine  (De  Oivit,  D^  Lib.  xx.  c.  25)  as  hiter-; 
preting  this  of  purgatory.  Augustine,  howeyer,  does  not  interpret  it  of 
purgatory,  but  of  that  trial  by  fire  which  Orlgen,  and  others  after  him| 
supposed  was  to  take  place  at  the  judgment-day. 
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tiion  shalt  by  no  meam  come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the 
nttermost  farthing/  The  last  words  shew  that  the  pri$on  must 
be  purgatory,  a  temporal  not  an  eternal  punishment.  Other- 
wise,  how  would  anything  be  said  about  coming  out  of  it ! 

1  Cor.  iii.  12 — 15:  'Now  if  any  man  build  upon  this 
foundation  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble; 
every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest :  for  the  day  shall  de« 
elare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and  the  fire  shall 
try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is»  If  any  man's  work 
abide  which  he  hath  built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward. 
If  any  man's  work  AsXl  be  burned,  he  shall  sufibr  loss :  but  he 
himself  shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire.' 

Luke  xvi.  9,  xxin.  42,  are  also  quoted ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
1^  how  they  can  be  made  to  bear  on  the  question.  Also  Acts 
ii.  24,  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  'loosed  the  pains  of 
death,'  %.$.  to  have  delivered  the  souls  from  limbus.  And  Phil, 
ii.  10,  Bev.  v.  S,  which  speak  of  beings  '  in  heaven  and  earth 
and  WMhr  tie  eartk*  Where, '  under  the  earth,'  it  is  contended, 
must  mean  purgatory. 

These  are  all  that  are  idleged  by  Bellarmine,  as  proofs  from 
Scripture,  that  there  is  a  purgatory  between  death  and  judg- 
ment. He  adds,  however,  arguments  from  the  fathers,  whose 
sentiments  have  been  already  considered,  and  many  from  visions 
of  the  sunts,  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  condder^  His 
principal  argument  from  reason  is,  that,  although  sins  are  for« 
given  to  all  true  penitents  for  the  merits  of  Christ,  yet  it  is  as 
regards  their  eternal^  not  their  temporal  punishment :  for  we 
know  that  many  devout  penitents  have  to  suffer  the  temporal 
punishments  of  their  sins,  though  the  eternal  be  remitted.  Thus 
natural  death,  which  is  the  result  of  sin,  the  temporal  wages  of 
inn,  befalls  all  mm,  those  who  are  saved  from,  as  well  as  those 
who  fall  into,  death  eternal.    So  David  had  his  sin  forgiven  him^ 


1  Bellannine^  De  Purgaiorio,  Lib.  i.  c.  3 — 8,  &o. 
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but  still  his  oUld  died.  Eternally  he  was  saved,  bat  tetnporalljr 
punished.  Now  it  often  happens,  that  persons  have  not  suffered 
all  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  their  mns  in  this  life ;  and 
therefore  we  must  needs  suppose,  there  is  some  state  of  punish* 
ment  awaiting  them  in  the  next^ 

It  appears  at  first  sight,  to  a  person  unused  to  believe 
in  purgatory,  almost  impossible  that  such  a  doctrine  could  bo 
grounded  on  such  arguments.  If  indeed  the  doctrine  were 
proved  and  established  on  separate  grounds,  then  perhaps  some 
of  the  passages  quoted  above  might  be  fairly  alleged  in  illuft* 
tration  of  it,  or  as  bearing  a  second  and  mystical  interpret 
tation,  which  might  have  reference  to  it.  But  what  is  fair  ix\ 
illustration  may  be  utterly  insufficient  for  demonstration. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  only  one  of  the  texta 
from  Scripture  cited  by  Bellarmine  can  be  alleged  in  direct 
proof.  If  he  rightly  interpret  I  Cor.  iii.  12 — 15,  that  may  be 
considered  as  a  direct  and  cogent  argument :  and  then  some  of 
the  other  passages  might  be  brought  to  illustrate  and  confim^ 
it.  But  if  that  were  put  out  of  the  question,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  even  Roman  Catholic  controversialists  would  find  the 
Scriptural  ground  untenable.  The  passages  in  St.  Matthew  (v. 
26,  xii.  S2,  *  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence  till  thoa 
hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing,'  and,  *  It  shall  not  be  forgiven 
him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come ')  may 
indeed  be  supposed  to  speak  of  temporal  punishments  in  the 
next  world.  But  if  they  prove  anything,  they  prove  more  than 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  wish,  viz.  that  the  pains  of 
ieUAve  not  eternal ;  for  it  is  evidently  hell,  which  is  the  punish* 
ment  of  unrepented  and  unpardoned  sin.  Those  who  go  to 
purgatory,  are,  on  the  shewing  of  its  own  advocates,  those  who 
have  received  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  but  need  the  purgation  of 
suffering,  either  here  or  hereafter,  to  fit  them  for  heaven.    Tb^ 

1  Ibid.  cap.  11. 
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troth  is,  that  the  words  of  our  Lord  indicate  merely^  first,  that 
as  a  great  debtor  is  imprisoned  till  he  has  pud  the  last  farthing, 
so  a  man,  who  is  not  delivered  here  from  the  burden  of  his  sins^ 
most  remain  in  punishment  for  eyer,  as  his  debt  is  too  heavy 
ever  to  be  paid  off;  and  next,  that  he  who  sins  against  the  Holy 
Cfhost  has  newr  forgiveness ;  and  it  is  added,  <  neither  in  this 
world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come/  to  impress  more  forcibly 
both  the  fearfulness  and  the  eternity  of  his  condenmation* 

To  recur  then  to  1  Cor.  iii.  12 — 15 ;  Bellarmine  himself 
quotes  St.  Augustine^  as  saying,  that  it  is  one  of  those  hard 
passages  of  St.  Paul,  which  St.  Peter  speaks  of  as  wrested  by 
unstable  men  to  their  destruction,  and  which  St.  Augustine 
^wishes  to  be  interpreted  by  wiser  men  than  himself.  If  so,  it 
is  hardly  prudent  or  modest  to  build  such  a  doctrine  as  purga* 
tory  upon  it.  Bellarmine  himself  recounts  many  different  inter* 
)>retations  of  the  different  figures  in  the  passage,  as  given  by 
different  fathers  and  divines.  That  all  the  fathers  did  not  in- 
terpret it  of  purgatory  is  most  certain ;  for  St.  Chrysostom  has 
already  been  quoted  as  interpreting  it  of  eternal  damnation. 
But  more  than  that,  those  fathers,  whose  interpretation  seems 
most  suitable  to  the  Romanist  belief,  do  not  understand  the 
passage  of  purgatory,  but  of  a  purgatorial  or  probatory  fire,  not 
between  death  and  judgment,  but  at  the  very  day  of  judgment 
itself,  when  all  works  shall  be  brought  up  and  be  had  in  remem- 
brance before  the  Lord.  This  has  already  been  shewn  in  the 
preceding  section.  And  indeed  it  is  not  possible  justly  to  give 
an  interpretation  of  the  passage  nearer  to  the  Romish  interpre- 
tation than  this.  The  expression  *  the  day '  is  understood  by  all 
who  interpret  it  of  the  next  life,  to  mean  *  the  day  of  judgment.* 
'  The  day '  cannot  certainly  be  well  understood  of  the  hidden 
and  unrevealed  state  of  the  dead  in  the  intermediate  and  dis- 
embodied state.     If  therefore  the  passi^  refers  to  the  next 


1  J?e  Fide  U  OperibuB,  c.  15. 
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world  at  all,  it  must  mean  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  all  worki 
Bhall  be  revealed,  and  tried,  as  it  were,  in  the  fire-  Those  who 
have  built  on  the  right  foundation  shidl  be  saved;  though  if 
their  superstructure  be  of  an  inferior  quality  (whatever  be  meant 
by  the  superstructure),  it  shall  be  lost.  This  might  indeed  be 
made  to  suit  the  doctrine  of  Origen,  but  is  utterly  inapplicable 
to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 

But  even  Origen'^s  doctrine  it  will  not  well  suit,  if  the  con- 
text be  fully  considered.  St.  Paul  had  been  speaking  of  himself 
and  Apollos,  as  labourers  together  in  the  work  of  evangelizing 
the  world  and  building  the  Church  (w.  6-— 9).  The  Church  he 
declares  to  be  Ood*s  building  (ver.  9),  even  a  temple  for  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit  (ver.  1 6),  Now  he  says,  the  only  possible 
foundation  which  can  be  laid,  is  that  which  has  been  laid  already^ 
even  Jesus  Christ  (ver.  11).  But  the  builders  (t.^.  ministers  of 
Christ),  in  building  the  Church  on  this  foundation,  may  make 
the  superstructure  of  various  materials,  some  building  of  safe  and 
precious  materials,  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones ;  others  of 
less  valuable  or  less  durable,  straw,  hay,  and  stubble.  What 
then  must  be  the  meaning  of  this!  Clearly,  either  that,  in 
building  up  the  Church,  they  may  upon  the  foundation,  Christ, 
build  sounder  or  less  sound  doctrines — or  (which  seems  a  still 
more  correct  interpretation  of  the  figures)  that  they  may  build 
up  soundly  instructed  and  confirmed  believers,  or,  by  negligence 
and  ignorance,  may  train  less  orthodox  and  stedfast  Christiana. 
There  is  evidently  nothing  about  the  good  or  bad  works  of 
Christian  men  built  on  the  foundation  of  a  sound  faith.  It  is 
the  good  or  bad  workmanship  of  Christian  pastors  in  building 
tip  the  Church  of  Christ.  To  proceed  thmi :  when  the  Chris- 
tian minister  and  master-buUder  has  tiius  finished  his  woi^, 
the  day  will  prove  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  If  his  building 
be  stable,  it  will  endure,  and  he  will  be  blessed  in  his  labours 
and  *  receive  a  reward*  (comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  17).  But  if  his  super- 
structure be  destroyed ;  if  those,  whom  he  has  built  up  in  the 
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faith,  proye  ill  instruoted  and  unstable,  he  will  himself  suffer  loss, 
he  will  lose  those  disciples,  who  would  have  been  *  his  crown  of 
rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  His 
coming'  (1  Thess.  ii.  19)  ;  and  even  he  himself  will  escape,  as  it 
were  ont  of  the  fire^  It  may  be  that  the  fiery  trial  means 
'the  day^  of  judgment:  for  then  all  men^s  works  shidl  be  mani- 
fested ;  and  the  building  of  the  Christian  pastor  or  Apostle 
«hall  be  then  proved  good  or  evil,  by  the  characters  and  works 
Df  those  whom  he  has  converted  and  taught.  But»  as  whatever 
doth  make  manifest  is  called  'the  day/  therefore  many  think, 
and  that  with  much  ground  of  reason,  that  ^  the  day^  here 
spoken  of  was  that  day  of  trial  and  persecution  which  was 
Awiuting  the  Church.  That  day  was  mdeed  likely  to  prove  the 
faithfulness  of  the  converts,  and  therefore  the  soundness  of  the 
pastor^s  building.  St.  Paul  often  speaks  of  unsound  teachers  i 
and  if  they  had  built  up  unstably,  the  day  of  persecution  was 
likely  to  reveal  it,  to  shew  the  hoUowness  of  their  disciples,  and 
to  cause  them  loss.  And  such  a  trial  would  be  '  so  as  by  fire.** 
Elsewhere  the  term  *  fiery  trial,^  is  applied  to  persecution  and 
affliction.  St.  Peter  speaks  specially  of  the  trial  of  faith  by 
affliction,  as  being  like  that  of  gold  in  the  furnace,  the  very 
same  metaphor  with  that  used  here  by  St.  Paul  (1  Pet.  i.  7) ; 
and  again,  with  the  same  meaning,  tells  the  Christians  that  they 
should  not  'think  it  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial,  which 
was  to  try  them,*  but  to  rejoice,  as  it  would  the  more  fit  them 
to  partake  of  Christ's  glory. 

But  whether  we  interpret  the  day  and  the  jfiery  trial  of  per- 
aeoution  here  or  of  judgment  hereafter,  there  is  no  room  in 
either  for  purgatory.  Purgatory  is  not  a  time  of  trial  on  earth, 
nor  is  it  at  the  time  of  standing  before  the  Judgment-seat  of 
Heaven.  Therefore  it  is  not  the  fiery  trial  of  St.  Paul,  nor  is 
it  the  day,  which  shall  try  of  what  nature  is  the  superstructure 


^  ds  di^  wvpht.    The  eipression  is '  so  as  by  fire ;'  a  proverbial  expression 
for  an  escape  from  great  danger.  See  Grotius  and  Rosenmaller,  in  loc. 
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erected  by  the  mafeter-builders ,  oil  the  one  foundation  of  the 
Chrifttian  Church. 

If  then  the  textfl  alleged  in  favour  of  purgatory  fail  to  esta^- 
blish  ity  we  may  go  on  to  say  that  there  are  many  which  are 
directly  opposed  to  it.     It  was  promised  to  the  penitent  thief, 
*  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in  Paradise'  (Luke  xxiii.  43>. 
St.  Paul  felt  assured,  that  it  was  better  'to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ'  (Phil.  i.  23),  'to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  pre* 
sent  with  the  Lord'  (2  Cor.  v.  8) ;  having  no  apprehendon  of  a 
purgatorial  fire,  in  the  middle  state ;  apparently  laying  it  down 
as  a  principle  concerning  pious  men,  that  whilst  'at  home  in  the 
body  they  are  absent  from  the  Lord ;'  and  that  they  may  be 
confidently  willing  to  leave  the  body  that  they  may  be  with  the 
Lord  (see  2  Cor.  v.  6 — 9).     Not  one  word  about  purgatory  is 
ever  urged  upon  Christians,  to  quicken  them  to  a  closer  walk 
with  God.     All  the  other  *  terrors  of  the  Lord'  are  put  forth  in 
their  strongest  light  *  to  persuade  men  ;*  but  this,  which  would 
be  naturally  so  powerful,  and  which  has  been  made  so  much  of 
in  after  times,  is  never  brought  forward  by  the  Apostles.   Nay  I 
St.  John  declares,  that  he  had  an  express  revelation  concerning 
the  present  happiness  of  those  that  sleep  in  Jesus,  viz.  that  they 
were  blessed  and  at  rest.    ^  I  heahl  a  voice  from  Heaven  saying 
unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours'  (Rev.  xiv.  13)*     When  we  couple  such  express  decla^ 
rations  as  these  with  the  exhortations  not  to  grieve  for  the  dead 
in  Christ,  the  general  assurances  concerning  the  blessedness  of 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  concerning  the  cleansing  from 
all  sin  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  then  contrast  them  with  the 
very  slender   Scriptural  ground  on  which  Purgatory  rests,  it 
will  be  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  that  doctrine  was  the 
growth  of  after  years,  and  sprang  from  the  root  of  worldly  phi«> 
losophy,  not  of  heavenly  wisdom.    Compare  Luke  xxi.  28 ;  John 
V.  24;  Eph.  iv.  30;  1  Thess.  iv.  13,  &c.;  2  Thess.  I  7{  2 
Tim.  iv.  8;  1  Job.  L  7,  iii.  14. 
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2     Pardons  or  tndulgaices.  ^ 

The  doctrine  of  pardons,  and  the  custom  of  granting  in* 
dolgencesi  rest  on  two  grounds,  viz.  1  purgatorjr,  2  works  of 
supererogation*  Indulgences,  as  granted  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  signify  a  remission  of  the  temporal  punishment  of  sins  ia 
purgatory ;  and  the  power  to  grant  them  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  superabundant  merits  of  C!hrist,  the  Yirgia 
Mary,  and  the  saints.  It  is  argued  by  Romanist  divines  that 
(l)  A  double  vahie  exists  in  men^s  good  deeds,  first  of  merit, 
secondly  of  satisfaction :  (2)  A  good  deed,  as'  it  iisi  meritorious; 
cannot  be  applied  to  another ;  but,  as  it  is  satisfactory  or  ezpi^ 
atory,  it  can :  (5)  There  exists  in  the  Church  aia  infinite  store 
of  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  never  can  be  exhausted :  (4)  And, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  sufierings  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (herself 
immaculate)  and  of  the  other  saints,  having  been  more  than 
enough  for  their  own  sins,  avail  for  the  sins  of  others*  Now,  ill 
the  Church  is  deposited  all  this  treaisure  of  satisfactions,  and  it 
can  be  applied  to  deliver  the  souls  of  others  from  the  temporal 
punishment  of  sins,  the  pains  of  purgatory  ^  That  such  a  power 
exists  in  the  pope  is  argued  from  the  command  to  St  Peter, '  to 
feed  the  sheep  of  Christ,^  and  the  promise  to  him  of  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom,  of  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose.  That  the  good 
deeds  of  one  man  are  transferable  to  another,  is  thought  to  be 
proved  by  the  article  of  the  Creed,  ^  I  believe  in  the  commu*- 
nion  of  ssunts,*  and  by  the  words  of  St  Paul,  *  I  will  very  gladly 
spend  and  be  spent  for  you'  (2  Cor.  xii.  15);  'I  endure  all 
things  for  the  elects  sakes^  (2  Tim.  iL  10) ;  'I  rejoice  in  my 
«u£rering8  for  you,  and  fiU  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflic- 
tions of  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
Church^'  (Col.  i.  24). 

Both  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  that  concerning  works 


1  Bellannine,  De  Indulgentiis,  Lib.  i.  cap.  if.  2,  3,  7. 

'  Ibid,  Lib.  i.  c.  3.  The  last-cited  pasisage.  Col.  i.  24,  was  considered 

under  Art.  XIY.  VoL  i.  p.  463,  note. 
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of  supererogation  have  already  been  oonsiderod ;  and  we  have 
aeen  that  th^y  have  no  foundation  in  Scripture.  Hence  the 
practice  of  granting  indidgences,  which  reota  on  them,  muat 
necessarily  be  condemned.  The  Romanist  divines  admit  that 
indulgences  free  not  from  natural  pains»  or  from  civil  punish- 
ments ^  They  never  profess  that  they  can  deliver  from  eternal 
death.  Hence,  if  there  be  no  purgatory,  there  can  be  no  room 
for  indulgences. 

If  there  be,  as  they  state,  an  infinite  store  of  Christ^s 
merits  committed  to  the  Church,  one  would  think  it  needless 
to  add  the  sufferings  c^  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  the  saints. 
As  to  the  claim,  to  dispense  the  benefits  of  these  sufferings, 
founded  on  the  promise  of  the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  I  hope  to 
consider  more  at  length  the  whole  question  of  binding  and  loos- 
ing, of  retaining  and  remitting  sins,  and  of  the  pope's  succession 
to  St.  Peter,  under  future  Articles.  Suffice  it  here  that  wo 
remember,  1,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  figment  of 
purgatory  in  Scripture,  and  that  its  gradual  rise  is  clearly 
traceable;  2,  that  none  of  the  saints,  not  even  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  were  free  from  sin,  nor  able  to  atone  for  their  own  sins ; 
'8,  that  works  of  supererogation  are  impossible ;  4,  that  there- 
fore indulgences,  partly  derived  from  superabundant  works  of 
satisfaction  performed  by  the  saints,  and  having  for  their  object 
the  freeing  of  souls  from  purgatory,  must  be  unwarranted  and 
useless. 

II.     1    The  Worshippmg  and  Adoration  of  Images. 

We  can  readily  believe,  that  the  champions  of  image* 
worship  would  find  a  difficulty  in  discovering  Scriptural  autho- 
rity for  their  practice.  But  it  rather  surprises  us  to  learn  that 
their  whole  stock  of  argument  is  derived  from  the  old  Te$tameni; 
in  which  no  sin  is  so  much  condemned  as  the  worship,  nay, 


^  Bellarmin.  Ibid.  Lib.  i.  o.  7. 
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even  the  making  of  idola.    Thd  diatinotioii  between  idols  and 

images,  it  seems  bard  to  miderstaod.    Tbat  images  may  biw* 

folly  be  placed  in  temples,  is  argued  from  tbe  fliot  tbat  Moses 

was  commanded  to  make  tbe  Cbembim  of  gold,  and  place  tbem 

on  eaob  side  of  tbe  meroy^eat  (£x.  x^y.  18) ;  and  tbat  Solomon 

joarved  all  tbe  walls  of  tbe  temple  ^  round  about  with  carved 

figures  of  Cberubim'*  (I  Kings  vL  29),  and  '  bo  made  a  molten 

sea-— and  it  stood  upon  twelve  oxen^-Hand  on  tbe  borders  were 

lions,  oxen,  and  Cberubim'  (1  Kings  vli.  23,  25,  29)  ^  Tbat  tbe 

second  commandment'  does  not  forbid  making  images,  but 

only  making  tbem  witb  tbe  object  of  worsbipping  tbem,  is  also 

contended ;  and  tbus  far  we  bave  no  reason  to  complain.  There 

may  be  a  superstitious  dread,  as  well  as  a  superstitious  use,  of 

outward  emblems.     No  doubt,  mucb  as  tbe  Jew  was  bidden 

to  bold  idolatry  in  abborrence,  be  was  not  only  permitted,  but 

commanded  to  place  emblematical  figures  in  tbe  bouse  of  tbe 

Lord.     It  is  furtber  said  tiiat  tbe  brazen  serpent^  wbicb  Moses 

set  up  by  God^s  ordinance  in  tbe  wilderness  (Num.  xxi.  8,  9), 

was  an  example  of  tbe  use  of  images  for  religious  purposes* 

Tins  was  a  figure  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  tbe  expected  Messiah; 

and  tbe  wounded  Israelites  were  taught  to  look  up  to  it  for 

healing  and  deliverance.    But  beyond  this  it  is  said  that  tbe 


^  See  BeHannine,  Z>«  Eedetia  Trirnnphomiet  Lib.  n.  cap.  iz. ;  Coniro^ 
vert,  Tom.  n.  p.  771. 

*  The  second  commandment  is  joined  with  the  finst  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  is  not  to  he  esteemed  a  Romish 
novelty.  It  will  he  found  so  united  bi  the  Kasoretic  Bibles;  the  Maso* 
retic  Jews  diriding  the  tenth  commandment  (according  to  our  reckoning) 
into  two.  What  the  Roman  Ohurch  deals  unfairly  in  is,  that  she  teaches 
the  commandments  popularly  only  in  epitome ;  and  that,  so  haying  Joined 
the  first  and  second  together,  she  yirtnally  omits  the  second,  recounting 
them  in  her  catechisms,  &c.  thus,  1  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods 
hut  Mo.  2  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  Kame  of  the  Lord  thy  €k>d  in  rain. 
3  Remember  ihat  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  &e.  By  this  method 
her  children,  and  other  less  instructed  members,  are  often  ignorant  of  the 
existence  in  the  Decalogue  of  a  prohibition  against  idolatry. 
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Jews  actually  did  adore  the  Ark  of  the  Coyenant»  and  that  id 
BO  doing  they  must  have  adored  the  Cherubim  which  were 
upon  it.  And  this  most  strangely  is  inferred  from  the  words, 
*  Exalt  ye  the  Lord  your  Ood,  and  worship  at  His  footstool  x 
for  He  is  holy^  (Ps.  xciz.  5) ;  where  the  Vulgate  reads,  Jdhrats 
seabeBum  efus,  qwmiam  9andu8  ed;  or,  as  some  quote  it,  qao^ 
^iam  Mnetum  €8i\ 

With  every  denre  to  fed  candid  towards  those  who  ar^ 
opposed  to  us,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  treat  such  argu- 
ments as  these.  We  willmgly  concede  that  the  iconoclastic 
spirit  of  the  Puritans  was  fuller  of  zeal  than  of  judgment ;  foi^ 
if  the  figures  of  Cherubim  were  commanded  in  the  temples, 
figures  of  angels  and  sidnts  and  storied  windows  in  our  cathe- 
drals  could  scarcely  be  impious  and  idolatrous.  But,  when  we 
are  told  that  the  existence  of  such  symbols  near  the  mercy-seat 
involved  a  necessity  that  the  Jew  should  wonhip  them,  we 
^scarcely  know  whither  such  reasoning  may  carry  us.  If  the 
Cherubim  in  the  temple  were  worshipped,  why  were  the  golden 
calves  of  Jeroboam  so  foully  idolatrous  ?  It  is  mostly  consi- 
dered that  Jeroboam  borrowed  these  veiy  figures  from  the 
carvings  of  the  sanctuary.  How  could  that  be  holy  in  JerU'> 
balem,  which  was  vile  in  Dan  and  Bethel !  Nay !  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam  was  speciidly  that  he  made  the  calves  to  be  tctn'^ 
skipped  t  whereas  in  the  temple  they  were  not  for  wonhip,  but 
for  symbolism.  As  for  the  brazen  serpent,  it  was,  no  doubt, 
like  the  Cherubim,  a  proof  that  such  symbols  are  allowable; 
and  was  also  the  instrument  (like  the  rod  of  Moses)  by  which 
God  worked  wonderful  miracles.  But  when  it  tempted  the 
people  to  worship  it,  Hezekiah  broke  it  in  pieces  (2  Kings  xviii^ 
4),  as  thinking  it  better  to  destroy  so  venerable  a  memorial  of 
Ood's  mercies,  than  to  leave  it  as  an  incentive  to  sin« 


1  See  Bellarmino,  De  EeeUsia  Triumph.  Lib.  i.  c.  ziiL  Lib.  n.  c.  ziL 
Tom.  n.  pp.  708,  781. 
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The  argument  from  Ps.  zcix.  5,  is  the  only  one  which 
BeUannine  (in  many  learned  chapters  on  the  snbject)  idleges  ia 
direct  proof  from  Scripture,  that  images  are  not  only  lawful, 
but  adorable*  Even  if  the  Vulgate  rendering  (adoraie  icabd^ 
hm)  were  correct,  it  would  be  a  forlorn  hope  with  which  to 
attack  such  a  fortress  as  the  second  commandment.  But  the 
Hebrew  (Din^  ^HiHttn)  is  far  more  correctly  rendered  by  thet 
English  version,  *  Bow  down  before  His  footstool.'  Though  to 
fall  dawn  be/or$  God  may  be  to  worship  Him,  yet  to  fall  down 
hef&re  Hi$  footstool  is  not  necessarily  to  worship  His  footstooL 
Hence  the  word  may  at  times  be  properly  transhited,  <  to  toon*' 
$hip  ;*  but  here  such  a  transition  is  altogether  out  of  place. 

In  short,  if  the  Roman  Church  had  never  approached  nearer 
to  idolatry,  than  the  Jews  when  they  worshipped  in  the  courts 
of  the  temple,  within  which  were  symbolical  figures  of  oxen  and 
cherubim,  than  the  high  priest,  when  once  a  year  he  approached 
the  very  ark  of  the  covenant  and  sprinkled  the  blood  before  the 
mercy-seat,  or  than  the  people  in  the  wilderness,  when  they 
looked  npon  the  brazen  serpent  and  recovered;  there  would 
have  been  no  controversy,  and  no  councils  on  the  subject  of 
image-wonhip.  But  when  we  know  that  the  common  people 
are  taught  to  bow  down  before  statues  and  pictures  of  ouif 
blessed  Saviour,  of  His  Virgin  Mother,  and  of  His  saints  and 
angels,  though  we  are  told  that  they  make  prayers  not  to  the 
images,  but  to  those  of  which  they  are  images,  yet  we  ask, 
wherein  does  such  wonhip  differ  from  idolatry!  No  heathen 
people  believed  the  image  to  be  their  €k>d.  They  prayed  not 
to  the  image,  but  to  the  god  whom  the  image  was  meant  to 
tepresent^  Nay !  the  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam  were  doubtless 
meant  merely  as  symbols  of  the  power  of  Jehovah ;  and  the 
people,  in  bowing  down  before  them,  thought  they  worshipped 
the  gods  'which  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt* 


1  Bee  thb  exactly  Btated,  Amch.  adv.  Oentes,  Lib.  n. 
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(I  Kings  xii.  28).  Biit  ii  is  the  very  essenoe  of  idolatry,  not 
to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  trath,  bat  to  worship  Hini 
through  the  medium  of  an  image  or  representation.  It  is 
against  this  that  the  seoond  oommandment  is  directed;  ^Thou 
shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  grav^  image,  Aor  the  likeness  of 
anything  that  is  in  Heayen  or  eartiii  <«  under  the  earth — ^Tboa 
shalt  not  bow  down  to  it,  nor  worship  it.'  And  it  is  not  un« 
charitable  to  assert^  that  the  ignorant  people  in  ignorant  agea 
haye  as  mtlch  worahipped  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
image  of  our  Lord  upon  the  cross,  as  eyer  ignorant  heathens 
worshipped  the  statues  of  Baal  or  JTupiter,  or  as  the  Israelites 
worshipped  the  goldmi  calf  in  the  wilderness.  It  must  eyen  bo 
added,  painful  as  it  is  to  dweU  on  such  a  subject,  that  diyines  of 
eminence  in  the  Church  of  Rome  haye  taught  unchecked,  that 
to  the  yery  images  of  Christ  was  due  the  same  supreme  wor^ 
ship  which  is  due  to  Christ  Himself — eyen  that  tatria^  with 
whidi  none  but  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnate  Word  must 
be  approached^  Bellarmine  himself^  who  takes  a  middle  course^ 
states  the  aboye  as  one  out  of  three  current  opiniomi  in  the 
Church,  and  as  held  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  Ciuetan,  Bonayentura» 
and  many  others  of  high  name';  and  though  he  himself  ccmsiders 
the  worship  of  latriOf  only  improperly  and  pm*  iioeidms,  due  to 
an  image,  yet  he  says  that  *  tie  imagss  of  Christ  and  the  saitUi 
aretoh$  wmrat9d  not  only  bg  accident  or  improperly,  btU  abo  by 
timnselws  properly,  io  Mo^  ihemsdvei  terminate  the  veneration  ai 
in  iiemeelvet  cdneideredj  emd  not  only  ae  they  taike  the  place  of 


1  See  this  proTcd  b j  numerous  passages  from  distinguished  Romanists 
by  Archbishop  Usher,  Answer  to  a  Jesuit^  chap,  x*  Dublin,  1624,  p.  449« 
<  Constans  est  theologonun  sententia'  (says  Azorius  the  Jesuit)  '  imaginem 
eodem  honore  et  cultu  honorari  et  eoli,  quo  colitur  id  ciyus  est  imago/— ^ 
Jo.  Aior.  ImtUwt,  Moral  Tom.  i.  Lib.  ix.  cap.  9. 

a  De  EcoUs,  Triwmph.  Lib.  n.  €•  zz. ;  Ckmiroven.  Tom.  n.  p.  801. 
Thomas  Aquinas  says :  '  Sic  sequitur  quod  eadem  rererentia  exhibiatu^ 
imagini  Christi  et  ipsi  Ohristo.  Cum  ergo  Ohristus  adoretur  adoratione 
UtriiB ;  oonsequens  est  quod  ejus  imi^  sit  adoratione  latrise  aderanda.'-^ 
Summa,  Ft.  ill  qunst.  25,  Artie  3.    See  Usher,  as  abore. 
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iheir  Eaemplar\^  If  this  be  not  to  break  one,  and  that  noi  the 
least  of  Gk>d*0  oommandments,  and  to  teach  men  so,  it  must 
indeed  be  hard  to  know  how  God's  commandments  can  be 
broken,  and  how  kept.  Even  enlightened  heathenism  seldom 
went  BO  far  as  to  beliere  the  worship  to  be  due  prcperfy  to  the 
idol  itself,  and  not  merely  to  its  original  and  prototype. 

It  is  nnnecessary  to  recite  the  Scriptures  which  speak 
against  idolatry  and  Image-wonhip,  they  are  so  patent  and 
obvious.  See  for  example,  Exod.  xx.  2-^-^,  xxxiL  1 — 20; 
Levit.  xix.  4,  xxvi.  1 ;  Deut.  iv.  16—18,  28,  25,  xvi.  21,  22, 
xxviL  15,  xxix»  17;  2  Kmgs  xviiL  4,  xxiii.  4;  Ps.  exv%  4; 
Isai.  ii.  8,  9^  tu  18,  19,  25,  xiii.  xiiv.  xLvi.  5 — 7 ;  Acts  xvii. 
25,  29 ;  Rom.  I  2l,  23,  25 ;  1  Cor.  viil  4,  x.  7>  xii«  2;  1  Joh; 
V.  21 ;  Rev.  ix.  20. 

2    Worshipping  and  Adoration  of  Relics. 

The  arguments  brought  from  Scripture  to  defend  relic  wor- 
dnp  are-^-that  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  bones  of  Elisha 
(2  Sings  xiii.  21),  by  the  hem  of  Chrises  garment  (Matt,  ix, 
20 — 22),  by  *  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by'  (Acts  v.  15),  by 
handkerchiefe  and  aprons  brought  from  the  body  of  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xix.  12) — that  the  rod  of  Aaron  and  the  pot  of  manna 
were  preserved  in  the  temple — that  it  is  said  (in  Isai.  xL  10), 
*In  Him  (Christ)  shall  the  Gentiles  trust,  and  His  sepulchre  shall 
be  glorious :'  In  Bum  gentea  ^erahrmt^  ei  erU  aeptdchrum  Ejui 
ffloriosum\ 

I  'Imagines  Ohristi  et  sanctorum  yenerandae  rant,  non  solom  per 
accidens,  rel  improprie,  sed  etiam  per  se  proprie,  ita  at  ipsse  terminen^ 
Tenerationem  ut  in  Be  considerantur,  et  non  solum  at  yicem  gerunt  ezem* 
plaris/' — Ibid.  c.  21.  p.  802.  He  goes  on  to  shew  that  it  should  neither 
be  said  nor  denied  (especiall  j  in  public  discoiinses)  that  images  should  be 
worshipped  with  latria  (c.  zxii).  The  images  of  Christ  improperly  and 
hy  accident  receire  latria  (c.  xxxiii.).  He  concludes  by  saying :  '  Cultus, 
qui  per  se^  proprie  debetur  imaginibus,  est  cultus  quidem  imperfectus,  qui 
analogice  et  reductire  pertinet  ad  speciem  ejus  cultus,  qui  debetur  ezem-« 
plan/ — c.  xxT.  p,  809. 
•  ^  Bellarm.  De  Eccl.  Triumph,  Lib.  u.  cap.  iii. ;  Cont  Gen.  Tom.  n.  p.  746. 
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The  lafit  argument  is  derived  solely  from  the  Zi&tin  transhr* 
tion.  The  Hebrew^  the  Greeks  the  Chaldee,  and  other  versions, 
have  *  His  rest/  or  *  His  phioe  of  habitation  shall  be  glorious/. 
(inrtsp  amiravais).  Even  if  it  neant  the  sepulchre,  which  it  does 
not)  it  would  not  follow,  that  because  it  was  glorious  or  honour^ 
able,  therefore  it  should  be  adored.  There  can  be  no  question^ 
that  Ood  has  been  pleased  to  give  such  honour  to  His  saints, 
that  in  one  instance  the  dead  body  of  a  prophet  was  the  meana 
of  restoring  life  to  the  departed,  in  another,  that  handkerchiefs 
brought  from  an  Apostle  were  tnade  instruments  of  miraculous 
eure*  But  we  have  no  instance  in  Scripture  of  the  garments  or 
the  bones  of  the  saints  being  preserved  for  such  purposes.  All 
evidence  from  Qolj  Writ  goes  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
Almighty  buried  the  body  of  Moses,  so  that  no  man  should 
know  where  it  lay,  Dent,  xxxiv.  6 ;  which  seems  purposel|y  to 
have  been  done,  that  no  superstitious  reverence  should  be  paid 
to  it.  ThQ  bones  of  Dlisha,  by  which  so  wonderful  a  miracle 
was  wrought,  were  not  preserved  for  any  purpose  of  worship  or 
superstition.  The  body  of  the  holy  martyr  St  Stephen  was  by 
devout  men  *  carried  to  his  burial,  and  great  lamentation  was 
made  over  him  /  but  no  relics  of  him  are  spoken  of,  nor  of  St. 
James,  who  followed  him  in  martyrdom.  Their  bones  were  evi- 
dently, like  those  of  their  predecessors  the  prophets,  left  alone, 
wd  no  man  moved  them  (2  Kings  xxiii.  18).  The  pot  of  manna 
and  the  rod  of  Aaron  were  preserved  as  memorials  of  Cknl's 
mercy ;  but  no  one  can  imagine  any  worship  paid  to  them.  And 
the  only  relic,  to  which  we  learn  that  worship  was  paid,  viz.  the 
brazen  serpent,  was  on  that  very  account  broken  in  pieces  by 
Hezekiah ;  and  he  is  commended  for  breaking  it  (2  Kings  xviii. 
4) ;  though  of  all  relics  it  must  have  been  the  noblest  and  most 
glorious,  reminding  the  people  of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
and  giving  them  assurance  of  a  still  more  glorious  deliverance, 
to  which  all  their  hopes  should  point.  But  the  very  first  prin* 
ciple  of  Scripture  truth  is,  '  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
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God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve'  (Matt.  iv.  10).  And, 
though  by  degrees  a  superstitious  esteem  for  the  relics  of  mar- 
tyrs crept  into  the  Church,  yet  we  have  clear  evidence  that  for 
some  time  no  undue  honour  was  paid  to  them,  and  that  when  it 
was,  the  pious  and  learned,  insteadof  fostering,  strove  to  check 
the  course  of  the  error.  The  contemporaries  of  St.  Polycarp 
indignantly  denied  that  they  wished  for  his  body  for  any  super- 
stitious purposes,  or  that  they  could  worship  any  but  Christ^. 
And  St.  Augustine  reproved  the  superstitious  sale  of  relics, 
which,  by  his  day,  had  grown  into  an  abused  Yet  the  Roman 
Church  has  authoritatively  condemned  such  as  deny  that  the 
bodies  of  martyrs  or  the  relics  of^he  saints  are  to  be  venerated^ 
And  some  of  her  divines  have  even  sanctioned  the  paying  of  the 
supreme  worship  of  latria  to  the  relics  of  the  cross,  the  nails, 
the  lance,  and  the  garments  of  the  crucified  Redeemer! 

2     Invocation  of  Sunts. 

The  divines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  defend  this  practice  as 
follows : 

(1)  Saints,  not  going  to  purgatory,  go  straight  to  heaven, 
where  they  enjoy  the  presence  of  Qod. 

(2)  Being  then  in  the  presence  of  God,  they  behold,  in 
the  face  of  God,  the  concerns  of  the  Church  on  earth. 

(3)  It  is  good  to  ask  our  friends  on  earth  to  pray  for 
us :  how  much  rather  those,  who,  being  nearer  God,  have  more 
avail  with  Him. 

(4)  The  Scripture  contains  examples  of  saint-worship. 


*  See  CBpcdally  Martyr.  Polycarp.  c.  17,  referred  to  above. 
«  Augustin.  Tom.  vi.  p.  498. 
»  Condi.  Trident.  Sess.  xxv.  De  Invoeationef  VmwrcOianey  et  ReUquUs 
Sanctorum. 

*  *  Reliqnise  crucis,  claTorum,  lancese,  veatium  Christ!,  et  imago  cm- 
cifbd  sunt  latria  veneranda.' — Job.  de  Turrec.  In  Festo  Invent,  Crucis, 
q.  3 ;  Beveridge,  on  Artie.  XXn. 

Vol.  II.  Q 
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(l)     The  first  position  is  sought  to  be  established  from 
Scripture,  thus— - 

The  thief  on  the  cross  went  straight  to  Paradise,  i.  e.  to 
Heaven  !  (Luke  xxiii.  43).  '  We  know  that  if  our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens '  (2  Cor.  v.  1,  comp.  ver.  4).  *  When 
He  ascended  up  on  high,  He  led  captivity  captive  ^  (Eph.  iv.  8). 
^  Having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ^  (Phil.  L  23). 
^  The  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest, 
while  as  the  first  tabernacle  was  yet  standing^  (Heb.  ix.  8), 
*  Ye  are  come  unto  mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
firstborn  who  are  written  in  heaven.. .and  to  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  ^  (Heb.  xii.  22,  23).  '  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit'  (Acts  vii.  69).  White  robes  are  given  to  the  mar- 
tyrs who  cry  from  under  the  altar,  i,e.  the  glory  of  the  body 
after  the  resurrection  (Rev.  vi.  11).  'These  are  they  which 
came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are 
they  before  the  throne  of  Ood,  and  serve  Him  day  and  night  in 
His  temple '  (Rev.  vii.  14,  15). 

It  is  admitted  that  in  the  old  Testament  the  saints,  being 
as  yet  in  the  Umbus  pairum,  and  therefore  not  in  Heaven, 
could  not  be  prayed  to^:  but  since  Christ's  descent  into  Hell 
and  resurrection  from  the  dead,  all  who  die  in  Him,  if  not 
needing  to  go  to  purgatory,  go  straight  to  glory,  and  therefore, 
reigning  with  Christ,  may  be  invocated. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  arguments  for  the  im- 
mediate glorification  of  the  saints  run  side  by  side  with  argu- 


1  *  Notandum  est  ante  Ghristi  adr entom  qui  moriebantar  non  intra- 
bant  in  coelum,  nee  Deum  yidebant,  nee  cognoscere  poterant  ordioarie 
preces  sapplioantium.  Ideo  non  fuit  consuetum  in  Y.  Testamento  ut 
diceretur,  Sancte  Abraham,  ora  pro  me :  sed  solum  orabant  homines  eja8< 
temporis  Deum.'— Bollarmine,  De  Eecles.  Triumph,  i.  19. 
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ments  for  a  purgatory.  The  latter  b  an  absolutely  necessary 
fsopplement  to  the  former:  without  it,  the  Roman  Catholic 
divines  could  not  get  rid  of  the  force  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  an  intermediate  state.  The  two  must  therefore 
oicceed  or  fail  together.  Now,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
arguments  already  brought  forward  against  purgatory,  or  those 
(under  Artide  III.)  in  proof  that  souls  go,  not  straight  to 
Heaven  after  death,  but  to  an  intermediate  state  of  bliss  or 
woe,  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  All  we  need  oon« 
sider  now  is  this.  Do  the  above  texts  of  Scripture  contravene 
that  position!  The  first  proves  that  the  thief  went  with  our 
Saviour,  where  He  went  from  the  Cross;  that  is,  not  to 
Heaven,  but  to  Hades,  to  the  place  of  souls  departed,  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  redeemed,  is  called  Paradise.  Our  Lord 
went  not  to  Heaven,  till  He  rose  from  the  graved  The  second 
proves  that,  when  this  body  is  dissolved,  we  may  yet  hope,  at 
the  g^ieral  Besurrection,  for  a  glorified  body.  But  the  con- 
text proves  clearly,  that,  between  death  and  judgment,  the  souls 
of  the  saints  remain  without  the  body,  in  bliss,  but  yet  longing 
for  the  resurrection.  (See  2  Cor.  v.  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  10).  The 
passage  from  Ephes.  iv.  only  proves  that  Christ  conquered 
death.  That  from  Phil.  i.  shews  that  the  disembodied  spirit 
in  Paradise  is  admitted  to  some  presence  with  its  Saviour ;  as 
does  that  from  Acts  vii.  Heb.  ix.  8,  merely  teaches  that  Christ 
is  the  way  to  Heaven,  a  way  not  manifested  under  the  old 
Law.  Heb.  zii.  speaks  of  the  Church  as  composed  of  the  first- 
bom,  whose  names  are  in  Ood^s  book,  and  as  having  fellowship 
with  the  angels,  and  with  departed  saints,  who  have  finished 
their  course.  The  first  passage  from  the  Apocalypse  (vi.  11),  if 
taken  in  its  context,  (see  Rev.  vi.  9),  is  a  strcHig  proof  that  even 
martyrs  are  in  a  state  of  expectant,  not  of  perfect  bliss ;  and 
if  the  white  robes  really  mean  the  glorified  body  at  the  resur- 


1  See  VoL  i.  pp.  Ill,  120,  &c. 
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reciion,  t)ien  must  we  believe  yet  more  clearly  than  ever^ 
that  the  very  martyrs  remain  *  under  the  altar,^  until  the  time 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  The  second  passage  (from 
Rev.  vii.  14, 15)  is  probably  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  bliss  of 
the  swits>  after  ^  general  judgment^  and  therefore  plainly  nihil 
ad  rem. 

It  is  said  by  the  Romanists  that  a  few  heretics  have  denied 
the  immediate  beatification  of  the  saints.  TerttdUan,  Vigilantius, 
the  Greeks  at  Florence,  Luther,  Calvin^;  and  it  is  inferred 
that  all  the  orthodox  fathers  have  maintained  it^  Tertullian 
is  here  a  heretic,  though,  when  he  seems  to  favour  purgatory, 
he  is  a  Catholic  divine.  But  the  truth  is,  even  their  own 
divines  have  allowed,  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  greatest 
names  of  antiquity  believed  that  the  saints  did  not  enjoy  the 
vision  of  God  tiU  after  the  general  judgment.  Franciscus 
Pegna  mentions  as  of  that  persuasion  Irenseus,  Justin  M.,  Ter- 
tullian, Clemens  Romanus,  Origen,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom^ 
Augustine,  Lactantius,  Victorinus,  Prudentius,  Theodoret) 
Aretas,  CEcumenius,  Theophylact,  and  Euthymius'.  And  our 
own  great  Bishop  Bull  pronounces  it  to  have  been  the  doctrine 
of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  for  many  ages, '  that  the  souls  of 
the  faithful,  in  the  state  of  separation,  though  they  are  in  a 
happy  condition  in  Paradise,  yet  are  not  in  the  third  Heaven, 
nor  do  enjoy  the  beatific  vision  till  the  Resurrection ...  *  Nay, 
this  was  a  doctrine  so  generally  received  in  the  time  of  Justin 
Martyr,  that  is,  in  the  first  succession  of  the  Apostles,  that  we 
learn  from  the  same  Justin,  that  there  were  none  but  some 
profligate  heretics  that  believed  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  before 


^  See  Bellannine,  De  Eoelesia  Triumphanief  i.  1;  CofUrov.  Qener* 
Tom.  n.  p.  674. 

9  The  testimonies  m  favour  of  it  from  the  fathers  are  cited,  Bellar* 
mine,  u5(  at^pro,  Lib.  i.  c.  4, 5. 

>  Fr.  P^gna,  ia  part.  ii.  Directorii  Inquisitor.  Comment.  21,  apud 
Usher,  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  chap.  iz. ;  who  quotes  also  Thomas  Stapletoa 
to  the  same  purport. 
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tiie  Resurrection,  to  be  received  into  Heaven.  {Dialog,  cum 
Tryphone,  p.  306,  307.    Paris,  1686)V 

Yet  this  immediate  beatification  of  the  saints  is  the  very 
fomidation  of  saint-worship.  That  can  be  but  a  slender  foun- 
dation for  so  vast  a  superstructure,  which  the  first  fathers  and 
the  greatest  writers  of  antiquity  (even  our  enemies  being  the 
judges)  could  not  find  in  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  did  not  believe 
to  be  true.  Conceding  the  utmost  that  we  can,  we  must  yet 
tnftipHin  that  the  evidence  from  Scripture  is  far  more  against, 
than  for,  this  foundation,  and  that  the  first  and  greatest  of 
the  fathers  utterly  rejected  it. 

(2)  If  the  first  position  cannot  be  established,  of  course 
the  second  must  faD,  though  even  if  the  first  were  granted,  it 
does  by  no  means  seem  to  follow  that  the  second  would  stand. 
For  even  if  saints  departed  always  behold  the  face  of  God,  it 
does  not  certainly  follow  that  thereby  they  have  the  omniscience 
of  Gk>d.  That  they  continue  to  take  an  interest  in  their  fellow- 
worshippers,  children  of  the  same  Father,  members  of  the  same 
body  with  themselves,  we  may  reasonably  beHeve:  but  that 
they  know  all  the  prayers  which  each  one  on  earth  utters,  even 
the  secret  silent  prayer  of  the  heart,  we  cannot  at  least  be 
certain — or  rather  we  should  think  most  improbable. 

(3)  It  is  said  that  saints  on  earth  pray  for  each  other, 
and  exhort  one  another  to  pray  for  them,  (Heb.  xiii.  18,  James 
V.  16) ;  why  not  then  ask  the  saints  in  light  to  pray  for  us, 
who,  nearer  the  throne  of  God,  have  more  interest  with  Him  % 

Yet,  who  does  not  see  the  difference  between  joining  our 
prayers  with  our  brethren  on  earth,  so  through  the  one  Mediator 
drawing  nigh  to  God  in  common  supplication  for  mercies,  and 
mutual  intercession  for  each  other,  and  the  invocating  saints 
above  with  all  the  circumstances  of  religious  worship  to  go  to 
God  for  us,  and  so  to  save  us  from  going  to  Him  for  ourselves ! 


^  Bull,  Vxndkatwn  o/iheChureh  of  England,  $  zii. 
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If,  indeed,  we  could  be  quite  certiun  that  our  departed  friends 
could  hear  us,  when  we  spoke  to  them,  there  might  possibly  be 
no  more  evil  in  asking  them  to  continue  their  prayers  for  us, 
than  there  could  be  in  asking  those  prayers  from  them  whilst 
on  earth-*no  evil,  that  is,  except  the  danger  that  this  custom 
might  go  further  and  so  grow  worse.  This,  no  doubt,  was  all 
that  the  interpellation  of  the  martyrs  was  in  the  early  ages ; 
and  if  it  had  stopped  here,  it  would  have  never  been  cen- 
sured. But  who  will  say,  that  Romish  saint-worship  is  no 
more! 

In  the  Church  of  Home,  when  it  is  determined  who  are  to 
be  saints,  they  are  publicly  canonized,  t .  e.  they  are  enrolled  in 
the  Catalogue  of  Saints ;  it  is  decreed  that  they  shall  be  for- 
mally held  to  be  saints,  and  called  so ;  they  are  invoked  in  the 
public  prayers  of  the  Church:  churches  and  altars  to  their 
memory  are  dedicated  to  Qod ;  the  sacrifices  of  the  Eucharist 
and  of  public  prayers  are  publicly  ofiered  before  God  to  their 
honour :  their  festivals  are  celebrated :  their  images  are  painted 
with  a  glory  round  their  heads :  their  relics  are  preserved  and 
venerated  K  They  are  completely  invocated  as  mediators  between 
God  and  man ;  so  that  those  who  fear  to  go  to  God  direct,  are 
encouraged  to  approach  Him  through  the  saints,  as  being  not 
so  high  and  holy  as  to  inspire  fear  and  dread*.  Herein  the 
very  office  of  Christ  is  invaded,  '  the  Onr  Mediator  between 
God  and  man'  (1  Tim.  iL  5);  a  High  Priest,  who  can  'be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,'  and  through  whom 
we  may  '  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need^  (Heb. 


1  Bellannlne,  De  Eeclei.  Trkmph,  l  7. 
3  One  reason  alleged  in  faTOur  of  saint-wonliip  b  *  Propter  Dei  reve- 
rentiam:  ut  peccator,  qui  Deum  offendit,  quia  non  audet  in  propria 
persona  adire,  occurrat  ad  sanctos,  eorum  patrocioia  implorando/— 
Alexand.  do  Hales,  Summa,  Part  iv.  qonst.  26,  memb.  3»  artic  5.  Vide 
Usher,  vH  supra. 
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IT.  15, 16).  Nay,  more  than  this,  direct  prayer  is  made  to  the 
saints  for  protection  and  deliverance ;  and  even  in  prayer  to 
God  Himself,  He  is  reminded  of  the  protection  and  patronage 
of  the  saints^  And  we  know,  that,  not  only  among  the  vulgar, 
but  with  the  authority  of  the  most  learned,  and  those  canonized 
saints,  prayers  have  been  put  up  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  use 
a  mother's  authority,  and  conunand  her  Son  to  have  mercy  upon 
sinners*.  What  support  can  all  this  derive  from  the  injunctions 
to  us  in  Scripture  to  pray  one  for  another,  and  the  assurances 
that  <  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
xnuch^? 

(4)  Next  it  is  alleged  that  Scripture  contains  positive  ex* 
amples  of  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels. 

BeDarmine  cites  the  following : 

Ps.  xcix.  6 :  *  Exalt  ye  the  Lord  our  God,  and  worship  at 
His  footstool ;  for  He  is  holy,^  {AdoraU  seabeUum  pedis  efus, 
quoniam  sanctum  est):  a  passage  which  has  been  already  con* 
sidered.  Oen.  xviii.  2,  xix.  1,  Abraham  and  Lot  bow  down 
to  the  angels.  Numb.  xxii.  31,  Balaam,  when  he  saw  the 
angel,  '  fell  flat  on  his  face.*  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14,  '  And  Saul  per* 
ceived  that  it  was  Samuel,  and  he  stooped  with  his  face  to  the 


1  'Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  Almighty  Ood,  that  Thy  faithful,  who 
rejoice  under  the  name  and  protection  of  the  most  bleeaed  Virgin  Mary, 
may,  by  her  pious  intercession,  be  delivered  from  all  CTils  here  on  earth, 
and  be  brought  to  the  eternal  joys  of  Heaven.  Through.' — *  Coll.  for 
the  Feast  of  the  Name  of  B.V.  Mary  ;*  'Missal  for  the  Laity,'  published 
by  authority  of  Ihomas  Bishop  of  Oambysopolis,  and  Nichohis  Bishop 
of  Melipotamus,  Sept.  25,  1845. 

2  '  Imperatrix  et  Domina  nostra  benignissima,  jure  matris  impera  tuo 
dilectissimo  Filio  Domino  nostro  Jesu  Ohristo,  ut  mentes  nostras  ab 
fimore  terrestrium  ad  ccelestia  desideria  erigere  dignetur/ — ^Bonaventura, 
Corona  B,  MoHcb  Virginis,  Oper,  Tom.  vi. 

'Inclina  vultum  Dei  super  nos:  coge  Blum  peccatoribus  misereri.'— 
Id.  tnPsaUerio  B.  Marks  VirginU,  Ibid. 

See  Archbishop  Usher,  as  above,  who  gives  many  passages  at  length 
firom  Bemardin.  de  Bustis,  Jacob  de  Valentia,  Gabriel  Biel,  &c.,  to  the 
like  effect. 
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ground,  and  bowed  himself/  1  Kings  xviiL  7,  ^  And  as  Oba^ 
diah  was  in  the  way,  behold  Elijah  met  him,  and  he  knew  him, 
and  fell  on  his  face,  and  said,  Art  thou  that  my  lord  Elijah  !^ 
2  Kings  ii.  1 5,  ^  When  the  sons  of  the  prophets  saw  him,  they 
said,  The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  upon  Elisha :  and  they  came 
to  meet  him,  and  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground  before  him/ 
Josh.  Y.  14,  15 ;  when  Joshua  knew  that  he  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Captain  of  the  Lord'^s  host,  ^  he  fell  on  his  face  to 
the  earth,  and  did  worship/  The  angel  did  not  forbid  him  to 
worship  him,  but  said,  ^  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot,  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy/  Dan.  ii.  46,  ^  The  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  fell  upon  his  face,  and  worshipped  Daniel ;  and 
commanded  that  they  should  offer  an  oblation  and  sweet  odour 
to  himV 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  certainly  not  a  little  strange, 
that,  whereas  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  tell  us,  that 
no  prayers  were  offered  to  the  old  Testament  siunts,  because 
they  were  in  the  Umbus  patrwn^  and  not  in  heaven' ;  yet  in 
their  Scriptural  proof  of  saint-worship,  they  bring  all  their 
arguments  from  the  old  Testament  only.  There  must  be  some^ 
thing  rotten  here.  And  we  need  not  go  far,  to  see  what  the 
ground  of  their  preference  for  such  a  line  of  argument  is.  The 
Eastern  form  of  salutation  to  princes,  honoured  guests,  and 
elders,  was  and  still  is  a  profound  prostration  of  the  body, 
which  is  easily  construed  into  an  act  of  religious  worship.  Now 
Abraham  and  Lot  evidently  (from  the  context  and  from  Heb. 
xiii.  2)  did  not  know  that  the  angels,  who  appeared  to  them, 
were  angels.  They  thought  them  strangers  on  a  journey,  and 
exercised  Eastern  hospitality  to  them.  They  perceived  that 
they  were  strangers  of  distinction,  and  exhibited  Eastern  tokens 
of  respect.  Thus,  '  being  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers, 
they  entertained  angels  unawares.^ 


^  Bellarmin.  De  Ecclea.  Triumph,  i.  13 ;  Cont,  Gm,  Tom.  n.  p.  708. 
s  See  Bellarmin.  ibid.  1. 19,  as  quoted  above. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  above  instanceSy  except 
perhaps  the  last  two.  Falling  down  at  the  feet  was  the  common 
mode  of  respectful  salutation,  and  that  especially  when  favours 
were  to  be  asked.  Thus  Abigail  fell  at  the  feet  of  David  (1 
Sam.  XXV.  24) ;  Esther  fell  at  the  feet  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  viii. 
3) ;  the  servant  is  represented  as  falling  at  the  feet  of  his  mas- 
ter (Matt,  xviii.  29).  This  was  no  sign  of  religious  worship* 
Even  Balaam,  though  he  fell  down  before  the  angel,  by  no  means 
appears  to  have  worshipped  him.  He  fell  down  from  feat,  and  in 
token  of  respect.  The  case  of  Joshua,  when  he  met  the  Captain 
of  the  Lord's  host,  may  be  different.  It  is  weU  known  to  have 
been  the  belief  of  many  of  the  fathers,  and  of  many  eminent 
divines  after  them,  that  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  was  the 
second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  eternal  Son  of  Qod^ 
And  it  is  certainly  as  fair  to  infer  from  the  worship  paid  to  him 
that  he  was  God,  as  to  infer  from  it  that  worship  ought  to  be 
paid  to  any  beside  God. 

We  are  reduced  then  to  one  smgle  instance,  and  that  the 
instance  of  an  idolatrous  king,  who  soon  afterwards  bade  every 
one  worship  a  golden  image.  He  indeed  appears,  in  a  rapture 
pf  astonishment,  to  have  faDen  down  to  worship  the  prophet 
Daniel — ^not  a  glorified  saint  reigning  with  Christ— but  one  of 
those  old  fathers,  who  had  to  abide  after  death  in  the  UmbuSf 
until  our  Lord's  descent  to  Hades  should  rescue  them. 

But  is  there  no  instance  in  the  new  Testament!  The  new 
Testament  is  ever  the  best  interpreter  of  the  old.  Are  there  no 
examples  of  the  worship  of  saints  or  angels  there  !  The  Roman 
Catholic  divines  have  not  adduced  any;  but  their  opponents 
cannot  deny  that  there  are  some  oases  of  such  worship  recorded, 
and  those  too  of  a  worship,  which  cannot  be  explained  to  mean 
merely  bowing  down  in  token  of  respect  to  a  superior* 


^  See  JoBiin  M.  Dialogui,  p.  284;  Eoseb.  H.  E.  i.  2. 
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One  example  is  that  of  Cornelhis :  *  as  Peter  was  coming  in, 
Cornelius  met  him^  and  fell  down  at  his  feet  and  worshipped 
him,^  (7r/MKr€ici;n7<T€v).  This  is  veiy  like  the  case  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Daniel ;  but  with  this  advantage  over  it,  that  Corne- 
lius was  no  idolater,  and  St.  Peter  was  not  a  prophet  of  the  old 
Testament,  for  whom  the  schoolmen  tell  us  a  Kmbus  was  in 
store,  but  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  to  whom  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  were  committed,  from  whom  the  Roman  Pontiff  in* 
herits  his  right  to  forgive  and  retain  sins,  and  who  (on  their 
shewing)  at  death  was  sure  of  passing  straight  to  the  highest 
kingdom  of  glory,  thenceforth  to  reign  with  Christ,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  prayers  of  the  faithful.  How  then  does  St.  Peter, 
whose  authority  none  will  question,  treat  the  worship  of  Cor- 
nelius !  '  Peter  took  him  up,  saying,  Stand  up :  I  myself  also  am 
a  man  ^  (Acts  x.  25,  26). 

We  may  remember  another  case  somewhat  similar,  though 
not  quite  identical,  when  '  the  Apostles  Barnabas  and  Paul  rent 
their  clothes,  and  ran  in  among  the  people,  crying  out  and  say- 
ing, Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things!  we  also  are  men  of  like 
passions  with  yon  ^  (Acts  xiv.  14,  15).  But  perhaps  we  shall 
be  told  that  it  was  latria  not  duliaj  that  the  men  of  Lycaonia 
meant  to  pay  to  them. 

However,  we  are  not  confined  to  saint-worship  in  the  new 
Testament ;  we  can  discover  manifest  traces*of  angel-worship  too. 
Twice,  one,  whose  example  we  may  rarely  refuse  to  follow,  the 
blessed  Apostle  St.  John,  fell  down  to  worship  the  angel,  who 
shewed  him  the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  same  word 
(WpoaKvv^cu)  is  used  here,  as  was  used  of  Cornelius  and  St. 
Peter,  and  as  is  used  (in  the  LXX.)  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Daniel  (jrpoa-eKvvfiae,  Dan.  ii.  46).  .  And  what  does  the  angel 
of  Ood  say  to  the  Apostle!  *  See  thou  do  it  not ;  I  am  thy  fel*- 
low-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren,  that  have  the  testimony  of 
Jesus :  worship  Ood'  (Rev.  xix.  10).    And  again,  ^  See  thou  do 
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it  not:  for  I  am  thy  fellowHservant worship  God^  (Rev. 

zxii.  9). 

These  are  cases  as  plain  as  any  in  the  old  Testament  can  be. 
It  is  not  very  likely,  that  St.  John  would  have  offered  the 
supreme  worship  of  httria  to  the  angeL  Therefore,  no  doubt,  all 
kind  of  worship  was  forbidden  him.  And  if  only  latria  be  for^ 
bidden,  but  duNa  be  a  pious  or  necessary  custom,  it  is  cerbunly 
remarkable  th^^t  neither  the  angel  explained  to  St.  John,  nor  St. 
Peter  to  Cornelius,  nor  St.  Paul  to  the  people  of  Lycaonia,  the 
Tery  important  distinction  between  latria  and  duUa,  the  great 
sin  of  offering  the  former,  and  the  great  piety  of  offering  the 
latter,  to  created  but  glorified  intelligences ;  especially  as  the 
ambiguous  word  worship  {wpoaKw^aai)  includes  them  both. 
Moreover,  as  Ood^s  revelations  became  successively  clearer,  and 
there  is  a  gradual  developemeni  of  Divine  truth,  it  is  truly  un« 
accountable  that  so  large  a  germ  of  saint  and  angel-worship,  as 
the  Roman  Catholics  discover  in  the  old  Testament,  should  have 
developed  into  nothing  more  manifest  than  what  we  thus  find 
in  the  new.  St.  Paul,  we  know,  earnestly  warns  his  converts 
against  ^the  worshipping  of  angels' — and  the  word  he  uses 
{9pn(TK€ia)  appears  to  comprehend  all  kinds  of  worship  (CoL 
ii.  18).  St.  Paul  was  not  a  writer  who  neglected  accurate  dis- 
tinctions, and  we  may  fairly  say,  he  was  as  profound  a  reasoner 
and  as  deep  a  theologian  as  any  human  being,  even  under  Divine 
revelation,  was  ever  privileged  to  become.  But  there  is  no 
question  raised  by  him  about  duMa  or  hyperdulia.  It  is  simply 
'Let  no  man  beguile  yon  of  your  reward,  in  a  voluntary 
humility,  and  worshipping  of  angels^  (CoL  ii.  18).  It  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  think  that  this  voluntary  humility,  and  un- 
authorized worship  of  inferior  beings,  may  beguile  of  their  reward 
those  who  should  worship  God  only. 

One  more  instance  is  too  pregnant  to  be  omitted.  Once, 
and  but  once,  in  the  history  of  the  Bible,  do  we  hear  that  an 
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angel  claimed  worship  for  himself.  And  he  claimed  it  of  Hinl 
whose  example  in  worship^  as  in  everything  else^  we  are  bound 
to  follow.  An  angel  of  exceeding  power  once  said  to  Jesus, 
'  All  these  things  will  I  give  Thee^  if  Thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Get  thee  hence, 
Satan ;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve  ^  (Matt.  iv.  9,  10). 
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Of  Mimgtering  in  ihe  Congregation. 

It  18  not  lawful  for  any  man  to 
take  upon  him  the  office  of  puhlic 
preaching,  or  ministering  the  Sa- 
craments in  the  Congregation,  he- 
fore  he  he  lawfully  called,  and  sent 
to  execute  the  same.  And  those  we 
ought  to  Judge  lawftdly  called  and 
sent,  which  he  chosen  and  called  to 
this  wozic  hy  men  who  have  puhlic 
authority  giyen  unto  them  in  the 
Congregation,  to  call  and  send 
ministers  into  the  Lord's  yineyard. 


De  VoeaUone  Jtftmstromm. 


Noir  licet  cuiquam  sumere  sihi  mu- 
nus  puhlice  prssdicandi,  aut  ad- 
minlstrandi  sacramentain  Ecdesia, 
nisi  prius  fiierit  ad  hoc  oheunda 
legitime  Tocatus  et  missus.  Atque 
illos  legitime  rocatos  et  misses  ex- 
IsUmare  dehemus,  qui  per  homines^ 
quihuB  potestas  Tocandi  ministros, 
atque  mittendi  in  Vineam  Domini, 
puhlice  concessa  est  in  Ecclesia» 
cooptati  fiierint,  et  asciti  in  hoo 
opus. 


SEcnoir  I. 

HISTORY. 

AFTER  the  Articles  conoeming  the  Church  comes  naturally 
this  oouceming  the  ministry. 

The  wording  of  the  Article  demands  some  attention.  The 
first  sentence  is  derived  from  the  fourteenth  Article  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburgh  as  drawn  up  in  1631.  That  Article  runs : 
<  De  ordine  Ecdesiastico  docent,  quod  nemo  debeat  in  Ecclesia 
publico  docere,  aut  Sacramenta  administrare,  nisi  rite  vocatus^* 

In  the  XIII.  Articles,  supposed  to  have  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  English  and  Qerman  divines,  (a.  d.  1638),  the 
Xth  Article  is :  '  De  ministris  Ecdesise  docemus,  quod  nemo 
debeat  publico  dooere,  aut  sacramenta  ministrare,  nisi  rite 
vocatus,  et  quidem  ab  his,  penes  quos  in  ecclesia,  juxta  ver- 


1  SffUoge:  conf.  p.  127.  In  1540  we  find  the  following  clause  added ; 
*  Sicut  et  Paulus  procipit  Tito  ut  in  civitatibus  presbyteros  constituat/ — 
SyU.  p.  174. 
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bum  Dei  et  leges  ao  consaetudines  uniuscujusque  regionis,  jus 
est  vocandi  et  admittendi^' 

The  twenty-fourth  of  the  XLI.  Articles  of  1562,  is  worded 
exactly  as  our  present  twenty-third,  and  evidently  only  slightly 
changed  from  the  above-cited  Article  of  1538'. 

As  it  now  stands,  it  contains  two  parts : 

I.  That  no  one  may  assume  the  office  <^  the  ministry 
without  a  lawful  call  and  mission. 

II,  That  calling  and  mission  can  only  be  given  by  certain 
authorities,  who  are  the  ministers  of  ordination. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  Article  is  somewhat  vaguely 
worded :  the  reason  for  which  is  easily  traced  to  the  probable 
fact,  that  the  original  draught  of  the  Article  was  agreed  on  in 
a  conference  between  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  divines.  It 
would  have  been  painful  to  the  latter,  if  a  strong  assertion  of 
the  need  of  episcopal  ordination  had  been  inserted,  when  they 
were  debarred  from  episcopal  regimen.  Hence  it  is  but  gene- 
rally asserted,  that  lawful  calling  can  only  be  given  by  those 
*who  have  public  authority  in  the  Church  to  send  labourers 
into  the  Vineyard.^  But  then  we  may  observe,  that  the 
authority  of  the  English  Ordinal  is  expressly  made  the  subject 
of  Article  XXXVI. ;  and  to  see  the  force  of  the  latter  on  our 
present  Article  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Ordinal,  as  ex« 
pressing  the  mind  of  the  reformers  on  this  subject. 

One  expression  in  this  Article  requires  to  be  especially 
observed.  In  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh,  the  XIII.  Artidea 
of  1538,  and  the  Latin  Articles  of  1552, 1562,  1571,  the  word 
Eccleria  occurs  twice.  But  in  the  English  translations  this  word 


1  Then  follows  a  declaration  that  no  bishop  should  intrude  on  another 
diocese,  and  that  the  wickedness  of  ministers  hinders  not  the  grace  of 
the  Sacraments. — Jenkyns*  Oranmer,  VoL  iv.  Appendix,  p.  286. 

s  The  heading  of  the  Articles  both  in  those  of  1552  and  in  those 
of  1662  is,  Nmio  in  Ecclaia  minisPret  nisi  vocatus. 
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is  rendered  Cangregaiwn.  To  a  modem  reader,  used  to  the 
language  of  Congregational  dissenters^  this  translation  has  a 
different  sound  to  that  whioh  it  must  have  had  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  The  ancient  Church  of  the  Jews  is  called 
*  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord.'  The  XXth  Article  defines  the 
Church  as  a  *  Congregation  of  faithful  men,^  &c.  Accordingly, 
the  YfOT^Ecelesiai  instead  of  being  rendered  Churchy  is  rendered 
Congregation^  meaning  the  whole  Congregation  of  Christ's  people, 
f.  e.  the  Church  or  Body  of  Christ.  The  more  modem  idea  of 
a  Congregational  election  of  ministers  had  evidently  not  sug« 
gested  itself,  or  the  word  would  have  been  avoided. 
We  may  now  proceed  to  our  history. 

I.  No  one  can  question  that  very  early  in  the  Church 
there  existed  a  distinction  widely  marked  between  the  Clergy 
{KKfjpoij  KkffpiKOh  Clerici)  and  the  Laity,  (Xoos,  Laid).  The 
only  doubts  which  can  be  raised,  is,  whether  such  a  distinction 
was  quite  primitive,  or  came  in  in  the  second  and  third  cen-> 
tunes  through  the  ambition  of  ecclesiastics. 

It  is  a  most  happy  circumstance,  that  the  very  earliest  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  Clemem  Bomanus^  the  companion  of  St. 
Paul,  has  left  us  clear  testimony  on  this  head.  Giving  in^ 
stractions  concerning  the  duty  of  Christians  towards  those  who 
minister  to  Ood,  he  first  adduces  the  examples  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  in  which  the  chief  priest,  the  priest,  and  the  Levite, 
have  all  their  proper  ministries,  ^  and  the  layman  is  confined 
within  the  bounds  of  what  is  commanded  to  lajrmen^'  He 
then  goes  on  to  say,  '  The  Apostles  have  preached  to  us  from 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  Jesus  Christ  from  God.  Christ  there- 
fore was  sent  by  God,  the  Apostles  by  Christ ;  so  both  were 
orderly  sent,  according  to  the  vrill  of  God ....  Having  received 


*  6  XaiiAs  vtvffpwiros  rots    \aiKo7s  irpoarayfjuKriP  Merai, — Clem.    R.   1  in 
Chrinth.  c.  40. 
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their  oommands ....  and  preaching  through  countries  and  cities, 
they  appointed  the  first-fruits  of  their  conversions  to  be  bishops 
and  deacons  over  such  as  should  afterwards  believe,  having  first 
proved  them  by  the  Spirit  ^^  Then  again,  referring  to  the 
election  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  to  the  priesthood  in  order  to 
avoid  contention^  he  continues :  '  So  likewise  our  Apostles  knew 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  there  should  contentions  arise 
upon  account  of  the  ministry ;  And  therefore,  having  a  perfect 
foreknowledge  of  this,  they  appointed  persons,  as  we  have  said 
before,  and  then  gave  direction,  how,  when  they  should  die,  other 
chosen  and  approved  men  should  succeed  in  their  ministry. 
Wherefore  we  cannot  think  that  those  may  justly  be  thrown 
out  of  their  ministry,  who  were  appointed  by  them,  or  after- 
wards chosen  by  other  eminent  men  with  the  consent  of  the 
whole  Church .  •  •  •  Blessed  are  those  presbyters  who,  having 
finished  their  course  before  those  times,  have  obtained  a  faithful 
^d  perfect  dissolution;  for  they  have  no  fear  lest  any  one 
should  turn  them  out  of  the  place  which  is  now  appointed  for 
them'.' 

Here,  in  the  very  earliest  of  the  fathers,  we  have  plainly  the 
distinction  of  clergy  and  laity,  the  clergy  spoken  of  at  one  time 
as  presbyters,  at  another  as  bishops  and  deacons ;  their  mode  of 
appointment  in  succession  from  the  Apostles,  and  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  be  submissive  and  afiectionate  to  them. 

Ignatius  speaks  m  language  so  strong  of  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  that  the  very 
strength  of  the  expressions  has  been  the  chief  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  genuineness  of  his  epistles.  The  seven  shorter  epistles, 
since  Bishop  Pearson's  able  defence  of  them,  have  generally 
been  admitted  to  be  genuine.  The  late  discovery  of  a  Syriac 
translation  of  three  of  them  has  again  opened  the  question,  their 
learned  editor  and  translator  contending  that  the  Syriac  repre- 


1  Ibid.  c.  42.  «  c.  43.  »  c.  44. 
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sents  tho  true  text,  and  that  even  the  shorter  Greek  epistles, 
which  are  longer  than  the  Syriac,  have  suffered  from  interpola* 
tion.  This  is  no  place  to  enter  into  a  controversy  of  such  ex-* 
tent ;  it  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  short  Syriao 
epistles,  as  they  contain  the  most  important  testimonies  to  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  \  so  do  they 
contain  most  strong  and  unmistakable  language  on  the  ministry, 
and  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry :  '  Give  heed  to  the  bishop, 
that  God  also  may  give  heed  to  you.  My  soul,  be  for  those'  who 
are  subject  to  the  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons :  may  I  have 
my  portion  with  them  in  God^.' 

Irenceus  speaks  distinctly  of  successions  of  presbyters  in  the 
Church  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  ^  says  that  he  was  able  to 
reckon  up  those  who  had  been  made  bishops  by  the  Apostles, 
and  their  successors  even  to  his  own  time^  and  recounts  the 
succession  of  bishops  at  Home  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
at  Smyrna  from  St.  Polycarp';  to  which  successions  he  attache^^ 
deep  importance. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  distinguishes  the  presbyter  and  deacon 
from  the  layman^,  and  the  lay  from  the  priestly ^  He  uses  the 
term  KX^po9,  clergy^ ;  and  speaks  of  the  three  degrees  in  the 
Church  militant,  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  ^^  which 
he  compares  to  the  angelic  orders  in  heaven  ^^ 


1  See  especially  Ignatius  ad  Ephes.  c.  i.  9,  18  (19  in  tho  Greek),  ad 
Pofye.  o.  3,  where  the  Syriao  has  all  the  same  remarkable  expressions  as- 
the  Greek.  See  especially  in  the  first  passage,  Eph^.  L  «mif«irvpi}<raiTf  y 
ip  tufiari  Of ov  ]ai-^5    |SOf^* 

•  *ArrlylrvxoP  tyw  tSp  xnrorao'a'OfjJpmPf  «.  t.  X. 

«  Ignat.  ad  Polyc,  c.  6.  *  Adv.  Hoer.  ni.  2. 

*  '  Habemus  annmnerare  eos,  qui  ab  Apostolis  instituti  sunt  Episcopi 
in  occlesiis,  et  saccessores  eorum  usque  ad  nos.' — m.  3. 

^  Ibid. 

'  Kop  irpta-pvTtpos  J,  Kap  duucopotf  tdap  \dU6f, — Stromat.  Lib.  m.  p.  562. 

*  SlromatOj  Lib.  v.  pp.  665,  666;  where  'kaUrjs  airurrias  is  opposed  to 
IfpaTiKrj  diQKOPia* 

•  *  Qui$  dives  salvetur,'  p.  959.  ^®  Stromat.  Lib.  vi.  p.  793. 

'1  See  Bp.  Kayo's  Clement  of  Alexandria^  p.  463. 
Vol.  II.  R 
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Tertullian  bears  tostimony  to  the  existence  of  a  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity  in  his  day ;  and  charges  the  heretics 
i¥ith  confounding  the  offices  of  laymen  and  cleric  \  The  three 
orders,  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  are  enumerated  to- 
gether' ;  and  he  tells  us  that  the  chief  priest,  i.e,  the  bishop, 
had  the  right  to  baptize,  as  also  had  presbyters  and  deacons, 
but  not  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop^ 

He  speaks  of  receiving  the  Eucharist  only  from  the  pres- 
byters*.  The  office  of  the  bishop  was,  according  to  him,  of 
apostolic  institution ;  and  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  succes* 
sions  of  the  bishops  could  be  traced  to  the  Apostles,  as  the 
succession  at  Smyrna  from  Polycarp,  placed  there  by  St.  John ; 
that  at  Rome  from  Clemens,  placed  there  by  St.  Peter^. 

It  is  true  that  Tertullian  claims  for  all  Christians  that  they 
are  priests,  and  contends  that,  in  places  where  there  are  no 
clergy,  laymen  may  exercise  the  priestly  offices,  may  baptize,  and 
even  celebrate  the  Eucharist.  But  this  is  (mly  in  case  of 
extreme  necessity ;  his  strong  assertion  of  this  is  in  a  tract, 
written  after  he  had  seceded  from  the  Church ;  and  even  allow- 
ing the  utmost  possible  weight  to  the  passage,  it  does  not  prove 
the  non-existence  of  a  distinct  order  of  the  clergy,  but  only  that, 
in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  that  distinction  was  not  to  be 
observed*. 


^  '  Alius  hodio  episcopus,  eras  alius :  bodio  diaconus  qui  eras  lector ; 
hodie  presbyter,  qui  eras  laicus.  Nam  et  laicis  sacerdotalia  munera  in- 
jungunt.' — De  Prcescript.  c.  41. 

s  See  the  last  passage;  also  De  Fugd,  c.  11. 

s  'Dandi  (baptismum)  quidem  habot  jus  summus  sacerdos,  qui  est 
episcopus ;  debinc  presbyteri  et  diaconi,  non  tamen  sine  episcopi  auctori* 
tate,  propter  ecclesisD  honorem.' — De  Baptismo,  c.  17. 

4  'Eucliaristiee  sacramentura  non  do  aliorum  manu  quam  prsesidentium 
sumimus.' — De  Corona^  3. 

*  De  Prasseript.  c.  32. 

^  De  Exhort,  CcutitcU.  c.  7.  See  also  De  Baptismo,  c.  17.  And  con- 
sult Bp.  Kayo's  Tertullian,  p.  224;  and  Bingbam,  E.A.  Bk.  I.  ch.  v 
scot.  4. 
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Origen  is  very  express  on  the  office  of  the  clergy  S  on  the 
power  of  the  keys  as  committed  to  them',  on  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience to  them^ 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  Cyprianio  age,  when  no  one 
doubts  that  the  distinction  between  lay  and  cleric  was  strongly 
marked,  and  much  insisted  on*  Some  have  contended  that  the 
distinction  was  not  from  the  first;  but  none  can  deny  that 
by  this  time  it  was  universally  accepted.  Hilary  the  deacon, 
whose  commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  epistles  are  appended  to  the 
works  of  St.  Ambrose,  is  indeed  cited  as  saying  that  in  the  be« 
ginning,  in  order  to  increase  the  Churchy  the  power  to  preach 
and  baptize  was  given  to  all,  but  that,  when  the  Church  spread 
abroad,  a  more  regular  constitution  was  ordained,  so  that  none 
of  the  clergy  were  permitted  to  intrude  into  offices  not  com- 
mitted to  themselves!  But  this  does  not  prove,  even  that 
Hilary  thought  the  distinction  of  lay  and  cleric  not  to  be  Apo- 
stolical. It  is  most  probable  from  the  context,  that  by  the 
word  all,  ommbus^  he  -  means  not  all  the  faithful,  but  all  the 
clergy^  who  at  first  performed  all  sacred  functions  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  afterwards  were  limited  according  to  their  distinc- 
tions of  bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon.  And  even  if  he  meant 
that  all  the  faithful  had  at  first  a  ministerial  commission,  yet 
still  he  clearly  intended  to  fix  the  more  regular  constitution  of 
the  Church  to  the  Apostolic  age,  before  the  close  of  which  the 
Church  might  be  said  to  have  spread  itself  everywhere^  and 


1  See  jffomU,  n.  in  Numer, ;  HomU,  xui.  «n  Lucam. 

3  In  MaU.  Tom.  xn.  num.  14. 

>  HomiL  XX.  in  Lucam.  '  &i  Joeus  Filios  Bei  subjicitur  Joseph  ct 
Mariie,  ego  non  Bubjiciar  cpiscopo,  qui  mihi  a  Deo  ordinatus  est  pater  ? 
Kon  subjiciar  preebytero  qui  mibi  Domini  dignatione  prsepositus  est.' 

*  *  Ut  crescoret  plebs  et  multiplicaretur  omnibus  inter  initia  conces- 
sum  est  et  erangelizare  et  baptizare  et  Scriptoraa  in  ecclesia  explanare. 
At  ubi  autem  omnia  loca  cironmpleza  est  ecclesia,  conyenticula  consti- 
tata  sunt,  et  rcctores  et  ccetera  officia  in  ecclesiis  sunt  ordinata,  ut  nullus 
de  clero  auderct,  qui  ordinatus  non  esset,  pnesumere  officiom,  quod 
goiret  non  sibi  creditum.' — Hilar.  Diac.  in  Epist  Epfu  c.  iv.  v.  12. 
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therefore  needed  regular  establishment  K  So  that  this  passage 
makes  nothing  against  the  Apostolical  origin  of  the  order  of 
clergy,  and  their  distinction  from  the  laity  ^ 

So  necessary  did  the  fathers  consider  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  that  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  '  There  is  no  Church  where 
there  are  not  priests'.*  And  St.  Chrysostom  says,  '  Since  the 
Sacraments  are  necessary  to  salvation,  and  all  these  things  are 
performed  by  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  how,  without  them, 
shall  any  man  be  able  to  avoid  the  fire  of  hell,  or  to  obtain  the 
promised  crown*!' 

The  opinions  of  Christians  of  all  ages,  and  almost  all  sects, 
have  been  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  a  distinct  call  to  the. 
ministry,  and  of  an  order  regularly  set  apart  for  the  executing 
of  that  office.  Luther  condemns  it  as  an  error  invented  by 
the  devil,  that  men  should  say  that  they  have  a  talent  from 
the  Lord,  and  therefore  must  of  necessity  assume  the  office 
of  preaching.  They  should  wait  till  they  are  called  to  the 
ministry.  If  their  Master  wants  them,  He  will  call  them ;  *  If 
they  teach  uncalled,  it  will  not  be  without  injury  to  themselves 
and  their  hearers ;  for  Christ  will  not  be  with  them*.'  The 
Confession  of  Augsburgh  speaks  of  the  ministry  of  the  word  and 
Sacraments  as  divinely  instituted;  condemns  the  Anabaptists 
who  teach  that  men  can  receive  the  Spirit,  without  the  external 


1  See  BiDgham,  Book  i.  c.  v.  §  4,  and  Mr.  Morrison's  note  to  hit 
translation  of  Neandoi's  Church  History,  Vol.  i.  p.  262. 

>  St.  Jerome  tells  us  the  reason  of  the  name  Kkrjpos,  clerich  'Propterea 
Tocantur  derich  Tel  quia  de  sorte  sunt  Domini,  rel  quia  Dominus  sors,  id 
est  pars,  clericorum  est.' — Ad  Nepotian.  De  Vita  CUricorum, 

*  *  Ecclesia  non  est,  quse  non  habot  sacerdotes.' — Dial.  c.  Lucifer,  c.  8. 

*  El  yitp  ov  dvvttral  rcr  cZ<rcX^ciy  tls  lijp  |3a<riXciay  t£v  ovpavav,  tap  firl 
di  vdaros  Koi  UprufUiTOf  apaytymjOj,  Koi  6  firj  rp^oyav  rifp  <rapKa  rov  Kvp/ov,  koI 
t6  alfJM  avTov  nivrnVf  c«^'/3Xi;rai  rrjs  almviov  C^rjSf  varra  fie  ravra  di  trtpov 
flip  ovdev^ff,  ii6pop  df  dui  rap  ayiap  ^Ktlvtip  ivvr^KtiraL  x*H^^9  ^^^  '''^^  Up€Os^ 
Xcytf,  ir&s  Sp  Tis  rovrtap  iicrhi,  $  to  r^r  yccnr^r  iictfivytip  dvpfiatrcu  irOp,  $ 
r«r  airoKfiiA€P»p  oTc^Kuwy  Tv;(cri'. — Chrysost.  De  Sacerdot.  Lib.  ra. 

6  '  Qui  non  Tocatus  docet,  non  sine  damno,  ct  suo,  ct  auditorum,  do* 
cet,  quod  Christus  non  sit  cmn  eo.' — ^Luther,  In  Oalat,  1. 1,  Tom.  v.  p.  216^ 
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word ;  and  says^  that  none  may  minister  the  word  and  Sacra- 
ments not  rightly  called  to  it'.  The  Helvetic  Confession  of 
the  Zuinglians  declares  the  office  of  minister  to  be  '  ancient 
and  ordained  of  God ;  not  of  recent,  or  of  human  ordination'.' 
Calvin  says,  that  *  no  one  must  be  accounted  a  minister  of  Christ 
except  he  be  regularly  called. •••If  so  great  a  minister  as  St. 
Paul  dares  not  arrogate  to  himself  to  be  heard  in  the  Church, 
but  that  he  has  been  ordained  to  this  office  by  the  Lord^s  com- 
mand, and  faithfully  discharges  his  duty ;  how  great  would  be 
his  impudence  who  should  seek  this  honour  destitute  of  both 
these  qualifications^  !^ 

The  Church  of  England  especially  expresses  her  opinions  in 
the  Ordinal,  where  besides  the  language  of  the  Preface  and  the 
words  of  the  Services  th^nselves,  it  is  ordered  that  *  There  shall 
be  a  sermon  declaring ....  how  necessary  the  order  of  priests 
is  in  the  Church  of  Christ.** 

Since  the  Reformation  sects  have  arisen  which  underrate 
the  necessity  of  the  ministry  and  of  a  call  to  it^  The  Anabap- 
tists appear  to  have  done  this.  The  later  Remonstrants,  as 
represented  by  Episcopius,  seem  to  have  thought  a  fluency  of 
speech  and  acceptableness  to  the  congregation  a  sufficient 
mission!  The  Quakers,  and  several  fanatical  sects,  investing 
all  Christians  with  ministerial  authority,  have,  abrogated  all  dis- 
tinction of  lay  and  clerical.  But  these  are  not  much  to  be  con- 
aidered  in  a  history  of  religious  opinions. 

II.  The  Article  next  speaks  of  those  ministers  being 
lawfully  called  and  sent,  who  derive  their  calling  and  mission 
from  certain  persons  having  public  authority  in  the  Church  to 
call  and  to  send. 


1  Confess.  August,  pars  i.  Art.  v. ;  Syllog.  p.  24,  Art.  xiv.  p.  127. 

*  Con/ess.  Helvet,  c.  XYiii. ;  Sylhg,  p.  66. 

»  Calyin,  InstUut,  iv.  iii.  10.  See  Palmer,  On  the  ChurcJh  Pt.  i.  eh.  viii. 

*  See  Episcop.  Disp.  76,  ThoB.  4,  6  ;  JRemons,  Con/,  c.  22,  §  1 ;  Ford, 
On  (he  Articles^  Art.  XXm. 
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It  is  neoessary  th^n  to  consider^  whether  there  have  always 
been  certain  persons  invested  with  such  public  authority ;  who 
such  persons  were;  and  who  are  recognized  83  such  by  the 
English  Church. 

It  is  the  plain  record  of  all  antiquity,  that  ordination  waft 
ancieatly  conferred  by  the  highest  order  of  the  ministry.  This 
will  probably  be  questioned  by  no  one.  We  have  Bern  that 
St,  Clement,  the  earliest  Christian  writer,  except  those  of  the 
new  Testament,  c^aks  of  the  Apostles  as  having  appointed 
successors  to  thoroselves  in  the  ministry  and  government  of  thd 
Church.  We  have  seen  that  Irenseus  speaks  of  a  regular  suc^ 
cession  from  the  Apostles  in  the  Churches,  and  that  he  counts 
up  the  succession  in  the  Churches  of  Borne  and  of  Smyrna, 
A  like  testimony  we  have  brought  from  TertuUian*  The  farther 
we  proceed,  the  dearer  the  evidence  becomes,  that  no  ordi* 
nations  took  place,  except  by  those  who  thus  succeeded  .to  the 
ministry  of  the  Apostles,  deriving  their  orders  in  direct  descent 
from  them. 

The  only  difficulty,  which  seems  to  occur,  is  this.  In  tho 
new  Testament  it  is  conceded,  that  Bishop  (eir/cricoiro?)  and 
Presbyter  {wpfafiir^po^)  were  synonymous  and  oopvertible 
terms.  In  after  ages  we  find  them  distinguished;  the  title 
Bishop  being  tied  to  the  first,  the  title  Presby^  to  the  second 
order  of  the  ministry.  Theodoret*  and  Hilary  the  deacon^ 
tell  us,  that  *  the  sam^  persons  were  originally  called  indiscri-; 
minately  bishops  and  presbyters,  whilst  those  who  are  now 
called  bishops,  were  called  Apostles.  But  afterwards  the  name 
Apostle  was  appropriated  to  such  only  as  were  Apostles  indeed, 
and  then  the  name  Bishop  was  given  to  those  who  were  before 
called  Apostles^.'  The  question  is,  Was  this  really  the  state  of 
tho  case  from  the  first*  or  is  it  the  invention  of  a  later  age ! 
Were  there  always  three  orders  of  ministers  I  or  originally  but 


1  Comm,  in  1  Tim,  iii.  1.  *  Hilar.  Diac  t«  Ephes.  ir. 

'  See  Bingham,  E,  A.  Book  n.  eh.  ii.  §  1. 
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two,  the  aristocratical  by  degrees  changing  into  a  monarchioal 
government  ?  There  have  been  many,  (such  as  Blondel,  Daill^, 
Lord  King,  &c.),  ^rho  have  asserted^  that  there  were  but  two 
orders,  prsaiyiers  and  deacons;  that  by  degrees,  where  there 
were  several  presbyters,  one  was  elected  to  preside  over  the 
rest;  but  that  he  was  no  more  distinct  from  them,  than  the 
dean  of  a  cathedral  is  from  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  or  than 
the  rector  or  vicar  of  a  krge  parish  is  from  the  assistant  curates 
and  ministers  of  the  various  chapehries  connected  with  it— -in 
short,  a  ruling  or  presiding  elder,  but  not  a  bishop.  By  degrees, 
they  say,  these  ruling  elders  arrogated  to  themselves  to  be  a 
superior  order  to  their  brethren,  and  claimed  exclusively  that 
authority  to  ordain  and  to  execute  discipline,  which  had  before 
been  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the  presbytery. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, i,  e.  one  hundred  years  after  the  Apostles,  there  existed 
in  the  Church  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons.  Thenceforward,  in  every  part  of  the  world  whither 
Christianiiy  had  spread,  no  Church  was  to  be  found  where 
bishops  did  not  preside  and  ordain.  They  are  well  known 
rules,  that  'what  has  been  religiously  observed  by  the  Apo- 
stolical Churches,  must  appear  to  have  been  handed  down  from 
the  Apostles  themselves ^'  And,  that  'what  is  held  by  the 
Universal  Church,  and  not  ordained  by  any  council,  but  has 
always  been  retained  in  the  Church,  is  to  be  believed  to  have 
eome  down  from  Apostolical  authority  ^'  So  then  the  burden 
of  proof  must  lie  with  those  who  contend,  that  a  custom  uni- 
versalfy  prevailing  at  a  very  early  period  was  an  innovation,  and 
not  a  tradition. 


^  '  €k>n8tabit  id  esse  ab  Apostolts  traditum,  quod  apud  ecclesias  apo* 
stolorum  fuerit  sacrosanctum.' — Tertull.  e,  Mareion,  Lib.  iv.  c.  6;  ctDe 
Prceseript.  c.  17. 

^  *  Quod  uniyersa  tenet  ecclesia,  nee  conciliis  institutam,  sed  semper 
retcntum,  non  nisi  auctoritate  apostolica  traditum  rectissime  creditur.' — 
AugUBtia.  adv.  Donatist.  Lib.  nr.  c.  24,  Tom.  ix.  p.  139. 
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Let  us,  however,  see  whether  the  chain  of  evidence  is  not 
complete  even  from  the  Apostles. 

Clemens  Romanus,  it  is  true,  mentions  only  bishops  and 
deacons,  and  afterwards  presbyters;  from  which  it  has  been 
inferred  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  still  used  indiscri- 
minately for  the  same  office,  as  in  the  new  Testament.  Yet  his 
epistle  contains  at  least  inferential  proof  of  the  existence  of 
three  orders  at  the  time  he  wrote.  In  the  first  place,  he  him* 
self  evidently  writes  with  authority  as  representing  the  whole 
Church  in  the  great  city  of  Rome.  *  The  Church  of  God,  which 
is  at  Rome,  to  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth  ^'  This 
exactly  corresponds  with  what  we  are  told  by  Irenaeus  and  all 
subsequent  testimonies,  that  Clement  was  Bishop  of  Rome* 
Then,  in  speaking  of  the  ministry  as  ordained  by  the  Apostles, 
when  they  themselves  were  about  to  depart,  and  enjoining  the 
laity  to  be  observant  of  it,  he  specially  compares  the  Christian 
Clergy  to  the  three  orders  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  ^  The 
same  care  must  be  had  of  the  persons  that  minister  unto  Him: 
for  the  chief  priest  has  his  proper  services ;  and  to  the  priester 
their  proper  place  is  appointed ;  and  to  the  Levites  appertain 
their  proper  ministries :  and  the  layman  is  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  what  is  commanded  to  laymen*/  This,  be  it  observed, 
IS  exactly  the  language  of  later  fathers.  In  allusion  to  thiff 
resemblance  the  presbyters  are  constantly  called  $acerdats$;  the 
bishop,  iummiu  saeerdos;  the  deacons,  Lmta.  And  it  will 
facilitate  our  understanding  of  the  whole  question,  if  we  bear 
in  mind,  that,  as  the  high  priest  was  still  a  priest,  and  only 
distinguished  from  the  other  priests  by  one  or  two  points  of 
official  pre-eminence,  so  the  fathers  constantly  speak  of  the. 
bishop  as  still  a  presbyter  (avfiwpcafiuTepof,  1  Pet.  v.  1),  but 
as  distinguished  from  the  other  presbyters  by  the  power  of 
ordination  and  jurisdiction. 


1  Clom,  1  ad  Cor,  c.  1.  «  c.  40. 
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If  we  believe  the  seven  fihorter  epistles  of  Ignatius  to  be 
genuine,  they  abound  in  passages  concerning  the  three  orders  of 
the  ministry,  so  plain  that  no  language  can  be  stronger  or  more 
significants  If,  on  the  contrary,  v?e  incline  to  receive  the  epis- 
tles of  the  Syriac  version,  not  as  abbreviated,  but  as  the  genuine 
epistles ;  we  have  already  seen  that  they  contain  a  passage  in 
which  subjection  to  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and 
especially  to  the  bishop,  is  most  earnestly  and  solemnly  en* 
joined'. 

In  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  we  are  UAd, 
that  the  cities  and  Churches  of  Asia  sent  their  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons  to  meet  him^ 

Hegesippus  (ab.  a.d.  158)  relates  of  himself,  that  as  he  was 
travelling  to  Rome,  he  communicated  with  many  bishops,  and 
especially  speaks  of  having  intercourse  with  Primus,  the  Bishop 
of  Corinth.  He  also  relates  the  succession  of  certain  bishops  of 
Rome.  And  speaks  of  Simon  the  son  of  Cleopas  as  second 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem^  Here  we  find  the  three  great  cities^ 
Jerusalem,  Rome  and  Corinth,  in  each  of  which  there  must 
have  been  several  presbyters,  yet  still  presided  over  by  a  single 


Irenseus  undoubtedly  calls  the  same  persons  by  the  name 
of  bishops  and  presbyters;  but  we  should  be  misled  by  the 
mere  indiscriminate  use  of  names,  if  we  concluded,  that  there- 
fore there  was  in  his  day  no  such  thing  as  a  church-officer 
superior  to  the  general  body  of  presbyters.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  already  seen  that  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  power  of 
tracing  up  the  succession  of  ministers  in  the  Churches  un- 
broken to  the  Apostles ;  and  this  succession  he  traces,  not  by 


^  See  Ign.  ad  Ephes.  3,  4,  6,  6 ;  Magne$.  2,  6, 13 ;  Troll.  2,  7;  PhUor 
delph.  1,  4,  7,  10 ;  Smym,  8,  12 ;  Polyc.  6. 

3  EptMi.  ad  Polycarp.  c.  6,  cited  abore. 
»  Martyr.  Xgnatius,  Coteler.  n.  p.  174. 
«  Ap.  Eoseb.  H.E.  rr.  22. 
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the  whole  body  of  presbyters  in  each,  but  by  the  single  indi* 
viduals  at  the  head.  Thus,  he  says,  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  gave  the  bishopric  of  Rome  to  Linus,  to  him  succeeded 
Anacletus,  to  Anacletus  Clemens,  to  Clemens  Evarestus,  to  him 
Alexander,  then  Sixtus,  Tdesphorus,  Hyginus,  Pius,  Ajiicetus, 
Soter,  Eleutherius.  In  the  like  nuumer  he  speaks  of  a  regular 
descent  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  from  Polycarp^ 
Here  it  is  evident,  that  the  regular  ordination  and  succession  of 
doctrine  in  the  Church  is  maintained  not  by  parity  of  presbyters, 
but  by  successive  ordination  of  chief  pastors,  who  in  their  turn 
had  power  to  ordain  others. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Clement  of  Alexandria 
considers  '  the  degrees  (ol  irpoKoirai)  in  the  Church  on  earth  of 
bishops^  presbyters,  and  deacons,  to  be  imitations  of  the  angelio 
glory,  and  of  that  dispensation  which  is  said  to  await  those  who 
live  in  righteousness  according  to  the  Gospd.  These,  according 
to  the  Apostle,  being  raised  into  the  clouds,  will  first  minist^ 
(SioKweiv),  iheay  receiving  an  advancement  in  glory,  be  enrolled 
in  the  presbytery,  until  they  come  to  the  perfect  man'.'  Here 
it  is  evident  that  Clement  alludes  to  the  existence  of  three 
orders  in  the  ministry,  which  might  successively  be  passed 
through,  and  which  he  fancifully  cOnmders  like  the  progressive 
degrees  of  glory  hereafter.  Elsewhere  also  he  speaks  of  pres- 
byters, bishops,  and  deacons,  saying  that  there  are  various  pre- 
cepts or  suggestions  in  the  Scriptures  pertaining  to  particular 
persons,  '  some  for  presbyters,  some  for  bishops,  some  for  dea- 
Con8^'  &c. 

The  testimony  of  Tertullian  has  already  been  sufficiently 
adduced,  when  we  were  on  the  subject  of  the  distinction  of 
clergy  and  laity.     He,  more  than  once,  enumerates  the  three 


1  Irenee.  Lib.  m.  o.  3. 
•  Stramat,  vi.  p.  793.    See  also  Bp.  Kayo,  Clem.  Alex.  p.  463. 
'  al  flip  frp«{TpvT€pois  al  ie  ewto-KcJiroiff'  at  ic  dt(nc6poif,  k.  t.  X. — Pcedag. 
m.  p.  309. 
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orders^  In  one  instance  he  asserts  that  presbyters  and  deacond 
oould  not  baptize  withont  the  authority  of  the  bishop' ;  chaU 
lenges  heretics  to  trace,  as  the  Catholics  could,  the  succession  of 
their  bishops  to  the  Apostles';  and  complains  that  among  here- 
tics the  offices  of  bishops,  deacons,  presbyters,  and  laics,  were  all 
confounded! 

Origen  continually  distinguishes  between  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.  Bishop  Pearson^  has  quoted  ten  passages  froni 
his  writings^  in  seven  of  which  the  distinction  is  plainly  marked ; 
and  the  three  orders  are  expressly  enumerated. 

All  these  writers  lived  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  Apo* 
6tle9.  St.  John  is  said  to  have  died  a.d.  100,  and  Origen  to 
have  been  bom  ▲.n.  186.  From  the  time  of  Origen  the  case 
admits  of  no  question.  The  first  fifty  of  the  canons  of  the 
Apostles  use  the  word  biskop  thirty-six  times,  in  appropriation  to 
him,  that  is  the  ruler  or  president  of  the  Church,  above  the 
clergy  and  laity ;  twenty-four  times  the  bishop  is  expressly  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  presbyter ;  and  fourteen  times  indicated  as 
having  particular  care  for  government,  jurisdiction,  censures, 
and  ordinations  committed  to  him!  The  first  canon  expressly 
enjoins  that  a  bishop  be  consecrated  by  two  or  three  bishops. 
The  second,  that  a  presbyter  or  deacmi  be  ordmied  by  one 
bishop.  The  thirty-fifth  forbids  bishops  to  ordain  out  of  their 
own  dioceses.    The  thirty^seventb  decrees  synods  of  bishops. 


*  2>«  BapHtmo^  o.  17.  De  Fugd,  o.  11.         •  Ihid,  c.  17,  cited  abore. 

3  De  Praacrip.  HccrtHc.  €.32.  ^  IM.  c.  41,  cited  abore. 

»  Vindicias  Ignat,  ap.  Coteler.  Tom.  n.  Pt.  ii.  p,  320. 

^  See  Bp.  Taylor^s  Episcopacy  Asserted,  Sect  zzir. 

All  this  ocean  in  the  first  fifty  Canons,  vhieh  are  receired  as  authentic^ 
being  quoted  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon, 
Antioch  and  Carthage.  They  were  undoubtedly  not  apostolical,  but  are 
generally  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Bp.  Beveridge 
thinks  they  were  collected  by  dement  of  Alexandria.  They  seem  to  be 
appealed  to  as  authority  by  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Constantino  the  Great,' 
Alexander  of  Alexandria,  and  Athanasius.  Bee  Codex  Canonum  Eccles* 
Prim,  illus.  a  Qui.  Bereregio. 
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The  thirty-eighth  enjoins  bishops  to  have  the  superintendence  of 
all  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  the  thirty-ninth  forbids  presbyterd 
and  deacons  to  do  anything  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
bishop^ 

Having  now  reached  the  age  of  Cyprian,  when  the  existence 
of  a  regular  diocesan  episcopacy  is  not  questioned  by  the  most 
sceptical;  if  we  look  back  on  the  testimonies  above  cited, 
it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  for  scarcely  any  of  the 
undoubted  events  of  ancient  history  does  there  exist  anything 
like  the  weight  of  contemporary  evidence,  that  we  have  from 
the  first,  that,  in  the  first  century  after  the  Apostolic  age,  there 
was  a  marked  distinction  between  bishops,  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons ;  or  that,  if  the  names  of  bishops  and  presbyters  were  not 
always  distinguished,  there  was  still  clearly  a  separation  between 
the  functions  of  the  ordinary  presbyter  and  those  of  the  presi^ 
dent,  chief  priest,  or  bishop  of  the  Church.  There  is  nothing 
like  such  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  laws  of  Draco,  or  the 
usurpation  of  Pisistratus,  of  the  kingdom  of  Croesus,  or  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  for  the  wars  of  Carthage,  or  the  very 
being  of  such  persons  as  Brennus,  or  Pyrrhus,  or  Hannibal 

In  the  age  of  Cyprian  {Le.  about  a.d.  250),  we  have 
abundant  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  Church.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  had  forty-four 
presbyters  under  him';  that  Cyprian  himself  in  like  manner 
presided  over  a  considerable  body  of  presbyters.  The  latter 
never  hesitates  to  claim  supreme  authority,  under  Gk)d,  over  his 
presbyters  and  deacons ;  and  complains  bitterly  if  any  of  the 
presbytery  give  not  due  honour  to  him  as  their  bishop  ^  The 
privileges  of  the  presbytery  were  indeed  carefully  preserved  to 


1  Beveregii  Synodicon,  Tom.  i.  pp.  1,  24 — 27.         ^  Euseb.  vi.  43. 

s  See,  for  ioBtance,  EpUtoL  xvi.  *  Qaod  enim  non  periculom  metnere 
debemus  de  oflfensa  Domini  quando  aliqui  de  presbyteris  nee  Evangelii 
noc  loci  Bui  memores,  sed  neque  futurum  Domini  judicium,  neque  nunc 
Bibi  propositum  episcopum  cogitantes,  quod  nunquam  omnino  sub  ante- 
ceesoribus  factum  est,  cum  contomelia  pnopositi  totum  sibi  vendicant?" 
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them;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  at  this  early 
period,  nearly  so  great  an  imparity  prevailed  as  we  afterwards 
meet  with.  The  dioceses  were  very  small  compared  with  their 
extent  in  modem  times.  One  bishop  generally  had  the  care  of 
one  large  town  and  its  immediate  suburbs :  whence  the  original 
liame  of  a  diocese  was  not  Sioiiaiais  (diocese)^  but  vapoiKia 
(parochia),  a  word  not  expressmg,  as  of  late  times,  a  single 
congregation  or  parish,  but  implying  the  whole  town  and  its  im-» 
mediate  neighbourhood ;  that  is,  such  a  precinct  or  district  as  a 
single  bishop  could  govern  with  the  assistance  of  his  presbyters'. 
The  power  of  bishops  too  over  their  presbyters  was,  in  early 
times,  limited  in  many  ways.  The  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d. 
348)  ordained,  that  three  bishops  should  judge  a  deacon,  and 
not  less  than  six  should  censure  a  presbyter  ^  Presbyters  were 
always  looked  on  as  assessors  and  counsellors  to  their  bishop'* 
Bishops  weighed  all  things  by  common  advice,  and  did  nothing 
but  after  deliberation,  and  with  consent  of  their  clergy^.  Pres- 
byters were  considered  as,  equally  with  the  bishops,  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  the  priestly  office^;  and  in  the  African 
Churches  and  the  Latin,  though  not  in  the  East,  all  the  presby- 
ters present  assisted  the  bishop  in  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter, 
by  laying  their  hands  on  his  head^. 


^  See  Saiccr,  b.  t.  napoutia ;  and  Bingham,  E.  A,  Bk.  ix.  c.  2. 

s  Condi.  Carthag.  i.  Can.  11 ;  See  Bingham,  Bk.  ii.  eh.  iii.  sect.  9. 

•  2i;/i0ovXot  TOW  iincK^iroVy  uwtbpiov  Kai  /SovXij  rrji  tackrfa'ias, — ConstU, 
ApoMtol.  Lib.  n.  c  28. 

^  *  Quando  a  primordio  episcopatuB  mei  Btatuerim,  nihil  Bine  consilio 
vcsiro,  et  sine  conBensa  plebis,  mea  priyata  sententia  gerere.' — Cyprian. 
Bpist  xiT. ;  Op.  Cyp.  Epist.  p.  38. 

'Omni  actu  ad  me  perlato  placuit  contrahl  preebyterium,  qui  et 
hodie  pnesentes  fuenint,  at  firmato  consilio,  quid  circa  personam  eorum 
obsenrari  deberet,  consensu  omnium  statueretur.' — Cornelius  Cypriano, 
Epbt.  XLix.  5  Op.  Cypr.  Epist.  p.  92.  See  Bingham,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  xix.  sect.  8. 

*  *Qui  cum  Episcopo  Presbyteri  sacerdotal i  honore  conjuncti.'— 
Cyprian,  ad  Lucian.  Epist.  LXi.  See  Bingham,  ii.  xix.  14. 

^  It  was  so  ordained  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  and  there  is 
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Yet  there  is  no  example  of  ordination  ever  being  entrusted 
to  presbyters  only.  On  one  occasion^  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
named  CoUuthus,  pretended  to  act  as  a  bishop,  but  a  council  of 
bishops,  assembled  at  Alexandria  under  Hosius  (a.d.  324),  do- 
Glared  his  ordinati(»is  null  and  void^ 

Those,  who  advocate  the  parity  of  bishops  and  presbyters, 
appeal  to  the  language  of  St.  Chxysostom  and  St.  Jerome ;  who 
undoubtedly  maintained  with  great  earnestness  the  dignity  of 
the  office  of  presbyter,  and  esteemed  it  very  little  inferior  to 
the  episcopate.  Yet  their  very  words  distinctly  shew  that  in 
one  point,  and  that  the  point  now  in  question,  the  bish<^  had  a 
power  not  entrusted  to  the  presbyter.  St.  Chrysostom  says 
that  *  bishops  excel  presbyters  only  in  tie  jxnoer  of  ordinatianK'' 
And  St.  Jerome  asks,  'what  does  a  bishop  which  a  presbyter 
does  not,  excq>t  ordaining^  1^  It  is  true,  that  St.  Jerome, 
arguing  from  the  language  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  contends 
that  EpUccypm  and  Presbyter  originally  designated  the  same 
office,  and  thinks  that  one  was  afterwards  placed  above  the  rest, 
to  avoid  schism  in  the  Church.  This,  however,  is  evidently  only 
his  own  private  inference  from  Scripture.  He  relates  indee<I, 
that  at  Alexandria,  from  the  time  of  St.  Mark  to  Heraclas  and 
Dionysius,  the  presbyters  used  to  elect  one  from  among  them- 
selves, and,  having  placed  him  aloft  {in  excddori  gradu),  saluted 
him  Episcopus ;  as  if  an  army  should  make  a  general  {impe- 
rator),  or  a  body  of  deacons  an  archdeacon^  But  we  cannot 
infer  from  this,  that  St.  Jerome  means  to  say,  that  there  was 


a  rule  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria.   See  Bingham,  ii.  zix.  10. 

^  Atbanas.  0pp.  I.  p.  732,  Colon.  See  Bingham,  n.  iii.  6 ;  Palmer^ 
On  the  Church,  Pfc.  vi.  di.  iv. 

*  XftpoTopitf  fiovfj, — Horn,  II.  in  1  ad  Tim, 

s  *  Quid  enim  facit,  excepta  ordinationej  episcopus,  quod  presbyter  non 
faciat.' — EpisU  ad  Evangdium^  Ep.  101 ;  Op.  Tom.  iv.  pars  ii.  p.  802, 
od.  Benedict,  j  AL  ad  Evagrium^  Ep.  86,  Tom.  n.  p.  611.  Paris.  1602. 

*  Ibid. 
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no  distinct  consecration  of  the  bishop  so  elected;  for  it  id 
merely  of  the  election,  not  of  the  ordination  of  their  bishop,  that 
he  speaks ;  and  he  simply  adduces  this  as  an  instance  of  what  he  ' 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  ancient  forms  of  episcopacy ;  viz.  the 
appointment  by  the  presbyters  of  one  from  among  themselves 
to  preside  over  them'. 

Hilary  the  deacon  says,  that  '  the  ordination  of  bishop  and 
presbyters  is  the  same,  for  both  are  priests ;  but  the  bishop  is 
first;  for  every  bishop  is  a  presbyter,  not  every  presbyter  a 
bishopV  All  this  is  true,  except  inasmuch  as  he  says  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  and  a  presby- 
ter;  and  this  is  evidently  the  private  opinion  (deduced  from  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,)  of  a  person  not  much  to  be  relied  on,  and 
who  afterwards  joined  the  Luoiferian  schism.  What  he  says  in 
another  place',  that  'in  Egypt,  even  to  his  days,  presbyters 
sealed  (consignant),  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop,'  does  not  mean 
that  they  ordained^  but  that  they  confirmed;  and,  no  doubt,  in 
the  early  ages,  presbyters  were  sometimes  permitted  to  confirm, 
by  delegation  of  the  episcopal  power*. 

The  only  decided  opponent  of  episcopacy  in  primitive  times 
was  Aerius,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  his  bishop,  Eustathius, 
and  was  thence  led,  among  other  errors,  to  declare  that  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  altogether  equal,  and  that  a  presbyter  could 
ordain  as  well  as  a  bishop.  Epiphanius  says  he  was  altogether 
an  Arian  heretic  (Apeiavos  iieu  to  irav).  His  sentiments  were 
wholly  rejected  by  the  Catholics,  and  his  sect  driven  from 


*  Sec  Bishop  Hall,  Episcopacy  of  Divine  Rights  Pt.  n.  Sect.  16;  Bp. 
J.  Taylor,  On  Episcopacy,  Sect.  32 ;  Bingham,  n.  iii.  5 ;  Palmer,  On  Vie 
Churchy  Pt.  VI.  ch.  iv. 

*  /»  1  Tim.  iii.  in  Oper,  Ambros. 

s  In  Ephes.  ir.  '  Denique  apud  ^gyptum  presbyteri  coDsignant,  &i 
prsesens  non  sit  cpiscopus.' 

*  Sec  BiDghom,  Bk.  xu.  ch.  11.  sect.  2,  4 ;  Palmer,  Pt  vi.  ch.  i.  vi. 
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all  quarters  of  the  Church' ;  it  being  a  settled  doctrine  at  that 
day,  that  the  order  of  bishops  excelled  the  order  of  presbyters, 
'inasmuch  as  the  order  of  bishops  can  beget  fathers  to  the 
Church  by  ordination,  but  the  order  of  presbyters  can  but  beget 
3ons  by  baptism '."* 

The  review,  then,  which  has  been  taken  of  the  primitive 
testimony,  proves  this;  that,  in  the  earliest  ages,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world  whither  the  Church  had  penetrated,  whilst 
all  Churches  had  their  regular  ministers  of  the  two  orders  of 
presbyters  and  deacons,  yet  in  every  city  there  was  one  chief 
presbyter,  presiding  over  the  clergy  of  that  city  and  its  suburb 
(^7rapoucla)f  and  that  to  him  was  committed  the  power  of  ordi* 
nation,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Article,  he  had  ^  public  autho- 
rity given  him  in  the  Church,  to  call  and  send  ministers  into 
the  Lord's  Vineyard.'  Whether  he  was  to  be  esteemed  of  a 
different  order,  or  of  the  same  order,  differing  only  in  degree  ^ 
in  any  case,  by  universal  consent,  he  was  the  minister  of  ordi. 
nation.  Other  presbyters,  equally  with  him,  received  authority 
to  teach,  to  baptize,  to  minister  the  Eucharist;  but  he  only 
had  authority  to  ordain.  Such  authority  was  believed  to  have 
been  derived  to  bishops  from  the  Apostles.     And  the  principle 


1  Epiphanius,  Haeres,  75 ;  August.  Hcerea,  53. 

*  Epiphanius,  TbicL 
^  The  fathers,  the  schoolmen  and  diyines,  both  of  the  Roman  and 
reformed  episcopal  churches,  hare  seemed  doubtful  whether  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  of  different  degrees  in  the  same  order,  or  of  different 
orders.  The  distinction  between  presbyter  and  deacon  has  always  been 
esteemed  as  greater  than  that  between  bishop  and  presbyter;  the  emi- 
nence of  the  bishop  over  the  presbyter  consisting  chiefly  in  the  power  of 
ordination,  Mr.  Palmer  enumerates  as  advocates  for  identity  of  order, 
but  inferiority  of  degree,  Clemens  Romanus,  Polyoarp,  Irenseus,  Clemens 
Aloxand.,  Tertullian,  Firmilian,  Jerom,  Hilary  the  deacon,  Chrysostom^ 
Augustine,  Theodoret,  Sedulius,  Primasius,  Isidore  Hispalensis,  Bedo, 
Alcuin,  the  Synod  of  Aiz,  in  819,  Amalarius,  Hugo  S.  Victor,  Peter  Lom- 
bard, Alexander  Alensis,  Bonayentura,Albertu8  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas* 
8cotu8,  Cajetan,  Durandus,  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  many  reformers  of 
the  16th  century.    Palmer,  Pt.  vi.  ch.  i. 
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on  which  their  ordinations  were  deemed  valid,  was,  not  merely^ 
that  thej  themselves  had  the  priestly  office,  but  that  they  had 
received  authority  (authority  by  re^lar  episcopal  descent)  to- 
^ve  ordination  and  mission  to  others. 

Those  who  maintain  the  validity  of  presbyterian  orders,  do 
so  on  the  ground  that  bishops  were  themselves  but  presbyters. 
Those  who  maintain  that  episcopal  ordination  is  necessary^ 
reply  that,  even  though  bishops  be  themselves  presbyters,  yet 
they  only,  and  not  all  presbyters  alike,  had  the  authority  to 
ordain ;  and  therefore  that  without  them  ordination  could  not 
take  place.  This  was  the  constant  creed  of  the  fathers,  and  the 
schoolmen  after  them. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  later  writers  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  have  not  greatly  insisted  on  the  three  orders,  but  have 
generally  classed  together  the  first  and  second,  bishops  and 
presbyters,  under  the  common  name  of  sacerdotes^  priests;  in* 
fluenced  herein  by  the  high  importance  which  they  attached 
to  the  priesthood,  and  by  the  disposition  to  reserve  supreme 
episcopal  authority  to  the  pope^  Yet  they  have  pever  thought 
of  permitting  any  bqt  the  bishop  to  administer  ordination, 
which  is  by  them  esteemed  a  Sacrament  of  the  Church ;  but 
have  ever  held  bishops  to  be  successors  of  the  Apostles,  superior 
to  presbyters,  and  qualified,  which  the  other  clergy  were  not» 
to  confirm  and  to  ordain*. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Lutherans,  meeting 
with  nothing  but  opposition  from  the  bishops,  were  constrained 
to  act  without  them.    Yet  Luther  and  his  followers  constantly 


1  The  Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  xxm.  cap.  2,  reckons  seven  orders  of 
ministerB,  sacerdotes,  diaconi,  subdiaconi,  acolythi,  exorcistss,  lectorest 
ostiarii.  The  Council  of  Nice  itself  (Can.  3)  had  given  the  name  of 
i^fjpoi  to  others  besides  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons :  and  the  third 
Council  of  Carthage  made  a  canon  (Can.  23)  on  purpose  to  confirm  the 
title  to  them.    (Bingham,  l  y.  7). 

s  Yid.  Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  xxm.  cap.  4. 
Vol.  IL  S 
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acted  under  appeal  to  a  general  counciL  The  Confession  of 
Augsbargh  fully  conoeded  to  bishops  the  power  of  the  keys, 
ji.  0.  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  of  remitting  and  retwiing  sins,  and 
of  administering  the  Sacraments^;  and  declared  that  bishops 
should  retain  all  their  legitimate  authority,  if  only  they  would 
not  urge  such  traditions  as  could  not  be  kept  with  a  good 
ponscienoe^  The  Lutherans  earnestly  protested,  that  they 
much  wished  to  retain  episcopacy,  but  that  the  bishops  forced 
them  to  reject  sound  doctrine,  and  therefore  they  were  unable 
to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  them ;  and  they  *  openly  testified 
io  the  world,  that  they  would  willingly  continue  the  canonical 
government,  if  only  the  bishops  would  cease  to  exercise  cruelty 
upon  the  Churches^' 

The  Calvinists,  though  in  like  manner  rejecting  their  bishops, 
who  would  have  bound  them  to  Rome,  declared  themselves 
ready  to  submit  to  a  lawful  hierarchy.  Calvin  said,  that  those 
who  oould  not  submit  themselves  to  such,  were  deserving  of  any 
anathema^     Even  Beza  thought  it  insane  to  reject  all  episco- 


^  Confess.  August  De  Potestate  Ecclesuutica^  SyUogey  pp.  151,  225. 

«  im.  pp.  167,  231. 

s  *  Episcopi  sacerdotes  noatros  aut  cogunt  hoc  doctrinse  genus,  quod 
confessi  sumus,  abjicere  et  damnare,  aut  noya  et  inaudita  crudelitate 
miseros  et  innooentes  oecidunt.  H»  causa  impediunt  quo  minus  agnos- 
cant  hos  episcopos  nostri  sacerdotes.  Ita  seevitia  episcoporum  in  causa 
est,  quare  alicubi  dissolyitur  ilia  canonica  politia,  quam  nos  magnopere 
cupiebamuB  conseryare.  Ipsi  yiderint  quomodo  rationem  Deo  redditurl 
sint,  quod  dissipant  ecclesiam.  Porro  l^o  iterum  yolumus  testatum,  nos 
libenter  conservaturos  esse  ecclesiasticam  et  canonicam  polltiam,  si  modo 
episcopi  desinant  in  nostras  ecclesias  VBdYivQ,' -^  Apologia  Confessio- 
ma,  Art  vn.  §  24.  See  Bp.  Hall's  Episcopacy,  Int.  Sect.  3.  The  aboye 
passage  is  giyen  at  greater  length  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  TheophUui  Anglic 
coHus,  ch.  xi. 

^  *  Talem  nobis  hierarchiam  si  exhibeant  in  qua  sic  emineant  episcopi, 
Hi  Ohristo  Bubesse  non  recusent,  ut  ab  Bio  tanquam  ab  unico  Capite 
pendeant  et  ad  Ipsum  referantur : .  . . .  turn  vero  nullo  non  anathemate 
dignos  fatear,  si  qui  erunt,  qui  non  eam  reverentur,  summaque  obe- 
diontia  obseryant' — Oalyin.  De  Necesntate  Reform.  EccUs,  See  also 
Institute  rv.  c.  10.    See  Hall,  as  above. 
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paoy ;  and  wished,  that  the  Church  of  England  might  contmue 
to  enjoy  for  ever  that  aingcdar  bounty  of  Ood^ 

John  Knox  himself  was  not  a  favourer  of  that  party  of 
mmisters,  which  Andrew  MeWill  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  but  may  be  considered  as  more  or  less  a 
witness  for  the  distinction  of  bishops  and  presbyters*. 

In  the  English  Church  the  primitive  rule  of  episcopal  or« 
dination  and  apostolical  descent  has  never  been  infringed*  The 
Article  under  consideration  is  the  only  authorized  formulary 
which  seems  in  the  least  degree  ambiguous.  The  ambiguity, 
however,  is  not  real  but  apparent  only;  as  it  is  clearly  stated 
that  not  all,  who  are  themsdves  ministers,  can  ordain ;  but 
only  those  invested  with  public  authority  in  the  Church  to  send 
others  into  the  YineyiUHi.  This  is  a  complete  description  of 
a  bishop,  who  is  a  chief  presbyter,  invested,  over  and  above 
other  presbyters,  with  the  power  of  sending  labourers  into  the 
Vineyard. 

The  first  germ  of  this  Article  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
Articles  agreed  on  between  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican  divines, 
A.  D.  1538^  About  the  same  year,  or  soon  after,  a  paper  was 
written  by  Cranmer,  De  Ordine  et  Ministmo  Saoerclctum  ei 
Episcoparum,  in  which  the  divine  authority  of  priests  and  bishops, 
the  superiority  of  bishops,  and  their  succession  from  the  Apostles, 
are  strongly  maintained^.  The  same  kind  of  language  is  used  in 
the  iMtitutian  of  a  Christian  Man,  set  forth  nearly  at  the  same 
time  or  somewhat  earlier*.  In  the  year  1640,  Henry  Vlllth,  in 
regard  of  a  more  exact  review  of  the  ImtUfUion  of  a  Christian 
Ma%  appointed  several  learned  men  to  deliberate  about  sundry 


1  *  Froator  sane  ista  Bingulari  Dei  beneficentia,  qoso  atinam  illi  Bit 
perpctua/ — Btza  ad  Saran,  apud  Hall,  Episcopaeyf  Sect.  4. 

*  HarlDgton's  Notm  on  ths  Church  qf  Scotkmdf  eh.  ill. 
»  Cranmer's  Works,  by  Jenkjns,  Vol.  iv.  p.  286. 

«  Ibid.  p.  300. 

*  Formularie$  o/FaUh  tn  the  Bei^  ofBenry  VIIL  p.  101. 
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points  of  religion,  and  to  give  in  their  sentiments  distinctly.  Seven* 
teen  questions  were  proposed  to  them  concerning  the  Sacraments 
and  ordination  \  All  agreed,  except  one,  that  bishops  had  the 
authority  to  make  presbyters ;  and  almost  all  agreed  that  none 
l>esides  had  this  power.  Their  general  opinion  was,  that  a 
bishop  further  required  consecration,  though  Cox  thought  insti- 
tution with  imposition  of  hands  sufficient.  But  at  this  time 
Cranmer  appears  to  have  been  much  wavering  on  the  subject  of 
ordination.  He  had  imbibed  a  very  high  notion  of  the  Divine 
prerogative  of  Christian  princes;  and  some  of  his  answers  in- 
dicate a  belief  that  Christian  kings,  as  well  f»  bishops,  had 
power  to  ordain  ministers.  Still  he  adds,  as  if  doubtful  of 
the  soundness  of  his  position,  *  This  is  mine  opinion  and  sentence 
at  this  present,  which  nevertheless  I  do  not  temerariously  de^ 
fine,  but  refer  the  judgment  thereof  wholly  to  your  majesty*/ 
Several  of  the  other  divines,  ha^  afterwards  a  hand  in  drawing 
up  the  Liturgy  and  the  Ordinal ;  and  all  had  expressed  opinions 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  Archbishop.  But  the  Archbishop's 
own  appears  to  have  been  only  a  theory  hastily  taken  up,  and 
as  speedily  relinquished,  at  a  period  when  all  opinions  were 
undergoing  a  great  revolution,  and  when  the  reformers  were 
generally  inclined  to  overrate  the  regal,  and  underrate  the 
episcopal  authority ;  since  kings  in  most  parts  of  Europe  fos- 
tered, and  bishops  checked  the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Necessary  Doctrine^  which  was 
the  result  of  this  review  of  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man^ 
contains  the  strongest  language  concerning  *  order/  as  ^the 
gift  or  grace  of  ministration  in  Christ's  Church,  given  of  God 
to  Christian  men  by  the  consecration  and  imposition  of  the 


1  Strype'B  Commen.  p.  110. 
■  See  Jenkyns'  Cranmer^  Vol.  II.  p.  98,  where  Cranmer's  answers 
are  given.  All  the  replies  are  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Burnet  On 
the  Reformation^  and  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History.    See  also  Jenkyns' 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Oranmer,  Vol.  i.  p.  zxxii.  &C 
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bishop's  hands/  and  concerning  a  continual  succession  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world'.  This  was  set  forth  a.  d.  1543.  In 
15489  Cranmer  himself  put  out  what  is  called  Cranmer's  Gate* 
chism,  which,  though  not  written  by  him,  was  translated  and 
published  by  his  authority.  In  this  the  Apostolical  descent^ 
Episcopal  ordination,  and  the  power  of  the  Keys,  are  strongly 
enforced  and  greatly  enlarged  uponi.  Bishop  Burnet  remarks 
on  it,  that  ^  it  is  plain  that  Cranmer  had  now  quite  laid  aside 
those  singular  opinions  which  he  formerly  held  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical functions;  for  now  in  a  work  which  was  wholly  his 
own,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  other,  he  fully  sets  forth 
(heir  divine  institution'.'  In  1549,  Cranmer  and  twelve  other 
divines  drew  up  the  Ordinal^  where  it  is  declared  that,  '  from 
the  Apostles'  times,  there  hath  been  three  orders  of  Ministers 
in  Christ's  Church ;  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons:'  it  is  said, 
that  none  were  admitted  to  them  but  *  by  public  prayer,  with 
imposition  of  hands ; '  and  it  is  enjoined  that  hereafter  all  per- 
sons to  be  ordained  shall  be  admitted  according  to  the  form  laid 
down  in  the  Ordinal,  which  is  the  same  as  that  still  used  in  the 
Church  of  England.  In  1552,  the  Reformatio  Legwa  was 
published,  the  chief  writer  of  which  was  the  Archbishop.  In 
this  again  the  three  orders,  of  bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon, 
are  distinctly  treated  of.  For  bishops  are  claimed  the  powers 
of  jurisdiction  and  ordination,  and  all  three  orders  are  spoken  of 
as  evidently  holding  their  offices  on  Scriptural  authority  and  by 
Divine  appointment^.  Cranmer  therefore  could  only  have  enter- 
tained for  a  short  time  the  peculiar  opinions  which  in  1540  he 
unhappily  expressed^     It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the 


1  See  at  length  jPortnu/art^  o/Faithy  p»  277. 
>  See  Cranmer's  Catechism,  p.  193,  ko.  Oxford,  1829. 
«  Burnet,  Bistort/  of  Reformation,  Vol.  n.  Pt.  2. 
4  Rtform,  Leg.  Tit.  De  Ecclena  et  Ministris  Ejus,  capp.  3,  4, 10—12. 
•  The  question  concerning  Archbishop  Cranmer's  remarkable  expres- 
sions in  1640,  and  subsequent  change  of  opinion,  is  ably  disposed  of  by 
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Ordinal  is  expressly  sanctioned  and  authorized,  not  only  as 
part  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  by  the  XXXVIth 
Article*:  and  we  may  observe,  that  not  only  is  episcopal  ordi- 
nation enjoined  by  it,  but  in  its  present  form  it  forbids  that 
any  shall  hereafter  be  'accounted  or  taken  to  be  a  lawful 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  in  the  United  Church  of  England  or 
Ireland,  or  suffered  to  execute  any  of  the  said  functions,  except 
he  be  called,  tried,  examined,  and  admitted  thereunto,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  hereafter  following,  or  hath  had  formerly 
episcopal  consecration  or  ordination^/ 


Chancellor  Harington,  Sueeemon  cf  Biahopi  t»  ths  Church  of  EngUmd. 
See  also  his  Tuh>  Ordination  Sermons,  Exetmr,  1845. 

1  The  Church  of  England  has  always  acted  on  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal,  although  many  of  her  writers  hare  shewn 
consideration  for  the  diffioolties  of  the  Continental  Protestants.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  Vol.  i.  p.  76,  that  *  in 
the  year  1603  the  prorince  of  Canterbury'  (i.  0.  in  Canon  55)  'solemnly 
recognized  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  Church  in  which  episcopal  ordina- 
tion was  unknown*  as  a  branch  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.' 
This  statement  has  been  clearly  disproyed  by  Chancellor  Harington,  who 
has  demonstrated  that  at  least  a  titular  episcopacy  then  existed  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  there  was '  a  full  determination  to  restore  a  regularly-con- 
secrated episcopacy/  See  a  Letter  on  the  LVih  Canon,  and  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  by  £.  C.  Harington,  M.A,    Riringtons,  1851, 

>  The  following  writers  may  be  consulted  by  the  student,  both  as  con- 
taining the  arguments  fbr  episcopacy  and  the  succession  of  ministers,  and 
as  shewing  the  judgment  of  the  great  Anglican  divines  on  the  subject 
Hooker,  Book  vn. ;  Hall,  Episcopacy  of  Divine  Right;  Taylor,  On  Epir 
scopacy ;  Chillingworth,  Divine  Institution  of  Episcopacy  ;  Leslie,  On  ths 
(iuali/lcaHons  to  administer  tA«  Saer€iments  ;  Potter,  On  Church  Govern^ 
fnenti  Bingham,  E.  A,  Bk.  n. ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  Part  yi. 
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Section  II. 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

WE  may  proceed  as  in  the  last  section  to  shew  that, 
I.  There  is  a  regular  order  of  ministers  in  the  Christian 
Church  set  apart  for  sacred  offices,  and  that  no  one  may  assume 
their  functiims,  except  he  be  lawfuDy  called  and  sent. 

II.  There  are  regular  ministers  of  ordination,  to  whom 
public  authority  is  given  to  send  labourers  into  the  Vineyard. 

I.  The  example  of  the  old  Testament  priesthood  is  dearly 
to  the  point.  One  out  of  the  twelve  tribes  was  set  apart  for 
sacred  offices  in  general,  and  of  that  tribe  one  whole  family  tor 
special  priestly  ministration. 

It  is  said  truly,  that  the  priesthood,  and  especially  the  high 
priesthood,  was  typical  of  Christ.  He  is  the  great  High  Priest 
over  the  House  of  God.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  all  other 
priesthood  has  ceased.  It  is  however  equally  true,  that  the 
kings  and  prophets  of  old  were  as  much  types  of  Christ  as 
were  the  high  priests.  Christ  is  our  Prophet,  Priest  and  King. 
Yet  still  it  IB  lawful  that  there  should  be  kings  and  prophets 
under  the  Gospel,  for  we  read  of  many  prophets  in  the  Church; 
(Acts  iL  17 ;  xi.  27 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xv.  32  ;  xxi.  9,  1 0  ;  1  Cor.  xii. 
28 ;  Eph.  iv.  11) ;  and  we  are  specially  enjoined  to  *  honour  the 
king'  (1  Pet.  ii.  17). 

In  one  sense,  doubtless,  there  are  no  such  prophets,  kings  or 
priests  now,  as  there  were  under  the  Law.  Kings  were  then 
rulers  of  the  theocracy,  vicegerents  of  God  in  governing  the 
Church  of  God.  Prophets  were  sent  to  prepare  the  way  of 
Him  who  was  to  come.  Priests  offered  up  daily  sacrifice  of 
propitiation,  in  type  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.  So,  in  such  a  sense,  are  there  now 
neither  prophets,  priests,  nor  kings.     But  as  the  coming  of  the 
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King  and  Prophet  has  not  abolished  the  kingly  or  prophetic 
office,  so  the  coming  of  the  Oreat  High  Priest  has  not  of 
necessity  done  away  with  all  priestly  functions  in  the  Church, 
but  only  with  such  as  of  their  own  nature  belonged  to  the 
typical  ^  and  ceremonial  dispensation.  Nay !  we  may  fairly 
argue,  that  as  sacred  things  in  the  old  Testament  needed  the 
ministry  of  consecrated  officers,  so  the  still  more  sacred  things 
of  the  new  Testament  would  be  likely  to  need  the  attendance 
of  those  specially  set  apart.  And  without  controversy  the 
Gospel  and  Sacraments  are  greater  and  more  sacred  than  the 
Law  and  the  sacrifices ;  and  hence  *•  if  the  ministration  of  death 
. . .  was  glorious/  we  could  easily  ima^ne  that  the  '  ministration 
of  the  Spirit  would  be  rather  glorious ;'  that  '  if  the  minis- 
iration  of  condemnation  was  glory,  much  more  would  the 
ministration  of  righteousness  exceed  in  glory'  (2  Cor.  iii.  7,  8,  9). 
In  the  old  Testament  the  priests  were  appointed,  first  to 
minister  in  the  sacrifices,  and  then  to  teach  the  people  (Lev: 
X.  11 ;  Deut.  zxziiL  10  ;  Hagg.  ii.  11 ;  Mai.  il  7).  We  still 
need  the  ministration,  not  of  sacrifices,  but  of  Sacraments ;  and 
the  instruction  of  the  Church  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  the 
instruction  of  the  Jews. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  all  Christians  ixe  priests,  and  that 
a  distinct  ministry  is  therefore  needless  and  inconsistent  (seo 
1  Pet.  ii.  9  ;  Rev.  i.  6,  v.  10).  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
wherever  Christians  are  said  to  be  priests^  they  are  also  said 
to  be  kinffs.  We  know  that  the  kingly  character,  which  Christ 
bestows  on  His  people,  has  not  abolished  monarchy ;  why  should 
their  priestly  character  have  abolished  ministry!  Besides 
which,  the  very  passages  in  the  new  Testament,  in  which 
Christians  are  called  a  ^  royal  priesthood,'  '  kings  and  priests,^ 
are  absolute  quotations  from  the  old  Testament,  where  the 
Tery  same  titles  are  given  to  all  the  people  of  the  Jews.  *  Ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  a  holy  nation'  (Exod. 
zix.  6).     The  Septuagint  Version  of  Exodus  and  the  Greek  of 
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St.  Peter  are  almost  the  same,  'the  one  did  not  forbid  a 
special  priesthood  in  Israel ;  the  other  therefore  cannot  disprove 
a  ministry  in  the  Church.  It  was  indeed  argued  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  the  sanctity  of  the  whole  congregation  made  it  useless 
to  have  priests  at  all^  But  how  far  the  argument  was  safe 
the  sequel  shewed,  when  the  earth  swallowed  up  Korah  and  his 
company,  and  fourteen  thousand  of  the  people  died  of  the 
plague,  because  they  had  listened  to  his  reasoning  (Num.  xvi. 
32,  33,  45 — 49).  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  difference  lies 
between  this  statement  of  Korah  and  the  modem  denial  of  a 
Christian  ministry  on  the  ground  that  all  the  Christian  Church 
is  a  holy  and  spiritual  priesthood,  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  can  be,  if  this  be  not,  the  ^gainsaying  of  Core/  so 
stronglj  rebuked  by  St.  Jude  (ver.  11). 

Now  it  was  foretold  by  Isaiah  (Lxvi.  21)  that,  when  the 
Gentiles  were  brought  in,  that  is  in  the  daiyi  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  some  among  them  should  be  taken  *  for  priests  and 
for  Levites.^  This  looks  much  like  a  prophecy  of  a  ministry  to 
be  established  under  the  Gospel,  with  some  analogy  to  that 
under  the  Law.  Accordingly,  our  blessed  Lord,  even  during 
His  own  personal  ministry,  whilst  the  Oreat  High  Priest  was 
bodily  ministering  on  earth,  appointed  two  distinct  orders  of 
ministers  under  Himself,  first  Apostles  (Matt.  x.  1),  secondly, 
the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  1) ;  and  this  with  evident  refer- 
ence to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  seventy  elders 
among  the  Jews.  He  gave  them  power  to  preach  the  Gospel 
(Matt.  X.  7;  Luke  x.  9),  to  bless  those  that  received  them 
(Matt.  X.  12,  13 ;  Luke  x.  5,  6),  to  denounce  God's  judgments 
on  those  that  rejected  them  (Matt.  x.  14 ;  Luke  x.  10,  11). 
He  assured  them  that  he  that  received  them  received  Him,  that 
lie  that  despised  them  despised  Him  (Matt.  x.  40;  Luke  x.  16). 


1  Numb.  xvi.  3 :  *  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  the  whole  con- 
gregation araholy,  every  one  of  them,  and  the  Lord  is  among  them; 
wherefore  thus  lift  ye  up  yourselres  ahore  the  congregation  of  the  Lord?* 
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And  He  further  endued  them  with  miraculous  powers,  because 
of  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  their  ministration.  Moreover,  He 
promised  to  give  them  the  keys  of  the  kingdom^  that  they 
might  bind  and  loose;  i.6.  excommunicate  offenders  and  absolve 
the  penitent  (Matt.  xvi.  19  ;  xviii.  18).  AU  this  was  whilst 
He  Himself  went  in  and  out  among  them,  as  the  chief  minister 
of  His  own  Church.  When  He  was  about  to  suffer,  He  insti- 
tuted one  of  the  Sacraments  of  His  Churdi,  and  gave  especial 
authority  to  the  Apostles  to  minister  it  (Luke  xxiL  19  ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  24,  26.  Compare  1  Cor.  x.  16);  it  being  apparent  from 
the  statement  of  St.  John  that  they  had  before  received  autho* 
rity,  not  only  to  preach,  but  to  baptize  (John  iv.  2).  At  last^ 
when  He  had  risen  from  the  dead,  He  gave  fuller  commission 
to  those,  who  were  now  to  be  the  chief  ministers  in  His  king- 
dom, to  go  forth  with  His  authority  to  preach  and  to  baptize 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19).  He  said  unto  them,  ^  Peace  be  unto  you : 
as  my  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  He 
breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost  ^:  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained^  (Jc^ 
XX.  21,  22,  23).  He  enjoined  them  to  feed  His  sheep  (John 
xxL  15,  17).  Lastly,  He  promised  to  be  '  with  them  alway, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world'  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).  Then  He 
left  the  Church,  thus  organized  with* Apostles  and  elders ;  and 
ten  days  afterwards  sent  down  the  miraculous,  enlightening 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  more  fully  to  qualiiy  His  chosen  mi- 
nisters for  the  work  which  lay  upon  them.  Accordingly  the 
Apostle  says,  '  When  He  ascended  up  on  high,  He  gave  gifts 
unto  men, He  gave  some  (as)  Apostles,  and  some  (as)  pro- 


1  'The  Holy  Qhost,'  for  the  woik  of  the  ministry,  ^e  ordainiiig  m. 
fluences  of  tlie  Spirit.  It  could  not  have  been  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  Spirit,  for  they  had  been  long  liying  under  them ;  nor  was  it  the 
miraculous  baptism  of  the  Church  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  did  not 
come  upon  them  till  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  I. 
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phet0,  and  some,  evangelists,  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers, 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ'  (Eph.  iv.  8,  11,  12,  &o.) 

The  ministry  so  constituted  continued  to  work.  Th^ 
college  of  Apostles  was  perfected  by  the  addition  of  Matthias 
(Acts  i.  26).  The  Apostles  preached,  baptized,  broke  bread, 
{%,$.  ministered  the  Holy  Comoaunion,)  and  governed  the  Church. 
Afterwards,  believers  multipljring,  and  the  Apostles  and  elders 
not  having  leisure  to  attend  to  the  secular  affairs  of  the  Church, 
they  ordained  the  third  order  of  deacons,  whose  ordination  was 
performed  by  laying  on  of  bands ;  and  so  they  also  were  then 
empowered  to  preach  and  to  baptize  (Acts  viii*  5,  12, 13,  88), 
though  not  to  perform  s<Mne  functions  peculiar  to  the  Apostles 
(Acts  viiL  16—17) 

Thenceforward  we  find  baptism,  breaking  <^  bread,  and 
preaching,  ever  performed  by  regular  ministers.  Apostles,  elders, 
deacons.  The  Apostles,  as  they  go  on  their  missionary  jour- 
neys, *  ordain  them  elders  in  every  Church'  (Acts  xiv.  23).  The 
'dders'  meet  with  the  Apostles  in  solemn  council  about  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  2).  When  St.  Paul  takes  leave 
of  the  Churches,  he  sends  to  the  *  elders,*  and  addresses  them 
with  the  exhortation,  '  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all 
the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers, 
to  feed  the  Church  of  God  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His 
own  blood^  (Acts  xx.  17,  28).  We  find  from  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Epistles,  that  the  settled  Churches  had  'bishops  and 
deacons^  (Phil.  i.  1).  St.  Peter  exhorts  the  *  elders'  of  the 
Church  to  'feed  the  flock  of  God'  (1  Pet.  v.  1>  St.  James 
bids  the  sick  to  send  for  the  *  elders  of  the  Church  to  pray  over 
them^  (James  v.  14).  St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself  and  other 
Christian  pastors,  as  'ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God^  (1  Cor.  iv.  1).  He  exhorts  Archippus  to 
take  heed  to  the  ministry,  which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord, 
to  fulfil  it  (Col.  iv.  17).    Especially,  we  find  in  his  Epistles  to 
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Timothy  and  Titus,  that  towards  the  end  of  his  own  Apostle-; 
ahip  he  appointed  others,  who  had  previously  received  the  gift 
of  God  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  (1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6), 
that  they  might,  as  the  Apostles  had  hitherto  done,  ^ordain 
elders  in  every  city'  (Tit.  i.  5;  1  Tim.  i.  3,  v.  21,  22,  fee). 
Directions  are  ^ven  for  proving,  examining  and  commissioning 
elders,  presbyters  or  bishops,  and  deacons,  which  was  to  be 
done  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  those  chief  ministers, 
themselves  thus  apostolically  sent.  (See  1  Tim.  iii,  1 — 13, 
iv.  21,  22 ;  Tit.  i.  5 — 7,  &c.).  The  elders  so  ordained  were  to 
be  esteemed  worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  if  they  ruled 
well  and  laboured  in  the  word  and  doctrine  (1  Tim.  v.  17). 
And  the  Church  is  exhorted  to  obey  those  who  had  thus  ^  the 
rule  over  them,  and  who  watched  for  their  souls  as  they  that 
must  give  account^  (Heb.  xiii.  17). 

Thus  we  find  that  a  regular  ministry  was  established; 
ordained  after  a  set  form,  by  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  Apo* 
sties  or  other  chief  ministers  empowered  by  them ;  that  they 
preached  and  administered  the  Sacraments;  that  they  were 
called  ministers  and  stewards  of  Ood's  mysteries ;  that  they  were 
urged  faithfully  to  fidfil  their  ministry,  and  that  the  people  were 
urged  to  attend  to  them  and  respect  them.  Those  who  sent 
them  forth  were  exhorted  to  be  careful  and  circumspect  how 
they  ordained  them. 

Now,  all  this  proves  that  this  public  office,  not  only  existed, 
but  was  not  to  be  undertaken  except  by  persons  lawfully  called 
and  sent.  St.  Paul  reasons  that  the  Jewish  priesthood  could 
not  be  undertaken,  except  by  him  ^  that  is  called  of  Ood,  as  was 
Aaron  *  (f^eb.  v.  4).  He  even  adds,  that  '  Christ  also  glorified 
not  himself  to  be  made  an  High  Priest  *  (ver.^  5).  But  the  Oospel 
ministry  was  more  glorious  than  that  of  the  Law ;  ^  for  if  the 
ministration  of  condenmation  be  glory,  much  more  doth  the 
ministration  of  righteousness  exceed  in  glory '  (2  Cor.  iii.  d). 
Hence  we  reasonably  should  conclude,  that  it  too  could  not  be 
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Belf-aBsumed.  And  we  find  accordingly  that  the  Apostles  ask^ 
<How  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent!'  (Rom.  x.  15): 
that  they  highly  estimate  the  importance  and  difiBculty  of  the 
office,  saying,  '  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  V  (2  Cor.  ii. 
16)  :  that  they  dissuade  people  from  rashly  seeking  to  intrude 
into  it  (James  iii.  1) :  and  that,  so  far  from  considering  all 
Christians  as  equally  ministers  of  Christ,  they  ask,  *  Are  all 
Apostles,  are  all  prophets,  are  all  teachers  V  (1  Cor.  xii.  29).  On 
the  contrary,  they  plainly  teach  us  that  the  Church  is  a  body^ 
in  which  God  ordains  different  stations  for  different  members^ 
some  to  be  eyes,  others  ears,  some  hands,  others  feet ;  ^11  neces- 
sary, all  to  be  hoAOured,  but  some  in  more  honourable  place  thaa 
^he  rest. 

II.  The  new  Testament  contains  evidence  that  besides  the 
ordinary  ministers,  yiz.  presbyters  and  deacons,  there  were  always 
certwx  chief  presbyters,  who  were  ministers  of  ordination,  hav-r 
pig  authority  to  send  labourers  into  the  Vineyard. 

Under  the  Law,  besides  the  ordinary  priests  and  Levites 
there  was  always  the  high  priest,  and  therefore  three  o^ers  or 
degrees  of  ministry.  When  our  blessed  Lord  Himself  was  upon 
earth.  He  ordained  two  orders  of  ministers  under  Himself,  the 
Apostles  and  the  seventy  disciples.  Here  again  was  a  three* 
fold  cord,  Christ  answering  to  the  high  priest,  the  Apostles  to 
the  priests,  the  seventy  to  the  Levites.  But  our  Lord  was  to 
depart  from  them;  and  for  the  future  government  of  His 
Church  we  find  a  promise,  that  ^  in  the  regeneration^  {i.e,  in  the 
pew  state  of  things  under  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  renovation 
of  the  Church)  the  twelve  Apostles  should  'sit  upon  twelve 
thrones,  judging  tl^e  twelve  tribes  of  Israel'  (Matt.  xix.  28). 
^  What  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  but  the  whole  Church  of 
God !  For  whereof  did  the  first  Christian  Church  consist,  bu^ 
of  converted  Jews !  And  whither  did  our  Saviour  bend  all  His 
allusions,  but  to  them !     They  had  their  twelve  princes  of  the 
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iribes  of  their  /atAer$  (Numb.  i.  16).  They  had  their  seventy 
elders,  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  people  (Numb.  xi.  16,  17). 
The  Son  of  God  affects  to  imitate  His  former  polity,  and  there- 
fore chooses  His  twelve  and  seventy  disciples  to  sway  His  evan- 
gelioal  Churoh^' 

Thus,  when  the  Saviour  in  body  departed  from  them,  He  left 
behind  Him  twelve  Apostles  to  sit  on  the  thrones  or  seats  of 
government  in  the  Church,  and  under  them  seventy  elders  to 
act  with  them,  as  their  fellow-labourers  and  assessors.  (See  Acts 
XV.  2,  &c.).  Soon  after  the  ascension,  the  Apostles  were  moved 
to  appoint  a  third  order,  the  order  of  deacons.  And  thus  once 
more  the  number  was  complete,  resembling  the  number  of  the 
Aaronic  ministry,  and  embracing,  1  Apostles,  2  elders,  S  dea^ 
cons.  The  former  two  were  appointed  and  ordained  by  the  Lord, 
the  third  was  from  the  Apostles. 

Whilst  the  Lord  Jesus  was  present  with  them.  He  alone 
ordained.  (See  Matt.  x. ;  Luke  x. ;  John  xx.,  &c.).  After  His 
ascension  (except  in  the  cases  of  St.  Matthias  and  St.  Paul,  who 
were  constituted  to  the  Apostleship  by  Christ  Himself)  the 
Apostles  acted  as  the  ministers  of  ordination.  (See  Acts  vi.  S,  6; 
xiv.  23 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6 ;  Tit.  i.  6).  Under  them  we  find  con- 
tinual mention  of  two  orders  of  ministers,  presbyters  or  elders, 
(who  are  also  called  bishops,)  and  deacons.  (Acts  xx.  17 ;  Phil, 
i.  1,  &;c.).  The  Apostles  in  all  things  undertook  the  govern* 
ment  of,  and  authority  over  the  Churches,  giving  directions  to 
the  inferior  ministers,  and  superintending  them.  (See  Acts  xv. ; 
xix.  1 — 5 ;  XX.  17 — 36  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  16 — 21 ;  v.  3 — 6 ;  2  Cor. 
11.  9,  10 ;  X.  1 — 14 ;  xii.  20,  21,  &c.).  It  is  very  true  that  the 
Apostles  speak,  when  addressing  the  elders  with  brotherly  kind- 
ness, calling  ihemaeheB/ellotv-elders  {uvtiirpec^irepoij  Pet.  v.  1); 
but  no  one  can  question  their  own  superiority  to  them ;  and 
when  they  are  mentioned  together,  they  are  distinguished  as 


^  Bishop  Hall's  Episcopacy,  Sect.  2. 
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*  the  Apostles  and  elders,' — a  phrase  occurring  three  times  in 
Acts  XY.  But  the  time  was  to  come,  when  the  Apostles  should 
be  taken  from  the  Church,  as  their  Lord  had  left  it  before.  Did 
they  then  make  provision  for  its  government  after  their  de- 
parture, and  for  a  succession  to  themselves  as  ministers  of  ordi- 
nation !  The  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  plainly  answer  thiff 
question.  Timothy  and  Titus  had  themselves  been  presbyters, 
ordained  by  (2  Tim.  i.  6),  and  companions  of  St.  Paul.  Towardsr 
the  end  of  his  own  ministry,  and  when  his  own  apostolical  cares 
had  largely  increased,  he  appointed  them  to  take  the  oversight 
of  two  large  districts,  the  one  of  Ephesus  (where  we  know  there 
were  several  elders  or  presbyters.  Acts  xx.  17),  the  other  of 
Crete,  famous  for  its  hundred  cities.  In  these  respective  dis^ 
tricts,  he  authorized  them  to  execute  full  apostolical  authority, 
the  same  kind  of  authority  which  he  himself  had  exercised  in  his 
own  larger  sphere  of  labour.  They  were  to  regulate  the  public 
services  of  the  Church,  (1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2,  &c.) — ^to  ordain  pros* 
byters  and  deacons  by  the  laying  on  their  hands  (I  Tim.  iii. 
1 — 14;  V.  22 ;  Tit.  i.  6) — to  provide  that  sound  doctrine  should 
be  taught  (1  Tim.  i.  3 ;  iii.  16 ;  iv.  6,  16 ;  2  Tim.  i.  18 ;  ii* 
14 ;  Tit.  i.  13) — committing  carefully  to  faithful  men  the  office 
of  teaching,  which  they  had  themselves  received  from  the  Apo- 
stles (2  Tim.  ii.  2) — to  execute  discipline,  honouring  the  dili-^ 
gent  (1  Tim.  v.  17) — ^hearing  complaints  and  judging  those 
complained  of  (1  Tim.  v.  19,  20,  21,  24) — admonishing  those 
that  erred  (1  Tit  i.  13),  but  excommunicating  those  who  were 
heretical  (Tit.  iii.  10).  All  this  power  is  committed  to  tiiem  as 
a  solemn  charge,  to  be  accounted  for  before  Ood,  and  as  a  com- 
mandment to  be  kept  without  spot,  unrebukable,  to  the  com- 
ing of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (I  Tim.  i.  18;  v.  21;  vi.  13; 
2  Tim.  iv.  1) ;  and  grace  for  this  ministry  is  specially  said  to 
have  been  given  them  by  the  putting  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Aposties  (2  Tim.  i.  6). 

Now,  here  is  the  case  of  two  persons  placed  in  a  position 
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previously  oooupied  by  none  but  the  Apostles,  with  special 
power  of  jurisdiction  and  ordination.  Before  this,  we  find  no 
such  powers  in  any  but  the  Apostles.  Now  we  find  them  com- 
mitted to  Timothy  and  Titus.  Is  it  not  plain  that,  as  our  Lord 
left  the  Apostles  with  chief  authority  over  His  Church,  having 
elders  and  deacons  under  them,  so  now  the  Apostles,  themselves 
about  to  depart,  leave  Timothy  and  Titus  and  others  like  them, 
with  the  same  authority,  which  they  themselves  had  received 
from  Christ ! 

It  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  chiun  of  evi- 
dence, that  we  observe  what  wo  meet  with  in  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John.  There,  seven  great  Churches  are  written  to ;  one  of 
which  is  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  of  which  we  know  that  there 
were  many  elders  there,  and  that  afterwards  Timothy  was  ap* 
pointed  as  chief  minister  over  them  all.  Each  of  these  Churches  is 
addressed  through  one  presiding  minister,  who  is  called  Angela  a 
name  of  the  same  import  as  Apostle.  And  these  angels  are  com- 
pared  to  stars,  placed  to  give  light  to  the  Churches  (Rev.  i.  20). 
Can  we  doubt  then  that  there  was  in  each  of  these  Churches 
one  person,  whose  ministry  was  superior  to  the  rest,  as  Timothy's 
had  been  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons  under  him  ! 

The  evidence  therefore  of  the  new  Testament  seems  clear 
and  uniform,  that  there  ever  existed  three  orders  of  ministers : 
Firttf  (l)  Our  Lord,  (2)  the  Apostles,  (s)  the  seventy.  Se- 
^andly^  (1)  The  Apostles,  (2)  the  elders,  (3)  the  deacons* 
Thirdly y  (1)  Persons  like  Timothy  and  Titus,  called  anpels  by 
St.  John,  (2)  the  elders,  presbjrters,  or  bishops,  (3)  the  deacons. 
Moreover  we  find  that  in  all  these  cases,  ordinations  were  per-i 
formed  by  the  first  order  of  these  ministers,  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands;  except  where  our  Lord  Himself  ordained,  when  He  did  not 
lay  on  His  hands,  but  breathed  on  His  disciples  (John  xx.  22). 

The  only  arguments  of  any  weight,  which  are  urged  against 
the  above,  appear  to  be  the  following : 

1     Bishops  and  prednftm's   are    in  Scripture  convertible 
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ienns,  which  shews  that  their  subsequent  distinction  was  an 
invention  of  the  priesthood. 

The  answer  to  this  has  been  already  given  in  the  words  of 
Theodoret.  The  second  order  of  ministers,  whose  general  and 
proper  designation  wajs  elders  or  presbyters,  are  in  a  few  in- 
stances called  by  St.  Paul  I^nscapi^  bishops,  or  overlookers.  The 
first  order  were  called  Apostles,  and,  by  St.  John,  Angela. 
There  are  obvious  reasons  why  these  two  latter  names  should 
have  been  afterwards  considered  too  venerable  to  be  given  to 
ordinary  ministers ;  and  hence  the  name  bishops  originally  used 
to  designate  the  overlookers  of  a  flock,  was  afterwards  appro* 
priated  to  those  who  were  overlookers  of  the  pajstors.  But  the 
bishops  of  aftertimes  ^  never  thought  themselves  and  their 
order  to  succeed  the  Scripture  ^EwiaKoiroi,  but  the  Scripture 
'AvocTToXoi.  They  were  itaSoxot  rwy  'AiroaroXwVy  the  $uoee8$ar$ 
ofiheApoMe$\* 

2  A  second  argument  is,  that,  in  Acts  xiii.  1 — 3,  Barna- 
bas and  Saul  are  said  to  have  been  ordained  by  some  who 
were  not  Apostles. 

This  was  no  ordination,  but  merely  a  setting  apart  for  a 
special  labour ;  which  was  done,  according  to  the  pious  custom 
of  early  days,  with  fasting,  prayer,  and  imposition  of  hands. 
(Comp.  Acts  xiv.  23).  That  it  was  no  ordination,  appears  from 
the  fact,  that  St.  Paul  was  made  an  Apostle  by  our  Lord,  at 
the  very  time  of  his  conversion.  See  Acts  xxvi.  17,  where  our 
Lord  constitutes  him  an  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  The  words 
are,  ei$  01/9  vvv  ae  airocrreXXcu.  And  St.  Paul  himself  always 
declares,  that  he  had  his  ministry '  not  of  men,  neither  by  man, 
but  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father^  (Gal.  i.  1). 

3  It  is  said  again,  Timothy  was  ordained  *  with  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  preshyUry*  (1  Tim.  iv.  14). 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  not 


1  Bentley,  On  Freethinkm^f  p.  136,  quoted  by  WordsworU),  Theoph,  Anglic 
Vol.  II.  T 
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00  different,  but  that  a  bishop  is  still  a  presbyter,  though  all 
presbyters  are  not  bishops.  So  Apostles  were  still  presbyters, 
(1  Pet.  y.  1) ;  though  all  presbyters  were  not  Apostles.  Hence, 
the  presbytery  may  have  in  this  case  consisted  only  of  those  of 
the  first  order.  At  all  events,  St.  Paul  took  part  in  Timothy^a 
ordination,  for,  in  2  Tim.  i.  6,  he  speaks  of  the  grace  of 
ordination  as  given  to  Timothy,  'by  the  putting  on  of  his 
(St.  Paul's)  hands.'  Hence,  Timothy  was  certamly  not  ordained 
by  presbyiers  only^  without  the  presence,  and  laying  on  of  hands 
of  an  Apostle.  It  may  have  been  thus  early  permitted  to 
presbyters  to  join  with  Apostles  in  laying  on  of  their  hands 
at  the  ordinations  of  other  presbyters,  as  it  has  since  been  in 
the  Western  Church ;  but  this  at  least  gives  no  sanction  to 
mere  presbyterian  ordination. 

We  must  conclude  then  with  Hooker,  ^  If  any  thing  in  the 
Church's  government,  surely  the  first  institution  of  bishops 
was  from  Heaven,  even  of  God'.'  And  with  Bp.  Hall,  *  What ' 
inevitable  necessity  may  do,  we  now  dispute  not,'  yet  <  for  the 
main  substance,*  episcopacy  '  is  utterly  indispensable,  and  must 
so  continue  to  the  world'^s  end^' 


^  Hooker,  m.  r.  10. 

9  Bp.  Hall's  Episcopacy y  Pt.  n.  Sect  22. 
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Of  tpeaJdng  in  the  Congregation  in 
such  a  tongue  at  the  people  im- 
dereiandeth. 


It  18  a  thing  plunly  repugnant  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  the  cnstom 
of  the  PrimitiTe  Church,  to  hare 
Publick  Prayer  in  the  Church,  or  to 
minister  the  Sacraments  in  a  tongue 
not  undentanded  of  the  people. 


Dejoquendo  in  Eedesia  lingua  quam 
populue  inteUigit. 


LmouA  populo  non  intellecta,  pub- 
licas  in  Ecclesia  preces  peragere, 
aut  Sacramenta  administrare,  Ver* 
bo  Dei,  et  primitiyss  Ecclesite  con- 
suetudini  plane  repugnai. 


Section  I. 
HISTORY. 

THE  Article  itself  appeals  to  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Church.  The  testimony  of  the  fathers  we  must  naturally 
expect  to  find  only  incidentally;  for  unless  the  custom  of 
praying  in  a  strange  tongue  had  prevailed  in  early  times,  the 
idea  would  probably  never  have  occurred  to  them,  and  so  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  say  anything  against  it.  There  are 
however  several  important  proofs  to  be  found,  that  such  a 
custom  did  not  prevail,  but  that  prayers  were  offered  up  in  the 
churches  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 

Oreek,  Latin,  and  Syriao  were  languages  spoken  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nations  first  converted  to  Christianity ;  and 
therefore  the  earliest  liturgies  and  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
were  sure  to  be  in  these  tongues.  But  moreover,  the  Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians  or  Abyssinians,  Muscovites,  Armenians  and 
others,  had  liturgies  in  the  vernacular^ 


^  See  Usher,  Historia  DogmaUca  de  Scripturis  et  Saeris  Vemaeuliif 

t2 
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The  sacred  Scriptures  were  early  rendered  into  the  tongues 
of  the  nations  which  had  been  converted  to  the  faith.     Even 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  we  know  that  the  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  Greek  for  the  Alexandrian  Jews,    and    into 
Ghaldee  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  to  whom  their  original 
Hebrew  had  become  obsolete.     Under  the  Gt)spel  the  Syriao 
translation  of  the  new  Testament  is  by  many  ascribed  to  the 
age  of  the   Apostles ;  at  all  events,  it  is  a  very  early  work« 
Latin  versions  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  posterior  to  the  Syriac* 
Thus  the  numerous  tribes  who  spoke  Greek,  Latin  or  Syriac, 
had  from  the  beginning  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Conmion 
Prayer  of  the  Church,  in  languages  understood  by  them.    More* 
over,  there  were  very  early  versions  into  the  Coptic,  Sahidic, 
Ethiopic,   Arabic,   Armenian,    Gothic,    Sclavonic  and   Anglo- 
Saxon  :  a  fact  too  well  known  to  require  proofs 

Again,  we  have  evidence  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
that  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Christians  was,  that  the  whole 
fK)ngregation  should  join  in  the  responses  and  in  the  sing^g  of 
psalms  and  hymns;  a  custom  which  proves  that  both  the  psalms 
and  the  liturgies  must  have  been  in  intelligible  dialects*.  For 
instance,  St.  Cyril  writes,  *  When  the  priest  says,  "  Lifb  up  your 
hearts,''  the  people  answer,  "  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord; " 
then  the  priest  says,  '*  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,^  and 
the  people  say,  "  It  is  meet  and  right'."' '  St.  Chrysostom  says, 
that  *  Though  all  utter  the  response,  yet  the  voice  is  wafted 
as  from  one  mouth  ^'  And  so  St.  Hilary  speaks  of  people 
standing  without  the  Church,  and  yet  able  to  hear  the  voice  of 


Gap.  vm.  Sect,  v.,  vhere  he  proves  this  from  the  confeesion  of  eminent 
Romanist  diyines. 

1  See  Bingham,  E,  A,  Bk.  xm.  ch.  ir.  $  5 ;  Horne,  Introduction  to 
Scriptures,  Vol.  n.  Part  i.  cb.  ii. 

s  See  Usher,  as  above,  cap.  viii.  sect.  ir. ;  Bingham,  E.  A.  Bk.  xm. 
ch.  iv.  sect.  2. 

«  Cateck,  Mystagog,  v. 

4  Homil.  in  I  Cor.  xir. ;  Homil,  xxzTi.  juxtafin. 
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the  congregation  within,  offering  up  prayer  and  praised  So 
the  emperor  Justinian  in  one  of  his  laws  especially  enjoin$ 
bishops  and  presbyters,  in  public  prayers  and  Sacraments,  to 
speak,  not  secretly,  but  with  such  a  voice  as  may  be  well  hoard 
by  the  people*. 

But,  if  we  could  doubt  that  such  was  the  case,  we  have 
plain  testimonies  of  the  fathers,  that  both  the  Scriptures  were 
read  and  the  prayers  offered  in  a  tongue  intelligible  to  the 
assembled  multitude.  Justin  Martyr  says,  that  among  the 
early  Christians,  'the  commentaries  of  the  Apostles  and  writings 
of  the  Prophets  were  first  read ;  and  then,  when  the  reader  had 
ceased,  the  president  made  an  oration,  exhorting  the  people  to 
remember  and  imitate  the  things  which  they  had  heard'.'  Such 
an  exhortation  would  have  been  useless,  if  the  language,  in 
which  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  were  read, 
had  not  been  a  language  familiar  to  the  congregation.  There 
is  a  well-known  passage  in  Origen^  where  he  asserts  that  *  the 
Greeks  used  Greek  in  their  prayers,  the  Romans  Latm,  and  so 
every  one  in  his  own  language  prays  to  God,  and  gives  thanks^ 
as  he  is  able :  and  the  God  of  all  languages  hears  them  that 
pray  in  all  dialects,  even  as  if  all  spake  with  but  one  wice.* 
From  Jerome  we  learn,  that  sometimes  more  than  one  language 
was  used  in  the  same  service,  because  of  the  presence  of  men 
from  different  nations.  He  says,  that  *  at  the  funeral  of  Paula, 
the  psalms  were  sung  in  Greek,  Latin  and  Syriac,  because  men 
of  each  of  those  languages  were  there^'  Indeed,  eminent 
schoolmen  and  Roman  Catholic  divines,  as  Lyra,  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Harding,  have  fully  allowed  that  in  the  primitive 


1  'Audiat  orantis  populi,  coDBiBtens  quis  extra  ecclesiam,  vocem; 
^peotet  celebres  bymnorum  sonituB;  et  inter  diyiDomm  quoque  sacramen* 
torum  officia,  responBionem  de?otn  confessionis  accipiat/ — Hilar.  inPsalfn, 
Ixr. ;  Uflber,  ubi  twjpra. 

s  JuBtinian,  NovtU.  187.    See  Usher,  as  above. 

»  Apolog,  I.  p.  98,  *  Origen  c.  CeUum^  vm.  S7. 

ft  Hieron.  ad  Eustochium,  Epitaphwm  Pauko  M<Uri$ij%ueta  fin. 
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Church  prayers  were  oflTered  up  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  the 
people  might  be  the  better  instructed  ^ 

The  way,  in  which  the  use  of  a  dead  language  for  pubUc 
worship  came  in,  is  pretty  obvious.  The  Romans,  as  masters 
of  the  western  world,  strove  to  impose  their  own  language  on 
their  colonial  subjects.  Thus  the  conunon  tongue  of  Europe 
was  Latin.  The  ecclesiastics  were  in  constant  connexion  with 
Rome,  the  centre  of  civilization,  the  chief  city  of  Christian 
Europe.  Thus  the  language  most  generally  understood  became 
too  the  language  of  liturgical  worship.  By  degrees,  out  of  the 
ancient  Latin  grew  the  French,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  and 
other  dialects.  Still  the  old  Latin  liturgies  were  preserved,  and 
for  a  long  time  were,  with  no  great  difficulty,  imderstood.  By 
this  time  the  clergy  throughout  the  western  Church  had  become 
still  more  closely  united  to  Rome.  More  too  of  mystery  had 
grown  over  men's  minds  with  regard  to  the  Church's  sacred 
ordinances.  Hence,  all  things  conspired  to  make  the  clergy 
willing  to  leave  in  the  language  of  the  central  city  the  prayers 
of  the  distant  provinces.  And  thus  the  change,  which  be-* 
came^  needful  when  men's  languages  had  changed,  was  never 
effected.  A  feeling  too  that,  as  the  Church  was  one  and  yet 
universal,  so  there  should  be  but  one  universal  tongue,  in  which 
her  prayers  and  praises  should  go  up  to  God,  lent  a  colouring 
of  piety  and  poetry  to  the  old  custom  of  having  Latin  litur- 
gies. And  so  till  tho  R^ormation,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  reform  what  many  must  have  deemed  an  error,  and  to  make 
the  worship  of  God,  to  people  as  well  as  priests,  a  reasonable 
service. 

When  this  question  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  it  was  forbidden  by  an  anathema  to  say,  that  the  mass 
should  not  be  celebrated  in  any  but  the  vulgar  tongue,  or  thd 


1  Lyra,  in  1  Cor.  xir.  17;  Aquinas  in  1  Cor.  ^r.  VoL  xvi.  foL  84; 
Harding,  Contra  JfMum,  Art.  3,  sect.  28.  See  Usher,  as  above ;  Jer. 
Taylor,  DisiuaAvi,  Pt.  i.  ch.  i.  sect  viL ;  Bingham,  Bk.  xm.  ch.  iv. 
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oonsecration  performed  in  a  low  voice  ^.  And  though  in  modem 
times  some  prayers  are  offered  in  the  churches  of  the  Roman 
communion,  in  tongues  understood  of  the  people,  yet  the  mass 
is  never  celebrated  except  in  Latin,  both  to  avoid  profanation, 
and  lest  the  very  words  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  used 
from  the  beginning,,  should  lose  any  of  their  force  or  sacredness 
by  translation. 


1  Sen.  xxn.  can.  9.   Bee  also  Sarpi,  Hitt.  of^  Council  of  Trmi,  p.  MO* 
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Section  II. 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

IT  is  not  likely  that  there  should  be  very  much  said  ill 
Scripture  on  this  subject.  The  Bible  seldom  suggests,  even 
to  condemn,  errors  into  which  men  had  never  fallen.  Certainly^ 
however,  we  can  find  no  trace  among  the  Jews  of  the  use  of 
prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  nor  yet  among  the  Apostolic 
Christians. 

The  only  case  in  point  appears  to  be  that  of  the  exercise  of 
the  gift  of  tongues  among  the  Corinthian  Christians.  The 
purpose,  for  which  that  miraculous  power  was  conferred,  was 
evidently,  that  the  Gospel  might  be  preached  by  unlearned  men 
to  all  nations,  peoples  and  languages.  Some  of  the  Corinthian 
converts,  having  received  the  gift  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  Apostles,  used  it  to  ostentation,  not  to  edification, 
speaking  in  the  congregations  in  languages  not  imderstood  by 
those  who  were  present.  St.  Paul  rebukes  this  in  the  xivth 
chapter  of  his  first  Epistle,  and  there  incidentally  shews,  that 
prayer  in  a  tongue  not  intelligible  to  the  congregation  is  con- 
trary to  the  due  order  of  the  Church  and  the  will  of  Gh)d. 
This  is  especially  observable  in  verses  14 — 17:  ^If  I  pray  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  imderstanding 
is  unfruitful.  What  is  it  then !  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit, 
and  I  will  pray  with  the  understanding  also ;  I  will  sing  with 
the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  also.  Else, 
when  thou  shalt  bless  with  the  spirit,  how  shall  he  that  occu- 
pieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of 
thanks,  seeing  that  he  understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest!' 
So  again  ver.  19 :  ^  In  the  Church  I  had  rather  speak  five 
words  with  my  understandmg,  that  by  my  voice  I  might  teach 
others,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.'  And 
ver.  28 :  *  If  there  be  no  interpreter,  let  him'  (t.^.  the  person 
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who  can  apeak  only  in  a  tongae  unknown  to  the  hearers)  '  keep 
fiilence  in  the  Church ;  and  let  him  epeak  to  himself  and  to 
God; 

All  these  arguments  seem  as  clearly  against  having  litui^gies 
in  a  dead  language,  as  against  the  custom,  which  had  grown  up 
in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  of  using  the  gift  of  tongues,  when 
there  was  none  to  interpret  them.  Prayer  is  to  be  with  the 
understanding,  not  with  the  spirit  only.  Prayer  and  thanks* 
giving  are  not  to  be  offered  publicly  in  words,  to  which  the  un- 
learned cannot  say  Amen.  A  man  may  pray  in  such  words  in 
private  to  Ood,  but  not  publicly  in  the  Church.  The  reason 
assigned  is,  *  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  saints  *  (ver.  33).  And  the  general  rule 
laid  down  is,  *  Let  all  things  be  done  to  edifying '  (ver.  26). 

Ko  arguments  from  expediency  seem  fit  to  be  set  against 
such  decisions  of  the  Apostles.  Now  the  only  arguments  of  any 
weight  for  retaining  Latin  in  the  Liturgies,  are  arguments  from 
expediency.  For  instance,  it  is  said,  Latin  is  a  general  lan- 
guage, and  so,  well  for  the  whole  Church  to  use.  But  it  is 
more  true  to  say,  that  it  is  generally  unknown,  than  that  it  is 
generally  known ;  for  it  is  only  the  learned  in  all  lands  that 
understand  it ;  the  masses  of  the  people  (who  have  souls  to  be 
saved  as  well  as  the  more  instructed)  do  not  understand  it  any- 
where. It  is  said,  that  the  holy  services  are  kept  from  profa- 
nation by  being  veiled  in  the  mystery  of  a  difficult  tongue. 
But  it  is  surely  more  profanation  when  people  mutter  sacred 
things,  or  listen  to  them  being  muttered,  without  understanding 
them,  than  when  they  reverently  and  intelligently  join  with  heart 
and  mind  in  solemnizing  them.  It  is  said  again,  that  the  use  of 
the  dead  language  fixes  and  preserves  the  sacred  services ;  so 
that  words  used  from  Apostolic  times  are  still  used  by  the 
Church ;  and  the  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  same  syllables  in 
which  it  was  said  by  the  primitive  bishops.  This,  if  extended 
to  the  whole  service  of  the  mass,  is  not  strictly  true ;  for  the 
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Roman  missal  does  not  actually  agree  with  the  various  primi^* 
tive  liturgies,  which  primitive  liturgies  have  considerable  varie* 
ties  among  themselves.  If  the  statement  be  confined  to  the 
very  words  of  consecration,  th^i  surely  we  ought  to  use  not 
Latin  but  Greek,  in  which  these  words  are  to  be  found  in  the 
new  Testament.  If  there  be  any  virtue  in  the  very  words  them^ 
selves,  we  are  no  nearer  the  original  if  we  say.  Hob  e$t  Cofpui 
Meum,  than  if  we  say,  Tkis  ie  my  Body. 

In  short,  the  custom  of  having  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue 
appears  to  have  originated  in  a  kind  of  accident,  but  to  have 
been  perpetuated  by  design.  It  originated  in  the  Latin  becom* 
ing  obsolete  in  Europe,  and  the  prayers  not  being  translated, 
as  the  various  European  dialects  grew  up.  It  was  then  found 
to  be  a  means  of  keeping  up  mystery,  and  so  priestly  power ; 
and  therefore  it  was  preserved.  But  it  is  evidently  without 
authority  from  Scripture,  or  from  the  primitive  Church. 
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ARTICLE   XXV. 


Of  &ts  Sacraments, 


SACBAMKtTS  ordained  of  Christ  be 
not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Chris- 
tian men's  profession,  bat  rather 
^7  be  certain  sura  ifitnesses»  and 
effectual  signs  of  grace,  and  Gh>d's 
good  will  towards  us,  by  the  which 
He  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and 
doth  not  only  quick^,  but  also 
strengthen  and  confirm  our  Faith 
in  Him. 

There  are  two  Sacraments  or- 
dained of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the 
Gospel,  that  is  to  say.  Baptism,  and 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

Those  fire  commonly  caUed  Sa- 
craments, that  is  to  say,  Confirma- 
tion, Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony, 
and  extreme  Unction,  are  not  to 
be  counted  for  Sacraments  of  the 
Gospel,  being  such  as  hare  grown 
partly  of  the  corrupt  following  of 
the  Apostles,  partly  are  states  of 
life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures ;  but 
yet  hare  not  like  nature  of  Sacra- 
ments with  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  for  that  they  haye  not  any 
Tisible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained 
Of  God. 

The  Sacraments  were  not  or- 
dained  of  Christ  to  be  gazed  upon, 
or  to  be  carried  about,  but  that  we 
should  duly  use  them.  And  in 
such  only  as  worthily  receiye  the 
same  they  have  a  wholesome  effect 
or  operation:  but  they  that  re- 
ceire  them  unworthily  purchase  to 
themselves  damnation,  as  Saint 
Paulsaith. 


De  Saerammtis. 


Saobameivta  a  Chiisto  instituia, 
non  tantum  sunt  notss  professionis 
Chrlstianorum,  sed  certa  qusedam 
potius  testimonia,  et  efficacia  signa 
gratia),  atque  bon»  in  nos  Tolun* 
tatis  Dei,  per  qua  inyisibiliter  Ipse 
in  nos  operatur,  nostramque  fidem 
in  se  non  solum  exdtat,  Tomm 
etiam  confirmat. 

Duo  a  Christo  Domino  nostro 
in  Evangelio  instituta  sunt  sacra* 
menta,  scilicet,  Bapttsmus  et  Ccsns 
Domini. 

Quinque  ilia  Tulgo  nominata 
Sacramenta;  scilicet,  Confirmatio, 
pcenitentia,  ordo,  matrimonium,  el 
extrema  unctio,  pro  sacramentis 
evangelicis  habenda  non  sunt,  ut 
quso  partim  a  prara  apostolorum 
imitatione  proflttxenmt»  partim  yitn 
status  sunt  in  scripturis  quidem  pro* 
bati,  sed  sacramentorum  eandem 
cum  Baptismo  et  Coena  Domini 
rationem  non  habentes,  ut  qua 
signum  aliquod  yisibile,  cea  c»re- 
moniam  a  Deo  institutam  non  ha- 
beant. 

Sacramenta  non  in  hoc  insti- 
tuta sunt  a  Christo,  ut  spectaren- 
tur  aut  circumferrentur ;  sed  ut  rite 
illis  uteremur,  et  in  his  duntaxat, 
qui  digne  percipiunt,  salutarem  ha- 
bent  effectum:  Qui  yero  indlgne 
percipiunt,  damnationem  (ut  inquit 
Paulus)  sibi  ipsis  acquirunt. 
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THE  main  substance  of  this  Article  is  taken  from  the  Xlllth 
Article  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh,  the  very  words  of 
which  are  adopted  in  the  first  part  of  it^  The  Articles  agreed 
on  between  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  reformers,  in  1538,  had 
one  Article  (the  IXth)  to  the  same  purport ;  though  that  went 
on  to  speak  of  Infant  Baptism'.  The  XXVIth  Article  of  1562 
contained  nearly  the  same  statements  as  the  present  XXVth ; 
but  had  no  reference  to  the  seven  Sacraments.  It  asserted  that 
the  wholesome  effect  of  the  Sacraments  was  not  ex  opere  operaiOy 
^o/toart  forouffW  Moreover,  there  was  the  following  sentence 
in  it  by  way  of  introduction,  which  is  ahnost  in  the  words  of  St. 
Augustine :  *  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  knit  together  a  com- 
pany of  new  people  with  the  Sacraments,  most  few  in  number, 
most  easy  to  be  kept,  most  excellent  in  signification,  as  in  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord*s  Supper^' 

We  may  divide  the  Article,  as  it  now  stands,  into  four  heads. 
L     Concerning  the  number   of  the   Sacraments  of  the 
Gospel 

II.  Concerning  their  efficacy. 

III.  Concerning  their  proper  use. 

IV.  Concerning  their  worthy  reception. 

The  whole  Article  is  introductory  to  the  six  next  in  order 
after  it,  and  is  rather  concerned  with  definitions  than  aught  else* 
And  as  such  I  purpose  to  consider  it. 


1  'De  UBQ  Sacramentorum  decent;  quod  Sacrammta  imtUuta  attK, 
nan  modo  ui  $int  notcB  profemonia  inter  hominesy  ted  magie  u<  eint  signa  el 
Uedmonia  vohmtatis  Dei  erga  no$,  ad  exdUmdam  et  e(mfirfnMndam  fidem  in 
his  qui  utuntur ....  proposlta,'  ^c—Confeee.  Augtut.  Art.  xm. 

s  Cranmer^B  Works  by  Jenkyns,  Vol.  iv. ;  Appendix,  p.  285. 

'  The  words  of  St  Augustine  are :  '  Sacramentis  nomero  pancissimis, 
obserratione  facillimis,  significatione  pnestantissimiB,  Bocietatem  uotI 
populi  colligavit,  sicuti  est  Baptismus  Trinitatis  nomine  oonsecratus, 
communicatio  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Ipsius ;  et  si  quid  aliud  in  Scrip* 
tnris  Canonicis  commendatur.' — Epistol.  54,  Op.  Tom.  n.  p.  124.  He  uses 
nearly  the  same  words,  DeDoct,  Chritt,  Lib.  m.  c.  9*  Tom.  m.  pars!,  p.  49« 
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!•  The  word  Sacrament  {Saerammiwn)  is  an  ecclesiastical, 
rather  than  a  Scriptural  term.  It  is  used  indeed  in  the  Latin 
translations  for  the  Greek  word  jmuariipiov,  mystery.  Yet  the 
technical  use  of  both  these  terms  in  the  Christian  Church  isf 
rather  patristic  than  Apostolical.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
word  Sacrammium  was  (l)  anything  sacred,  hence  (2)  a  sacred 
deposit,  a  pledge,  and  (3)  most  commonly,  an  oath,  especially 
the  military  oath,  which  soldiers  took  to  be  faithful  to  their 
country,  and  obey  the  orders  of  their  general.  Whether  the 
first,  or  the  last  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  was  the  origin 
of  the  ecclesiaslical  usage  of  it,  may  be  a  question. 

The  earliest  application  of  the  term  to  anything  Christian  U 
to  be  found  in  the  well-known  letter  of  Pliny  the  younger  to  the 
emperor  Trajan ;  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Christians  as  wont 
to  meet  together  on  a  certain  fixed  day,  before  sunrise,  when 
they  chanted  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  God,  and  hound  themselves  by 
a  SiMcrament  not  to  commit  any  sort  of  wickedness'.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  word  Sacrament  here  meant  simply  an  oath.  Yet 
since  Pliny  reported  it,  as  the  Christians  had  told  it  to  him,  it 
is  probable  enough  that  he  used  the  very  word  which  he  had 
heard  from  them,  and  that  they  used  it  in  the  Christian  and 
technical  sense,  howsoever  Pliny  may  have  understood  it.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  its  ajoplication  in  this  passage  was  to  th^ 
Supper  of  the  Lord*. 

In  Tertullian,  the  earliest  of  the  Latin  fathers,  we  find  the 
notion  of  the  military  oath  applied  to  the  Christian's  baptismal 
vow,  to  serve  faithfully  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  *  We 
were  called  to  the  warfare  of  the  living  God,  when  we  made 


1  *  Adflrmabant  autem,  hanc  fame  sommam  vel  oulpso  sua,  vel  errori% 
quod  essent  Boliti,  state  die,  ante  luoem  convenire,  cannenque  Ghristo 
quasi  Deo  dicere  secum  iDvicem ;  seque  Sacramento  non  in  scelus  aliquod 
obstringere,  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adulteria  committerent,  ne 
fidem  fallerent,  ne  depositum  appellati  abnegarent' — ^Plin.  Epist  97. 
s  See  Waterland,  On  the  Eucharist,  ch.  L 
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answer  according  to  the  words  of  the  Sacrament,  (f»  SaeratnenH 
verba  respondimus).  No  soldier  goes  to  war  with  luxuries  S'  &c. 
This,  however,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  commoner 
use  of  the  word  is  either  for  a  sacred  rite  in  general,  an  out- 
ward sign  of  some  more  hidden  reality-— or  else  for  certain 
particular,  more  exalted  rites  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church. 
It  has,  in  short,  a  more  extended,  and  a  more  restricted  force. 
In  its  more  extended  sense,  it  signified  little  more  that  a  religious 
ordinance  or  a  sacred  sign.  Thus  Tertullian,  speaking  of  the 
charges  of  infanticide,  brought  by  the  heathens  against  the 
Christians,  says  that  Christians  were  charged  with  '  the  Sacra- 
ment of  infanticide'.'  He  calls  our  Lord'^s  anointing  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Saeramentum  unciionis\  St.  Cyprian  speaks  of 
the  many  Sacraments  contained  in  the  Lord's  Prayer^.  He  calls 
the  three  hours  of  prayer,  *  a  Sacrament  of  the  Trinity*.'  He 
says  the  manna  was  a  Sacrament  of  the  equality,  with  which 
Christ  diflfbses  His  gifts  of  light  and  grace  upon  His  Church ; 
and  that  the  Red  Sea  was  a  Sacrament,  (i.  e.  a  divinely-or- 
dained figure)  of  baptism^  Accordingly,  we  hear  some  of  the 
ancients  speaking  of  the  two  great  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist,  not  as  each  but  one  Sacrament,  but  as  ecKh  contain* 
inff  two  Sacraments.  In  Baptism,  the  two  Sacraments  were  the 
water,  and  the  chrism  which  was  anciently  used  after  it^.     In 


*  1  Ad  Mart,  3 ;  conf.  De  Speetaculia,  24 ;  De  Corond,  13 ;  De  Idohlatrta, 
6,  &c.  Of.  Hieronym.  Episi.  i.  ad  Heliodorum:  'Becordare  tyrocinii  tui 
diem,  quo  Gbristo  in  baptism  Ate  consepultus,  in  sacramenti  verba  jurasti.' — 
On  the  Baptismal  Profession^  see  Bingham,  xi.  vil  6. 

s  'Dicimur  sceleratissimi,  de  Sacramento  infieuiticidii/ — Apolog,  7. 

»  Adv.  Praaeam^  28;  See  Bp.  Eay^,  TertuUian^  p.  358. 

^  '  Qualia  autem  smit,  firatres  diiectissimi,  orationis  Dominion  sacra- 
menta,  quam  multa,  quam  magna,  broTiter  in  sermone  collecta.' — ^^^' 
De  Orations  Dominieay  T.  142.  Oxford,  1682. 

A  '  Horam  tertiam,  sextam,  nonam,  sacramento  scilicet  Trinitatis/ — 
Ibid.  F.  164. 

c  Ibid.  EpistoL  6P,  al.  76,  E.  187. 

7  Immediately  after  baptism  in  the  early  agos  followed  the  nnctlon 
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the  Edoharist,  the  two  Sacraments  were  the  bread  and  thof 
wine.  Thus  St.  Cjrprian  twice  speaks  of  regeneration  as  to  be 
obtained  by  the  reception  of  both  Sacraments;  where  the  con« 
text  shews  that  the  two  Sacraments  mean  the  washing  of  water^ 
and  the  imposition  of  hands,  considered  as  parts  of  the  ona 
ordinance  of  Baptism  ^  And  so  Isidore  speaks  of  four  great 
Sacraments,  viz.  Baptism  and  Chrism^  the  Body  and  the  Blood 
of  Christ «. 

The  use  of  the  term  Sacrament  then  was  very  different 
among  the  fathers  from  its  ordinary  use  amongst  us.  Yet  there 
was  with  them  also  a  more  restricted  use  of  the  term ;  and  there 


«r  chriBin,  and  confirmation,  or  the  laying  on  of  hands.  So  TertuUian  i 
'Ednde  egressi  de  layacro  perangimur  benedicta  unctione.'— Z>6  JBop- 
tismot  7.  'Dehinc  manus  imponitur,  per  benedictionem  inyocanB,  et 
invitans  Spiritum  Sanctum/ — c.  8.  Confirmation  was  anciently  con- 
Bidered  part  of  baptism,  and  followed  on  it  immediately.  See  Bingham, 
zn.  3 ;  Suicer,  8.  t.  xP^trf^,  n.  1534 ;  tfXaiov,  u  1077 ;  and  Hooker,  Bk.  v. 
ch.  66. 

Confirmation  was  sometimes  delayed  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  presence  of  a  bishop  at  the  time  of  baptism ;  but  unction  seems  to 
have  been  always  administered  with  baptism.  '  Ungi  quoque  necesse  est 
eum,  qui  baptizatus  sit,  ut  accepto  Chrismate,  id  est,  unctione,  esse 
unctus  Dei,  et  habere  in  se  gratiam  Christi  possit.' — Cypr.  Epist,  lxz. 
E.  190. 

The  custom  of  anointing  after  baptism  was  retained  by  our  reformers 
in  the  first  Serrice  Book,  though  omitted  in  the  second.  The  following 
was  the  form  prescribed :  *  Then  the  priest  ehall  anoint  the  infant  upon 
the  head,  saying,  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
who  hath  regenerate  thee  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hath  giyen 
thee  remission  of  all  thy  sins.  He  vouchsafe  to  anoint  thee  with  the 
unction  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring  thee  to  the  inheritance  of  ever* 
lasting  life.  Amen.' — Two  Liturgies  of  Edw,  VL  Oxf.  1838,  p.  384. 

Confinnation  was  not  considered  essential  to  the  reoeiving  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  baptism,  but  was  '  only  a  sacramental  complement.' — 
See  Hooker,  v.  ch.  Ixri.  (  6,  and  St.  Jerome,  as  cited  there. 

1  '  Tunc  demum  plene  sanctificari,  et  esse  Filii  Dei  possunt,  si  Sacra- 
mento utroque  nascantur,'  kc — Epist.  Lzzn.  E.  196,  Cf.  Ep,  Lxzm. 
p.  207.    See  also  Bingham,  xn.  1,  4. 

^  '  Sunt  autem  sacramenta,  baptismus  et  chrisma ;  corpus  et  sanguis 
Christi.' — Isidor.  Origin.  Lib.  vi.  c.  xix.  apud  Bingham,  uW  iupra. 
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is  abundant  proof,  that  the  two  great  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
the  Eucharist  were  markedly  separated  from,  and  preferred  be- 
fore all  other  sacraments  or  ordinances.  It  is  observed  that  Justin 
Martyr  in  his  first  Apology,  (see  pp.  93,  97),  when  giving  an 
account  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  its  rites,  mentions  only 
Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  Tertullian  uses  the  word 
Bacrameniiwn  with  the  common  laxity  of  the  early  writers,  yet 
he  specially  applies  it  to  Baptism,  which  he  calls  8(ieramentum 
Fidei^i  AqucB*,  Lawicri^  and  to  the  Eucharist,  which  he  calls 
Saeramentum  BuckarisHcB^  He  does  not  seem  to  have  ap 
plied  it  to  any  of  the  five  Romish  Sacraments,  except  to 
marriage,  concerning  which  he  specially  alludes  to  the  Latin 
translation  of  Eph.  v.  32,  where  fieya  /nwrriipiov  is  rendered 
fnoffnum  Saeramentum^  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  later 
Latin  fathers.  St.  Augustine,  when  contrasting  the  Sacraments 
of  the  Law  with  those  of  the  Gospel,  speaks  of  the  former  as 
many,  but  the  latter  as  very  few,  and  then  enumerates  only 
Baptism  and  the  Communion :  in  one  passage  adding,  *  and  if 
there  be  any  other  commended  to  us  in  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures:'  but  in  another,  instancing  only  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper^.  In  like  manner,  speaking  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  types 
of  Christ  and  the  Church,  he  says  that,  '  As  firom  the  side  of 
Adam  when  sleeping  sprang  Eve,  so  from  the  side  of  Christ 
sleeping  on  the  Cross  flowed  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church ' 
(SacrammUa  EccUsub  proj/htxemnt),  i.  e.  the  two  Sacraments 
typified  by  the  water  and  the  blood  ^.    Elsewhere  he  says,  ^  The 


1  De  AnknOf  1.  ^  De  Baptismo,  1. 12. 

«  De  Virgin.  Veland.  2.  *  Ve  Corond,  3. 

A  De  J^uniiBf  3.     See  Bishop  Eaye's  TertuUiany  p.  358. 

9  In  the  one  passage,  Epist.  54,  given  above,  he  says :  '  Sicuii  est 
baptismus  Trinitatis  nomine  consecratus  communicatio  corporis  et  san- 
guinis ipsius,  et  si  quid  aliud  in  Scripturis  Canonicis  commendatur.' 

In  the  other  passage,  De  Doctrina  Chrietiaruiy  Lib.  m.  c.  9,  he  says 
Bimply :  *  Sicuti  est  baptismus  et  celebratio  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Donuni.^ 

7  In  Johann.  Evang.  ca;p.  iv.  tract,  zv.  Tom.  m.  pais  2,  p.  409. 
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^ater  and  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  side,  were  the 
twin  Sacraments  of  the  Charoh  (Ecderice  gemina  Sacramenta)^ 
the  water  in  which  the  bride  is  purified,  the  bloody  with  which 
she  is  endowed  ^' 

The  same  thing  is  observable  among  the  Greeks.  Though 
they  use  the  word  mystery^  as  the  Latins  do  Sacrament^  for 
any  sacred  sign ;  yet  baptism  and  the  Eucharist  are  markedly 
distinguished  from  all  other  ordinances.  Ignatius  speaks  of 
them  as  the  two  rites,  which  may  not  be  celebrated  without 
the  bishop^s  authority'.  St.  Cyril  couples  '  the  holy  mysteries 
of  baptism,^  and  the  ^  spiritual  and  heavenly  mysteries'  *  of  the 
Holy  Altar/  as  those  things  for  which  the  catechumens  were 
trained^  St.  Chrysostom  joins  together  baptism  and  the  Lord''s 
Supper,  as  the  two  ordinances  necessary  to  salvation.  ^  If  none 
can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  except  he  be  bom  again 
of  water  and  the  Spirit,  and  if  he  who  eateth  not  the  Flesh  of 
the  Lord  nor  drinketh  His  Blood  is  cast  out  of  life  eternal,  and 
if  these  things  are  performed  by  the  hands  of  the  priests  %'  &c. 
So  he  speaks,  almost  in  the  same  terms  with  St.  Augustine,  of 
the  blood  and  water  from  our  Saviour^s  side,  as  typiiying  the  two 
mysteries  or  Sacraments  by  which  the  Church  is  constituted^. 


1  *  Percussum  est  enim  latus  Ejus,  ut  eyaogelium  loquitur,  et  statim 
manayit  sanguis  et  aqua,  qum  sunt  Ecdesiee  gemina  sacramenta ;  t^MA 
ex  qua  est  sponsa  purificata,  sanguis  ex  quo  inyenitur  esse  dotata.'— 7 
De  Symh.  ad  C<xUch,  15,  Tom.  ti.  p.  562. 

This  latter  book  is  not  certainly  Augustine's ;  though  the  Benedictine 
editors  consider  this  genuine,  and  the  three  tracts  which  follow  it 
spurious.  The  like  sentiments  occur  often  in  St.  Augustine.  See 
Serm.  ccxix.  0.  14  5  In  Vigiliis  PobcJub,  quoted  under  Art.  XIX.  Sect.  i. 

«  Smym,  vm.  «  CcUeches.  xvm.  14.  *  De  Sacerdot.  m. 

^  €(fj\dt  di)  yap  vbtop  Ka\  alfia'  ovk  dirk^s,  ov^i  <is  tirvxfVt  alrai  i(r[K6ov 
ai  vfiytii'  aXX'  artidf)  §(  afixfiOTtp^y  rovmy  17  fmcktiala  awtfrrrfKt'  ical  ta-aaip 
oi  fivfrraytayovfAtPoi  dc*  vdaros  fih  dpay(WV<&iKwoh  di*  oTfuirop  dc  koX  trapKh^ 
Tp€ff>6fji€W(H,  hfT9v6€¥  ipx^v  \afip6pti  vii  fiwrnipia. — Hamil,  in  Johann,  85, 
Tom.  n.  p.  915. 

Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  blood  and  water  being  tls  r(mov  r&v  ftvcr- 
TtfploPf  for  a  type  of  the  Sacraments.— Tom.  v.  Homil.  oivni. 

Vol,  II.  U 
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In  which  expressions  he  is  followed,  nearly  word  for  word,  by 
Theophylaot^ 

With  whatever  latitude  therefore  the  words  mystery  and 
Sacrament  are  used  in  their  general  acceptation  by  the  fathers  ; 
there  is  still  a  higher  and  more  special  signification  in  which 
they  are  applied  to  the  two  great  ordinances  of  the  Gospel, 
instituted  by  Christ  Himself'* 

As  for  the  number  seven  insisted  on  by  the  Church  of  Home, 
we  cannot  find  it  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  Peter  Lombard 
is  said  to  have  first  devised  it  in  the  twelfth  century'.  It  was 
laid  down  with  authority  in  a  decree  to  the  Armenians,  sent 
from  the  Council  of  Florence  1439,  which  runs  only  in  the 
name  of  Pqpe  Eugenius^.  It  was  then  confirmed  by  the  pro- 
vincial Council  of  Sens,  otherwise  called  the  Council  of  Paris, 
A.D.  1628*;  after  that,  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  a.d.  1547.* 
It  finally  stands  as  part  of  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV  J 

The  confessions  of  all  the  reformed  Churches  speak  of  but 
ttoo  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel  ^  In  England,  the  Articles  about 
Reliyian^  and  the  Necessary  Doctrine^  put  forth  in  Henry  V Illth's 
reign,  in  1536  and  1543  respectively,  retain  the  notion  of  seven 
Sacraments.  Even  the  first  book  of  Homilies,  a.d.  1547,  speaks 
of  *  the  Sacrament  of  matrimony,'  and  that,  immediately  after 


^  Ovx  oirXwff  ravra  ytyrrac,  dXX*  iirtl  rj  €KKKrja'Uf  17  (wfj  biii  rovmw  t£p 
tvo  yivcroi  xaX  avplararai,  di  vdaros  luv  ycyraftc^o,  di*  cuftoTos  Koi  awfuerog 
rp€^lttBa, — TheophyL  in  JohanniSf  cap.  xiz.  See  Suioer,  b.  t.  fivarripunf, 

3  It  should  be  added  that  both  mystery  and  Sacrament  were  kot 
i^pxh^  applied  to  the  Eucharist  See  Suicer,  as  above,  and  Waterland, 
On  (hs  Eucharist,  ch.  i. 

8  Lombard,  Sentent  Lib.  iv.  dlst.  ii.  §  1. 

^  Decret.  Eugen,  Papce  IV.  ad  Armenos  ap.  Labb. ConctZ.  Tom.  zm.  p.  534. 

^  Can.  X. ;  Labb.  Condi,  Tom.  xiv.  p.  454. 

^  Sess.  vn.  Can.  1.  See  Archbp.  Bramhall,  Answer  to  M,  Dela  MUr 
Uti^  Bramhall's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  55.    Ozf.  1842. 

7  See  SyUoge  Confessionum,  p.  4. 

8  See  Luther's  Catechismus  Major,  Opera,  Tom.  v.  p.  636 ;  SyUoge 
Con/essionum,  pp.  75, 127}  277,  349,  376* 
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speaking  of  the  ^  Sacrament  of  baptism  ^"^  Cranmer^s  Catechism 
speaks  of  three  Sacraments  as  instituted  by  Christ,  baptism, 
absolution,  the  Lord's  Supper  ^  But  the  final  judgment  of  the 
reformed  Church  of  England  appears  first  in  this  Article; 
secondly,  in  the  language  of  the  Catechism,  where  Sacraments 
are  defined  as  outward  signs  of  inward  grace,  ^ordained  by 
Christ  Himself,'  and  are  said  to  be  ^two  only  as  generally 
necessary  to  salvation ;'  and  thirdly,  in  the  second  book  of 
Homilies,  the  words  of  which  are  so  much  to  the  purpose  that 
we  may  well  refer  to  them  here :  ^  As  for  the  number  of  them, 
if  they  should  be  considered  according  to  the  exact  signification 
of  a  Sacrament,  namely,  for  the  visible  signs,  expressly  com- 
manded in  the  new  Testament,  whereunto  is  annexed  the  pro- 
mise of  free  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  of  our  holiness  and 
joining  in  Christ,  there  be  but  two ;  namely,  baptism,  and  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord.  For  although  absolution  hath  the  promise 
of  forgiveness  of  sin;  yet  by  the  express  word  of  the  new 
Testament  it  hath  not  this  promise  annexed  and  tied  to  the 
visible  sign,  which  is  imposition  of  hands.  For  this  visible  sign 
(I  mean  laying  on  of  hands)  is  not  expressly  commanded  in  the 
new  Testament  to  be  used  in  absolution,  as  the  visible  signs  in 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are :  and  therefore  absolution 
is  no  such  Sacrament  as  baptism  and  the  Communion  are.  And 
though  the  ordering  of  ministers  hath  His  visible  sign  and 
promise,  yet  it  lacks  the  promise  of  remission  of  sins,  as  all  other 
Sacraments  except  the  two  above-named  do.  Therefore  neither 
it,  nor  any  other  Sacrament  else,  be  such  Sacraments  as  bap- 
tism and  the  Communion  are.  But  in  general  acception  the 
name  of  a  Sacrament  may  be  attributed  to  anything  whereby 
an  holy  thing  is  signified.  In  which  understanding  of  the  word 
the  ancient  writers  have  given  this  name,  not  only  to  the  other 


1  First  Part  of  the  Sermon  of  Swearing, 
*  Cranmer^B  Catechism,  p.  183.  On  the  effect  of  Absolution,  see  p.  202. 
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commonly  of  late  years  taken  and  used  for  supplying  the 
>er  of  the  seven  Sacraments ;  but  also  to  divers  and  sundry 
'  ceremonies,  as  to  oil,  washing  of  feet,  and  such  like ;  not 
ing  thereby  to  repute  them  as  Sacraments  in  the  same 
Scation  that  the  two  forenamed  Sacraments  are.  Dionysim, 
%rd,  de  Ccma  Domini,  et  AbltU.  pedum^.'' 
.n  this  passage  we  see  clearly  our  own  Churches  definition 
Sacrament,  and  the  points  of  difference  between  ourselves 
bhe  Romish  divines.  The  Homily  defines  a  Sacrament  of 
}ospel  to  be  ^  a  visible  sign  expressly  commended  to  us  in 
lew  Testament,  whereunto  is  annexed  the  promise  of  free 
ireness  of  our  sins,  and  of  our  holiness  and  joining  in  ChristJ* 
closely  corresponds  vidth  the  words  of  the  Catechism :  ^  An 
ard  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given 
us,  ordained  by  Christ  Himself,  as  a  means  whereby  we 
ve  the  same,'  spiritual  grace,  ^  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us 
of.'  And  again,  the  definition  of  this  XXVth  Article  is 
nilar  significance:  ^Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be.... 
in  sure  witnesses,  and  effectual  (efficacia)  signs  of  grace,  and 
3  goodwill  towards  us,  by  the  which  He  doth  work  invisibly 

9 

^ow  this  definition  does  not  exclude  matrimony,  confirma- 
absolution  and  orders,  from  being  in  same  sense  Sacraments ; 
b  excludes  them  from  being  ^  such  Sacraments  as  baptism 
Jie  Communion.'  *  No  other  ordinances  but  baptism  and 
nunion  have  an  express  sign  ordained  by  Christ  Himself, 
annexed  thereto  the  promise  of  free  forgiveness  of  sins/ 
^of  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  to  us."^  Therefore 
have  clearly  a  preeminence  over  all  other  ordinances,  and 
therefore  Kar  e^oxn'^  he  called  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel ; 
;  also  the  only  ordinances  which  are  '  generally  necessary 
[vation.^ 


1  Homily  on  Common  Prayer  and  Sacraments. 
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It  seems  liardly  needful  to  enter  on  a  full  consideration  of 
«ach  of  the  five  Romish  Sacraments  here.  Four  out  of  the 
five  the  Church  of  Engkind  admits,  at  least  in  a  modified  form. 
This  Article  declares  them  to  be  '  such  as  have  grown  partly  of 
the  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles,  partly  to  be  states  of  life 
allowed  in  the  Scriptures.'  Matrimony  is  especially  to  be  called 
a  '  state  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures.'*  It  is  possible^  that 
orders  and  confirmation  may  be  so  called  also.  Yet  orders, 
confirmation^  and  penance  or  absolution,  as  the  Roman  Church 
administeris  them,  are  mixed  with  some  superstitious  ceremonies* 
Hence  perhaps  they,  as  well  as  extreme  unction,  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Article,  to  have  'grown'  (in  their  Roman 
Catholic  or  medieval  form)  'of  the  corrupt  following  of  the 
Apostles.'' 

1  Confirmation,  in  the  primitive  Church,  followed  imme- 
diately on  baptism,  and,  as  above  noted,  was  made  ordinarily  a 
part  of  baptism.  Tertullian  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  both  speak 
of  the  catechumens  as  first  receiving  baptism,  and  then,  imme- 
diately on  their  coming  out  of  the  water,  receiving  chrism  ancl 
imposition  of  hands  ^  The  separation  of  confirmation  from 
baptism  arose,  sometimes  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
presence  of  a  bishop,  sometimes  from  the  reconciling  of  heretics, 
who  were  confirmed  but  not  rebaptized,  and  latterly  from  the 
deferring  the  confirmation  of  infants;  it  being  thought  good 
that,  though  baptized,  they  should  delay  their  confirmation,  till 
they  were  trained  and  seasoned  for  serving  as  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  Christ'.  The  result  has  been  that,  after  the  first  ages, 
confirmation  became  a  separate  rite  from  baptism,  and  we  still 
continue  it  as  such,  believing  that  so  it  is  more  fit  for  edifying. 


1  TertulliaD,  De  JBaptismo,  7, 8,  quoted  above.     Cyril.  CaUcK  Mygt, 
ni.  1,  *Y/iiy  6fiol»s   ava^ffifiK&iTW  anh  rrj^  Kokvii^riBpat  r&v  Uptiv  pafiarmp^ 
i^Otj  xp^trfta. — See  Bingham,  xii.  i.  1 ;  Suicer,  s.  ty.  a4>payist  xp^^f^* 
8  See  Hooker,  Bk.  v.  kvi.  7. 
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2  Ordination  we  esteem,  scarcely  less  than  does  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  an  appointment  of  Christ  Himself.  We 
believe  that  God  gives  grace  for  the  office  of  the  ministry  to 
those  who  receive  it  aright.  We  observe  that^  though  our 
Lord  commanded  no  particular  sign,  yet  the  Apostles  always 
used  the  laying  on  of  hands.  But  vidth  regard  to  the  inward 
grace,  we  read  not  that  forgiveness  of  sins  or  personal  sanctifi-. 
cation  were  promised  to  its  right  reception;  but  ratiier  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Therefore,  although 
we  retain  it,  as  essential  for  the  nuuntenance  of  a  rightly  con-^ 
stituted  ministry  in  the  Church,  yet  we  place  it  not  on  a  par 
-with  the  two  Sacraments  of  baptism  and  Communion :  which 
are  the  means  of  obtaining  and  increasing  spiritual  life  to  our 
souls,  and  of  binding  together  the  company  of  God's  people 
in  one^ 

S  Matrimony  is  not  so  much  a  Sacrament  of  the  Gospel, 
as  'an  honourable  estate,  instituted  of  God  in  the  time  of 
man's  innocency ;'  it  is  neither  a  badge  ^  by  which  Christian  men 
are  discerned  from  others,  which  be  not  christened  ;*  nor  is  it  a 
means  whereby  pardon  of  sins  and  inward  sanctification  arei 
conveyed  to  us  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Hence  again,  though, 
like  other  sacred  ceremonies,  it  may  be  called  a  Sacrament,  and 
anciently  was  so  called ;  it  comes  not  under  our  definition  of  a 
Sacrament  of  the  Gt>speL  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(v.  32)  St.  Paul  does  indeed  say  concerning  it,  'This  is  a 
great  mystery;*  or  rather  (To  fxvanjptoy  rod  to  /meya  eaTlv), 
'  This  mystery  is  great.'  The  Latins  have  translated  his  words, 
magnum  est  Sacramentum;  and  so  it  has  been  argued  that 
matrimony  is  specially  called  a  Sacrament.     It  is  plain,  how- 


^  *  In  nullum  nomen  religionis  sire  vorro  eire  falsffi  coagulari  bomiDes 
poBsunt,  nisi  aliquo  Bignaculomm  rel  sacramontorum  yisibilium  consortio 
colligantur/ — ^August,  c.  Fawttmif  xix.  11.  See  Wordiworth,  TheophiL 
Anglic,  ch,  viii. 
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ever,  that  St.  Paul's  meaning  is  merely  this.  The  marriage  of 
Adam  and  Eve  (and  indeed  marriage  in  the  general)  was 
esteemed  by  the  Jews^  and  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  new 
Testament,  as  a  figure,  type  or  mystery  of  the  union  and 
marriage  betwixt  Christ  and  His  Church.  The  fathers  all 
seem  to  understand  it  so.  Tertnllian  says  that  Adam^s  calling 
Eve  ^bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesb,^  was  a  great  Sacra- 
ment concerning  Christ  and  His  Church'.  St.  Chrysostom 
understands  it,  that  marriage  was  an  allegory  of  Christ's  union 
to  His  Bride  the  Church.  '  That  it  was  something  great  and 
wonderful,  Moses,  or  rather  God,  intimated.  For  the  present, 
however,  saith  he,  I  speak  concerning  Christ,  both  that  He  left 
the  Father,  and  came  down,  came  to  the  Bride,  and  became 
one  Spirit.  For  he  thai  is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one  Spirit. 
And  he  says  well,  It  is  a  yreat  mystery.  And  then  as  though 
he  were  to  say,  nevertheless  the  allegory  does  not  destroy 
affection,  he  adds,  Let  eeery  one  of  you  in  particular  so  love  his 
wife  even  as  himself  K^  So  too  Theodoret  and  Theophylact' 
explain  it,  viz.  that  the  Apostle  speaks  of  marriage  as  a 
mystery  or  allegory  of  Christ  and  the  Church. 

4  Penance  in  the  Church  of  Rome  consists  of  three  parts, 
confession,  absolution,  and  satisfaction.  The  origin  of  it  was  in 
the  early  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  the  primitive 
ages,  when  baptized  Christians  had  committed  grievous  sins, 
they  were  placed  for  a  time  in  the  position  of  penitents.  Their 
discipline  consisted  of  three  parts,  viz.  1  confession,  2  sepa- 
ration from  the  Church,  3  absolution. 


1  'Nam  etsi  Adam  statim  prophetavit, magnum  illud  sacramentum  in 
Christum  et  Ecclesiam :  Hoc  nunc  os  ex  ossibus  mei$/  &c. — De  Amma, 
c.  11.    See  also  De  Exhort.  Castitat,  c.  5. 

«  Chrysost.  in  Ephes,  v.  32,  Homil,  xx. 

•  Theodoret  and  Theophylact,  ad  hwic  locum.  See  Suicer,  b.t. 
fivtm^ptov.  See  also  Hammond  and  Whitby  on  £ph,  y.  33.  Macknight 
has  an  excellent  note  on  the  passage. 
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At  first,  it  appears,  that  confession  waa  made  publicly  by 
the  offender  in  the  face  of  the  Church,  and  was  probably  an 
humble  acknowledgment  of  sins,  which  already  had  given  offence 
to  the  company  of  believers  ^  Yet  very  early  it  was  com- 
mended to  penitents,  to  seek  out  for  themselves  a  wise  spiritual 
adviser,  to  whom  they  should  confide  their  more  secret  offences, 
that,  if  he  judged  it  expedient,  such  offences  might  afterwards 
be  confessed  in  the  face  of  the  congregation  ^  In  process  of 
time,  the  bishops  appointed  a  regular  officer  or  penitentiary, 
to  hear  these  private  confessions,  and  to  judge  whether  they 
should  be  made  public  or  not.  Socrates  says,  this  officer  was 
first  appointed  for  the  restoration  of  those  who  had  lapsed  in 
the  Decian  persecution^;  though  Sozomen  thmks  such  a  minis- 
ter must  have  been  necessary,  and  so  in  existence  from  the 
first  ^.  The  duty  of  this  penitentiary  was,  to  enquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  penitent^s  offences,  to  prescribe  to  them  certain 
modes  of  humiliation,  and,  if  needful,  a  public  acknowledgment 
of  their  sins;  and  then  to  give  them  absolution \  In  course 
of  time,  a  scandalous  offence  having  been  confessed  to  a  pres- 
byter in  the  Greek  Church,  which  produced  a  public  excitement, 
Nectarius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  induced  to  abolish  the 
office  of  penitentiary^.  St.  Chrysostom  was  the  immediate 
successor  of  Nectarius.  It  appears  from  his  writings,  that 
public  confession  still  continued  to  be  a  part  of  discipline^; 
although  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  congregation  was 


1  See  Tertullian,  De  Posnitentioy  c.  9, 10 ;  Augustin,  HomU,  xlix.  3, 
Tom.  V.  p.  1064. 

s  So  Origan :  '  Tantummodo  circumspice  diligentius  cui  debeas  con- 
fiteri  peccatum  tuum  ....  Si  intellezerit  et  prroyiderit  talem  esse  languo- 
rem  tuum  qui  in  conventu  totius  EcclesicD  exponi  deboat  et  curari,  ex  quo 
fortassis  et  cseteri  sedificari  poterunt,  et  tu  ipse  facile  sanari,'  &c. — 
Origen,  in  Pa,  xxxvii.  HomiL.  2. 

»  Socr.  H,  E.  Lib.  v.  c.  19.  *  Sozomen,  Lib.  vn.  c.  16. 

«  Sozomen,  ibid,  «  Socr.  Sozom.  ibid. 

■^  EpxBt.  ad  Innocent,  Tom.  m.  p.  617 ;  In  Epi$t.  ad  Ephes.  Hom.  m. 
Tom.  XI.  p.  23;  In  Epist,  ad  Ebras.  Hom.  iv.  Tom.  xu.  pp.  48, 49. 
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not  always  infonned  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  crimes,  for 
which  the  penitent  was  suffering  penance  and  confessing  guilt, 
but  only  that  they  knew  them  to  be  great  and  deadly  offences  ^ 
This  much,  however,  we  learn  from  the  writings  both  of  St. 
€hrysostom  and  of  his  great  contemporary,  St.  Augustine,  that 
the  Church  in  their  days  did  not  consider  private  confession  of 
private  sins  essential  to  salvation,  but  only  the  public  confession 
of  public  scandab  necessary  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
^  What  have  I  to  do  with  men,'  says  St.  Augustine,  ^  that  they 
should  hear  my  confessions'!^  *  I  do  not  compel  you/  says  St. 
Chrysostom,  *  to  discover  your  sins  in  the  presence  of  men.  Un* 
fold  your  conscience  before  Qod,  shew  Him  your  wounds,  and 
from  Him  seek  healing  V 

Leo  the  Great,  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome  a.  d.  440,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  innovator  on  the  penitential  discipline  of 
the  Church ;  for  he  forbad  sins,  which  had  been  confessed  to 
the  priest,  to  be  published  in  the  Church,  deciding  that  private 
confession  was  sufficient  for  the  clearing  of  the  conscience  of  the 
offenders^.  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  seventh 
century,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  altogether  abolished 
public  penance  for  private  sins^.  ^Redemption  of  penance  also 
by  pecuniary  fines  became,  in  process  of  time,  a  conunon  prac* 
lice,  which  some  also  refer  to  Theodore  as  the  originator^. 


1  Augustin.  m  Symbol,  ad  CcUeekwnen.  Lib.  i.  c.  16. 

'  '  Quid  mihi  ergo  est  cam  hominibuB,  at  aodiant  confeesloneB  meas, 
quasi  ipsi  sanatari  sint  omnes  langaores  meos  ?* — Ckm/es$ion.  Lib.  z.  c.  3^ 
Tom.  I.  p.  171. 

S  Ovdi  yap  th  $€aTp6p  at  Syti  t&p  avpbovknw  t&p  anw,  Mi  /jcKoXv^fai 
rois  dpBpwrois  ai*oyica(o»  rh  afutpT^fiara'  t6  avptMt  dyoirn/for  IffiirpoaBtw 
rov  6fov  Ka\  avr^  dti^op  rh  rpftvfxara,  kaX  trap*  avr^  ra  (ftdpfiOKa  aTn/crov. — 
Chrysost.  De  InecmpreheMtbili  Dei  Natiwra^  Horn.  v.  §  7,  Tom.  i.  p.  490. 

^  Leo,  Epiti.  136,  ad  EpUe,  Campan. 

^  '  Theodoras,  homo  grcecas,  primus  aperte  morem  sustalit  pablice  de 
criminibas  occultis  pcenitendi/ — Morinas  de  Administ.  PcenUent.  z.  17,  2, 
quoted  by  Marshall  in  Penitential  Discipline^  ch.  iii  §  1. 
^  Marshall,  ch.  iii.  $  2. 
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AloDg  with  private  confession  grew  the  custom  of  private  ab* 
solution  ^  And  afterwards  the  form  itself  of  absolution  became 
more  peremptory  and  authoritative';  till  at  length  auricular 
confession,  followed  by  absolution  and  satisfaction,  was  elevated 
to  the  full  dignity  of  a  necessary  Sacrament  The  Council  of 
Trent  anathematizes  all  who  deny  it  to  be  truly  and  properly 
a  Sacrament,  instituted  by  Christ  Himself^,  and  necessary  to 
salvation /tcr^  divinoj  or  who  say  that  the  method  of  confessing 
secretly  to  the  priest  alone,  (which  the  Church  Catholic  had 
observed  from  the  beginning,)  is  alien  to  Christ's  institution  and 
of  human  invention  \ 

The  reformed  Churches  have  generally  abolished  auricular 
confession,  as  obligatory  and  sacramental.  The  Lutherans 
indeed  still  retain  it,  as  a  regular  part  of  Church  order  and 
discipline.  The  Augsburgh  Confession  declares  concerning  con- 
fession, that  it  is  right  to  retain  private  absolutions  in  the 
Church,  but  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  confession  to  enume- 
rate every  individual  sin^.  Calvin  also  recommended  both 
private  coflfession  to  a  pastor,  and  private  absolution,  when 
needed  for  the  remedy  of  any  special  infirmity ;  but  he  says,  it 
should  not  be  made  obligatory  upon  all,  but  only  commended 
to  such  as  need  it^.  Our  own  reformers  appear  to  have  taken 
the  same  wise  and  moderate  view.  Ridley,  the  greatest  light 
of  the  English  Reformation,  writes  shortly  before  his  death ; 
*  Confession  unto  the  minister,  which  is  able  to  instruct,  correct, 
comfort,  and  inform  the  weak,  wounded  and  ignorant  conscience, 
indeed  I  ever  thought  might  do  much  good  in  Christ's  con- 
gregation, and  so  I  assure  you  I  think  even  to  this  day^.^  So 
the  second  part  of  the  Homily  of  Repentance,  after  condemn- 


1  Ibid.  §  3.  2  §  4.  8  Sess.  xnr.  Can.  1. 

*  Can.  6.  *  Con/,  Augwt.  Art.  xn.  j  SyUoge^  p.  173. 

^  InstihU,  Lib.  m.  c.  i^.  §§  12, 14. 

'f  Letter  to  West,  dated  from  Bocardo,  in  Oxford,  April  8,  1554; 
Letters  of  the  Martyrs,  p.  80.    London,  1837. 
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iDg  the  auricular  confession  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  says, '  I  do 
not  say,  but  that,  if  any  do  find  themselves  troubled  in  con- 
science, they  may  repair  to  their  learned  curate  or  pastor/  &c« 
The  Exhortation  to  the  Communion  bids  those,  who  cannot 
quiet  their  own  consciences,  come  to  the  curate,  ^or  some  other 
discreet  and  learned  minister  of  God's  word,  and  open  his  grief, 
that  by  the  ministry  of  God's  holy  Word  he  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  absolution,  together  with  ghostly  counsel  luid  advice, 
to  the  quieting  of  his  conscience,  and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and 
doubtfulness.^  In  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  it  is 
enjoined  on  the  minister  that  he  shall  move  the  sick  person  '  to 
make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience 
troubled  with  any  weighty  matter;'  and  a  form  of  absolution 
is  appointed  to  be  used,  afber  such  confession,  to  those  who 
*  humbly  imd  heartily  desire  it.^  Thus  the  Church  of  England 
provides  for  all  troubled  consciences  the  power  of  relieving 
themselves,  by  making  confession  of  guilt  to  their  pastor  or 
<  any  other  discreet  and  learned  minister,^  and  so  gives  them 
comfort  and  counsel ;  but  does  not  bind  every  one  of  necessity 
to  rehearse  all  his  private  sins  to  man,  nor  elevate  such  useful 
confession  into  a  Sacrament  essential  to  salvation  ^ 

The  question  concerning  the  power  of  the  keys,  as  exercised 
by  the  ministers  of  God,  may  well  be  reserved  to  a  future 
Article.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  the  chief 
Scripture  ground  for  private  confession  is  to  be  found  in  the 
language  of  St.  James^  chap.  v.  14 — 16.  There  the  Apostle 
counsels  the  sick  to  send  for  the  presbyters  of  the  Church, 
who  are  to  pray  over  them;  and  it  is  promised  that  such 
prayers  shall  be  especially. efiSsctual  for  the  pardon  of  sins.  It  is 
then  added,  *  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  one 
for  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.     The  effectual  fervent 


1  The  student  is  especially  referred  for  a  history  of  this  subject  to 
Marshall's  Penitential  Discipline^  eh.  li.  iil. 
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prayer  of  a  righteous  man  av^eth  much.'  (ver.  1 6).  And  this  is 
illustrated  by  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  the  prophet  Elijah^ 
at  whose  intercession  nun  was  first  withheld,  and  then  given 
again.  The  context,  in  which  all  this  occurs,  compared  with 
the  promise  given  by  our  Lord  to  His  ministers,  (Matt,  xviii.  18, 
John  XX.  23),  and  with  the  custom  of  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  times,  has  been  ever  considered  as  a  ground  for  the 
practice  continued  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  sick 
should  be  especially  visited  by  the  clergy,  should  be  moved  to 
confession  of  sins,  and  should  look  to  the  prayers  of  the  minis^ 
ter  as  means  for  obtaining  from  God  pardon,  grace,  and  if  it  bo 
His  wiU,  restoration  to  health  and  strength'. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  distressed  conscience  may 
be  soothed  and  guided  by  confidence  in  a  spiritual  adviser. 
Most  people,  much  in  earnest,  and  much  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  sin,  have  yearned  for  such  a  confidence.  Hence  the  Church 
should  always  aiford  to  the  sin-stricken  soul  the  power  of 
unburdening  itself.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  tends  to 
lead  people  to  substitute  confession  to  man  for  confession  to 
God,  and  to  make  the  path  of  repentance  less  rugged  than  the 
Gospel  makes  it,  must  be  dangerous.  Such  is  the  systematic 
and  compulsory  confession  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  followed  as 
it  is  by  absolution  and  penance,  which  too  often  seem  to  speak 
peace  to  the  soul,  perhaps  before  its  peace  is  sealed  in  Heaven. 
The  penitent  finds  it  far  easier  to  unburden  his  soul  to  the 
priest,  than  to  seek,  day  and  night,  with  broken  spirit,  for 
pardon  from  Gt>d :  and,  when  he  has  once  confided  his  griefs 
to  his  spiritual  guide,  he  easily  substitutes  that  guide^s  counseb 
for  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience :  and  no  counsels  from 
without  can  speak  as  fearfully,  as  the  whispers  of  remorse  within. 
Hence  the  danger  of  healing  the  wound  lightly— of  substituting 
false  peace,  for  that  peace  which  can  come  only  from  a  true 


1  See  Dr.  Hftmmond  on  this  passage  of  St.  James. 
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penitence,  and  from  the  sense  of  6od*s  pardoning  love  through 
Christ.  Confession  has  been  well  called  *  the  luxury  of  repent^ 
ance^'  Access  to  it  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  dying,  the 
perplexed,  or  the  broken-hearted;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  for 
the  morbid  spirit,  and  still  more  to  be  feared,  as  a  mero 
routine  of  ordinary  life,  as  a  salving  over  of  the  conscience 
stained  by  sin,  and  seeking  an  easy  deliverance  from  its  warn- 
ings  luid  reproofs. 

5  Extreme  Unction  is  lui  ordinance,  concerning  which  we 
differ  from  the  Church  of  Rome  more  than  on  the  other  four. 
We  admit  the  proper  use  of  confirmation,  confession,  orders, 
and  matrimony ;  but  extreme  unction  we  neither  esteem  to  be 
a  Sacrament,  nor  an  ordinance  of  the  Church  at  all.  As  used 
in  the  modem  Church  of  Rome,  it  implies  unction  with  olive  oil, 
blessed  by  the  bishop,  and  applied  by  the  priest  to  the  five 
senses  of  the  dying  man.  It  is  considered  as  conveying  Qod^s 
pardon  and  support  in  the  last  hour.  It  is  administered  when 
all  hope  of  recovery  is  gone,  and  generally  no  food  is  permitted 
to  be  taken  after  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  controversialists  can  find  no  primitive 
authority  for  this  ordinance,  except  that  of  Pope  Innocent  the 
First,  in  the  fifth  century'.  In  a  letter  to  Decentius^  he  answers 
a  question,  whether  the  sick  might  be  anointed  with  oil,  and 
whether  the  bishop  might  anoint  I  He  replies  that  this  might  be 
done,  arguing  from  the  language  of  St.  James.  But,  if  extreme 
unction  were  then  a  Sacrament  of  the  Church,  it  is  impossible 
that  one  bishop  should  have  asked  this  question  of  another;  or, 
if  he  did,  that  the  other  should  not  at  once  have  reminded  him 
that  it  was  a  well-known  Sacrament  of  immemorial  usage  ^.    This 


1  Taylor's  Notes  from  Life. 

3  See  Bellarmine,  De  Extrema  Unctume^  cap.  ir. 

3  Epist.  I.  od  Decentiumf  c.  8. 

*  See  Burnet  on  this  Article. 
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18  the  only  authority  from  patristio  ages  that  the  Romanist 
divines  can  bring. 

They  insist,  therefore,  the  rather  on  the  authority  from 
Scripture.  That  authority,  however,  is  but  slender.  When  our 
Lord  sent  out  His  Apostles  and  gave  them  power  to  *  heal  the 
sick,^  *'  they  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed 
them  '*  (Mark  vi.  13).  Here  unction  was  evidently  an  outward 
sign,  similar  to  that  used  by  our  Saviour,  when  He  made  clay  and 
put  it  to  the  blind  mane's  eyes.  It  was  connected  vrith  the 
miraculous  power  of  healing.  That  power  lasted  for  some  time 
in  the  Church.  Accordingly  St.  James  desires  the  sick  to  send 
for  the  elders  of  the  Church,  to  whom  the  miraculous  gifts  were 
mostly  committed,  and  enjoins  that  with  prayer  for  the  pardon 
of  sins  should  be  joined  anointing  with  oil,  in  order  to  the 
restoration  of  health ;  that  as  the  Apostles  used  unction  upon 
those  whom  they  healed,  so  the  elders  of  the  Church,  who  had 
the  gift  of  healing,  should  do  likewise.  ^  Is  any  sick  among  you ! 
let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church ;  and  let  them  pray 
over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and 
the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 
him  up  ^  (James  v.  14,  15).  Here  the  end  of  the  anointing  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  ^  the  Lord  should  raise  him  up.^  Now  this 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  miraculous  cures  of  the  early  ages, 
but  not  at  all  with  the  extreme  unction  of  late  times.  Extreme 
unction  is  only  administered  when  recovery  is  hopeless.  St. 
James  enjoined  unction  with  the  special  object  of  recovery.  So 
long  then  as  miraculous  powers  remained  in  the  Church,  it  was 
reasonable  that  anointing  of  the  sick  should  be  retained ;  but 
when  those  powers  ceased,  it  was  reasonable  that  the  unction 
should  cease  also. 

It  was  very  natural,  however,  that  when  the  miraculous 
powers  began  to  decline,  the  custom  of  anointing,  which  at  first 
had  reference  to  bodily  diseases,  should  still  be  continued  with 
reference  to  spiritual  maladies.     Yet  we  cannot  trace  clearly 
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the  transition.  The  use  of  oil,  connected  with  real  or  supposed 
miracles,  is  frequently  alluded  to ;  but  it  is  not  till  late,  that 
there  occurs  any  dear  reference  to  it  as  a  religious  or  sacra^ 
mental  rite.  Innocent  III.  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  is 
quoted  by  Bellarmine  next  to  Innocent  I.^  His  witness  is  no 
doubt  plain  enough.  A  still  fuller  confirmation  of  extreme 
unction  is  given  by  Pope  Eugenius  in  the  Council  of  Florence ; 
at  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  was  an  intention  of  recon- 
ciling the  Greek  with  the  Latin  Church  ^  The  Oreeks  still 
practise  unction,  but  do  not  esteem  it  a  Sacrament.  At  the 
Council  of  Trent  there  were  four  canons  passed,  declaring  ex- 
treme unction  to  be  a  Sacrament,  instituted  by  Christ,  con- 
ferring good,  remitting  sins,  and  comforting  the  infirm^ 

The  English  reformers  retained  a  form  of  anointing  the 
sick  in  the  first  Senrice  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  attributed  any  sacramental  efficacy  to  it, 
but  merely  allowed  it  to  be  used  ^  if  the  sick  person  desired  it,^ 
with  a  prayer  for  pardon  of  sins  and  restoration  of  bodily 
health^.  Cranmer  had  long  before,  a.d.  1540,  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  ihere  was  no  ground  in  Scripture  or  antiquity  for 
considering  the  number  of  the  Sacraments  to  be  seven;  and 
especially  had  pronounced  that  ^  Unction  of  the  sick  with  oil  to 
remit  venial  sins,  as  it  is  now  used,  is  not  spoken  of  in  Scripture, 
nor  in  any  ancient  author^.^  The  second  Service  Book  entirely 
omjtted  all  reference  to  unction  in  the  service  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick. 


^  Bellarmine,  Ibid.  Bellarmine  indeed  refers  to  Origen,  Ham.  n.  in 
ZevU. ;  ChryBOStom,  De  Sacerdoti,  in.,  &c. ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  he 
only  refers  to  them  as  quoting  the  words  of  St.  James,  not  as  speaking  of 
the  Sacrament  of  extreme  unction;  of  which  they  certainly  do  not  speak. 
To  anything  farther  be  can  call  no  witness,  after  Innocent  I.,  before 
Alcuin. 

2  Decretum  Eugenii  ad  Armen.^  vbi  mpra.  *  Sess.  xiv. 

*  Two  Liturgies  of  Edward  VL  p.  366. 

f^  See  '  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Sacraments,'  Jt^orh,  Vol.  n. 
pp.  100, 103. 
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The  merits  of  the  question  rest  entirely  on  the  two  following 
points  of  inquiry :  1  Is  the  passage  in  St.  James  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Apostolical  authority  for  the  institution  of  a  Sacra- 
ment in  the  Church !  or  has  it  reference  to  the  cure  of  bodily 
disease !  2  Is  the  doubtful  answer  of  Pope  Innocent  I.,  in 
the  fifth  century,  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  extreme 
imction  had  prevailed  from  the  first !  or,  on  the  contrary,  do 
the  deep  silence  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  own  hesitating  reply, 
argue  plainly  that  they  '  had  no  such  custom,  neither  the  churches 
of  God  V  Roman  Catholics  answer  affirmatively  to  the  former 
of  these  alternatives.  Reformed  Churches  undoubtingly  adopt 
the  latter. 

Having  thus  considered  what  the  Article  says  (I.)  concern- 
ing the  number  of  the  Sacraments,  we  have  paved  the  way  for 
the  rest  of  its  statements.  Limiting  the  name  Sacrament  to 
baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  we  have  merely  to  consider 
(II.)  what  are  the  benefits  we  receive  by,  (III.)  what  is  the 
right  use  of  these  two  ordinances,  and  (IV.)  who  are  their 
proper  recipients! 

II.     The  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments. 

This  question  must  be  discussed  more  particularly  in  the 
XXVIIth  and  XXVIIIth  Articles.  To  speak  generally  on  it 
now,  we  may  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  on  this 
subject  was  very  clear  and  strong  from  the  very  first.  Ignatius 
speaks  of  a  Christian'^s  baptism  as  his  spiritual  armour  ^  and,  cour 
coming  the  Eucharist,  he  writes,  ^  If  a  man  be  not  within  the 
altar,  he  is  deprived  of  the  bread  of  God  V  *  I  desire  the  bread 
of  God,  which  is  the  Flesh  of  Christ,  and  as  drink  I  long  for  His 
Blood,  which  is  love  incorruptible'.'     The  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 


^  t6  panrurfta  vfuip  fitper»  w  &ir\a, — Ad,  Polyc.  VH.    This  passage  is 
Jn  the  Syriac  version. 
9  Ad  Eph.  V. 
3  Ad  Roman,  vn.    This  passage  also  is  in  the  Syriac. 
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which,  though  probably  not  written  by  the  companion  of  St. 
Paul,  18  doubtless  one  of  the  earliest  remains  of  Christian  an- 
tiquity, speaks  of  '  that  baptism,  which  brings  for^veness  of 
sins,'  and  says,  *  That  we  go  down  into  the  water  full  of  sins 
and  pollutions,  but  come  up  again  bringing  forth  fruit  ^^  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  account  of  the  Christian  Sacraments,  speaks  of 
men  as  *  regenerated '  and  receiving  remission  of  sins  in  the 
water'  of  baptism ^  and  as  receiving  in  the  Eucharist,  not 
^  oonmion  bread  and  common  drink,^  but  *  the  Flesh  and  Blood 
of  the  incarnate  Jesus^'  Irenaeus  is  as  clear  on  both  the  grace 
of  baptism,  and  the  reception  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist^.  Ter- 
tullian  speaks  of  the  '  blessed  Sacrament  of  water,  in  which, 
washed  from  the  sins  of  our  former  blindness^  we  are  liberated 
to  life  eternal  f  in  which  we  '  as  fish  are  bom  after  the  pattern 
of  our  'Ix^v^j  Jesus  Christ*/  In  the  Lord's  Supper  he  speaks 
of  feeding  on  the  Body  luid  Blood  of  Christ,  that  our  soul  may 
be  fattened  of  Ood^  These  are  all  writers  of  the  first  century 
from  the  Apostles. 

It  would  keep  us  needlessly  long,  if  we  were  to  go  through 
all  the  writers  of  the  early  ages.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that 
with  one  voice  they  proclaim  their  belief  that  great  spiritual 
blessings  are  to  be  obtained,  by  all  faithful  recipients,  both  in 
baptism  and  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  The  grace  of  the 
former  they  call  remission  of  sins,  regeneration,  illumination^ ; 
the  grace  of  the  latter  they  call  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
In  both  they  looked  to  receive  Christ ;  in  both  they  hoped  for 
pardon  of  sins,  and  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.    The  full 


1  EpUtol.  Bamab.  c.  12.  «  Apol  i.  p.  93.  »  Ibid.  p.  07. 

4  See  Lib.  i.  c.  18;  Lib.  m.  c.  10;  Lib.  v.  c.  2,  &c. 

^  DeBapUfmOy  c.  1.  'Nob  pisciculi,  Becundum  lxB%fv  nostrom  Jesum 
ChriBtuin,  in  aqua  nascimor.'  Alluding  to  the  word  IXOYS,  containing 
the  initial  letters  of  our  Lord's  Name  and  titles,  'Ii^o-ovr  Xpiarbt  Ocov 
Ylos  2mTijp, 

•  De  Resurr,  CamU,  c  8.  ^  <^wrc<r/i^f. — See  Suicer,  s.  h.  r. 

Vol.  II.  X 
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meaning  of  these  phrases  wo  shall  have  to  consider  in  the  follow* 
ing  Articles.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  refer  to  the  pregnant  words 
of  St.  AugustinO}  in  which  he  contrasts  the  Sacraments  or 
ordinances  of  the  Law  with  those  of  the  €h)spel;  a  change 
having  been  made,  by  which  the  Sacraments  have  become 
'  easier,  fewer,  more  healthful'  '  The  Sacraments  of  the  new 
Testament/  he  says,  ^ffive  Mlvatian^  whereas  those  of  the  old 
Testament  only  promised  a  Saviour  K"*  Here  we  have  the  view 
of  evangelical  Sacraments,  which  pervades  all  Christian  anti- 
quity, viz.  that  they  difier  from  the  ordinances  of  the  old  Law 
in  this;  the  ordinances  of  the  old  Law  were  but  pledges  of 
future  blessings,  not  means  to  convey  them,  but  the  Sacraments 
of  the  Gospel  not  only  promised  Christ,  but  to  those  who 
receive  them  in  faith  they  are  means  whereby  God  gives  Christ 
to  the  souL 

We  read,  however,  of  some  early  heretics,  who  denied  the 
grace  or  the  necessity  of  the  Sacraments.  Irenseus  ascribes  to 
some  of  the  Gnostics  the  error  of  saying  that  outward  and 
material  sacraments  were  unnecessary,  so  the  soul  were  illumi- 
nated'; an  opinion  consistent  enough  with  the  ultra-spiritualism 
of  that  sect,  which  made  all  excellence  to  consist  in  spiritual 
enlightenment,  and  esteemed  all  matter  to  be  evil  and  the 
source  of  sin.  One  of  the  errors,  for  which  St.  Jerome  attacked 
Jovinian,  was  that  he  altogether  separated  baptism  by  the  Spirit 
from  baptism  by  water,  saying  that  a  man  who  had  been  bap- 
tized by  the  Spirit  would  never  sin  after,  but  that  if  he  sinned 
again,  it  was  a  proof  that  he  had  received  only  water-baptism, 
but  not  spiritual  baptism^.  The  Manichees,  like  the  Gnostics, 
and  probably  on  the  same  principles,  believing  baptism  to  have 


^  *  Sacramenta  N.  Testamonti  dant  salutem ;  Sacramenta  V.  Testa- 
menti  promiserunt  Salratorcm/ — Enarr,  in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  }  2,  Tom.  iv. 
p.  769. 

«  Hoeres.  i.  c.  18,  p.  91.    Edit.  Oxen.  1702. 

9  Hieronym.  adv,  Jovinianum,  Lib.  n.    See  under  Article  XVI.  Sect.  I. 
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no  efficacy,  never  administered  it  to  their  converts  ^  The 
Messalians  were  a  sect  of  mystics,  who  are  described  as  devoting 
themselves  wholly  to  prayer,  and  avoiding  even  labour  for  their 
bodily  necessities^  It  appears  that  they  had  a  very  low  esteem 
of  the  Sacraments,  so  that  Theodoret  accuses  them  of  denying 
any  efficacy  whatever  to  baptism^ ;  though  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  be  has  exaggerated  their  errors^.  It  is  probable 
enough  that,  wherever  mysticism  prevailed,  such  a  disregard  of 
external  ordinances  would  prevail  also.  Those  medieval  sects^ 
which  derived  their  errors  from  Gnostic  or  Manidiean  sources, 
would  naturally  underrate  Sacraments,  as  having  material  ele^ 
ments,  which  such  heretics  regarded  as  essentially  evil.  Accord- 
uigly*  we  learn  that  the  Paulicians  in  the  ninth  century  reiused 
to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  probably  in  like  manner 
rejected  outward  baptism^.  The  Bulgarians  and  Albigenses 
are  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  Paulicians ;  and,*  though  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth  concerning  the  tenets  of  these  per-^ 
secuted  sects,  we  may  yet  probably  infer  that  one  of  their  errors 
was  an  underrating  of  the  value  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist. 

The  time,  however,  for  these  subjects  to  be  most  fiercely 
contested  would  naturally  be  the  period  of  the  Keformation. 
We  must  leave  the  discussion  on  Transubstantiation,  which 
agitated  the  Church  in  the  middle  ages,  for  the  Articles  which 
treat  expressly  on  the  Lord'^s  Supper.  Suffice  it  here  to  observe 
that  the  school-authors,  in  their  investigations  concerning  sacra- 
mental efficacy,  were  led,  not  merely  to  insist  on  the  value  of 
the  Sacraments  as  means,  in  the  use  of  which  God's  Spirit 
works,  but  also  to  lay  down  the  principle,  that  the  Sacraments 


,     1  August  de  Hceres.  c.  46;  Bingham,  E.  A.  Bk.  zi.  cb.  ii.  sect  4. 

*  Epipbon.  Hceres.  lxxx.  ;  Augustin.  Hceres.  ltu. 
8  Theodoret  Hceret.  Fab*  Lib.  i?.  c.  10. 

*  See  Bingham,  E.  A.  Bk.  xi.  eh.  ii.  sect.  H. 

^  See  Mosheim,  E.  H.  Cent.  ix.  Ft.  u.  ch.  t.    Also  Bingham,  E,  A. 
Bk.  XI.  ch.  ii.  sect  4. 
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are  so  iii  their  own  nature  vehicles  of  grace,  that  ex  opere  operato^ 
from  the  mere  fact  of  their  administration,  they  convey  Christ 
to  the  soul.  Such  a  reception  of  Christ  may  not  indeed  be 
always  to  salvation ;  nay,  it  may  be  to  condemnation ;  but  still 
the  Sacrament  administered  always  brought  with  it  a  spiritual 
grace.  This  doctrine  was  fixed,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church,  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  They  ana- 
thematized all  who  deny  that  the  Sacraments  contain  grace  S  or 
that  this  grace  is  conferred  by  them  ex  opere  cperatoK 

All  the  reformed,  whatever  differences  may  have  existed 
between  them  on  these  subjects  (and  such  differences  were 
sufficiently  great),  appear  to  have  much  objected  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  opus  cperatum.  To  them  such  a  statement  seemed 
to  imply,  not  that  Sacraments  were  means  through  which  God 
was  pleased  to  work,  and  which  he  had  promised  to  bless ;  but 
rather,  that  they  were  of  the  nature  of  magical  incantations, 
which,  however  carelessly  administered,  could  not  be  separated 
from  their  effects  upon  the  soul.  The  very  elements  therefore 
became  the  objects  of  adoration.  The  water  of  baptism  was  in 
itiself  holy  and  the  source  of  holiness;  the  consecrated  wafer 
was  the  Body  of  the  Son  of  God.  Extremes  generate  extremes: 
and  we  learn  that  the  anabaptists  and  other  fanatics  were  led 
to  such  extravagance  of  opposition  to  the  extravagance  of 
Romanism,  as  impiously  to  mock  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist ;  so  that  ^  railing  bills  against  it  were  fixed  upon  the 
doors  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  other  places,  terming  it  Jack 
in  a  boof.  The  Sacrament  of  the  hatter ^  Bound  22oUf»,  and  such 
like  irreverent  terms'.' 


1  Seas.  vn.  Can.  vi.  '  Si  quis  dixerit,  Bacramenta  novsa  legis  non 
continere  gratiam,  qaam  signiflcaiit ....  anathema  sit.' 

>  Sees.  vn.  Can.  vin.  '  Si  quia  dixerit  per  ipsa  norto  legis  sacramenta 
ex  opere  operate  non  conferri  gratiam ....  anathema  sit.* 

<  Ridley's  Life  of  BicU^,  p.  216,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hey  on  this 
Article. 
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Among  the  continental  reformers,  Zuinglius^  Luther^  and 
Cahinf  ado(>ted  three  different  views  of  the  Sacraments. 

Zuinglius  rejected  sacramental  grace  entirely.  He  held 
Sacraments  to  be  bare  signs,  outward  tokens  of  Christian  pro- 
fession, but  in  no  sense  means  of  grace.  He  defined  a  Saora^ 
ment  to  be  *  an  external  symbol,  by  which  we  testify  what  we 
are,  and  what  is  our  duty,  just  as  one,  who  bears  a  national  cos- 
tume or  badge,  testifies  that  he  belongs  to  a  particular  nation 
or  society  ^'  And  again,  *  A  Sacrament  is  the  sign  of  a  sacred 
thing :  when  therefore  I  speak  of  the  Sacrament  of  Christ's  Body, 
I  mean  no  more  than  that  bread,  which  is  the  figure  and  type 
of  Christ's  Body  V 

Luther,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  the  great  importance 
and  spiritual  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments.  ^  We  can  Jay  it  down 
as  a  rule,'  he  writes,  '  that  where  are  the  Eucharist,  Baptism, 
the  Word,  there  is  Christ,  remission  of  sins,  and  life  eternal^.' 
In  the  Eucharist,  it  is  well-known,  that  he  believed  that,  with  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine,  there  are  delivered  to  the  recipient 
the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;  the  elements  not  bemg 
transubstantiated,  but  the  Body  of  Christ  being  consubstantially 
united  with  them^.  Of  the  other  Sacrament  he  taught,  that  as 
man  is  bom  naturally  full  of  sins,  so  in  baptism  he  is  bom  spi- 
ritually, regenerated,  justified.  His  sins  are  buried  there,  and 
righteousness  rises  instead  of  sins^    '  St.  Paul,'  says  he,  *  teaches 


^  '  Sacramcntam  quid]  Sacramentum  ergo ....  symbolum  externum, 
quo  quales  simus,  et  quodnam  sit  officium  testamur,  signiflcat.  Ut  enim, 
qui  crucem  gestat  album,  sese  Helvetum  esse,  et  posthac  semper  fore 
testatur.' — De  Baptismo^  Zuinglii  Oper<h  1581,  Tom.  i.  fol.  60. 

>  '  Sacramentum  quid]  Sacramentum  est  sacrse  rei  signum.  Cum  ergo 
Sacramentum  Corporis  Christi  nomino,  non  quicquam  aliud,  quam  panem, 
qui  Corporis  Christi  pro  nobis  mortui  figura  et  typus  est  intelligo.' — 
J)e  Ccena  Domini^  Operct,  Tomu  i.  fol.  274. 

8  In  Omesin.  c.  iv.  Operas  Tom.  vi.  fol.  62. 

^  Of  thb  more  under  Art.  XXYIII.  Meanwhile  see  his  treatise  De 
Saeramento  AUaris,  Tom.  i.  fol.  78 ;   CcUeehiamw  Major^  Tom.  v.  p.  640. 

^  'Quemadmodnm  enim  mater  illo  camali  partu  plenum  peccatia 
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that  baptism  is  not  a  sign,  but  a  clothing  in  Christ,  yea,  that 
Christ  Himself  is  our  clothing.  Wherefore  baptism  is  a  most 
potent  and  efficacious  rite^' 

Calvin  took  a  kind  of  mean  between  Luther  and  ZuingUns. 
Concerning  Sacraments  in  general,  he  writes,  that  though 
they  are  figures,  yet  not  naked  and  empty  figures,  but  having 
their  truth  and  substance  united  to  them ;  not  only  represent* 
ing,  but  offering  grace.  We  ought  never  to  separate  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Sacraments  flrom  the  Sacraments  themselves.  We 
ought  not  indeed  to  confound  them,  but  to  rend  them  asunder 
is  absurd'.'  'The  word  is  joined  to  the  external  sign,  and 
hence  Sacraments  have  their  efficacy. . . .  Christ  breathed  on  His 
Apostles,  and  they  received  not  His  breathing  only,  but  the 
Spirit  of  Oyd.  Wherefore  I  but  because  Christ  had  promised ! 
So  in  baptism  we  put  on  Christ,  we  are  washed  in  His  Blood, 
our  old  man  is  crucified,  that  the  righteousness  of  God  may 
reign  in  us.  In  the  sacred  Supper  we  are  fed  spiritually  by  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Whence  so  great  effects,  but  from 
the  promise  of  Christ,  who  effects  and  makes  good  by  His  Spi- 
rit what  He  testifies  by  His  Word^  V    In  regard  to  the  grace 


puemm  et  irco  filium  edit,  ita  baptismus  edit  spiritualem  partum,  et  rege- 
nerat  nos,  ut  justificati  simus  filii  gratisD.  Sio  peccata  in  baptismo  de- 
merguDtur,  ot  emergit  pro  peccatis  justitia.' — JDe  Sacramento  Baptiitnif 
Tom.  I.  fol.  72. 

1  'Docet  ergo  Paulus  baptismum  non  signum,  sed  indomeDtam 
Christi,  immo  ipsum  Cliristum  indumontum  noBtnim  esse.  Quare  bap- 
tismus potentissima  ac  efficacissima  res  est.' — In  m.  cap.  ad  Oalat,  Tom.  t. 
foL  370. 

s  'Figuris  igitur  et  signis,  qusa  sub  oculomm  sensum  cadunt,  ut 
natarsD  nostrsQ  imbecillltas  requirit,  ostenditur:  ita  tamen  ut  non  sit 
figura  nuda  et  simplex,  sed  veritati  suss  et  substantiao  coDJuDgitor  .... 
Sed  hoc  adjungemus,  Sacramenta  Domini  nullo  mode  a  substantia  et 
yeritate  sua  separari  oportere.  Ea  quidem  no  confundantor,  distinguere 
non  tantum  conrenit,  sed  etiam  omnino  necessarium  est.  Sed  ita  di?i- 
dere  ut  alteram  sine  altero  constituatiu:,  absordissimum.' — I>e  Coena 
Domini,  Calrini,  Opusoula,  pp.  133,  134. 

8  *  Obscrvent  lectores  extemo  ot  yisibili  symbolo  simul  yerbum  con- 
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reoeived  by  infanis  in  baptism,  it  is  probable,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  that  Calvin'^s  predestinarian  theory  materially  influ- 
enced his  views.  But  as  regards  adult  recipients  both  of  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord'^s  Supper,  he  clearly  taught  that  to  the  faithftil 
God  gives,  in  the  one  remission  and  regeneration,  in  the  other, 
.  the  real  but  spiriiual  presence  of  Christy's  Body  and  Blood.  On 
the  question  of  the  Eucharist  especially  he  differed  from  the 
Romanists,  in  that  he  rejected  transubstantiation — from  the 
Lutherans,  in  that  he  rejected  consubstantiation — from  the 
Zuinglians,  in  that  he  maintained  a  real  presence  of  Christ, 
though  he  held  that  presence  to  be  gpiritiMl,  not  camaP. 

The  Calvinistic  communions,  including  the  English  Puritans 
and  Nonconformists,  have  generally  followed  Zuinglius  rather 
than  Calvin  in  their  Sacramental  theory  ;  though  by  no  means 
agreeing  with  the  latter  on  many  other  points  of  theology. 

The  Anglican  reformers  have  sometimes  been  charged  with 
Zuinglian  sentiments  concerning  the  Eucharist.  On  this  subject, 
however,  it  is  capable  of  evident  proof  that  they  symbolized, 
not  with  Zuinglius,  but  with  Calvin,  though  not  deriving  their 


JoDgi,  nam  et  hinc  sacramenta  yim  suam  mutuantur :  non  quod  in  voce, 
quDD  auribos  personat,  inclusa  sit  Spiritus  efficacia ;  sed  quia  a  testimonio 
Yerbi  pendet  eorum  omnium  effectus,  qute  ex  sacrameDtis  percipiunt 
fideles.  Flat  Chrlstus  in  Apostolos:  hi  non  flatum  mode  sed  Spiritum 
quoqae  recipiunt.  Cor  ?  nisi  quia  illis  Christus  promittit  ?  Similiter  in 
Baptismo  Ghristam  indaimus,  abluimur  Ejus  sanguine,  crucifigitur  vetus 
homo  noster,  ut  regnet  in  nobis  Dei  justltia.  In  sacra  (^cena  spiritualiter 
Christi  carne  et  sanguine  pascimur.  Undo  tanta  vis,  nisi  ex  Christi  pro- 
missione,  qui  Spiritu  Suo  efficit  ac  prsestat  quod  verbo  testatur.' — Cal- 
vinos  in  EvcmgeUum  Johannis,  c  zx.  r.  22. 

^  '  Necesse  est  i^tur  nos  in  Ccena  vere  Corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi 
recipere ....  qnemadmodum  panb  in  manu  distribuitiu*,  ita  Corpus 
Christi,  ut  Ejus  participes  simus,  nobis  commtinicari.' — De  Ckena  Domini^ 
OptuculOi  p.  134. 

'CsBterum  hoc  imprimis  tenendum,  ut  camalis  omnis  imaginatio 
excludatur,  animom  oportere  sursum  in  coelos  erigere,  ne  ezistimemus 
Domlnum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  eo  dojectum  esse  ut  in  olementis 
corraptilibus  concludatur.' — Ibid.  p.  147. 
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views  from  him.  On  baptism  their  language  is  stronger,  not 
only  than  Calvin's,  but  even  than  Luther's.  But,  of  their  views 
concerning  these  two  Sacraments  separately,  we  must  reserve 
the  consideration  for  the  present.  Meanwhile,  let  us  observe 
a  few  of  their  statements  on  Sacraments  in  general. 

We  have  already  noticed  their  language  in  this  XXVth 
Article,  that  Sacraments  are  *  effectual  signs  of  grace,  by  the 
which  Gk>d  doth  work  invisibly  in  us.'  We  have  compared  the 
language  of  the  Homily,  in  which  Sacraments  are  defined  to  be 
^visible  signs,  expressly  commanded  in  the  new  Testament, 
whereunto  is  annexed  the  promise  of  free  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  of  our  holiness  and  joining  in  Christ.'  We  have  seen 
that  the  Catechism  uses  terms  of  the  same  significance,  calling 
Sacraments  '  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward  and  spiritual 
grace,'  which  grace  is  not  merely  promised,  but  *  given  unto  us ;' 
saying  also  that  they  were  ^ordamed  by  Christ  Himself'  to  be, 
not  only  'a  pledge  to  assure  us'  of  that  grace,  but  also  *a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  same.' 

In  like  manner  Nowell's  Catechism,  a  semi-authoritative 
document,  has  the  following :  ^  How  many  Sacraments  hath 
Ood  ordained  in  His  Church!  J.  Two:  Baptism,  and  the 
Holy  Supper,  which  are  commonly  used  among  the  faithful. 
For  by  the  one  we  are  bom  again,  and  by  the  other  we  are 
nourished  to  everlasting  life^'  Jewel's  Apology,  a  similar  au- 
thority, having  denied  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  adds:  ^But  when  we  say  this  we  lower  not  the  nature 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  nor  teach  it  to  be  a  mere  frigid  cere- 
mony, and  that  in  it  nothing  is  done,  as  some  calumniously  say 
that  we  teach.  For  we  assert  that  Christ  truly  exhibits  Him- 
self present  with  us  in  His  Sacraments;  in  baptism,  that  we 
may  put  Him  on ;  in  the  Supper,  that  we  may  feed  on  Him  by 
faith  and  in  Spirit,  and  from  His  Cross  and  Blood  have  ever- 


1  See  the  Enehiridion  Theologicum,  Vol.  i.  pp.  313,  314. 
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lasting  life :  and  this  we  assert  to  be  done,  not  coldly  and  per- 
functorily, but  in  very  deed  and  truths*  The  Be/armcUio 
Legum  again  condemns  those  who  would  take  the  Sacraments 
'  for  naked  signs  and  external  marks,  whereby  the  religion  of 
Christian  men  may  be  discerned  from  others'.^  And  to  refer 
once  more  to  the  Homilies,  '  The  sermon  for  repairing  and 
keeping  dean  of  churches'  speaks  of  the  house  of  God  as  thalf 
*  wherein  be  ministered  the  Sacraments  imd  mysteries  of  our 
redemption.  The  fountain  of  our  regeneration  is  there  pre^ 
sented  to  us ;  the  partaking  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
is  there  offered  unto  us ;  and  shall  we  not  esteem  the  placQ 
where  so  heavenly  things  are  handled !' 

It  may  seem  needless  to  add  private  testimonies  of  the  in-; 
dividual  reformers.  Yet  the  names  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
stand  justly  so  much  at  the  head  of  our  Reformation,  that  we 
may  well  hear  one  word  from  each  of  them.  Cranmer,  in  his 
Antwer  to  Oardiner,  writes  '  Likewise  when  he  (the  minister) 
ministereth  to  our  sight  Christ's  holy  Sacraments,  we  must  think 
Christ  crucified  and  presented  before  our  eyes,  because  the 
Sacraments  so  represent  Him,  and  be  His  Sacraments,  not  the 
priest's.  As  in  baptism  we  must  think  that  as  the  priest 
putteth  his  hand  to  the  child  outwardly  and  washeth  him  with 
water,  so  must  we  think  that  God  putteth  to  His  hand  inwardly 
and  washeth  the  infant  with  His  Holy  Spirit,  and,  moreover, 
that  Christ  cometh  down  upon  the  child  and  apparelleth  him 
with  His  own  Self.  And  as  at  the  Lord'^s  holy  table  the  priest 
distributeth  wine  and  bread  to  feed  the  body,  so  must  wo  think 
that  inwardly  by  faith  we  see  Christ  feeding  both  body  and 
soul  to  eternal  life^.'  'In  all  ages,'  says  Ridley,  'the  devil 
hath  stirred  up  some  light  heads  to  esteem  the  Sacraments  but 


^  Enchiridion  Theolofficum,  Vol.  I.  p.  129. 
«  *  Pro  nudis  Bignis  et  externis  tantum  indiciiB.' — Reformatio  Legurn^ 
De  Hoeresibtts,  c.  17,  quoted  by  Hey. 

5  Cranmer's  Warks^  by  Jenkyns,  Vol.  in.  pp.  568,  564. 
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lightly,  as  to  be  empty  and  bare  signs  \^  *  And  as  all  do  agree 
hitherto  in  the  aforesaid  doctrine,  so  all  do  detest,  abhor,  and 
condemn  the  wicked  heresy  of  the  Messalonians,  which  otherwise 
be  called  Euchites,  which  said  that  the  holy  Sacrament  can  do 
neither  good  nor  harm;  and  do  also  condemn  those  wicked 
anabaptists,  which  put  no  difference  between  the  Lord's  table 
and  the  Lord's  meat  and  their  own*.^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  history  of  this  subject  to 
more  modem  times.  The  Quakers,  and  some  other  sects,  have 
not  only  undervalued  Sacramental  grace,  but  actually  have 
rejected  all  use  of  the  Sacraments.  The  foreign  Protestants, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lutherans,  seem  mostly  to  adopt 
Zuinglian  opinions ;  as  have  the  generality  of  dissenters  among 
ourselves.  In  the  English  Church,  those  who  have  formed 
their  theological  views,  for  the  most  part  on  a  Puritan  model, 
have  taken  in  general  low  ground  on  the  Sacraments,  especially 
on  the  Sacrament  of  baptism,  whilst  the  oppoute  school  have 
xealously  maintained  the  reality  and  importance  of  Sacramental 
grace.  The  period  of  Bishop  Hoadley  and  the  Bangorian  contro- 
versy has  been  pointed  to  as  an  era,  from  which  lower  sacra- 
mental doctrines  have  been  very  commonly  admitted  amcmg 
churchmen.  In  the  present  day  it  is  painfully  known  to  every 
one,  with  what  fierceness  the  flame  of  discord  has  burst  forth, 
on  the  subject  of  those  very  ordinances  of  grace,  which  were 
instituted  by  Christ  on  purpose  to  bind  together  in  one  fold 
and  one  flock  the  blessed  company  of  all  true  believers. 

III.  Concemmg  the  proper  use  of  the  Sacraments  the 
Article  says, 

^  The  Sacraments  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gazed 
upon  or  to  be  carried  about,  but  that  we  should  duly  use 
them.'     This  sentence  alludes  to  the  elevation  and  procession 


1  Worki,  Parker  Society,  p.  114.  «  Ibid,  p.  9. 
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of  the  hofit  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and,  as  a  sinular  statement 
is  made  with  more  direct  reference  to  those  customs  in  Article 
XXYIII.  we  may  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  question  for 
the  present.  Thus  much  only  we  may  remark,  that  the  Tri- 
dentine  definition,  that  ^the  grace  of  the  Sacraments  is  con- 
tained in  the  Sacraments,^  naturally  led  to  the  adoration  of  the 
elements  themselves:  whereas  the  doctrine  that  Sacraments 
have  no  efficacy  of  their  own  nature,  but  are  ordinances  of  Ood 
which  He  is  pleased  to  honour,  and  by  which  He  has  promised 
to  work,  will  lead  to  a  reverent  esteem  and  diligent  use  of  them, 
but  not  to  a  superstitious  veneration  of  the  mere  instruments. 
This  is  the  difference  between  Rome  and  England. 

IV.  The  last  question  treated  of  is  the  worthy  reception  <^ 
the  Sacraments. 

*  In  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same  have  they  a 
wholesome  effect  or  operation;  but  they  that  receive  them 
unworthily  purchase  to  themselves  damnation,  as  Saint  Paul 
saith.' 

This  statement  also  is  virtually  repeated  concerning  baptism 
in  Art.  XXVII.  and  still  more  clearly  concerning  the  Eucharist 
in  Art.  XXIX. 

Highly  as  the  fathers  speak,  and  often  with  no  expressed 
reservation  or  restriction,  concerning  sacramental  grace  and  the 
potency  of  the  Sacraments,  yet  when  occasion  offers  we  may 
always  observe,  that  they  did  not  so  tie  the  grace  to  the  ordi- 
nance as  to  believe  that  the  impenitent  and  the  unbelieving 
would  benefit  by  it.  Origen,  though  plainly  speaking  of  re- 
mission of  sins  and  the  gift  of  God's  Spirit  as  the  grace  of 
baptism,  yet  observes  that  'all  are  not  Isrctel  that  are  of  Israel; 
nor  are  all  baptized  with  the  Spirit  who  are  baptized  with 
water..... Some  who  have  received  baptism  have  been  unworthy 
to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  Simon  had  received  baptism,  but 
as  he  came  with  hypocrisy  for  grace,  he  was  rejected  from  the 
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gift  of  the  Spirit  ^'  Again,  he  says,  that  all  persons  washed 
with  water  were  not  washed  to  salvation.  It  was  so  with 
Simon  Magus.  And,  accordingly,  he  urges  on  catechumens  to 
prepare  themselves  diligently  for  baptism,  lest  they  receive  the 
water  only,  not  the  Spirit  of  God.  'He  who  is  baptized  to 
salvation  receives  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit :  but  Simon,  not 
being  baptized  to  salvation,  received  water,  but  not  the  Spirit 
of  GodV 

Tertullian  says,  he  denies  not  that  the  pardon  of  mns  is 
assured  to  those  who  are  baptized,  but  yet  he  says,  we  ought  to 
labour  that  we  attain  that  blessing.  God  suffers  not  the  un- 
worthy to  come  to  His  treasures.  ^  Some,^  he  remarks,  *  think 
that  God  must  make  good  His  promises,  even  to  the  unworthy, 
and  would  make  His  liberality  a  slavish  obligation.*  But  Ter- 
tullian himself  plainly  indicates  his  belief,  that  baptism  to  such 
unworthy  recipients  would  not  be  the  fountain  of  life,  but  rather 
symbolum  tnartis,  the  mark  of  deaths 

Just  in  the  same  spirit,  St.  Cyril  in  the  preface  to  his 
Catechetical  Lectures,  in  which,  though  he  speaks  very  excellent 
things  of  the  blessings  of  baptism  and  Communion,  yet  he  warns 
against  unworthy  approach  to  them,  and  diligently  prepares  his 
catechumens  for  worthy  reception  of  them.  He  begins  by  pro- 
pounding to  them  the  sad  example  of  Simon  Magus.  *  Simon 
Magus/  says  he,  *  of  old  came  to  the  laver.  He  was  baptized, 
but  not  illuminated.  He  washed  his  body  with  the  water,  but 
enlightened  not  his  heart  with  the  Spirit.  His  body  descended 
and  rose  up  again,  but  his  soul  was  not  buried  with  Christ,  nor 
raised  again  with  him  V  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  man 
without  the  wedding-garment,  and  to  bid  them  beware  of  such 


1  In  Numeros,  ffomU,  m.  num.  1. 
*  In  Eztchidj  Horn,  vi.  num.  6.    See  Lumper,  De  Vita  et  ScriptU 
Origenis,  Art  ziu. 

3  De  Pcenitentich  c.  6. 

*  Cyril,  Hierosol.  Prce/atio  Cateehes.  1. 
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eonduot  as  his.  He  tells  them,  they  have  full  time  forprepara- 
tioD.  ^  If/  he  adds,  ^  thou  remainest  in  evil  purpose,  he  who 
warns  thee  wiU  be  blameless,  but  look  not  thou  to  receive 
grace.  The  water  will  receive  thee,  but  the  Spirit  will  not  re- 
ceive thee^.' 

Just  so  St.  Augustine :  '  All  the  Sacraments  are  common, 
but  not  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments  to  alL .  •  •  •  The  laver  of 
regeneration  is  common  to  all  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity ;  but  the  grace  of  baptism  is  not  common  to  all.  For 
heretics,  and  false  brethren  in  the  Catholic  Church,  have  the 
same  baptism'.'  ^  The  Sacrament  is  one  thing,  the  grace  of  the 
Sacrament  another.  How  many  eat  of  the  altar,  and  die,  aye  I 
and  die  by  eating.  Wherefore  saith  the  Apostle,  He  eateth 
and  drinketh  condemnation  to  himself  ^*  ^If,  therefore,  thou 
wilt  know  that  thou  hast  received  the  Spirit,  ask  thine  own 
heart,  lest  perchance  thou  hast  the  Sacrament,  but  not  the 
virtue  of  the  Sacrament^.' 

The  scholastic  disputes  concerning  the  grace  of  the  Sacra^ 
ments  originated  the  theory  of  the  cpUB  op&raium.  The  Sacra- 
ments were  thought  to  be  so  completely  vehicles  of  grace,  that 
they  themselves  contained  and  conveyed  the  grace  which  was 
proper  to  them.  Thus  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist  were  be- 
lieved to  be  changed  into  the  substance  of  Christ's  Body  and 
Blood ;  and  by  whomsoever  the  bread  and  wine  were  received, 
by  the  same  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  eaten  and  drunk. 
To  the  unworthy  indeed  the  reception  was  not  to  salvation,  but 
to  condemnation :  yet  stiU  it  was  a  real  receiving,  not  only  of 
the  Sacrament,  but  also  of  the  grace  of  the  Sacrament.  So 
Simon  Magus  was  believed  to  have  received,  not  only  baptism, 


1  Ibid,  3.  a  In  P$.  77,  Tom.  nr.  pp.  816,  817. 

»  In  JoJiann,  cap.  6,  Tract  xxvi.  Tom.  ra.  pars  ii.  p.  498,  c.    * 

4  In  Epist,  Johann.  cap.  iv.  Tract  vi.  Tom.  m.  pars  ii.  p.  868,  f. 

Compare  p.  840,  c.  See  also  De  dviUite  Dei,  Lib.  zxi.  cap.  xxv.  Tom.  vii. 

p.  445,  »eq. 
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but  the  grace  of  baptism,  yet  not  to  life,  but  to  death.  He  was 
eaid  to  have  been  regenerated  by  baptism,  but  regenerate  to  a 
greater  condemnation.  The  fathers^  expressions  were  made  to 
bear  this  meaning,  when  they  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
blessings  to  be  expected  in  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments^. 
But  a  hundred  such  strong  statements  can  never  be  fairly 
alleged  against  a  single  sentence  occurring  in  qualification  or 
explanation  of  them.  How  often  soever  it  be  said  that  baptism 
is  regeneration,  and  the  Eucharist  a  feeding  upon  Christ^s  Body 
and  Blood ;  a  single  statement,  that  this  is  true  only  of  worthy 
recipients,  is  sufficient  to  froYQ  that  such  a  qualification  is  always 
to  be  understood. 

The  Roman  Church,  howeyer,  has  adopted  the  theory  of  the 
opus  operatwoh^  and  stamped  it  with  synodal  authority.  Yet  in 
the  very  canon  which  asserts  that  the  Sacraments  contain  grace^ 
it  is  added,  that  '  they  amf^r  grace  on  those  who  do  not  place  a 
barV  If  it  were  not  added  soon  after'  that  the  '  Sacraments 
confer  grace,  ex  opere  operator'*  we  might  believe  that  the  Tri- 


1  Thus  St.  Augustine  is  supposed  to  hare  asserted  that  Simon  Magus 
reoeived  the  Holy  Ghost  in  baptism.  He  is  speaking  of  the  many  gifts 
which  a  man  may  receive,  and  yet  lack  charity.  He  continues :  'Bespice 
ad  munera  ipsius  EcclesicD.  Munus  sacramontorum  in  baptismo,  in  eucha- 
rlstia,  in  cceteris  Sanctis  sacramentis;  quale  munus  est?  Hoc  munus 
adepttts  est  et  Simon  Magus.  Prophetia  quale  munus  est  ?  Prophetavit 
et  Saul  malus  rex,'  &c.  S.  Augustin.  in  Pi,  ciii.  Serm.  i.  9.  Tom.  rr. 
p.  1136.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  anything  in  this  passage  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  belief  that  the  grace  of  the  Sacrament  may  be  withheld 
fh>m  the  impenitent.  At  all  eventSy  such  a  vague  statement  can  never  be 
pressed  against  such  positive  statements  as  those  given  above  from  the 
same  father.  In  one  passage  indeed  he  leaves  it  as  a  kind  of  open 
question,  whether  Simon  Magus  was  regenerated  to  greater  condenmation, 
or  whether  he  was  bom  of  water,  but  not  of  the  Spirit.  He  seems  to 
incline  to  the  latter  alternative. — De  Baptismo  e.  Donatist,  Lib.  vi«  c«  12. 
Tom.  IX.  p.  169. 

*  Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  vu.  can.  vi.  '  Si  quis  dizerit  sacramenta  nov» 
legis  non  continere  gratiam,  quam  significant,  aut  gratiam  ipsam  non 
ponenttbus  obicem  non  conferred  anathema  sit.' 
«  Ibid,  Canon  vm. 
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dentine  fathers  did  not  materially  differ  from  the  statements  of 
our  own  reformers ;  to  place  a  bar  being  much  the  same  as  to 
receive  unworthily. 

The  reformers  all  strongly  opposed  the  dootrine  of  the  opus 
operatum. 

The  Lutherans,  who  of  all  the  reformed  bodies  were  con- 
sidered to  hold  the  highest  view  of  the  Sacraments,  yet  plainly 
rejected  the  belief,  that  grace  was  inseparably  tied  to  the  recep- 
tion of  them.  Luther  complains  that  the  schoolmen  and  the 
papists  dreamed  of  virtue  infused  into  the  water  of  baptism, 
but  he  held  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the  baptized  to  result  from 
the  promise  of  God  to  them,  but  that  the  water  was  still  but 
water  ^  So,  though  by  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation 
Chrisf^s  very  Body  would  be  received  with  the  bread,  yet  as 
the  bread  is  not  said  to  be  changed  into  Christ's  Body,  it  is 
possible  that  by  the  unworthy  the  bread  alone  might  be  eaten, 
but  the  Body  and  Blood  might  not  be  communicated.  In  this, 
as  in  many  respects,  consubstantiation  is  much  different  from 
transubstantiation ;  since,  according  to  the  latter,  the  substance 
of  the  bread  and  wine  are  utterly  annihilated,  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  substance  of  the  Body  and  Blood,  so  that  all, 
who  receive  the  Sacrament,  must  receive  by  it  the  very  sub- 
stance of  Christ. 

It  is  unnecessary,  for  the  present,  to  say  more  concerning 
our  own  reformers^  views  of  this  subject ;  they  are  plainly  ex- 
pressed in  this  and  the  following  Articles ;  and  we  shall  hear 
more  of  them  under  Art.  XXV4I.  and  XXVIII. 


^  See  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures,  Note  14  in  Sermon  VII.  pp.  405,406. 
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ARTICLE  XXVI. 


0/ih6  Unworihinsu  of  the  Ministers, 
which  hinders  not  the  effect  of  the 
Sacrament. 


Although  in  the  yiBible  Church 
the  evil  be  ever  mingled  with  the 
goody  and  sometimes  the  eyil  hare 
chief  authority  in  the  Ministration 
of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  yet 
forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  same 
in  their  own  name,  but  in  Christ^s, 
and  do  minister  by  His  oonmiission 
and  authority,  we  may  use  their 
Ministry,  both  in  hearing  the  Word 
of  God,  and  in  receiving  of  the 
Sacraments.  Neither  is  the  effect 
of  Christ's  ordinance  taken  away 
by  their  wickedness,  nor  the  grace 
of  God's  gifts  diminished  from  such 
as  by  faith  and  rightly  do  receire 
the  Sacraments  ministered  unto 
them ;  which  be  effectual,  because 
of  Clurist's  institution  and  promise, 
although  they  be  ministered  by  eril 
men. 

Kerertheless,  it  appertaineth  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  that 
enquiry  be  made  of  evil  Ministers, 
and  that  they  be  accused  by  those 
that  hare  knowledge  of  their  of- 
fences; and  finally  being  found 
guilty,  by  just  judgment  be  deposed. 


De  vi  Institu^owwni  Divinarumy  quod 
earn  turn  toUat  maUtia  Ministro- 


rum. 


QoAMTis  in  ecdesia  visibili,  bonis 
mali  semper  sunt  admixti,  atque  in* 
terdum  ministerio  yerbi  et  sacra- 
mentorum  pnesint,  tamen  cum  non 
sue,  sed  Christi  nomine  agant,eju8- 
que  mandate  et  auctoritate  minis- 
trent,  illorum  ministerio  uti  licet, 
cum  in  yerbo  Dei  audiendo,  tnm  in 
sacramentJs  percipiendis.  Keque 
per  illorum  malitiam  effectus  insti- 
tutorum  Christi  tollitur,  aut  gratia 
donorum  Dei  minuitur,  quoad  eos 
qui  fide  et  rite  sibi  oblata  perci- 
piunt,  qu80  propter  institutionem 
Christi  et  promissionem  efficacia 
sunt,  licet  per  males  administren- 
tur. 

Ad  Ecclesia  tamen  disciplinam 
pertinet,  ut  in  males  ministros  in- 
quiratur,  accusenturque  ab  his,  qui 
eorum  flagitia  norerint,  atque  tan- 
dem justo  conricti  judido  depo- 
nantur. 


Section  I. 
HISTORY. 

IT  is  natural,  in  treating  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  this 
Article,  to  begin  with  the  question  concerning  heretical 
baptism,  which  agitated  the  primitive  Church.  Tertullian  denies 
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that  the  heretics  administered  Christian  baptism  at  all,  because 
they  did  not  believe  in  the  same  God  nor  the  same  Christ  with 
the  Christians.  Hence,  the  rebaptizing  of  heretics  was  not, 
according  to  him,  a  repetition  of  the  one  baptism ;  for  their 
former  baptism  was,  strictly  speaking,  not  Christian  baptism  at 
all,  being  baptism  into  a  different  faith  from  that  of  the  Gospel'. 
The  same  rule  seems  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Apostolical  Canons, 
the  46th  canon  commanding  the  deposition  of  any  'bishop, 
presbyter  or  deacon,  who  admitted  the  baptism  or  sacrifice  of 
heretics'"  (comp.  canon  47,  68).  In  the  famous  dispute  between 
Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  the 
latter,  and  the  African  bishops  who  were  with  him,  denied  the 
validity  of  baptism  by  heretics  and  schismatics  also.  The  bap- 
tism of  heretics,  Cyprian,  like  Tertullian,  held  to  be  baptism  into 
another  religion  than  the  €h)spel,  into  the  faith  of  another  God 
than  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Hence,  he  concluded 
that  such  baptism  must  be  void^  But,  moreover,  the  baptism 
of  schismatics  appears  to  have  been  rejected  by  the  African 
bishops,  because,  according  to  the  interrogation  in  baptism 
Q  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  life  eternal,  and  remission  of  sins  in 
the  Holy  Church !')  they  held  that  remission  of  sins  could  not 
be  given  but  in  the  Church'. 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome,  took  the  directly  opposite  view, 
admitting  all  baptism,  whether  by  schismatics  or  heretics,  so 
it  was  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity ;  and  such  has 
been  the  rule  of  the  Latin  Church  ever  since.  The  Greek 
Church  has  taken  a  middle  course,  rejecting  heretical,  but  ad- 
mitting schismatical  baptism. 

This  was  quite  a  different  question  from  that,  on  which  this 
Article  is  treating.      But,  in  the  controversy,  the   African 


^  Teriull.  De  Baptitmo,  c  15. 
*  Cyprian.  Epist.  73,  Jvbaiano  Fratriy  p.  203. 
'  Epistola  Synodica  Nwnidis  Epitcopis,  de  Rebaptizcmdis  Haereticis  in 
Epistol.  CS/priani,  Epist.  70,  p.  190. 

Vol.  II.  Y 
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Church  used  language,  as  if  they  thought  that  one  reason,  why 
heretics  could  not  administer  baptism  aright,  was  because  they 
themselves  had  not  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  so  could  not 
bestow  it  on  others.  *What  prayer,*  they  ask,  *can  a  sacri^ 
legions  and  impious  priest  offer !  As  it  is  written,  God  heareth 
not  sinners ;  but  who  worships  Him  and  doth  His  will,  him  He 
heareth.  And  who  can  give  what  he  hath  not!  or  how  can  a 
person  perform  spiritual  offices  who  hath  himself  lost  the  Holy 
Spirit^ !'  Such  a  statement,  which  xouat  be  considered  as  obiter 
dictum,  was  perhaps  naturally  put  forth,  as  one  among  other 
arguments,  without  having  been  maturely  weighed  or  traced  up 
to  all  its  consequences.  When  however,  in  the  fourth  century, 
arose  the  famous  schism  of  the  Donatists,  more  was  made  of  it 
than  might  at  first  have  been  intended.  The  synodical  letter, 
in  which  that  statement  is  made,  was  addressed  to  certain 
bishops  of  the  Numidians.  Now  the  Donatist  faction  arose 
among  the  Numidians.  It  originated  in  an  opposition  to  the 
election  of  Csecilianus  into  the  see  of  Carthage.  His  opponents, 
the  Numidian  bishops,  accused  his  consecrator  Felix,  of  being 
a  traditor  (i.  e.  one  who  in  Diocletian's  persecution  had  deli* 
vered  up  the  sacred  writings  to  the  heathen  magistrates  to  be 
burned)  ;  and  hence  they  denied  that  his  consecration  was  valid ; 
for  a  bishop  in  deadly  sin  could  not  confer  the  grace  of  ordi- 
nation*.  The  length  to  which  this  controversy  went  was  very 
great.  The  Donatists  (as  they  were  called  from  their  chief 
leader  Donatus)  became  a  large  and  influential  sect,  having  no 
fewer  than  400  bishops  of  their  own.  They  refused  all  commu- 
nion with  the  African  Church,  of  which  Ccecilianus  was  the 
chief  bishop,  and  even  rebaptized  those  who  came  over  to  their 
own  faction.  They  naturally  referred  to  the  authority  of  Cyprian 
and  his  contemporary  bishops,  and  made  the  most  of  their  state- 
ments concerning  the  invalidity  of  heretical  baptism. 


1  Ibid.  p.  191. 
a  Seo  the  Hittort/  of  the  DonatisU,  Mosheim,  cent.  iv.  part  ii.  eh.  r. 
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The  controversy,  which  thus  arose,  hinged  much  on  the 
question  with  which  we  haye  now  to  deal.  The  Donatist 
.writers  (Petilianus,  Parmenianus,  Cresconius)  appear  to  have 
maintained  the  invalidity  of  the  acts  of  those  ministers  who 
wore  in  deadly  sin ;  and  seemed  almost  to  deny  the  position, 
that  a  true  Church  can  contain  'the  evil  mingled  with  the 
good.**  Augustine  and  Optatus  were  their  chief  opponents ; 
and  some  of  the  most  valuable  treatises  of  the  former  were 
called  forth  by  this  dispute. 

Augustine  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  ministers  do  not 
confer  remission  of  sins,  or  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments,  but 
i^at  the  Holy  Spuit  confers  them  through  their  ministry  ^ 
The  remission  of  sins  is  given  by  virtue  of  the  Sacraments,  not 
by  the  merit  of  him  who  ministers  them*.  *  It  matters  not  to 
the  integrity  of  baptism  how  much  the  worse  he  is  who  mi* 
nisters  it.  For  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the 
bad  and  the  worse,  as  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  Yet 
when  a  bad  man  baptizes,  he  gives  no  other  thing  than  a  good 
man  gives  ^/  Still  he  seems  to  agree  in  some  measure  with 
Cyprian ;  for  he  says,  that  heretical  baptism,  although  it  be 
real  baptism,  yet  tends  not  to  salvation,  but  to  destruction^. 

St.  Chrysostom  bears  a  like  testimony  in  the  Greek  Church, 
at  the  same  time.  '  It  is  not  just,'  he  writes, '  tiiat  those,  who 
approach  by  faith,  should  receive  hurt  from  the  symbols  of  our 
salvation  through  the  wickedness  of  another^.'    So  again,  ^  God 


1  '  Satis  ostenditur  non  ipsos  id  agere,  Bed  per  eos  iiUque  Spiritum 
Sanctum.' — Contra  Epistolam  Parmenianif  Lib.  n.  c.  11,  Tom.  ix.  p.  41. 

*  De  Baptismo  contra  DonaiUtas,  Lib.  rv.  c.  4,  Tom.  IX.  p.  124,  a. 

<  *  Nihil  interest  ad  integritatem  baptism!,  quanto  pojor  id  tradat. 
Kcque  enim  tantom  interest  inter  malum  et  pejorem,  quantum  interest 
inter  bonum  et  malum :  et  tamen  cum  baptizat  mains,  non  aliad  dat 
quam  bonus.' — Ibid,  Lib.  vi.  c.  24,  p.  174,  f. 

«  Ibid.  Lib.  V.  c.  22,  p.  166,  b. 

'  Ov  dUatov  ^v  iui  rfjv  irtpov  KaKiap  tU  rh  ovfApoka  Ttjs  vwniplas  fjftMP 
Tovf  irl<rr€i  irpoo'lovras  napaflKomr€<rBau — HomU.  Lxxxvi.  in  Johannem,  See 
Suicer,  Tom.  n.  p.  383. 
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uses  to  work  even  by  unworthy  persons,  and  in  no  respect  is  the 
grace  of  baptism  injured  by  the  life  of  the  priest  ^'^ 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  is  very  clear  to  the  same  effect :  *  If  ik 
wicked  man  approaches  the  altar  and  unholily  handles  sacred 
things,  he  shall  bear  his  punishment,  but  the  altar  receives  no 
contamination^.^  *  He  that  is  baptized  receives  no  damage  from 
the  symbols  of  salvation,  if  the  priest  be  not  a  good  liver^^ 

There  can  be  no  greater  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  religion 
than  inconsistency  in  its  professors,  and  especially  in  its  minis- 
ters. The  earnest  and  enthndastic  naturally  sigh  for  a  state 
of  things,  which  shall  be  free  from  all  such  blemishes,  and  picture 
to  themselves  a  Church,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  all 
sincere,  and  its  ministers  holy.  They  ill  endure,  that  the  tares 
shall  grow  up  with  the  wheat  until  the  harvest.  The  Monta* 
nists,  the  Cathari,  and  later,  the  Anabaptists,  were  of  this  spirit. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  ill-living  of  the  lower  class  of  friars 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  cause  of  scandal  to  the  laity,  and 
a  principal  ground  for  the  cry  of  reformation.  We  know  that 
Wickliflfe  and  his  followers  inveighed  loudly  against  such  cor^ 
ruption ;  and  it  is  probable  enough,  that  much  was  said  at  that 
period  concerning  the  damage  that  might  occur  from  the  minis* 
trations  of  ungodly  men.  The  Council  of  Constance  (Sess.  viu.) 
condemned  the  errors  of  Wickliffe,  contained  m  forty-five  pro- 
positions; the  fourth  of  which  imputes  to  him  the  doctrine 
that  *  a  bishop  or  priest  in  mortal  sin  cannot  ordain,  baptize, 
or  consecrate.^  The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xiv.  de  PcsnU. 
cap.  6)  decrees,  in  like  manner,  that  those  are  in  error,  who 
contend  that  the  power  of  absolution  is  lost  by  wicked  priests  ; 


1  VMv\  hi  Kol  hi  avafimp  ivtpytuf  6  Qthf  c ia>^c,  #ca2  ovdcv  rov  Pairria-fiarot 
rj  x^P^^  napa   rov  fiiov  rov  Up€»t  irapaffkaimrtu. — HomiL  VI n.  in  1  ad 
Corinth.    This  passage  is  quoted  by  Bp.  Beveridge  on  this  Article. 
<  Isidor.  Pelus.  Epist,  340,  Lib.  m. ;  Suicer,  ubi  supra, 
^  6  r€kovfi*wof  ovbh  vtipafiKairrerM  tls  rci  aoirTjpuidij  avpfioKn,  tl  6  Up€vt 
fifj  (Z  ptow  fMj,  dXX*  aMs  fi€¥  9rayro»ff. — Epist,  37,  Lib.  n.  Suic.  n.  1083. 
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for  they  exercise  this  power  as  Christ^s  ministers  and  by  virtue 
of  their  ordination. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  popular  feeling  on  this  subject 
among  the  advocates  of  reformation  in  general,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Anabaptists  (in  conformity  with  their  general  principle, 
that  the  whole  church  should  be  pure  and  sincere'),  held  the 
impropriety  of  receiving  Sacraments  from  ungodly  ministers'. 

The  foreign  reformers^  however,  like  the  English,  rejected 
these  notions  of  the  necessity  of  personal  holiness  in  the  minister 
to  the  validity  of  his  ministrations.  The  Y Illth  Article  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburgh  is  the  original  of  this  XXY  Ith  Article 
of  our  Church.  It  was  a  little  modified  in  the  Vth  of  the 
Articles  agreed  on  between  the  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  in 
1538;  which  contains  a  paragraph  nearly  word  for  word  the 
same  as  the  former  part  of  our  present  Article.  The  Article 
stands  now  exactly  as  it  did  in  1552'. 


1  Mosheim  says  they  taught  that  'the  Church  of  ChriBt  ought  to  be 
exempt  from  all  sin.' — Cent.  xri.  sect.  lii.  part  ii.  §§  6,  17. 

^  See  Be/ormaHo  Legum  de  ffcerenfnu,  c.  16,  which  is  cited  by  Hey. 
^  Con/essum  of  Augtfywrgh, 
Art.  Vin, 
A.D.  1531.  A.D.  1540. 


QuAKQUAif  Eccleeia  proprie  sit  con- 
gregatio  Banctorum  et  yere  creden- 
tium ;  tamen  cum  in  hac  vita  multi 
bypocritn  et  mali  admixti  Bint,  licet 
uti  Bacramentis  quse  per  males  ad- 
ministrantur,  juzta  Yocem  Christi, 
'  sedent  ScribsD  et  Pharissei  in  Ca- 
thedra Mosis,'  &C.  Et  sacramenta 
et  rerbum  propter  ordinationem  et 
mandatum  Christi  Bunt  efficacia, 
etiamsi  per  males  exhibeantur. 

Damnant  Donatistas  et  similes, 
qui  negabant  licere  uti  ministerio 
malorum  in  ecclesia,  et  sentiebant 
ministeriom  malorum  inutile  et  in- 
efficax  esse. 


Cum  autem  in  hac  yita  admixti  sint 
EcclesisD  multi  mali  et  hypocritee, 
qui  tamen  societatem  habent  exter- 
norum  signorum  cum  ecclesia,  licet 
uti  sacramentis,  quss  per  males  ad- 
ministrantur,  juxta  yocem  Christi, 
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It  has  been  thought  that,  besides  what  we  have  been  con* 
sidering,  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  '  Int^ition^  may  have 
been  aimed  at.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  probable.  The 
Lutheran  Article  especially  mentions  '  The  Donatists  and  others 
like  them:^  and  the  state  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  the  disaffection  of  the  laity  to  the  cleigy,  the 
scandals  said  to  exist  in  the  lesser  monasteries,  the  irregular 
lives  of  the  mendicant  friars,  the  ignorance  of  some  among  the 
reformed  clergy,  the  springing  up  of  anabaptist  sentiments — all 
these  things  sufficiently  point  out  a  reason  and  necessity  for 
such  an  Article  as  the  present.  The  Roman  doctrine  of  In- 
tention is  indeed  of  most  '  desperate  consequence.^  If  no  Sacra-> 
ment  is  valid,  unless  the  priest  intends  that  it  should  be  so ; 
then  we  know  not  whether  our  children  be  baptized,  our  wives 
married,  our  communions  received,  or  our  bishops  consecrated. 
And  this  last  question  has  been  made  much  use  of  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  against  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  urged, 
that  a  bishop  or  presbyter,  who  has  a  defective  view  of  the 
grace  of  the  Sacrament,  cannot  rightly  administer  it,  because 
he  does  not  intend  to  convey  the  full  grace  of  that  Sacrament. 
The  bishops,  for  instance,  who  consecrated  Archbishop  Parker 
and  others  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  a  defective  view  of 
the  effects  of  ordination  and  of  the  power  of  the  clergy ;  they 
therefore  did  not  intend  to  give,  nor  the  consecrated  ministers 
to  receive,  the  full  grace  and  privileges  of  the  priesthood. 
Hence  those  ministers  were  not  rightly  consecrated. 


PorHan  of  the  Vih  Article  of  1538. 
*Et  quamvis  in  Ecclesia  secundum  posteriorem  acoeptionem  mall  sint 
bonis  admixti,  atque  etiam  nuDisteriis  verbi  et  sacramentomm  nonnon- 
qoam  preesint;  tamen  cum  minlBtrent  non  sue.  Bed  Ghristi,  nomine, 
mandate  et  auctoritate,  licet  eorum  ministerio  uti,  tarn  in  yerbo  audiendo 
qoam  in  recipiendis  sacramentis,  joxta  iliud,  "  Qui  vos  audit,  me  audit'* 
Nee  per  eorum  nuditiam  minuitur  effectus,  aut  gratia  donorum  Ghristi  rite 
accipientibus ;  sunt  enim  efficacia  propter  promissionem  et  ordinationem 
Christi,  etiamsi  per  males  ezhibeantur/ 
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This  Article  was  not  originally  directed  against  this  error ; 
but  it  virtually  and  in  effect  meets  it.  Plainly,  the  relying  on 
the  intention  of  the  minister  results  from  a  sort  of  belief  that 
the  minister  himself  is  the  depository  of  grace,  and  can  dispense 
that  grace  of  his  own  will.  If  then,  in  outwardly  ministering  a 
Sacrament,  he  does  not  intend  to  confer  the  benefits  of  the 
Sacrament,  they  will  not  be  conferred.  Such  seems  the  rationale 
of  the  doctrine  of  Intention.  This  Article,  on  the  contrary, 
truly  sets  forth,  that  the  clergy  minister  the  Sacraments,  not  '  in 
their  own  name,  but  in  Christ's,  and  do  minister  by  His  com- 
mission and  authority ;'  and  that  the  Sacraments  be  ^  effectual 
because  of  Christ's  institution  and  promise,  though  they  be  mi- 
nistered by  evil  men."*  So  then,  it  is  not  because  ministers  will, 
or  intend  to  bestow  grace,  but  because  Christ  has  ordained  to 
give  grace  through  tiieir  ministry.  If  then  they  rightly  admi- 
nister, and  we  rightly  receive  the  ordinance,  we  need  not  con- 
sider what  is  the  mind  of  the  priest,  since  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  man^s  intention  to  frustrate  the  gracious  purposes  of  Qod. 
Were  it  otherwise,  no  Church  could  be  sure  of  its  orders,  no 
Christian  of  his  baptism.  For  none  can  tell,  whether  in  Rome, 
or  Greece,  or  England,  that  some  careless  or  some  malicious 
bishop  may  not  have  been  indifferent,  or  opposed  to  the  con* 
ferring  of  ordination,  and  so  the  whole  line  of  succession  have 
been  cut  off,  and  all  the  orders  of  the  Church  invalidated.  None 
can  tell  that  an  evil  minister  may  not  secretly  have  cursed  his 
infant,  whilst  outwardly  invoking  a  blessing  on  him,  and  so  his 
baptismal  privileges  been  annulled.  But  if  we  believe  Christ's 
Sacraments  to  be  blessed,  and  Christ's  ministers  to  have  autho- 
rity, not  as  themselves  indued  with  grace,  but  as  instruments, 
whereby  God  pours  it  down  upon  us,  then  we  need  not  fear  to 
lose  the  treasure,  though  the  vessel  be  but  earthen,  and  itself 
fit  only  to  be  burned  ^ 


1  The  Council  of  Florence  (Ingtr,  Armmor.  ConcU,  Tom.  xra.  p.  536) 
and  tho  Ootincil  of  Trent  (Sees.  vn.  can.  11)  require  only  an  implieU 
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The  concluding  paragraph  in  the  Article  lays  it  down,  that 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made  of  evil  ministers,  and  that  if  they  are 
found  guilty,  they  should  by  just  judgment  be  deposed.  There 
is  not  need  of  much  history  here.  From  the  first,  such  discipline 
prevailed,  and  has  prevailed  in  every.  Church  and  sect.  Thus 
the  twenty-fifth  of  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles  enjoins,  that  ^  a 
bishop  or  priest  found  guilty  of  fornication  or  perjuiy  shall  be 
deposed  ^'^  The  twenty-seventh  commands,  that  a  bishop  or 
priest,  who  strikes  one  of  the  faithful,  be  deposed'.  The  ninth 
canon  of  the  first  Council  of  Nice  forbids  that  any  be  advanced 
to  the  order  of  presbyter  who  have  been  previously  guilty  of  any 
grievous  sin ;  and,  if  it  be  found  out  afterwards  that  he  had  so 
sinned,  he  is  to  be  deposed^. 

But  so  patent  and  obvious  has  been  this  custom  of  the 
Church,  to  inquire  concerning  scandalous  ministers,  to  remove 
them  that  have  erred,  and,  if  possible,  to  forbid  the  ordination 
of  the  undeserving,  that  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  it.  Of 
course,  there  have  been  times  of  laxer,  and  times  of  stricter 
discipline;  but  all  times  and  all  Churches  have  admitted  the 
principle. 


intention  m  the  miniflter,  i.  0.  to  do  what  the  Church  doth,  or  what  Christ 
instituted.  Bat  this  distiucUon,  which  seems  to  have  some  jostioe  in  it, 
IB  easily  drawn  out  so  as  to  save  themsolves,  and  yet  to  enable  them  to 
condenm  us.  The  student  may  refer  to  Abp.  Bramhall,  ProtestwnUf  Ordv- 
nation  Defended^  Vol.  v.  p.  210,  Lib,  0/ Angla-CcUh.  Divinity, 

1  Beveridge,  Synodicon,  Tom.  i.  p.  16. 

a  Ibid,  p.  17.  8  Ibid.  p.  70. 
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Section  II. 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

1  rriHE  first  statement  of  the  Article  is,  that  ^In  the 
J-  Visible  Church  the  evil  are  ever  xniDgled  with  the 
good.**  We  saw  somethiDg  of  this  under  Article  XIX.  It  is 
clearly  proved  by  our  Lord's  comparison  of  His  Kingdom  to  a 
field,  in  which  tares  and  wheat  grow  together  till  the  harvest 
(Matt.  xiii.  24 — 30,  37 — 43) ;  to  a  net,  containing  fish  of  every 
kind,  that  is,  both  the  wicked  and  the  just  (Matt.  xiii.  47 — 56) ; 
to  a  marriage-feast,  where  some  have  the  wedding-garment,  some 
have  not,  all,  *  both  bad  and  good,^  having  been  gathered  into  it 
(Matt.  xxii.  10,  H).  So  St.  Paul  compares  the  Church  to  a 
great  house,  *  in  which  there  are  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  earth,  and  some  to  honour,  and 
some  to  dishonour  (2  Tim.  ii.  20).  These  arguments  are  so 
conclusive,  as,  according  to  St  Augustine,  to  have  converted 
even  the  Donatists^. 

The  Article  adds,  that  *  sometimes  the  evil  have  chief 
authority  (prcmnt)  in  the  ministration  of  the  word  and  Sacra- 
ments.'* We  need  go  no  further  than  Judas  for  proof  of  this. 
Our  Lord  Himself  gave  all  the  same  authority  to  him,  that  He 
gave  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles ;  and  yet  He  knew,  when  He 
chose  him,  that  he  was  a  devil  (John  vL  70,  71).  And  so, 
later  in  the  new  Testament,  we  read  of  Diotrephes  (3  John,  9), 
and  others,  who,  though  ministers  of  Ood,  were  not  men  of 
godliness.  Our  Lord  Himself  describes  especially  the  character 
of  some  who  should  be  made  *  rulers  over  His  household,  to  give 
them  meat  in  due  season,'  but  who  should  '  smite  their  fellow- 
servants,  and  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken,^  and  who  at  last 


1  See  Pearson,  On  the  Creeds  Art.  ix.  p.  844,  who  quotes  Auguitino^ 
lib.  post  eollcUhnem,  c.  9, 10. 
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should  be  ^  cut  asunder,  and  have  their  portion  with  the  hypo- 
crites' (Matt.  xxiv.  45 — 51). 

2  It  should  hardly  need  much  argument  to  prove  that  that 
ministry,  which  Christ  permitted  in  His  Church,  may  lawfully 
be  used  by  His  people.  If  He  ordained  Judas,  we  may  use  the 
ministry  of  such  as  Judas,  and  yet  not  lose  blessing.  And  so  He 
taught  us,  *  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat :  all 
therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do; 
but  do  not  ye  after  their  works:  for  they  say  and  do  not'  (Matt, 
xxiii.  2,  3).  And  the  Apostles  plainly  teach,  that,  not  holiness 
in  the  minister,  but  Code's  blessing  on  their  ministry,  is  the 
cause  of  good  to  His  Church  and  growth  to  our  souls.  It 'was 
not  by  their  ^  own  power  and  holiness  ^  that  they  made  the  lame 
to  walk ;  but  ^  His  name  through  faith  in  His  name '  (Acts  iii. 
12, 1 6).  Paul  may  have  'planted,  and  ApoUos  watered;  but  God 
gave  the  increase.  So  then  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any- 
thing, neither  he  that  watereth;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase  ^ 
(1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7).  Paul  and  ApoUos  were  but  *  ministers,  by 
whom  men  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man '  (ver. 
5).  Great  and  glorious  as  the  ministration  was  (2  Cor.  iii.  7,  8); 
yet  the  treasure  was  in  *  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency 
might  be  of  God,  and  not  of  ^  them  (2  Cor.  iv.  7). 

3  Still,  though  we  do  not  believe,  that  God^s  ordinances 
lose  their  effect,  because  unworthy  hands  administer  them;  yet 
it  is  obviously  to  be  much  desired,  that  those  who  minister  in 
holy  things  should  themselves  be  men  of  holiness.  If  ungodly 
members  should  be  excommunicated,  much  more  should  ungodly 
ministers  be  deposed.  For,  not  only  do  such  hinder  the  free 
course  of  the  Gospel,  and  offend  weak  brethren ;  but  the  torch 
of  truth  and  holiness  is  most  surely  lit  and  handed  on  by  those, 
in  whose  heart  it  is  burning  and  bright.  The  old  Testament 
teaches  that  ^  the  priests  should  be  clothed  with  righteousness ' 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  9) ;  and  that  the  Lord  *  will  be  sanctified  in  them 
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that  come  nigh  Him  ^  (Lev.  x.  S).  In  the  new  Testament,  be- 
sides general  instructions  concerning  discipline,  there  are  special 
instructions  concerning  the  discipline  of  the  clergy.  These  are 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  who,  as  bishop, 
has  directions  given  him  concerning  the  importance  of  '  laying 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man '  (1  Tim.  v.  22),  concerning  the 
mode  of  receiving  an  accusation  against  an  elder  (ver.  19),  and 
as  to  how  he  was  to  rebuke  those  that  sinned  (ver*  20).  This 
is  a  matter  too  plain  to  be  insisted  on ;  the  common  instincts  of 
our  nature,  and  the  universal  practice  of  Christians  consenting, 
render  argument  unnecessary. 
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ARTICLE  XXVII. 


OfBoftUm. 

Baptisic  is  not  only  a  sign  of  pro- 
fession, and  mark  of  difference, 
whereby  Christian  men  are  dis- 
cerned fh>m  others  that  be  not 
christened,  but  it  is  also  a  sign  of 
Begeneration  ornew  Birth,  whereby, 
as  by  an  instrument,  they  that  re- 
ceiye  Baptism  rightly  are  grafted 
into  the  Church;  the  promises  of 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of  our  adop- 
tion to  be  the  sons  of  God  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  are  yisibly  signed  and 
sealed;  Fiuth  is  confirmed,  and 
Grace  increased  by  virtue  of  prayer 
unto  God.  The  Baptism  of  young 
Children  is  in  any  wise  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  Church,  as  most 
agreeable  with  the  institution  of 
Christ. 


De  Baptismo. 


Baptismus  non  est  tantum  profes- 
sionis  signum,  ac  discriminis  nota, 
qua  Christiani  a  non  Christianis  dis- 
cemantur,  sed  etiam  est  signum 
regenerationis,  per  quod,  tanquam 
per  instrumentum,  recte  Baptis- 
mum  suscipientes,  ecclesisB  inse- 
runtur,  promissiones  de  remissione 
peccatonun,  atque  adoptione  nostra 
in  filios  Dei  per  Spiritum  sanctum 
Tisibiliter  obsignantur,  fides  confir- 
matur,  et  yi  dinnso  inyocationis 
gratia  augetur. 

Baptismus  panrulorum  omnino 
in  Ecclesia  retinendus  est,  ut  qui 
cum  Christi  institutione  optime  con- 
gruat. 


Section  I. 
DEFINITION  OF  DOCTRINE. 

IT  18,  unhappily,  well  known  to  every  one,  how  much  discord 
has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  baptismal  grace.  On  the  one 
side,  men,  perceiving  that  in  Scripture  the  new  birth  of  the 
Spirit  is  closely  coupled  with  new  birth  by  water,  and  that  the 
ancient  Church  ever  identified  baptism  with  regeneration,  have 
unhesitatingly  taught,  that  regeneration  is  the  grace  of  baptism, 
never  separated  from  it,  but  when  the  recipient  places  a  bar 
against  it  by  impenitence.  On  the  other  side,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  grace  of  regeneration  is  a  death  unto  sin 
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and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness;  that  it  extends  to  an 
entire  renewal  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  restoring  him  to  the 
image  of  Him  who  created  him ;  that  no  such  change  as  this 
can  be  attributed  to  the  washing  with  water;  that  such  a 
change  can  only  result  from  the  influences  of  God's  Spirit,  sub- 
duing the  perverse  will  and  bringing  the  whole  man  into  cap- 
tivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
and  experience^  the  vast  majority  of  the  baptized  never  have 
undergone,  and  never  do  undergo^  a  change  so  momentous  and 
unmistakable. 

The  difierence  of  opinion  has  often  been  considered  to  de- 
pend on  the  different  tenets  of  the  opposing  parties  concerning 
predestination ;  the  Calvinist  denying  that  baptized  infants  are 
regenerate,  because  grace  once  given  can  never  be  forfeited ; 
the  anti-Calvinist  explaining  the  apparent  anomaly,  that  the 
baptized  are  often  practically  unregenerate,  by  saying  that  the 
grace  has  been  given,  but  lost  by  unfaithfulness.  Something 
beyond  this,  however,  must  be  at  the  root  of  the  disagreement ; 
for  St.  Augustine,  and  a  large  number  of  zealous  predestinarians, 
have  held  high  doctrine  on  baptismal  grace ;  whilst  many,  who 
reject  the  tenet  of  absolute  predestination,  have  been  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  which  Augustine  and  many 
of  his  followers  have  allowed. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  the  diversity  is  de- 
pendent on  mere  difference  of  definition.  Yet  accurate  defini- 
tion is  no  doubt  very  desirable ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  both 
parties  understood  either  their  own,  or  their  opponent'^s  prin* 
ciples  better,  they  would  find  many  more  points  of  contact,  and 
many  fewer  grounds  of  disagreement  than  at  present.  As  it 
is,  both  sides  see  one  important  aspect  of  truth,  and  both  per- 
haps often  overlook  its  opposite,  and  equally  necessary  phase. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  importance  of  training  up  children  as 
heirs  of  immortality  and  recipients  of  the  seed  of  life,  is  much 
and  rightly  insisted  on;  on  the  other  side,  too  much  overlooked. 
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But  again,  the  belief  in  the  grace  of  baptism  at  times  has  led  to 
some  degree  of  formalism  and  neglect  of  spiritual  vitality;  whilst 
those,  who  deny  that  grace,  have  exhibited  a  greater  zeal  for 
conversion  of  souls  from  sin  and  error,  because  putting  no  trust 
in  the  supposed  existence  of  a  spark  of  grace  derived  to  all 
professing  Christians  in  the  initiatory  Sacrament. 

May  there  not  be  a  possibility  of  holding  the  truth,  which 
there  is  on  both  sides,  without  the  error  of  either ! 

Baptism  is  confessedly  an  embracing  the  service  of  God,  an 
enlisting  into  the  army  of  Christ,  to  fight  under  His  banner, 
the  Cross.  Every  one  therefore,  who  is  baptized,  is  thenceforth 
bound  to  be  a  faithful  follower  of  Him,  whose  soldier  he  has 
professed  himself.  But  it  is  not  Ood*s  plan  to  entail  responsi- 
bilitiee  on  us,  without  giving  us  the  power  to  fulfil  them.  Hence 
naturally  we  might  expect  that,  when  He  has  called  us  to  His 
service,  He  would  furnish  us  with  arms  and  strength  to  the 
contest.  It  is  better  therefore  to  begin  with  God's  gifts  to 
us :  for  we  can  only  give  Him  of  His  own :   'Ek  Acos  ap^ti- 

1  We  know  then,  first  of  all,  that  Gkxi,  in  Christ,  has 
made  with  man  a  covenant  of  grace.  The  terms  of  that  cove- 
nant are  on  Ood*s  part,  that  He,  for  Christ's  sake,  not  for  our 
merit,  freely,  fully,  graciously  pours  down  upon  undeserving 
sinners,  (l)  pardon  of  sin ;  (2)  the  aid  of  the  Spirit ;  (3)  in  the 
end,  everlasting  life.  All  this  is  given  us  in  Christ.  No  terms 
are  in  the  first  place  required  from  us ;  for  we  have  none  to 
give.  We  have  but  to  accept  the  ofier  of  free  pardon  made  to 
rebellious  subjects,  and,  with  pardon,  of  strength  for  the  future 
to  obey. 

Now  baptism  is  the  formal  act,  by  which  we  are  admitted 
into  covenant  with  God.  It  is  the  embracing  of  God's  cove- 
nant of  grace  in  Christ ;  in  the  case  of  adults,  by  their  own 
deliberate  choice ;  in  the  case  of  infants,  by  Gkxi's  merciful  ap- 
pointment, and  according  to  the  election  of  grace. 
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We  cannot  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Qod's  promises.  Hence 
we  may  be  assured,  that  He  will  make  good  His  covenant  to 
all  that  are  brought  within  the  terms  of  it :  t.^.  to  all  who  are 
baptized.  Hence  again,  we  infer  that  the  promises  to  the  bap- 
tized, and  therefore  the  blessings  of  baptism,  are : 

(1)  Pardon  of  sins. 

(2)  The  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

(3)  If  not  forfeited,  everlasting  life. 

2  But,  moreover,  baptism  is  the  engrafting  into  the 
Ckurehi  to  which  belong  the  covenant  and  the  promises.  The 
Church  is  the  body  of  Christ;  and  Christ  is  its  covenanted 
Head.  Hence  we  see  another  relation,  consequent  on  baptism ; 
namely,  that  we  thereby  become  members  of  Christ.  And 
indeed,  without  this,  we  could  not  receive  the  blessings  of  the 
covenant.  For  pardon  and  grace  can  only  flow  to  us  from 
Christ.  It  is  tn  Him  that  God  gives  us  both — that  God  will 
give  us  everlasting  life.  *  In  Him  is  life.'  *  He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not 
life.' 

So  too,  the  Church  is  the  family  of  God,  as  well  as  the  body 
of  Christ.  Hence  by  baptism  we  become,  not  only  members  of 
the  mystical  body  of  the  Lord,  but  adopted  children  of  our 
heavenly  Father.  God  thenceforward  looks  on  us  as  united, 
according  to  covenant,  to  His  Son,  and  hence  as  His  children  by 
grace ;  and  if  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs 
with  Christ. 

Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  Catechism,  we  are  made  in 
baptism  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  therefore  in- 
heritors of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ^ 


^  iDheritanoe,  be  it  obsenred,  implies  not  certainty  of  possession,  but 
the  possibility  of  being  disinherited.  Thus  St.  Paul :  '  Let  us  therefore 
fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  loft  us  of  entering  into  His  rest,  any  of  you 
should  seem  to  come  short  of  it'  (Heb.  iv.  1).    There  may  be  a  promise 
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All  this  results  from  the  nature  of  a  covenant  and  the  nature 
of  the  Church. 

But  here  a  great  practical  question  has  arisen,  which  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  not  to  disregard.  Does  all  this  merely 
indicate  a  new  outward  federal  relation  of  the  baptized  to  Ood  i 
or  does  it  imply  a  spiritual  change  in  the  soul  itself,  and  a  moral 
change  of  disposition !  A  federal  relation  it  undoubtedly  points 
out ;  for  the  soul  is  by  baptism  taken  into  covenant  in  Christ. 
But  a  covenant  on  God's  part  implies  the  faithfulness  of  the 
Covenanter.  Hence,  undoubtedly,  baptism  guarantees  a  spiritual 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  recipient.  But  we  must  not  con- 
found a  spiritual  change  in  the  condition  of  the  soul,  with  a 
moral  change  of  the  disposition  and  tempers.  It  is  a  great  qn- 
ritual  change  to  be  received  into  Christ's  Church,  to  be  counted 
as  a  child  of  Ood,  to  obtain  remission  of  sins,  and  to  have  the 
aid  and  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Gknl.  But  a  moral  change  can 
only  be  the  result  of  the  soul's  profiting  by  the  spiritual  change. 
If  the  presence  of  the  Sanctifier  does  not  produce  sanciification, 
no  moral  change  has  been  efiected.  If  the  pleadings  of  the 
Spirit  have  been  rejected,  and  the  soul  has  remained  unmoved 
under  them,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  a  moral  renovation 
of  the  character. 

We  may  therefore  define  the  internal  grace  of  baptism  to 
consist,  rather  in  the  assured  presence  of  the  Renovator,  than 
in  the  actual  renovation  of  the  heart.  The  latter  is  indeed 
the  natural  result  of  the  influence  of  the  former;  but  it  requires 
also  another  element,  namely,  the  yielding  of  the  will  of  the 
recipient  to  the  previous  influences  of  the  Sanctifier  ^ 


of  future  blessing,  which  may  be  forfeited  by  am  (Gomp.  Heb.  zii. 
16,16,28). 

1  Hooker  (though  rather  practical  and  deyotional,  than  formal  and 
logical  in  his  statements)  seems  to  say  much  the  same  as  I  hare  said  in 
the  text.  *  Baptism  is  a  Sacrament  which  God  hath  instituted  in  His 
Church,  to  the  end  that  they,  which  receiye  the  same,  might  be  incorpo- 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  here,  whether  the  presence  of 
X^od^s  Spirit  is  not  vouchsafed  to  others  besides  the  baptized. 
We  have  instances  of  such  in  Cornelius,  whose  prayers  and  ahns 
were  accepted,  whilst  he  was  yet  in  ignorance  of  the  Gospel ; 


rated  into  Christ,  and  so  through  His  precious  merit  obtain  as  well  that 
jsaving  grace  of  imputation,  which  taketh  away  all  former  guiltiness,  as 
also  that  infused  dirine  yirtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  giveth  to  the 
powers  of  tht  90^ll  their  first  disposition  towards  Juturs  newness  of  life**— 
JScel.  Pol.  y.  iz.  2.  Waterland  more  accurately  defines  the  distinction 
(in  the  case  especially  of  infant  baptism)  between  the  grace  giren  in 
baptism,  called  regeneration,  and  the  effects  of  it  when  cultirated  in  the 
heart  and  life,  called  rcnoration.  'Regeneration  is  a  kind  of  renewal, 
but  then  it  is  of  the  spiritual  state  considered  at  large ;  whereas  renova- 
tion seems  to  mean  a  more  particular  kind  of  renewal,  viz.  of  the  inwan} 

frame  or  disposition  of  the  man Begeneration  may  be  granted  and 

received  (as  in  infants)  where  that  renovation  has  yet  no  place  at  all 
for  the  time  being.'  Again,  'B^eneration  and  renovation  differ  in 
respect  to  the  effective  cause  or  agency:  for  one  is  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  use  of  water,  that  is  of  the  Spirit  singly,  since  water  really 
does  nothing,  is  no  agent  at  all ;  but  the  other  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  ma^  together.*  Again, '  It  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  from  the 
time  of  their  new  hirth  by  water  and  the  Spirit  (which  at  that  very 
moment  is  a  renewal  of  their  state  to  Qodword)  the  renewing  also  of 
their  heart  may  come  gradaally  in,  with  their  first  dawnings  of  reason, 
in  such  measure  as  they  shall  be  capable  of;  in  a  way  to  us  impercep- 
tible, but  known  to  that  Dirine  Spirit  who  regenerates  them,  and  whose 
temple  thenceforth  they  are,  till  they  defile  themselves  with  actual 
and  grievous  sin.  In  this  case,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  regeneration  pre- 
cedes, and  renovation  commonly  follows  after.' — ^Waterland,  On  Regener-, 
ation. 

Bishop  Bethcll  appears  to  adopt  the  same  view :  '  Regeneration  is  a 
spiritual  grace,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  every  spiritual  grace  may  be  said 
to  be  moral,  because  it  effects  a  change  in  a  man's  moral  nature.  But 
the  word  Moral,  to  speak  more  properly,  implies  choice,  and  conscious- 
ness and  self-action,  and  faculties  or  dispositions  expanding  themselves 
into  habits;  and  hence  moral  graces  or  virtues  are,  as  Waterland 
expresses  himself,  "tho  joint  work  of  the  Spirit  and  the  man."' — Doe- 
trine  of  Regeneration  in  Baptism.  Fifth  edition,  p.  247. 

I  must  venture  to  say  that,  agreeing  fully  in  the  general  statements 
of  all  these  passages,  I  should  rather  speak  of  the  '  yielding  of  the  man's 
will  to  the  Spirit  of  God,'  than  of  'the  joint  work  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
man.'  The  latter  sounds  to  me  too  much  like  a  claim  of  independence 
for  weak  and  sinful  humanity. 

Vol.  IT.  Z 
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and  upon  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  before  he  had  received  the 
baptism  of  water  (Acts  x.  4,  44,  47)«  The  point  to  be  remem* 
bered  is  this,  that  to  the  baptized  the  aid  of  tiie  Spirit  is  pro- 
mised  by  cowiUMt ;  and  therefore  to  them  it  is  astwred.  Others 
may  receive  it^  according  to  the  will  of  God ;  but  cannot  daim 
\iy  according  to  His  promise. 

Now  this  fact,  that  baptism,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
covenant,  carries  with  it  an  assurance  of  pardon  for  sins,  of 
adoption  into  the  Church,  and  of  aid  from  the  Spirit,  is  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  term,  ^  Baptismal  Regeneration.'  Birth 
into  the  Church  and  adoption  into  the  family  of  God,  remission 
of  original  sins  in  ii^awts,  and  of  all  pcai  sins  in  worthily  receiving 
€tdult9^  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify — com- 
prise the  elements  of  the  new  birth,  thcx  germ  of  spiritual  life. 
Hence  they  are  called  by  the  Church  ^  Spiritual  Regeneration/ 
Yet,  as  God^s  gifts  of  grace  are  not  compulsory,  it  follows  that 
the  baptized,  by  his  own  perverseness,  may  reject  them  all. 
Whether  then  he  received  baptism  in  infancy  or  in  maturity,  if 
he  has  not  profited  by  its  blessings,  he  has  never  received  such 
a  renovation  of  heart  and  nature  that  he  can  be  called  pmcti- 
eally  regenerate.  Nay  t  his  heart  is  unregenerate,  although  his 
outward  state  and  his  covenanted  privileges  be  never  so  great. 
He  yet  needs  conversion  and  renewal  of  spirit.  And  hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  many  of  our  greatest  divines  {e.g.  Ham- 
mond, J.  Taylor,  Beveridge),  who  held  distinctly  the  doctrine 
of  baptismal  grace,  or  baptismal  regeneration,  yet  constantly 
spoke  of  some  of  the  baptized  as  still  unregenerate ;  because, 
though  God  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  failed  to  make 
good  His  promise  to  them,  yet  they  had  not  yielded  to  His 
Spirit's  gracious  influences;  and  so  their  hearts  had  never 
been  renewed  ^  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  them;^ 
and  they  had  continued  in  darkness  and  in  the  bondage  of 
corruption,  though  'called  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God.' 
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If  we  take  this,  as  the  explanation  of  the  great  doctrine  in 
questbn^  we  may  see  at  once : 

1  That  the  absence  of  practical  results,  and  of  any  thmg 
like  practical  spiritual  life  in  many  of  the  baptized,  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  fMrely  and  solely  by  the  theory,  that  such  have 
earfy  fallal  away  from  grace  and  from  a  state  of  holiness  once 
^ected ;  for  from  the  first  they  may  never  have  yielded  to  the 
gracious  workings  of  the  Spirit,  and  8o>  real  practical  holiness 
may  never  have  been  produced. 

2  Nor  again,  must  it  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis, 
that  their  regeneration  is  in  a  state  of  abeyance,  until  their 
own  will  rises  to  meet  and  co-operate  with  the  grace  bestowed 
upon  them.  For  this  hypothesis  seems  to  savour  of  Semipela- 
gianism,  making  the  will,  as  it  were,  an  independent  agent,  co- 
ordinate and  equally  efficient  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  allow- 
ing it  a  spontaneous  movement  towards  good.  Whereas,  sound 
evangelical  truth  will  teach  us  to  consider  the  will  utterly  in- 
capable of  moving  towards  holiness,  till  fir$i  quickened  to  it  by 
the  grace  of  God 

3  But  the  real  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  appear  to  be, 
that,  though  God  never  failed  of  His  promise,  and  though  the 
aid  and  presence  of  His  Spirit  were  ever  vouchsafed  to  the 
recipients  of  baptism ;  yet  their  wills  had  never  yielded  to  be 
renewed  by  it ;  and  therefore,  though  subjects  of  the  grace  of 
God,  they  had  never  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness. 

Yet  all  baptized  persons,  though  not  personally  sanctified, 
faaye  a  relative  holiness :    For , 

1  They  are  members  of  the  Church,  which  is  holy; 
branches  therefore  of  the  true  Vine,  even  if  they  are  fruitless 
branches,  and  so  withering  and  dying.  They  have  a  covenanted 
relation  to,  and  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ,  who  is  the  Head 
of  His  Body  mystical. 
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2  They  are  adopted  into  the  family  of  God,  and,  though 
they  be  from  the  first  rebellious  and  prodigal  sons ;  yet  they 
have  a  covenanted  title  to  be  regarded  as  children ;  and  more- 
over, if  they  return  from  their  wanderings,  to  be  received  and 
welcomed  as  children. 

3  They  have  been  solemnly  set  apart  and  dedicated  to 
Ood,  consecrated  to  be  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  as 
such,  have  a  real,  even  though  it  may  be  a  rejected  presence 
of  the  Spirit  assured  to  them.  That  presence  wiU,  if  they 
cultivate  and  obey  it,  truly  sanctify  them,  but,  if  not  cultivated 
but  resisted,  it  will  leave  them  in  unfruitfulness\ 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  adult  and  infant 
recipients. 

1  In  the  case  of  adults,  faith  and  repentance  are  necessary 
prerequisites :  and  without  them  we  must  not  expect  the  bless* 
ings  of  the  Sacrament.  But  then  the  reason  why  these  graces 
are  requisite,  is  not  because  they  contribute  their  share  to  the 
production  of  the  grace  of  baptism.  That  would  be  to  dero^ 
gate  from  the  free  gift  of  God,  and  from  the  bounty  of  the 
Giver.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  ever  esteem  the  grace  of  God 
to  be  free  and  unmerited,  and  not  attracted  to  us  by  any  good 
which  is  in  us.  It  is  not  the  active  quality  of  our  faith, 
which  makes  us  worthy  recipients.  That  would  be  to  make  faith 
a  fellow-worker  with,  and  in  itself  independent  of  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  which  is  closely  bordering  on  Semipelagian  heresy.    But, 


1  Whether  the  Spirit  ever  finally  leaves  in  this  life  the  soul  which 
has  been  consecrated  to  Him,  and  utterly  ceases  to  plead  with  it,  is  a 
question  too  hard  to  answer.  God's  covenant  is  to  give  His  Spirit ;  and 
if  we  do  not  drive  Him  away,  He  will  abide  with  us  for  ever,  and  lead 
us  daily  onward.  Thus  our  baptism  may  be  called  a  life-long  work. 
Even  when  resisted  and  grieved  we  may  hope  that  He  does  not  soon  take 
*  His  everlasting  flight.'  Yet  we  cannot  say  that  there  may  be  no  period 
of  impenitence,  when  God  shall  swear  in  His  wrath,  'My  Spirit  shall  no 
longer  plead.' 
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though  our  faith  cannot  be  of  that  meritorious  character,  that 
it  should  elicit  grace  from  above,  yet  our  impenitence  and 
unbelief  are  permitted  to  act  as  obstacles  to  the  free-working 
of  the  grace  of  God  ;  and,  by  our  own  obstinacy  and  hardness 
of  heart,  we  may  *  quench  the  Spirit.* 

Hence,  that  there  may  be  no  impediment  to  their  regene- 
ration, a  believing  and  penitent  spirit  must  be  cultivated  in 
those  who  are  to  be  baptized ;  lest,  like  Simon  Magus,  they  re- 
ceive the  washing  of  water,  but  still  remain,  as  regards  their 
hearts  and  consciences,  '  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond 
of  iniquity.' 

2  G>nceming  infants  the  case  is  different.  Active  faith  in 
them  is  not  possible ;  nor  is  it  even  to  be  desired.  It  is  not 
the  active  character  of  his  faith  which  seems  to  qualify  the 
adult.  It  is  rather,  that  it  implies  and  assures  an  absence  of 
that  repelling  obstinacy  and  hardheartedness,  which  makes  sin- 
ners reject  the  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

The  very  helplessness  of  infants  is,  in  this  case,  their  pro- 
tection. We  cannot  too  much  remember,  that  Ood^s  gifts  come 
from  Him  and  not  from  us ;  from  His  mercy,  not  our  merits, 
our  faith,  or  our  obedience.  The  only  obstacle,  which  infants 
can  offer  to  grace,  is  the  taint  of  original  corruption.  But  to 
say  that  original  sin  is  a  bar  to  receiving  remis^on  of  original 
sin,  (which  is  one  chief  grace  of  this  Sacrament),  is  a  positive 
contradiction  in  terms. 

Again,  the  theory,  that  the  faith  of  parents  or  of  sponsors 
is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  baptism  in  infants,  is  not  to  be 
tnaintained  for  an  instants  This  were  to  cross  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  evangelical  mercy.  It  would  be  to  make  the  child's  sal- 
vation hmge  on  its  parents^  faithfulness.  It  would  make  Ood*s 
grace  contingent,  not  even  on  the  merits  of  the  recipient,  but 


^  That  is  to  say,  beyond  the  tact  that,  without  an  act  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  parents  or  sponsors,  infants  would  not  come  to  baptism  at  all. 
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actually  on  the  merits  of  the  recipient's  friends.  Sponsors, 
after  all,  are  probably  of  hitman  institution,  and  therefore  can- 
not affect  a  Divine  ordinance.  And  this  theory  does  sadly 
derogate  from  the  grace  of  God,  which  acts  ever  freely  and 
spontaneously;  and  grievously  magnifies  the  office  of  hnmao 
faith,  which  is  humbly  to  receive  mercy,  not  arrogantly  to  de- 
serve it\ 

Once  more,  the  theory  that  infants  have  need  of  a  *  preve-> 
ment  act  of  grace,'  to  make  them  meet  for  remission  of  ains,  is 
evidently  foimded  on  a  low  appreciation  of  Ood's  pardoning  love. 
The  very  thing,  which  makes  them  meet  for  pardon,  is  their 
helpless  nnfiilness.  This  is  their  very  plea  for  mercy;  and 
cannot  therefore  be  the  bar  opposed  to  it  If  they  were  not 
sinful,  they  would  need  neither  pardon  nor  grace.  Active 
hostility  and  wilful  obstinacy  they  cannot  exhibit.  And  God's 
mercy  in  Christ  extends  to  the  pardon  of  all  sinners  who  do  not 
wilfully  reject  it.  Hence  the  Church  has  ever  held,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  character  of  infants  (whose  sinfulness  is  inevit- 
able, and  not  wilfully  contracted),  which  can  offer  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  receiving  the  grace  of  remission  of  sin,  or  the  aid  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

But,  though  it  be  true  that  infants  can,  at  the  time  of  their 
baptism,  oppose  no  obstacle  lest  they  should  receive  pardon  and 
grace;  and  though  therefore,  in  case  of  their  death  before 
actual  sin,  we  believe  in  the  certainty  of  their  salvation ;  yet  we^ 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit,  assured  (and  therefore  surely  given)  at  baptism,  will  not 
have  produced  an  entire  change  in  their  nature,  eradicating  the 
propensity  to  sin,  and  new  creating  a  sanctified  heart  The 
grace  of  the  Spirit,  we  may  believe,  will,  as  the  reason  opens  and 


^  It  is  quite  another  question  how  far  any  hut  the  children  of  Chris- 
tians and  believers  are  proper  suhjects  of  baptism.  This  may  be  the  case 
from  God's  appointment,  not  because  of  an  imputation  to  the  infant  of 
the  parent's  fitness  for  grace. 
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the  will  deyelopes,  plead  with  their  spirits,  prompt  them  to 
good  and  warn  them  from  evil ;  and,  if  not  resisted,  will  doubt* 
less  lead  them  daily  onwards  in  progressive  holiness.  But  the 
power  too  to  resist,  which  they  did  not  possess  in  infancy,  will 
daily  increase  with  their  increasing  reason  and  activity ;  and 
their  aeiual  and  internal  $anctificatian  will  result  only  from  an 
obedient  yielding  to  the  grace  of  the  Sanctifier ;  and  will  be 
utterly  abortive,  if,  through  sinful  propensities  and  sinful  indul'^ 
gence  of  them,  that  grace  be  stifled,  disregarded,  or  abused. 

Thus,  though  we  may  not  define  the  grace  of  the  Spirit, 
vouchsafed  in  infant  baptism,  to  be  a  ^  mere  potential  principle,' 
and,  until  it  be  stirred  up,  *  dormant  and  inactive ;'  yet  we  may 
define  it,  so  as  to  understand,  that  its  active  operations  are  only 
to  be  expected,  when  the  dawning  reason  and  rising  will  them- 
selves become  active  and  intelligent ;  and  that  anything  like  a 
real  moral  renovation  of  disposition  and  character  can  only  be 
looked  for,  where  the  adolescent  will  does  not  resist  and  quench 
the  gracious  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  sufiers  itself 
to  be  moulded  and  quickened  into  a  state  of  subjection  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Lord,  and  of  likeness  to  the  character  of 
Christ. 

Yet  this  need  not  prevent  us  from  believing,  that  the  aid 
of  the  Spirit  has  been  vouchsafed,  even  to  those  who  have 
never  profited  by  it.  It  is  possible  for  a  branch  to  be  grafted 
into  a  vine,  and  a  stream  of  nourishment  to  flow  from  the  root 
to  it ;  and  yet,  if  a  knot  or  obstacle  exist  in  the  branch,  the 
life  of  the  vine  may  never  reach  the  engrafted  member ;  from 
no  fault  in  the  parent  stem,  but  from  the  hardening  of  the 
bough  itself.  It  is,  in  like  manner  possible,  that  the  infant 
grafted  into  the  true  Vine,  a  member  of  the  Body  mystical 
of  Christ,  may,  through  its  own  fault  as  it  grows  to  maturity, 
fail  of  deriving  grace  from  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  and  yet 
there  be  no  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Giver,  no  want 
of  liberality  in  the  Fountain  of  goodness.     And  this  seems  suf- 
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ficiently  to  account  for  ihe  well-known  and  famSiar  faci, 
that  so  many  millions  of  baptized  Christians  grow  up  to  man-*, 
hood  with  no  profit  from  their  baptism,  and  when  grown  up^ 
can  be  considered,  in  their  spiritual  condition,  as  no  better,  if 
not  worse,  than  heathen  men :  except  at  least,  that  they  are 
in  the  formal  covenant  of  grace,  and  are  therefore  admitted 
to  its  outward  ordinances;  have  probably  from  time  to  time 
the  Spirit^s  warnings  and  pleadings;  and  have  the  assurance 
toOrthat,  on  their  repentance  and  conversion,  God  will  ever 
receive  them  to  His  mercy,  and  welcome  them  as  prodigal  ions 
returning  to  their  Father,  as  sheep  coming  back  to  the  Shepherd 
of  their  souls. 
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Section  II, 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

AVING  thus  defined  the  doctrine,   we  may  proceed  to 
cotisider  the  Scriptural  evidence  for  its  truths 


I.  First,  let  us  see  what  aid  we  can  derive  from  the  old 
Testament,  and  from  Jewish  rites  and  language. 

1  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  circumcision  among 
the  Jews  was  the  typical  and  corresponding  rite  to  baptism  in 
ithe  Church.  It  admitted  into  the  Mosaic  covenant ;  as  baptism 
admits  into  the  Christian.  It  was  given  to  Abraham  for  that 
very  end,  that  it  might  be  the  initiatory  rite,  the  seal  and  token 
of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  posterity  of  Abraham. 
(See  Gen.  xvii.  9 — 14;  Acts  vii.  8).  The  person,  who  had 
received  circumcision,  was  a  partaker  of  God's  promises  to  the 
Israelites.  (See  Exod.  xii.  48).  The  person,  who  neglected  it, 
Was  to  be  cast  off  from  the  people  (Gen.  xvii.  14 ;  Exod.  iv. 
24,  &c.).  St.  Paul  himself  draws  the  parallel  between  this 
Jewish  rite  and  the  Christian  rite  of  baptism ;  which  latter  he 
calls  'circumcision  made  without  hands'  (Col.  ii.  11,  12).  And 
from  his  language  it  is  plain,  that  the  parallel  altogether  holds 
good,  allowing  for  this  important  difference,  that  circumcision 
admitted  to  a  legal  or  carnal  covenant,  baptism  admits  to  a 
spiritual  covenant. 


1  The  principal  heads  or  divisions  of  the  subject  considered  in  this 
section  are: 

I.    The  light  to  be  derived  from  the  old  Testament. 

n.  Baptism  considered  as  admitting  us  to  a  Covenant ;  involving  a 
promise,  1  of  pardon,  2  of  spiritual  aid,  3  of  eternal  life. 

m.  Baptism  considered  as  admitting  to  the  Church;  which  is,  1  the 
Body  of  Christ,  2  the  Family  of  God,  3  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  4  the 
Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

IV.    Baptism,  as  related  to  spiritual  regeneration. 

y.     Objections  considered  and  answered. 
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2  Tn  addition  to  circumcision,  thus  given  by  God,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Jews,  in  admitting  proselytes  from  hea- 
thenism, ever  added  a  form  of  washing,  or  baptism.  They 
baptized  all,  men,  women  and  children,  of  any  proselyted  family ; 
and  then  they  esteemed  them  as  new  bom  from  their  Gentile 
heathenism  into  the  Church  or  family  of  Israel.  The  language, 
which  they  used  concerning  such,  was  v^  remarkable.  *  If 
any  one  become  a  proselyte,  he  is  like  a  child  new  bom.'  *  The 
gentile  that  is  made  a  proselyte,  and  the  servant  that  is  made 
free,  behold,  he  is  like  a  child  new  bom ;  and  all  those  relations, 
which  he  had  while  either  a  gentile  or  a  servant,  they  now 
cease  from  being  so/  Nay  !  they  even  taught  that  men  might 
legally  marry  those  who  had  been  their  former  relations;  though, 
for  edification  and  propriety,  it  was  forbidden  ^ 

This  well  accounts  for  the  way,  in  which  the  Jews  under- 
stood the  baptism  of  John.  They  knew  that  baptism  implied 
admission  into  a  new  covenant  or  faith ;  and  when  he  baptized, 
they  thought  he  did  so,  because  the  age  of  Messias  was  come, 
and  that  he  himself  must  be  either  the  Messiah,  or  else  Elias, 
who  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him.  (See  John  i.  19,  25). 
Those  too,  who  were  baptized  of  him,  came  confessing  their 
sins,  because  in  the  baptism  of  proselytes  it  had  been  always 
the  custom  to  examine  into  the  spirit  and  motives  of  the  con- 
verts, before  they  were  admitted  to  the  rite  of  initiation^ 

Our  Lord  was  ever  pleased  to  adapt  His  teaching  and  ordi- 
nances to  the  habit  and  understanding  of  the  people  whom  He 
taught.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  a  collection  from  familiar  Jewish 
forms^  The  cup  in  the  Lord'*s  Supper  was  taken  from  the  wine- 
cups  used,  by  ordinary  custom,  at  the  ancient  Passover,  one  of 
which  was  called  '  the  cup  of  blessing^.'    These  were  but  human 


1  See  Lightfoot,  H.  H.  on  John  iii.  3. 
s  See  at  length  Lightfoot,  H.  H.  on  Matt  ill.  0.    See  also  WaU, 
On  Infcmt  Baptistn,  Introduction,  passim. 

s  Lightfoot,  on  Matt.  vi.  9.  ^  Lightfoot,  on  Matt.  zzri.  27. 
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institations ;  yet  our  gracious  Saviour,  etooping  to  man^s  infir- 
mities, sanctioned  with  His  approval,  and  sanctified  with  His 
blessing,  things  which  before  had  but  earthly  authority.  There 
can  be  little,  or  no  doubt,  that  it  was  so  with  baptism.  Wash- 
ing was  a  conmion  mode  of  typical  purification,  in  use  on  all 
occasions  with  the  Jews :  especially  it  was  ordained,  for  the 
ceremonial  purification  of  proselytes.  And  accordingly,  our 
Lord  adopts  and  authorizes  it,  as  the  means  for  the  admissicm  of 
proselytes,  or  converts,  from  Judaism  or  heathenism,  into  the 
Gk)6pel  and  the  Church ;  for  admitting  to  a  participation  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  as  circumcision  had  admitted  to  the  covenant 
of  works. 

CSrcumcision  then,  and  Jewish  baptism,  were  both  types  and 
precursors  of  Christian  baptism ;  and  from  the  signification  and 
use  of  them  we  may  infer  somewhat  concerning  the  signification 
and  use  of  baptism. 

8  Besides  these,  there  were  certain  great  events  in  Jewish 
history,  to  which  the  Apostles  point,  as  typical  of  baptism, 
especially  the  ark  of  Noah  and  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  In 
the  ark  of  Noah,  God'*s  chosen  people  were  saved,  so  as  by 
water,  from  the  destruction  of  a  perishing  world.  The  ark  was, 
as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  Church,  in  which  all  who  entered 
it  might  be  safe.  To  this,  St.  Peter  tells  us,  baptism  is  the 
counterpart  {avriruTrov)  (1  Pet.  iiL  21);  because  by  baptism 
we  have  access  to  the  Church,  and  to  that  salvation,  which  God 
has  ordained  in  the  Church. 

4  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  first  step  of  the 
Isradites  from  the  land  of  their  bondage.  Before  they  passed 
it,  they  were  daves  ;  after  they  had  passed  it,  they  were  free, 
their  enemies  were  overthrown,  and  they  were  delivered.  Yet  it 
was  a  passage,  not  into  Canaan,  but  into  the  wilderness ;  de^ 
liverance  from  inevitable  bondage,  but  not  deliverance  from 
fighting  and  toil.     They  had  yet  forty  years  to  wander,  before 
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the  passage  of  Jordan  should  lead  them  into  rest.  In  these 
forty  years^  wanderings  they  had  contests,  temptations,  and  dan- 
gers. Though  saved  from  Pharaoh,  their  disobedience  and  un- 
belief overthrew  most  of  them  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  but  few  of 
those,  who  had  passed  through  the  sea,  ever  reached  the  home 
of  their  inheritance.  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  1 — 12)  sets  this  be- 
fore us  as  a  type  of  Christian  baptism  and  Christian  life.  Bap- 
tism is  to  us  a  rite  ordained  for  our  deliverance-^deliverance 
from  sin  and  the  slavery  of  sin ;  but  it  is  only  our  first  step  in 
the  course  of  our  profession ;  and  if  we,  like  the  Israelites, 
though  bathed  in  the  waters  and  fed  from  the  manna  and  the 
rock,  yet  lust,  and  murmur,  and  tempt  Christ,  and  commit 
idolatry  and  impurity,  we  must  expect  to  fall  under  the  power 
of  the  serpent,  to  be  destroyed  of  the  destroyer,  and  never  to 
enter  into  that  promised  land,  which  is  nevertheless  the  inherit- 
ance prepared  for  us  of  God. 

II.  Baptism  then  is  admission  into  the  Christian  covenant, 
as  circumcision  was  admission  into  the  Jewish  covenant  Now 
a  covenant  implies  two  parties,  and  certain  stipulations.  In  the 
case  of  enemies  it  requires  a  mediator.  In  the  old  covenant, 
the  parties  were  God  and  the  Jews :  the  Mediator  was  Moses : 
the  stipulations  were,  '  This  do  ;*  and  then  the  promise  was, 
*Thou  shalt  live.'  The  whole  dispensation  was  worldly  and 
legal.  It  had  no  promise  of  eternal  life,  but  only  of  temporal 
prosperity.  It  had  no  sacrifice  which  could  take  away  sin 
(Heb.  X.  4).  It  had  no  assurance  of  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of 
God'. 

But  the  new  covenant  is  widely  different;  a  covenant  of 
grace,  not  a  covenant  of  works ;  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal 
commandment,  but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  Its  pro- 
mises are  not  earthly,  but  heavenly.    Its  Mediator  is  not  Moses, 


^  See  some  refleetlona  on  this  subject.  Art.  YII.  sect  u.  Vol.  i.  p.  268. 
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but  Jesus  Christ.  In  Him  there  is  forgiveness  of  sins.  From 
Him  flows  the  Spirit  of  grace.  By  Him  is  an  everlasting  in- 
heritance. And  so  God  Himself  describes  the  blessings  to  those 
within  the  new  covenant  to  be,  that  He  would  be  '  merciful  to 
their  imrighteousness/  and  no  more  remember  their  sins ;  and 
that  He  would  ^  put  His  laws  into  their  minds,  and  write  them 
in  their  hearts'  (Heb.  viii.  10,  12). 

We  may  see  at  once  therefore,  wherein  circumcision  and 
baptism  differ ;  why  neither  remission  of  sins  nor  spiritual  aid 
were  promised  to  the  recipients  of  the  former ;  why  both  are 
promised  to  the  recipients  of  the  latter.  Neither  could  belong 
to  a  covenant  of  works ;  neither  could  flow  from  their  medi- 
ator Moses.  Both  are  parts  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  both  flow 
to  us  from  our  Mediator  Christ.  In  short,  God's  part  in  the 
new  covenant  is  this ;  He  assures  to  us  pardon,  the  Spirit,  life 
eternal.  This,  however,  involves  a  response  on  our  parts. .  We 
promise  renunciation  of  sin,  faith  in  the  Gospel,  obedience  to 
the  commands.  This  is  the  covenant  between  God  and  man, 
made  in  Christ.  But  God^'s  part  must  come  first.  We  cannot 
move  a  step,  till  He  gives  us  life.  We  are  helpless,  but  in  His 
strength.  Hence  God  must  first  move,  to  give  us  grace,  before 
we  can  move,  to  do  Him  sendee.  He  will  not  break  His  part 
of  the  covenant.  He  will  not  keep  back  His  promise.  There^ 
fore,  when  we  are  baptized,  being  received  into  the  covenant,  we 
may  be  sure  that  God  will  give  us,  1  pardon  in  Christ,  2  help 
through  Christ :  if  we  reject  both,  we  shall  fail  of  the  final 
promise,  which  is,  3  eternal  life.  But  the  failure  will  be  from  us, 
not  from  Him ;  from  our  will  not  responding  to  His  motions ; 
from  our  spirit  not  yielding  to  the  influence  of  His  Spirit ;  not 
from  a  keeping  back  on  His  part  of  pardon  or  grace.  All  this 
seems  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  the  striking  of  a  covenant^ 
which  is  done  at  the  baptismal  font,  between  us  and  God. 

To  this  view  of  the  subject  belong  the  questions  and  answers 
made  at  Baptism.     The  Church  recounts  Code's  promise,  'to 
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reoeive  the  person  baptized,  to  release  him  of  ins  fiins,  to  sanc- 
tify him  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  give  him  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  everlasting  life:'  And  adds,  *  which  promise  He, 
for  His  part,  will  most  surdy  keep  and  perform.'  But  then 
she  goes  on  to  require  that  the  person  to  be  baptized  (or  his 
sureties,  if  he  be  an  in£uit)  shall  respond  to  God  s  promises, 
by  engaging  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  covenant,  viz.  to  renounce 
the  devil,  to  believe  all  the  articles  <^  the  Cihristian  faith,  and 
obediently  to  ke^  God's  commandments.  This  custom  has 
existed  from  the  very  earliest  times.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ter- 
tullian  (who  wrote  but  a  hundred  years  after  the  AposUes)  as 
having  prevailed  in  the  Churdi  by  immemorial  tradition^  The 
ancients  very  generally  understood  St.  Peter  to  allude  to  this, 
in  the  famous  passage  concerning  the  ark  of  Noah  (1  Pet.  iiL 
21)'.  There,  havii^  spoken  of  the  deliverance  <^  Noah  and  his 
fiunily  fhnn  the  deluge,  which  overwhelmed  the  wicked,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that  baptism  is  the  counterpart  of  (avTiruirov, 
that  which  accurately  corresponds  with  and  resembles)  the  ark. 
For,  as  the  aric  saved  Noah,  so  biqptism  saves  us'.  But  then, 
lest  k  should  appear  as  if  he  taught  baptism  to  act  as  a 
charm  or  incantation,  ex  cpere  cperatOy  he  adds,  *not  the 
putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good 
ccmscience  towards  God^.'    That  is  to  say,  the  mere  washing 


^  De  Coron.  MiliL  c.  3. 

s  See  Cave,  Primitive  Chrittiamty^  pi.  i.  cb.  z.  p.  816;  Bingham, 
H.  E.  Bk.  XL  ch.  Tii.  sect  3;  Neander,  Church  History,  VoL  i.  sect.  iii. 

8  'O  jcol  r^yMs  ayrinmov  vvw  (ro»fct  fiatma-fta, 

4  impwiffta  properly  signifies  queation  or  quettionmg.  So  the  Vul* 
gate,  eoMcientioB  bofu»  itUerrogatio  m  Deum ;  which  is  too  literal  to  be 
intelligible.  We  must  probably  understand  a  metonymy  of  question  for 
answer.  So  the  Syriao  renders  it,  'Not  when  you  wash  the  body  from 
filth,  but  when  you  confess  God  in  a  pure  oonsdence.'  So  th^  fathers 
evidently  interpret  it,  as  TertuUian:  Anima  reaponmone  sancitur. — D$ 
Resurrect,  c.  48.  So  more  modem  interpreters,  for  the  most  part,  e,  g, 
Erasmus :  Q^  fit,  vJt  bona  consdentia  respondeat  apud  Deum,  And  Beza : 
Stymlatio  bonw  conecientioe  apud  Deum, 
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with  water  will  not  save  the  soul.  It  is  the  appointed  ordi« 
nance  for  bringing  the  soul  into  the  ark  of  the  Church,  into 
eoyenant  with  God,  and  therefore  into  a  state  of  salvation.  God's 
Spirit  and  blessing  too  are  assured  to  its  recipients.  But,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  truly  a  saving  ordinance,  the  conscience 
of  the  recipient  must  respond  to  the  mercy  of  God ;  just  as 
the  catechumen  is  required  to  make  answer  to  the  interro- 
gations then  proposed  to  him.  *•  The  answer  of  a  good  con- 
scioice'— most  probably  alludes  to  the  pledge  given  by  the 
baptized  in  reply  to  the  questions :  but  it  seems  still  further  to 
indicate,  that,  as  the  lips  then  move  in  answer  to  the  questions 
of  the  minister,  so,  if  the  ordinance  is  to  be  truly  life-giving, 
the  heart  of  the  respondent  must  move  in  obedience  to  the 
grace  received  by  it,  must  spring  up  in  rei^nse  to  the  good 
motions  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

To  return  then  to  what  was  said  above ;  God's  part  in  the 
covenant  is  to  give,  (l)  pardon  or  remission  of  sins,  (2)  the 
aid  of  the  Spirit,  and  (S)  (jn  the  end,  and  our  part  of  the 
covenant  not  being  violated,)  eternal  life.  Now  these  are  just 
the  blessings  which  are  not  only  the  obvious  promises  of  the 
baptismal  covenant,  but  which  moreover  Scripture  couples  im- 
mediately with  the  actual  rite  of  baptism. 

1    Remission  of  sins  is  promised  to  the  baptized. 

Even  John  the  Baptist  preached  *  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance, for  the  remmian  of  Bins'  (Mark  i.  4) ;  although  he  con- 
stantly pointed  to  '  One  mightier  than  himself,'  who  should 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost'  (Mark  i.  7,  8).  But  Christian 
baptism  is  far  more  distinctly  spoken  of  as  bringing  this  grace 
with  it.  St  Peter  told  the  multitude  convinced  by  his  preach- 
ing, to  *  repent  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  remission  of  sins*  (Acts  ii.  38).  Ananias  bade  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  'Arise  and  be  baptized,  and  tc(uh  away  thy  sins'  (Acts 
xxii  16).    In  allusion  to  this  doctrine  of  God'*s  pardoning  love^ 
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assured  to  those  who  come  for  it  in  baptism,  we  find  St.  Paul 
mentioning,  as  one  of  the  requisites  for  drawing  near  to  God 
through  our  great  High  Priest,  that  we  should  have  '  our  bodies 
washed  with  pure  water'  (Heb.  x.  22).  Again  he  tells  us,  that 
Christ  cleanses  the  Church  ^  by  the  washing  of  water*  (Eph.  v. 
25,  26).  And  when  he  reminds  the  Corinthians  of  their  past 
lives  of  sin  and  impurity,  he  comforts  them  by  adding,  '  But 
ye  have  been  washed^  but  ye  have  been  sanctified,'  &c.  (1  Cor. 
vi.  11).  In  which  passage  it  is  true,  that  '  toashsd*  may  be  to 
be  taken  figuratively ;  yet  at  least  the  figure  is  borrowed  from 
baptism ;  and  the  more  literal  and  obvious  interpretation  of  it 
would  apply  it  directly  to  baptism.  In  another  place,  we  find, 
*  the  washing  of  regeneration'  put  as  the  correlative  of  justifi- 
cation (see  Tit.  iii.  5,  7).  According  to  such  words  of  Scrip* 
ture,  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  contains  the  clause,  ^  I  ac« 
knowledge  one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins;'  where, 
although  some  lay  all  the  stress  on  the  word  *  ons,^  as  intended 
to  prohibit  the  iteration  of  baptism ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  words  *  for  the  remission  of  sins,'  indicate  the  belief  of 
the  council,  that  that  grace  was  annexed  to  baptism ;  a  belief 
which  the  fathers  of  that  council  repeatedly  have  expressed  in 
those  works  of  theirs  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

2  The  aid  of  the. Holy  Spirit  is  promised  to  the  baptized. 
This  is  the  express  declaration  of  St.  Peter  in  the  passage  just 
quoted.  ^  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you  in  the 
name  of  Jesfis  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  ye  shall  re* 
ceive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  And  lest  it  should  be  thought 
that  this  meant  but  the  temporary,  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
he  continues,  '  For  the  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  children, 
and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  nuuiy  as  the  Lord  our 
God  shall  call'  (Acts  ii.  3S,  39). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  proofs  to  so  plain  a  state- 
ment ;  yet  we  find  direct  evidence  in  the  history  of  the  Acts, 
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tfaat  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  aooompanied  the  administratioa 
of  baptism.  Thus,  in  the  ease  of  Cornelius  and  his  household, 
who  had  received  the  Holy  Qhost  by  direct  effusion  from  above, 
St.  Peter  immediately  enjoined  that  baptism  should  be  ad- 
ministered to  them,  that  the  outward  rite  should  not  be  wanting 
to  whom  the  inward  grace  was  already  given  (Acts  x.  47»  48). 
Certain  Ephesian  converts  had  not  received  the  Holy  Qhost. 
St.  Paul  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  then  asked  them,  *  Unto 
what  they  were  baptized!'  and  they  said,  '  Unto  John's  bap- 
tism/ Whereupon,  the  Apostle  enjoined  them  to  be  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and^  when  they  had  been  so 
baptized,  he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Acts  xix.  2,  6).  It  is  probably  true  that,  in  both  these 
instances,  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  given ;  yet  the 
connexion  between  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Sacrament  of 
baptism  is  plainly  pointed  out  by  them ;  confirming  the  doctrine, 
which  the  words  of  St.  Peter  so  distinctly  have  laid  down. 

3     Eternal  life  is  promised  to  the  baptized. 

Here  indeed  we  must  qualify  the  promise.  Eternal  life  is 
not  so  much  a  present  gifl,  as  a  future  contingency.  It  is  a 
treasure  laid  up  for  us ;  not  a  deposit  committed  to  us.  Both 
pardon  and  grace  may  be  forfeited ;  yet  they  are  present  pos- 
sessions. Heaven  is  not  a  present  possession,  but  a  promised 
inheritance.  Still  it  is  part  of  the  promise  of  the  covenant,  and 
therefore  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  baptized.  The  very  com- 
mission to  admit  into  the  covenant  by  baptism  expressed  this. 

The  Apostles  were  to  make  disciples  of  (jiaOfp-evaare)  all 
nations  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  The  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  to 
every  creature.  He  that  so  believed  it  as  to  be  baptized,  was 
to  he  saved;  he  that  disbelieved  and  rejected  it,  was  to  be 
damned  (Mark  xvi.  15,  16).  Sahattan  then  was  promised  ua 
to  follow  on  believing  baptism ;  where  plainly  we  must  under^ 
stand,  not  eternal  life,  but  the  way  to  life — a  state  of  sahation* 
Vol.  11.  A  A 
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So  it  18  said,  that  *  the  Lord  added  to  the  Qiuroh  daily  snch 
as  should  be  saved'  (tovs  aai^o/uevoi/s) :  the  Lord,  that  is, 
brought  into  His  Church  by  baptism  all  those  ^ho  were  being 
saved,  or  placed  in  the  way  of  salvation.  And  so  St.  Peter 
says,  that,  like  the  ark  of  Noah,  *  baptism  doth  now  icme  us^ 
(1  Pet.  iii.  21).  In  all  such  passages  (and  many  might  be 
added  looking  the  same  way)  baptism  is  declared  to  be  a  savinff 
ordinance:  salvation  appears  to  be  attached  to  it.  Yet  it  is 
evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  that  the  title  to 
such  salvation  is  defeasible;  that  the  promise  of  eternal  life, 
though  sure  on  Godi's  part,  may  be  made  of  none  efiect  by  us ; 
so  that,  ^  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering  into  His  rest,  we 
may  come  short  of  it.^ 

Yet  thus  we  see  that,  as  we  are  admitted  to  covenant  by 
baptism,  so  baptism  has  the  promise,  1  of  pardon,  2  of  spiritual 
aid,  3  of  everlasting  life. 

III.  The  Ark  then,  into  which  we  are  thus  admitted  by 
baptism,  is  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the  great  company  of 
baptized  Christians,  the  number  of  those  who  are  within  the 
covenant. 

Here  we  have  another  relation  to  consider ;  the  baptized, 
not  only  embraces  the  covenant,  but  he  is  formally  grafted  into 
the  Church.  Now  the  Church  in  Scripture  is  called,  1  the 
Body  of  Christ,  2  the  household  or  Family  of  Ood,  3  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

1  Christians  therefore  by  baptism  are  made  members  of 
the  Body  of  Christ. 

St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  Church  is  one  Body,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  Head,  and  all  Christians  the  different  members 
(1  Cor.  vi.  16,  xii.  12—27;  Eph.  iv.  15,  16;  Col.  ii.  19). 
*  Ye,'  he  says,  addressing  the  whole  Church  of  Corinth,  *  are 
the  Body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular'  (1  Cor.  xii.  27). 
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And  he  shews  us  how  we  become  members  of  that  Body,  when 
he  says,  <By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  Body' 
(1  Cor.  xiL  13).  By  a  yery  similar  figure  our  Lord  calls  Him- 
self the  Vine,  and  His  disciples  the  branches ;  and  as  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  that  the  Body  of  the  Church  derives  strength  and 
vigour  from  the  Head  (Eph.  iv.  16),  so  our  Lord  says,  that 
the  branches  of  the  Vine  derive  life  and  nourishment  from  the 
Vine  (John  xv.  1 — 8).  Yet  it  is  plain  enough  that,  in  both 
the  Lord's  and  His  Apostle's  teaching,  it  is  not  meant,  that 
none  but  the  devout  believer  can  be  a  member  of  Christ :  for 
St.  Paul  reasons  with  the  Corinthians  against  causing  divisions 
in  the  one  Body,  and  so  losing  the  blessing  of  belonging  to  it 
(I  Cor.  xii.),  and  against  making  their  bodies,  which  are  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  to  become  members  of  an  harlot,  and  so  liable  to 
be  destroyed  (1  Cor.  vi.  13 — 20).  And  our  blessed  Lord  ex- 
plains to  His  hearers,  that  those  branches  of  the  true  Vine, 
which  do  not  bear  fruit,  or  do  not  abide  in  Him,  shall  be  cast 
forth,  and  withered  and  burned  (John  zv.  2,  6). 

Another  expression  of  Holy  Scripture,  concerning  the  union 
of  the  Christian  to  his  Saviour,  is  especially  applied  by  St.  Paul 
to  baptism;  ^As  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into 
Christ,  have  put  on  Christ'  (Xpiarov  eveSvaaaOe,  put  on  Christ 
as  a  garment).  And  again,  referring  to  his  favorite  figure  of 
the  Head  and  the  Body,  he  teUs  the  Christian  Church,  that  they 
are  complete,  *  in  Him,  which  is  the  Head  of  all  principality 
and  power :  in  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circum- 
cision made  without  htaida'*....^  buried  toitA  Him  in  hapiism, 
wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  Him,  through  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead '  (Col.  ii. 
10—12.     Comp.  Rom.  vi.  3,  4). 

On  such  authority  it  is,  that  the  Church  has  ever  taught  its 
children  to  say,  that  in  baptism  they  were  made  '  members  of 
Christ;'  that  is  members  of  that  mystical  Body,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  Head,  and  to  which  He  communicates  grace  and  strength, 
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Ha  the  head  comtnunicates  vigour  to  the  body,  as  the  Vine  sends 
forth  life  and  strength  into  its  several  branches. 

The  question  which  has  been  raised,  whether  this  union  be 
teal  and  vital,  or  merely  formal  and  federal,  seems  altogether 
inadmissible.  It  is  plainly  real  and  lifegiving,  except  the  fault 
of  the  individual  renders  it  ineffectual.  The  branch  grafted 
into  the  Vine  is  really  united  to  it :  yet  it  may  fail  of  deriving 
life  from  it.  Though  it  die,  it  will  still  be  a  dead  hranch. 
Then,  indeed  it  may  be,  that  its  attachment  to  the  Vine 
cannot  be  strictly  called  vital  union.  Yet  all  the  language  of 
our  Lord  and  of  St.  Paul  shews,  that  the  members  of  Christ, 
the  branches  of  the  Vine,  are  really  privileged  to  draw  life  and 
strength  from  Him,  and  may  surely  receive  that  life  and 
strength,  unless  they  reject  or  disregard  it.  (See  John  xv.  4 ; 
Eph.  iv.  16,  17;  Col.  ii.  18,  19).  If  they  reject  or  disregard 
it,  they  will  then,  but  by  their  own  fault,  lose  the  benefit  of 
membership,  and  in  the  end  be  cut  off  (John  xv.  6). 

2  The  Church  is  also  called  the  Household  or  Family  of 
God  (Gal.  vi.  10 ;  Eph.  ii.  19,  iii.  15). 

Accordingly,  when  persons  are  baptized  into  the  faith  of 
Christ,  they  are  said  to  be  made  children  of  God ;  and  that, 
by  right  of  their  union  with  Christ,  who  is  the  true  only-begot- 
ten Son  of  God.  Thus  the  Apostle  tells  us  that  all,  who  have 
embraced  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  are  made  children  of  God ; 
because  they  put  on  Christ  in  baptism.  '  Ye  are  all  the  children 
of  God  by  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (5«d  r^y  Tr/o-rcwy  ev  Xpiartp 
'^Ifjaov)  :  for  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ, 
have  put  on  Christ  *  (Gal.  iii.  26,  27.    Compare  iv.  5). 

Hence  the  Church  says,  that,  in  baptism  we  are  made,  not 
only  '  members  of  Christ,'  but  also  '  children  of  God.^  Baptism 
is  the  seal  of  our  adoption.  We  are  brought  into  God's  family, 
God's  household,  the  Church  ;  and  thus  '  to  all,  who  receive  Him, 
does  Christ  give  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God '  (John  i.  12). 
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Yet  here  again  ^e  must  make  the  same  reBervation.  Though 
the  baptized  have  a  covenanted  title  to  be  God's  children,  and 
hence  are  permitted  to  approach  Him  as  their  Father,  there 
is  nothing  which  says  that  they  shall  not  be  prodigals,  that  they 
shall  not  even  *  go  astray  from  the  womb/  and  so  lose  all  the 
privileges  and  blessings  of  sonship.  As  there  may  be  an  union 
to  the  true  Vine,  which,  because  the  branch  draws  not  its  own 
nourishment,  ends  in  cutting  off  and  casting  into  the  fire,  so 
there  may  be  a  sonship  which  leads  only  to  disinheriting. 

If  the  privileges  vouchsafed  in  baptism  be  profited  by,  the 
sonship  will  be  real,  living,  lasting.  If  the  privileges  be  neglected 
or  despised,  the  sonship  will  become  but  nominal,  and  to  be  done 
away.  For,  *  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they ' 
only  are  the  true  '  sons  of  God  '  (Rom.  viii.  14).  '  In  this  the 
children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil ; 
whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother '  (1  John  iii.  10). 

3  The  Church  is  called  a  kingdom,  *  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven* (Matt,  iii.  2,  V.  19,  &c,  &c.)  It  is  the  spiritual  reign  of 
Christ  upon  earth ;  the  Israel,  of  which  He  is  the  King. 

Accordingly,  all  Christians  by  baptism  are  admitted  into 
the  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ;  and  *  except  a  man  be  bom 
again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  this  king- 
dom' (John  iii.  5).  The  baptized  then  are  the  subjects  of 
Christ  here.  They  may  prove  rebellious  subjects,  and  so  be  cast 
out  of  the  kingdom,  but  still  they  are  enrolled  among  His  sub- 
jects ;  and  if  they  are  faithful,  they  shall  continue  His  subjects 
in  the  eternal  kingdom  of  His  glory. 

Nay  !  this  right  results  to  them  from  another  title,  viz.  that 
they  are  sons.  *  If  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Christ '  (Rom.  viii.  17).  And  so  the  Church,  having 
taught  us  that  we  are  *  children  of  God,^  teaches  us  also  that 
we  are  *  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'    We  are  *  begot- 
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ten  again  to  an  inheritance  inoorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away^  reserved  in  heaven  for  us '  (1  Pet.  i.  3,  4). 
Yet  heirs  may  be  disinherited.  The  inheritance  is  sure ;  but 
the  heirs  may  be  prodigal.  And,  as  the  branch  may  wither,  and 
the  child  may  be  an  outcast,  so  the  heir  may  be  out  off,  and  the 
inheritance  never  be  attained. 

4  There  is  one  more  character  of  the  Church,  to  which  we 
may  refer,  viz.  that  it  is  set  apart  to  be  a  temple  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

St.  Paul  describes  the  whole  Church  as  *  fitly  framed  toge- 
ther, growing  into  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  ;^  and  speaks  of 
individual  Christians,  as  'builded  together*  in  it,  so  that  the 
whole  should  become  '  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit  * 
(Eph.  ii.  21,  22.  Comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  5).  So  again,  he  calls  the 
whole  Corinthian  Church  *  the  temple  of  the  living  God  *  (2  Cor. 
vi.  1 9).  Hence  the  individual  Christian,  when  brought  into  the 
Church,  becomes  a  portion  of  that  sacred  building  which  is  con- 
secrated for  the  Spirit  to  dwell  in. 

But  moreover,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christians  as  in  Uke  man- 
ner set  apart  to  be  individually  God's  temples ;  and  urges  this 
upon  them  as  a  motive  why  they  should  keep  their  bodies 
holy,  and  not  pollute  them  with  sin ;  lest  they  should  defile  the 
temple  of  God,  and  be  destroyed  for  desecrating  so  sacred  an 
abode.  ^Enow  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you!  If  any  man  defile 
the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy:  for  the  temple 
of  God  is  holy,   which   temple  are  ye*  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17). 

*  Flee  fornication What,  know  ye  not  that  your  body  is 

the  temple  of  the  Holy  Qhost  which  is  in  you  V  &c.  (1  Cor.  vi. 
18,  19). 

This  seems  to  teach  us,  that  as  the  whole  Church  is  God*s 
temple,  so  every  member  of  the  Church  is  consecrated  to  be  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost — as  a  member  of  Christ,  so  a  temple 
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of  the  Spirit.  But,  as  unholiness  will  defile  the  member  of 
Christ,  and  spoil  the  bleflBedness  of  membership,  so  sin  will 
pollute  the  temple  of  God,  and  bring  destruotion,  rather  than 
salvation,  on  such  as  walk  after  the  flesh,  not  after  the  Spirit. 
The  Holy  Ghost,  if  not  repelled,  will  oome  and  dwell  with,  and 
sanctify  every  member  of  the  Church ;  but  if  dishonoured,  not 
only  may  He  take  His  flight,  but  the  guilt  will  be  aggravated 
by  the  holiness  of  the  heavenly  visitor,  thus  driven  from  His 
dwellingplaoe. 

IV.  We  come,  lastly,  to  speak  of  what  has  been  most  com- 
monly called  the  special  grace  of  baptism,  viz.  Beffeneration  or 
the  new  birth. 

We  have  indeed  anticipated  the  consideration  of  this  al- 
ready. If  by  baptism  we  are  all  made  *  members  of  Christ, 
children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;'  then 
are  we  new  bom  in  baptism:  for  therein  we  are  joined  to 
Christy  cut  out  of  the  wild  olive-tree,  and  grafted  into  the 
good  tree,  bom  into  the  Church,  into  the  family  of  God,  as 
children  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Moreover,  if  then 
the  Spirit  of  God  becomes  our  assured  guest  and  present  help, 
the  first  germ  of  spiritual  life  must  be  ours :  and  this  is  all  that 
is  meant  by  new  birth. 

The  theology  of  lafcer  days,  among  the  Zuinglians  and  Cal- 
vinists,  but  still  more  among  the  Arminians,  has  attached  a 
different  sense  to  r^eneration ;  identifying  it  with  eonversion  or 
renovation^  and  denying  its  existence,  except  in  such  persons  as 
attain  to  a  state  of  trae  sanctification.  Enough  has  already 
been  said  in  the  way  of  definition.  It  is  merely  needful  here  to 
shew  that,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  Scripture  assigns  cer- 
tain graces  to  Baptism,  so  it  speaks  of  those  graces  under  the 
name  of  regeneraiion.  In  John  iii.  our  Lord  especially  seems  to 
refer  to  the  Jewish  language  concerning  the  baptism  of  prose- 
lytes.    Of  them  the  Jews  were  wont  to   say,  that,  at  their 
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baptism  they  were  bom  anew,  and  bad  entered  on  a  new  life. 
So  opr  Lord  says  of  proselytes  to  the  Gospel  or  Kingdom,  that 
*  except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"*  (ver.  5).  And  when  Nicode- 
mus  expresses  his  astonishment,  our  Lord  says,  ^Art  thou  a 
master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things!^  (ver.  10) :  as 
though  the  language  of  his  own  nation  and  of  the  masters  in 
it  might  have  taught  him  some  understanding  of  the  words  of 
Christ.  The  Calvinistic  divines  have  followed  the  Zumglians, 
in  denying  that  baptism  is  here  alluded  to  at  alL  They  think, 
that,  by  *  water  and  the  Spirit,'  we  must  understand  only  ^  the 
Spirit  which  washes  as  with  water^^  But  it  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  this  interpretation,  which  is  brought  by  Hooker, 
and  was  before  him  admitted  by  Zuingle',  that  *of  all  the 
ancients  there  is  not  one  to  be  named  that  ever  did  otherwise 
expound  or  allege  the  place  than  of  external  baptism'.*  *  When 
the  letter  of  the  law  hath  two  things  plainly  and  expressly 
specified,  water  and  the  Spirit;  water  as  a  duty  required  on 
our  parts,  the  Spirit,  as  a  gift  which  God  bestoweth ;  there  is 
danger  in  presuming  so  to  interpret  it,  as  if  the  clause  which 
concemeth  ourselves  were  more  than  needeth.  We  may  by  such 
rare  expositions  attain  perhaps  to  be  thought  witty,  but  with 
ill  advice*/ 

Confirmatory  of  the  meaning  of  these  words  of  our  Lord 
IS  that  expression  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  speaks  of  us  as  '  saved 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,'  (Xourpov  'n-a\iyy€yeGias9  Tit. 
iii.  5) ;  a  passage  which.  Eke  the  last,  the  whole  ancient  Church 
understood  of  the  laver  of  baptism. 

So  much  has  been  said  already  concerning  our  becoming 
children  of  God,  clothed  in  Christ,  and  members  of  Christ — 


1  Calvin.  InsHtut,  iv.  xvi.  25. 

'  Opera,  Tom.  i.  fol.  60,  De  Baptismo. 

»  Hooker,  Bk.  v.  sect  68.  *  Ibid.  sect.  59. 
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concerning  onr  being  buried  with  Chrigt  and  ridng  again  with 
Him — concerning  our  being  baptized  into  the  Church  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  (see  Gal.  iii.  26,  27;  Rom.  vi.  4;  Col.  li.  12 ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  T3) ;  all  bearing  on  the  subject  of  our  new  birth ; 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  again  refer  to  such 
expressions  here,  in  confirmation  of  the  just  cited  passages, 
which  distinctly  speak  of  being  bom  again  in  baptism^ 

I  have  purposely  delayed  this  part  of  the  subject  to  the 
last;  because  here  we  meet  with  the  chief  difficulty  and  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinions.  Many,  who  perhaps  will  concede 
that  baptism  admits  to  covenant  with  God  and  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  therefore  to  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of 
the  covenant,  viz.  remission  of  sins,  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  promise  of  eternal  life,  will  yet  refuse  to  call  these  bless- 
ings by  the  name  of  regeneration.  To  them  that  name  bears 
a  deeper  signification.  It  implies  renovoHon  of  the  whole  man, 
or,  in  the  school-language,  an  in/uied  habit  of  ffraee.  We  so 
naturally  identify  the  thing  signified  with  the  name  by  which 
we  have  been  used  to  signify  it,  that  we  almost  as  readily  part 
with  a  truth,  as  with  the  word  by  which  we  have  known  that 
truth.  It  is  like  the  name  of  one  dear  to  us,  dear  almost  as 
the  bearer  of  that  name. 

At  all  events,  then,  let  us  understand  that  it  is  the  word, 
in  which  the  difibrence  lies,  rather  than  the  substance.  Let  us 
remember  that  regeneration  is  itself  a  figure  of  speech.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  birth  of  the  Spirit  is  an  unreality.  God 
forbid  !  It  is  as  real,  if  not  more  real,  than  natural  birth.    But 


1  We  may  especially  compare  St.  PauFs  teaching,  that  we  are  buried 
with  Christ,  and  raised  again  with  Him  in  baptism  (Rom.  ri.  4 ;  Col.  ii.  12), 
with  St.  Peter's  teaching,  that  '  God  hath  begotten  us  again  to  a  lively 
hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead'  (1  Pet.  i.  3). 
St.  Paul's  exhortation  consequent  on  such  doctrine  is,  *  If  ye  be  risen 
with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are  above'  (Col.  iil.  1).  St.  Peter's 
is,  *  Laying  aside  all  malice,  &c.,  as  new-bom  babes  desire  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby'  (1  Pet.  ii.  l,  2). 
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when  we  call  it  a  birth,  or  regeneration,  we  adopt  natural  images 
to  express  spiritual  truths.  In  figures  there  is  always  a  Uis^ 
nessj  but  not  im  idenHty,  between  the  image  and  that  which  it 
represents.  Now  the  term  or  figure,  r^ffeneraiiOn,  has  been 
applied  in  various  languages  to  many  things.  We  saw  that 
the  Jews  applied  it  to  the  manumission  of  a  slave,  to  the  c<m- 
version  and  rec^tion  into  their  Church  of  a  proselyte.  Heathens 
too  have  used  like  terms  to  express  initiation  into  their  mys- 
teries, and  the  like.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  much  greater 
change  than  any  of  these  takes  place  in  the  conditicm  of  a  per- 
son who  is  grafted  into  the  Christian  Church,  pardoned  of  his 
sins,  and  with  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  bestowed  to  quicken  him. 
And  hence,  with  great  propriety,  such  a  person  may  be  said  to 
be  new-bom.  However,  the  fathers  often  used  glowing  terms 
of  the  blessings  thus  given  to  the  baptized :  so  that  it  might 
be  easy  to  suppose  that  with  them  regeneration  signified  far 
more  than  this,  and  involved  of  a  certainty  newness  of  life  and 
sanctification  of  heart.  The  schoolmen  followed  to  its  conse- 
quences the  language  which  had  been  used  by  their  prede- 
cessors ;  making  it  to  include  an  entire  eradication  of  original 
corruption,  and  im  infused  habit  of  holiness  in  the  heart.  Thus 
the  term  ^  regeneration'  came  to  signify  far  more  than  its  ori- 
ginal force  implied;  and  hence  Zuingle,  and  after  him  the 
Calvinists,  and  still  more  strongly  the  Arminians,  adopting  the 
scholastic  view  of  regeneration,  saw  clearly  that  such  an  extent 
of  grace  was  not  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  were  so  led  to  deny 
that  regeneration  took  place  in  baptism  at  all,  and  to  assign  it 
to  a  different,  and  generally  subsequent,  period  of  life. 

No  little  difficulty  again  may  probably  have  arisen  from 
want  of  observing  that  the  figure,  regeneration,  may  not  un- 
reasonably have  a  twofold  significance.  For  first,  it  may  be 
used  of  the  time  when  the  new-creating  grace  is  bestowed  upon 
us :  secondly,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  hearty  reception  of  that 
grace  by  the  subject  of  it,  and  to  the  springing  up  and  growth 
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of  it  in  his  heart  and  life.  So,  the  person  baptized  may  be 
said  to  be  new  bom,  because  the  quickening  Spirit  is  given  to 
him ;  and  yet,  afterwards,  the  same  person  may  be  called  unre- 
generate,  because  the  life  of  the  Spirit  (rejected  and  unculti- 
vated) has  never  grown  up  in  him.  This  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  language  of  St  Paul  In  one  place  he  says,  we  are  all 
made  children  of  God  by  being  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Christ 
(OaL  iiL  26, 27).  In  another,  that  only  they  can  truly  be  called 
sons  of  God,  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  14). 

Does  not  the  very  same  reasoning  explain  the  often  objected 
language  of  St.  John !  He  it  is  who  records  the  discourse  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  tells  us,  that  a  man  must  *  be  bom  again 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit'*— -a  passage  which  all  antiquity  ex- 
pounded of  the  new  birth  of  baptism.  Yet  he  too  tells  us,  that 
^  he  who  is  bom  of  God  sinneth  not*  (1  John  iii.  9) ;  and  that 
faith  is  the  evidence  of  new  birth  ;  for  that,  *  he  that  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  Gk>d*  (1  John  v.  1).  He  too 
tells  us  that  in  '  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the 
children  of  the  devil ;  whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is  not 
of  God,  neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother'*  (I  John  iii.  10). 
The  distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other  set  of  passages 
seems  still  the  same — the  distinction  namely  between  the  germ 
and  the  expanded  blossom — ^between  the  principle  calculated 
to  produce  holiness,  and  the  actual  renewal  imd  sanctification 
of  the  heart 

We  may  add,  that  the  different  objects  in  view  in  the 
different  passages  explain  the  difference  in  the  use  of  terms. 
Our  Lord  was  instracting  Nicodemus,  how  a  man  must  first 
come  to  Him  and  be  admitted  into  His  Kingdom ;  and  so  he 
points  out  to  him  baptism  by  water,  to  be  accompanied  by  its 
covenanted  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  St  John,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  plainly  combating  the  errors  of  certain  heretics,  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  Gnosis  or  illumination,  and  who 
claimed  to  be  bom  of  God,  though  neglecting  holiness  and  the 
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fruits  of  the  Spirit.  The  Apostle  therefore  tells  them,  that  real 
new  birth  shewed  itself  in  a  renewal  of  the  heart,  that  a  sound 
faith  and  an  active  obedience  manifested  the  true  sons  of  God, 
and  that  to  pretend  to  know  God,  and  yet  not  to  keep  His 
commandments,  was  to  act  the  part  of  a  liar  and  dissembler 
(I  John  ii.  3,  4,  6,  22 ;  iii.  7—10,  24 ;  iv.  2 ;  v.  1,  2,  4). 

It  is  said,  probably  with  justice,  that  the  past  tenses,  used 
by  St.  John,  shew  that  he  meant  to  speak,  not  only  of  those 
who  had  once  been  regenerate,  but  of  those  who  yet  retained 
their  new  life  of  the  Spirit,  and  had  not  fallen  away  from  it  by 
sin^  Yet  it  seems  to  me,  that  apart  from  all  questions  of 
grammatical  nicety,  it  may  be  correct  enough  to  admit  the 
doctrine  of  regeneraticm  in  baptism,  in  the  acceptation  already 
expounded;  and  yet,  to  say  that  regenerate  Christians,  true 
children  of  God,  live  a  life  of  faith,  overcome  the  world,  and 
keep  themselves  by  the  Spirit  from  the  commission  of  wilful  sin. 
And  this  will  exactly  explain  the  language  of  St.  John ;  and 
will  furnish  an  unfailing  key  to  those  passages  which  seem  to 
differ  with  each  other,  because  some  speak  of  us  as  bom  anew  in 
baptism,  whilst  others  deny  the  grace  of  regeneration  to  any  but 
such  as  walk  after  the  Spirit,  and  live  the  life  of  the  Spirit. 

V.     Some  objections  cousidered. 

The  chief  objections,  which  have  been  made  to  the  state* 
ments  of  the  Church  concerning  baptismal  grace,  apply  to  an 
imaginary  view  of  the  subject,  rather  than  to  that  stated  in  the 
foregoing  pages. 

1  On  the  hypothesis,  that  *  regeneration^  always  means  a 
real  change  or  renovation  of  the  moral  character,  a  conversion 
of  the  heart  from  sin  to  godliness,  it  is  urged  that  such  grace 


^  e,g,  irag  6  y€ytpprjfi€yot  tic  tov  Otov  ofiaprlay  ov  noKi, — 1  John  iii.  9. 
The  exposition  of  this  passage  by  St.  Jerome,  and  reflections  upon  it, 
may  be  found  under  Art  XVI. 
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Cannot  be  given  in  baptism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  see  a 
large  proportion  of  baptized  infants  growing  up  with  no  sign 
that  their  natural  corruption  has  been  subdued,  and  a  new 
heart  created  within  them.  If  all  the  change,  that  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  our  souls,  be  such  as  we  see  daily  exhibited  in  the 
life  of  the  baptized ;  then  we  must  sadly  dilute  and  explain 
away  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  new  birth, 
the  new  creation,  the  regenerate  and  converted  soul.  The 
belief,  that  this  language  applies  merely  to  what  takes  place  in 
baptism,  is  calculated  to  lower  our  standard  of  Christian  holi- 
ness and  our  estimate  of  the  effects  of  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit.  In  our  actual  experience  we  know  that  many  mere  for- 
malists have  taken  shelter  under  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  rege- 
neration, satisfied  to  believe  that  all  the  necessary  change  had 
passed  upon  them  then,  and  that  they  need  look  for  no  more. 

I  am  fully  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  with  those,  who  would 
protest  against  such  mere  heartless  formalism  as  this.  But 
such  protest  applies  to  a  totally  difierent  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
baptism  from  that  which  has  been  taken  above.  It  is  a  most 
important  truth  that,  if  we  would  enter  into  the  kingdom,  we 
must  undergo  a  great  moral  change  of  heart  and  nature ;  and 
it  is  most  true  that  many  have  grown  up  from  baptism,  and 
gone  down  to  the  grave,  without  ever  undergoing  such  a 
change.  Such  (as  has  been  already  observed)  are  practically 
unregenerate.  Still  they  may  have  had  given  them  all  the 
grace,  which  has  been  above  defined  to  be  the  grace  of  baptism. 
Yet,  though  God  made  good  His  promise,  they  may  never  have 
embraced  it.  He  may,  at  baptism,  have  received  them  to  His 
Church  and  favour,  and  have  bestowed  on  them  the  grace  of 
His  Spirit.  Yet  they  may  never  have  responded  to  the  grace, 
never  have  yielded  to  the  influence,  and  so  never  have  profited 
by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit.  Though  grafted  into  the  Vine,  they 
drew  no  life  from  it.  They  were  dead  branches,  and  in  the 
end  were  to  be  burned. 
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Still,  the  grace  which  they  derived  from  their  baptism  may 
be  correctly  called  regeneration ;  because,  if  it  bad  been  ac« 
cepted,  instead  of  being  rejected,  it  would  have  gone  on  spring- 
ing up  in  them,  as  a  well  of  life.  The  new  creation,  like  the 
natural  creation,  is  progressive.  Strong  men  are  first  helpless 
infants.  A  particular  period  must  be  fixed  as  the  moment  of 
birth.  None  can  be  so  truly  pointed  out  as  that  when  first 
by  covenant  the  Spirit  is  given,  and  the  soul  is  counted  in 
Christ,  and  not  in  Adam.  Now  that  period  is  baptism*  It  is 
the  starting-post  of  the  Christian  race ;  the  seed-time  of  spiritual 
growth ;  the  moment  when  the  Spirit  of  God  breathes  into  the 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  Yet  it  by  no  means  is  meant  that 
the  race  always  is  run,  because  he  who  should  run  it  is  at  the 
starting-post,  nor  that  the  seed  grows  up,  because  it  is  then 
sown ;  nor  even  that  the  infant  quickens  into  life,  because  God'^s 
Spirit  is  there  to  kindle  it.  And  if  it  be  so,  still  it  is  but  the 
first  beginning  of  life.  The  new  creation  goes  on  through  life. 
It  is  first  the  seed,  then  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full 
com  in  the  ear  (Mark  iv.  28).  Thus  Luther,  whilst  admirably 
stating  his  views  of  baptismal  grace,  observes,  that  the  grace  of 
baptism  is  not  a  thing  transient  and  confined  to  the  moment, 
but  which,  if  cultivated,  remains  and  renovates  through  the 
whole  course  of  life^ 

If  then  a  person  has  been  baptized,  but  still  remains  with 
his  carnal  nature  unrenewed,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  God 
was  unfaithful,  though  the  man  has  been  unfruitful.  But  we 
are  still  to  look  upon  that  person  as  practically  unregenerate : 
and  we  ought  to  try  to  bring  him  to  conversion  of  heart,  to  a 
real  change  of  soul  and  spirit.  We  may  indeed  still  hope  that 
God's  Spirit,  promised  in  baptism,  will  be  ever  ready  to  aid 
him,  when  he  does  not  continue  obstinately  to  resist.     But  we 


1  De  Sacramento  Baptismi.  Op,  Tom.  i.  p.  72.    The  maiigiiial  heading  is 
Baptismus  durat  per  vitam. 
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must  look  that  ^  Christ  should  agam  be  formed  in  him' — ^that 
he  should  '  be  converted  and  become  as  a  little  child/  before 
we  can  pronounce  that  he  is  a  true  son  of  God.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  Church  to  call  such  a  change,  when  wrought 
after  baptism,  not  reffenercUum,  but  conversion  or  renewal ;  but 
the  practical  effect  is  the  same;  viz.  that  at  conversion  that 
change  is  really  and  practically  wrought  upon  the  soul,  which 
actually  was  not  produced  at  baptism,  but  which,  except  for  his 
own  fault,  would  have  been  wrought  by  the  Spirit  assured  to 
the  baptized  ^ 

2  Another  objection  is  drawn  from  the  Calvinistic  scheme. 
Baptismal  grace  is  supposed  to  contradict  the  doctrine  of  final 
perseverance.  The  Calvinistic  scheme  teaches  that  grace  is 
always  irresistible,  and  that  grace  once  given  always  abides. 
The  soul,  once  in  a  state  of  grace,  is  always  in  a  state  of  grace. 
If  therefore  grace  was  ^ven  at  baptism,  it  can  never  fail. 

The  most  rigid  form  of  Calvinism  might  make  this  inevit* 
able.  Yet  very  high  predestinarians  have  thought  otherwise. 
Augustine  held  that  persons  might  be  predestinated  to  grace, 
but  not  to  perseverance ;  nay,  that  they  might  be  ordained  to 
persevere  for  a  time,  yet  not  to  the  end^  Calvin  himself  does 
not  seem  to  have  held  his  doctrine  of  perseverance  so  rigidly  as 
to  make  it  impossible  that  God  should  give  some  degree  of  aid 
to  such  as  reject  it.     At  all  events,  many  who  have  followed 


1  We  muBt  not  however  deny  that  true  renovation  or  converBion  is  at 
times  the  immediate  effect  of  God's  grace  given  in  infancy.  John  the 
Baptist  was  not  the  only  one  that  oyer  was  *  sanctified  from  his  mother's 
womb.'  Nor  would  our  Lord  hare  said  concerning  children,  that  *of 
sach  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  if  they  were  never  both  the  subjects  of 
God's  renewing  grace,  and  themselres  obedient  to  that  grace.  Too 
generally,  alas  I  the  dew  of  God's  Spirit  is  early  wiped  from  the  heart. 
Bat  there  have  been  many  pious  men  who  have  grown  up  from  child- 
hood in  the  f&ith  and  fear  of  God;  many  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
li?es  of  God's  servants ;  some  whom  we  ourselves  have  been  prinleged  to 
know  and  esteem. 

s  See  his  statements  under  Art.  XVI. 
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him  a  great  way  in  his  predestinarianism,  have  believed  thafc 
grace  was  given  in  baptism,  yet  rejected  and  forfeited  by  sin. 
Of  such  was  our  own  Hooker,  and  many  oilier  of  our  most 
eminent  divines.  It  has  been  ahready  shewn,  that  the  more 
extreme  and  exaggerated  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  final  perse- 
verance are  not  sanctioned  by  our  own  formularies,  nor,  it  is 
believed,  by  the  word  of  God.     (See  Art.  XVI.) 

3  A  third  objection  is,  that  all  the  promises  of  God  are  to 
faith^  that  it  is  by  faith  we  embrace  Christ,  and  through  faith 
receive  the  Spirit  of  God ;  that  therefore  to  make  baptism  the 
means  of  receiving  grace,  is  to  put  it  in  the  place  of  faith. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  an  adult  should  not  come  to 
baptism  without  faith ;  and  that,  if  he  comes  in  im  unbelieving 
spirit,  he  cannot  expect  to  find  grace  in  the  Sacrament.  But 
the  objection,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  urged,  would 
magnify  the  office  of  faith  beyond  all  reason,  and  utterly  beside 
the  teaching  of  scripture.  It  cannot  be,  that  faith  is  requisite, 
before  any  grace  can  be  given ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
can  be  no  faith,  unless  grace  has  first  been  given  to  generate 
faith.  Otherwise  we  are  inevitably  Pelagians.  *The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.'  Therefore 
it  is  quite  clear  that  there  must  be  some  quickening  from  the 
Spirit  before  there  can  be  any  faith.  To  magnify  faith,  so  as 
to  make  it  essential  to  the  ^rsi  reception  of  grace,  is  to  take 
away  '  the  free  gift  of  God.'  If  God  cannot  give  till  we  believe. 
His  gift  is  not  free,  coming  down  from  the  bounty  of  Him  'who 
giveth  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,^  but  is  attracted  (that  we 
say  not  merited)  by  our  faith. 

Besides,  this  would  go  near  to  damn  all  infants.  They  can- 
not have  faith.  Yet  unless  they  be  regenerated,  they  are  not 
within  the  promise  of  eternal  life  (John  iii.  3,  5).  This  is  Cal- 
vin's argument  against  impugners  of  infant  baptism.  Infants, 
he  contends,  must  be  capable  of  regeneration,  though  they  are 
not  capable  of  faith;    else  they  could  not  receive  purgation 
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from  innate  corruption.  ^How,  ask  they,  can  infants  be  re- 
generate who  know  neither  good  nor  evil  i  We  reply,  God^s 
work  is  not  of  none  eflect,  though  not  down  to  our  understand- 
ing. It  is  dear  that  infants,  who  are  saved,  must  first  be 
regenerate.  For,  if  they  bear  a  corrupt  nature  from  their 
mother's  womb,  they  must  be  purged  of  it  before  entering  God^s 
kingdom,  where  nothing  entereth  polluted  or  defiled  ^' 

Luther,  who  of  all  men  spoke  most  earnestly  of  the  import- 
ance of  faith  and  its  office  in  justifying,  uses  still  stronger  lan- 
guage in  condemnation  of  this  opinion.  He  complains  that 
Papists  and  Anabaptists  conspire  together  against  the  Church  of 
God,  <  making  God's  work  to  hinge  on  man^s  worthiness.  For 
so  the  Anabaptists  teach,  that  baptism  is  nothing,  unless  the 
person  baptized  be  believing.  From  such  a  principle,'  he  says, 
'  it  needs  must  follow  that  all  God^s  works  are  nothing,  unless 
the  recipient  be  good.  Baptism  is  the  work  of  God ;  but  a  bad 
man  maketh  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  God.^  We  may  add, 
though  not  subscribe  to,  his  vehement  conclusion,  ^  Who  sees 
not  in  such  Anabaptists,  not  men  possessed,  but  demons  pos- 
sessed by  worse  demons  ^f 


*  IngtUut.  IV.  xvi.  17. 

'  Prce/atioin  EpitU  ad  GcUat.  Opera,  Tom.  v.  p.  271. 

One  Bchool  of  diyines  amongst  us  is  supposed  to  insist  very  much  on 
this  necessity  of  faith,  as  though,  without  it,  Qod  could  not  act.  I  ani 
sure  the  better  instructed  and  more  pious  among  them  would  shrink 
from  any  such  extreme  statement.  Let  me  instance  the  justly-yener- 
ated  names  of  Cecil,  Scott,  Wilberforce,  Simeon.  They,  and  such  as 
they,  may  have  used  language  unlike  the  Church's  language  on  holy 
baptism,  but  I  feel  no  doubt  that  they  would  hare  repudiated  the 
language  which  Luther,  in  the  text,  quotes  as  the  arguments  of  the 
Anabaptists.  To  speak  of  one  of  them ;  Mr.  Simeon's  yiews  of  baptism 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  distinctly  propounded.  Perhaps  he 
varied  a  little  from  his  own  views  at  different  times.  I  hardly  see  any 
difference  between  many  of  his  statements  and  my  own.  In  his  Sermons 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,  indeed,  he  asserted  that  '  Baptism  was  a  change 
of  state,  but  not  a  change  of  nature :'  but  this  probably  meant  no  more 
than  a  denial  that  baptism  necessarily  involved  an  aetucU  moral  change,  a 
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4  A  fourth  objection  is  as  follows.  In  the  case  of  adults 
it  is  admitted,  that  baptismal  grace  wiU  not  be  bestowed  on  such 
recipients  as  come  in  im  nnbeliering  and  impenitent  spirit.  Bat  if 
there  be  already  repentance  and  faith,  there  must  be  already  re* 
generation,  and  therefore  regeneration  cannot  be  ^yen  in  biq>tism. 

Here  again,  the  misunderstanding  results  from  difference  of 
definition.  The  Church  calls  the  grace  of  baptism  by  the  name 
of  regeneration,  for  reasons  already  specified ;  but  she  does  not 
deny  that  God  may  work  in  the  souls  of  men  previously  to  their 
baptism ;  nay !  she  does  not  deny  that  there  may  be  true  spi- 
ritual life  in  them  before  baptism.  But  that  spiritual  life  she 
does  not  call  the  new  birth,  till  it  is  manifested  in  the  Sacrament 
of  regeneration.  We  must  remember,  that  the  term/S  new  birth 
and  regeneration  are  images  borrowed  from  natural  objects,  and 
applied  to  spiritual  objects.  In  nature,  we  believe  life  to  exist 
in  the  infant  before  it  is  bom, — life  too  of  the  same  kind  as  its 
life  after  birth.  Nay!  if  there  be  no  life  before  it  is  bom, 
there  will  be  none  after  it  is  bora.  So  the  unbaptized  may  not 
be  altogether  destitute  of  spiritual  life ;  yet  the  actual  birth  may 
be  considered  as  taking  place  at  baptism ;  when  there  is  not 
only  life,  but  life  apparent,  life  proclaimed  to  the  world  ;  when 
the  soul  receives  the  seal  of  adoption,  is  counted  in  the  family  of 
God,  and  not  only  partakes  of  God's  grace  and  mercy,  but  has 
a  covenanted  assurance  and  title  to  it. 

5  One  more  objection  we  may  notice.  It  is  said,  that 
Sacraments  and  all  outward  ordinances  are  but  the  husk  and 
shell :  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  is  the  kemel  and  valuable 
part  of  religion.  Let  us  regard  the  latter,  and  then  we  may 
throw  the  former  away. 

But  we  may  reply,  that  He,  who  has  made  the  kernel,  has 


real  Internal  renoration;  for  in  his  sermons  on  the  Litui^  he  has 
expressed  himself  in  terms  almost  as  clear  in  farour  of  properly-ex- 
plained baptismal  grace,  as  any  of  the  Fathers  or  Anglican  reformers 
could  hare  used. — See  Excellency  of  the  LUurgy^  Sermon  II. 
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made  too  the  husk  and  the  shell.  In  the  natural  creation,  He 
has  ordered  that  no  seed  shall  grow  to  maturity,  if  the  husk 
and  shell  are  untimely  stripped  off  from  it.  If  we  have  a 
treasure  in  earthen  yessels,  we  may  not  rashly  break  the  ves- 
sels, lest  the  treasure  be  lost.  In  God'^s  Kingdom  of  nature. 
He  has  created  for  man  a  body  as  well  as  a  spirit ;  we  must 
not  think  to  insure  the  life  of  the  spirit,  by  disregarding  and 
despising  the  body.  Such  conduct  seems  precisely  that  of 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  refused  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of 
Jordan,  as  seeing  no  natural  virtue  in  them  to  heal  his  leprosy. 
But  had  he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  he  would  have  returned  to 
Sjrria  a  leper,  as  he  came.  It  was  not  the  waters  of  Jordan, 
that  healed  him :  it  is  not  the  water  of  baptism,  which  heals 
us.  But  Gk>d  appointed  both  them  and  it;  and  to  despise 
His  appointment  may  be  to  forfeit  His  grace. 

6  There  is  indeed  one  difficulty,  which  I  cannot  solve, 
which  Scripture  has  not  solved.  How  is  it,  that,  if  God's 
Spirit  is  given  to  every  infant  baptized,  some  profit  by  the 
gift,  and  others  profit  not !  It  cannot  be,  that  God  is  faithful 
to  His  promise  in  one  case,  and  not  in  others.  Nor  again,  can 
we  believe,  that  there  is  some  inherent  merit  and  excellence  in 
the  one  child,  but  not  in  the  other.  This  is  one  of  the  deep 
things  of  God — of  the  secret  things,  which  belong  to  the  Lord 
our  God.  Why  one  heart  responds  to  the  calls  of  grace,  one 
steadily  resists  them,  we  inquire  in  vain.  If  we  gain  a  step  in 
the  inquiry,  we  only  find  a  new  inquiry  beyond  it.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  theory  cuts  the  knot ;  but  it  leaves  harder  knots  uncut. 
It  is  safer  to  admit  the  difficulty — ^to  acknowledge  the  impo- 
tence of  our  own  intellects  to  disentangle  it — and  humbly  to 
rest  satisfied  with  adoring,  reverent,  trusting,  patient  faith.  We 
may  feel  assured  concerning  our  God,  that,  though  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  Him,  yet  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment are  the  habitation  of  His  seat. 

bb2 
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Section  III. 
HISTORY- 

IT  has  generally  been  considered,  that,  on  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  grace,  the  testimony  of  primitive  antiquity  is 
more  than  ordinarily  clear,  uniform,  and  consentient.  A  very 
high  esteem  of  the  Sacraments  pervades  the  writings  of  all  the 
fathers,  and  is  especially  apparent  in  their  respect  for  baptism. 
The  controversies  of  later  days,  of  course,  had  never  arisen. 
Many  of  the  early  writers  were  rather  eloquent  rhetoricians^ 
than  accurate  reasoners^  We  may  therefore  expect  to  find 
extreme  and  exaggerated  statements.  Yet  such  language  (allow 
what  you  will  for  it)  is  the  index  to  something  more  solid 
than  itself.  It  would  never  have  been  used  concerning  things 
of  little  moment  or  low  estimation ^ 


1  I  have  been  induced  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  question  of  the 
patristic  .doctrine  of  baptism  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  owing 
to  the  doubts  which  hare  lately  been  thrown  upon  it  by  various  writers, 
and  especially  by  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Regeneration, 
Whatever  comes  from  Mr.  Faber  deserves  consideration.  There  is  one 
argument  which  appears  of  weight  in  his  treatise,  viz.  that  the  fathers 
ever  identify  baptism  with  circumcision.  Yet  the  careful  reader  will 
obsenrey  that  every  passage  from  the  fathers,  which  Mr.  Faber  adduces  to 
this  purpose,  speaks  of  circumcision  as  a  tt/pe  of  baptism,  not  as  identiccU 
with  baptism.  We  hare  already  seen  that  the  fathers  distinguished 
between  the  Sacraments  of  the  old  Testament  and  those  of  the  new. 
*  The  Sacraments  of  the  new  Testament  give  salvation ;  those  of  the  old 
Testament  promise  a  Saviour.'  (August,  in  Ps.  Izxiii.  Tom.  iv.  p.  769, 
quoted  under  Art.  XXV.).  The  same  distinction  is  constantly  referred 
to :  *  The  former  carnal  circumcision  is  made  void ;  and  a  second  spiri- 
tual is  assigned'  (Oyprian.  Teetimon,  i.  8).  '  No  other  advantage  attended 
on  circumcision,  except  that  by  it  the  Jews  were  distinguished  from 
other  nations.  But,  our  circumcision,  I  mean  the  grace  of  baptism,  has 
a  healing  free  from  pain,  procures  us  myriads  of  good  things,  and  fills 
us  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  (Chrysostom,  HomiL  xl.  in  Oenesin, 
quoted  by  Bishop  Beveridge  on  this  Article).  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  one  single  passage  from  the  fathers  can  be  found,  in  which 
circumcision  is  made  of  the  same  force  as  baptism,  or  in  which  any  legal 
ordinance  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel. 
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The  most  obvious  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  the  fathers  ordinarily  call  the  Sacraments  themselves 
by  the  name  of  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments.  Thus  baptism  is 
perpetually  called  regeneroition  or  iUvminaiion ;  not  the  Sacra- 
ment of  regeneration,  but  simply  regeneration.  So  the  Eucha- 
rist is  called  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  And  again,  to  be 
regenerated  is  used  for  to  be  baptized.  All  this  is  without  quali* 
fication.  And  if  these  expressions  stood  alone,  we  should 
naturally  infer  that  the  primitive  Christians  believed  the  grace 
of  the  Sacraments  to  be  inseparably  tied  to  the  Sacraments, 
and  to  be  wrought  by  them  ex  opere  operato.  Happily,  bow- 
ever,  abundant  testimonies  exist,  to  prove  that  they  esteemed 
unworthy  recipients  partakers  of  the  Sacrament,  but  not  par- 
takers of  its  life-giving  power.  This  has  already  appeared  by 
what  was  said  on  the  subject  under  Article  XXV.  It  is  very 
di£Eicult  to  convey  a  correct  impression  of  the  teaching  of  four 
or  five  centuries  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  by  the  quotation  of 
a  few  isolated  passages.  I  will  endeavour  to  exhibit  it,  as  well 
and  as  honestly  as  I  can,  in  the  small  space  which  must 
necessarily  be  allotted  to  it.  And,  I  believe,  we  shall  see  every 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  fathers  held,  that  conversion  of 
heart  did  not  accompany  baptism,  when  unworthily  received, 
or  not  duly  profited  by ;  but  that  they  did  hold,  that  remission 
of  sins  and  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  were  promised  to  accom- 
pany baptism,  and  that  that  grace,  if  yielded  to  and  cultivated, 
would  regenerate  and  new  create  the  soul.  Hence,  they  assigned 
the  name  of  regeneration  to  the  Sacrament,  to  which  regene- 
rating grace  was  promised;  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  they 
spoke  as  if  regeneration  were  tied  to  that  Sacrament.  Yet 
still  we  shall  see  that,  when  they  explained  themselves  accu- 
rately, it  always  appeared,  that  the  Sacrament  did  not  work 
sx  opere  operato ;  but  that  the  effect  was  to  be  attributed  to 
God's  Spirit  acting,  according  to  covenant,  on  the  soul,  when 
the  soul  did  not  harden  itself  against  His  grace. 
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We  may  remember  then^  that  Ignatius  calls  baptism  the 
Christian'^s  arms^;  meaning  probably  that,  as  the  Christian  at 
baptism  enlists  as  Christ's  soldier,  so  then  he  is  furnished  with 
armour  from  above  to  fight  in  His  service.  We  may  remember 
also  the  strong  statement  of  Barnabas,  or  the  writer  under  his 
name ;  '  We  descend  into  the  water  full  of  sins  and  pollutions, 
and  ascend  out  of  it  full  of  good  fruits'.'  So  Hermas  speaks 
of  our  *  life  being  saved  by  water^; '  and  again  he  says,  '  Before 
a  man  receives  the  Name  of  the  Son  of  God,  ho  is  destined  to 
death ;  but  when  he  receives  that  seal,  he  is  freed  from  death, 
and  delivered  to  life.  That  seal  is  water,  into  which  men  de- 
scend bound  over  to  death,  but  ascend  out  of  it  assigned  to 
life^.'  Justin  Martyr,  professing  to  give  to  the  heathen  em- 
perors an  account  of  the  Sacraments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  Church,  thus  describes  to  them  the  rite  of  baptism : 
<  As  many  as  are  persuaded  and  believe  that  what  we  teach  is 
true,  and  undertake  to  lead  lives  agreeable  to  the  same,  are 
brought  by  us  to  a  place  where  there  is  water,  and  are  regene^ 
rated,  after  the  same  manner  of  regeneration  in  which  we  our- 
selves were  regenerated:  for  they  are  washed  in  the  water, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost^.'  The  reason 
of  this,  he  says,  is  that,  as  in  our  first  birth  we,  without  our 
own  knowledge,  and  of  necessity,  were  bom  in  sin,  '  so  we  should 
no  longer  remain  children  of  necessity  and  ignorance,  but  be- 
come children  of  choice  and  knowledge,  and  should  receive  in 
the  water  remission  of  all  our  former  sins*.' 


1  Ad  Polye.  c.  6,  quoted  under  Art.  XXV. 
9  Epist,  Bamah.  c.  11 ;  also  quoted  Art.  XXV. 
8  Hermas,  Lib.  i. ;  Visum  m.  c.  3. 
4  Lib.  m.  SimUitud,  ix.  c.  15. 
*  cWeira  iyovrat  iKJ)*  rJiMv  tvBa  vdop  ^ori,  tuxi  rp6fK0v  dyaytwija'tns,  Sp 
Koi  i^fietr  avroi  dvtytpvqBrjfitv,  duayipSvrai,  «c.  r.  X. — Apolog.  I.  p.  93. 

®  d(f)€U'€(os   T€  dfxapTi&p  vnip  wv  vpoijiuipTOfiep  rvx^f^^  ^^  f^  vdceri."^ 
Ibid.  p.  94. 
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Irenseus,  in  like  manner,  puts  regeneration  as  a  synonym  of 
baptism — ^^ baptism^  which  is  regeneration  to  God'.'  So,  when 
speaking  of  the  commission  given  by  our  Lord  to  baptize,  he 
says,  '  Committing  to  His  disciples  the  power  of  reffenercUion,  He 
said  to  them.  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them^'  &c. 
Accordingly,  he  speaks  of  infants  as  bom  anew  by  Christ  to 
God^.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appears  not  to  have 
esteemed  the  mere  reception  of  baptism,  as  a  proof  that  there 
would  be  newness  of  life.  It  was  the  Sacrament  of  regeneration; 
but  it  would  be  life-giving  only,  if  its  grace  was  cultivated,  and 
so  productive  of  faith.  Therefore  he  describes  the  Christian 
as  by  nature  like  a  wild  olive  branch,  which  is  grafted  into  a 
good  olive ;  not  losing  the  nature  of  the  flesh,  but  suffering  a 
transmutation  from  the  carnal  to  the  spiritual  man.  But  the 
good  olive,  neglected,  becomes  wild ;  so  the  negligent  Christian 
ceases  to  be  fruitful,  and  returns  to  his  old  condition  of  a  mere 
natural  man.  He,  who  does  not  by  faith  obtain  and  keep  the 
grafting  in  of  the  Spirit,  will  be  but  flesh  and  blood,  not 
capable  of  inheriting  the  kingdom  of  Qod\ 

In  the  time  of  Irenseus,  some  Gnostic  heretics  had  rejected 
Sacraments  on  the  ground,  that  they  were  material,  and  that 
all  matter  was  impure^.  Soon  after,  we  find  Tertullian  ascrib- 
ing this  error  to  the  Cainites^  Against  them  he  wrote  his 
treatise  De  Baptumo.  He  begins  it  thus :  ^  Happy  the  Sacra- 
ment of  our  water,  whereby  being  cleansed  from  the  sins  of  our 


1  rw  ptmrla'fiaTos  rrjs  cZr  Bihv  oyoyfnn^crrcoff. — ^Lib.  I.  C.  18.  Edit. 
Orabe,  p.  88. 

3  '£t  itenim  potestatem  regenerationis  in  Deum  demandans  disci- 
pulis,  dicebat  eis,  Euntes  doceU  genteSf  baptizanUs  eos/  &c — Lib.  m.  o.  19, 
p.  243. 

s  *  Omnes  enim  venit  per  Bemetipsom  salyare ;  omnes,  inqaam,  qui 
per  eum  renascuntur  in  Deum,  infantes  et  parndos,  et  jurenes,  et 
seniores.' — ^Lib.  u.  c.  39,  p.  160. 

<  See  at  length.  Lib.  v.  o.  10,  p.  413. 

^  Iremeus,  Lib.  i.  c.  18,  p.  91.  •  l>e  Baptwno,  c.  1. 13. 
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former  blindness,  we  are  made  free  unto  eternal  life !  ....We, 
as  lesser  fish,  after  our  IXBY2,  Jesus  Christ,  are  bom  in 
water,  nor  are  we  safe,  except  we  abide  in  the  waters*  *  Water 
first  brought  forth  that  which  had  life ;  so  that  there  may  be  no 
wonder  if  in  baptism  the  waters  should  be  life-giving'.'  ^  Thus 
the  nature  of  water,  sanctified  by  the  Holy  One,  itself  also 
received  the  power  of  sanctifying^'  'Wherefore  all  waters 
obtain,  after  prayer  to  God,  the  Sacrament  of  sanctification* 
For  the  Spirit  straightway  cometh  down  from  the  Heavens 
above,  and  is  over  the  waters,  sanctifying  them  from  Himself; 
and  they  so  sanctified  acquire  the  power  of  sanctifyingV  He 
shortly  afterwards  explains  his  belief,  that  the  Spirit  is  not  given 
in  the  water,  but  that  in  the  water  the  angel  cleanses  and 
purifies,  and  prepares  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  given  in  the 
imposition  of  hands,  which  anciently  formed  a  part  of  the  bap* 
tismal  ordinance^.  So,  speaking  of  water  flowing  from  the 
Rock  he  says,  '  If  that  Boot  was  Christy  without  doubt  we  see 
baptism  blessed  by  the  water  in  Christ.  How  great  is  the 
grace  of  water  for  the  confirmation  of  baptism  before  God  and 
His  Christ !  Never  is  Christ  without  water,  forasmuch  as  He 
Himself  is  washed  in  water *.'*     Again,  he  calls  baptism  'the 


1  Ibid.  c.  1.    See  under  Art.  XXV. 

«  c.  3.  »  c.  4.  4  Ibid. 

^  '  Non  quod  in  aquis  Spiritum  Sanctum  consoquamur ;  sed  in  aqua 
emundati  per  angelum,  Spiritui  Sancto  prsDparamur.' — c.  6,  conf.  c.  7.  ' 
Of  the  imposition  of  hands  following  immediately  on  baptism,  and 
considered  as  a  part  of  it,  see  under  Art  XXV.  Mr.  Faber  quotes  this 
passage  thus :  '  not  that  we  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  mere  water, 
but,  being  cleansed  under  the  angel  in  the  water,  we  are  prepared  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.' — Primitive  Doctrine  of  Regeneration,  p.  138.  There  is 
nothing  about  mere  water  in  Tertullian.  What  he  means  is  obrious 
enough.  Alluding  to  the  stirring  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda  by  the  angel, 
he  considered  that  water-baptism  was  appointed  for  remission  of  sins ; 
but  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  como  upon  the  recipient 
until  the  bishop  had  laid  his  hands  on  him. 
«  Ibid,  c.  9. 
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moet  holy  laver  of  new  birth  > :'  and  declares  that  none  can  be 
saved  without  baptism^. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  very  strong  as  these  expressions 
appear,  we  must  judge  that  Tertullian  did  not  teach  the  opus 
cperatum:  for  we  find  him  exhorting  the  candidates  for  bap-> 
tism,  to  prepare  for  it  with  the  most  earnest  and  frequent 
prayers,  fastings  and  watchings,  and  with  confession  of  all  past 
sins ;  evidently  that  they  might  not  miss  the  grace  to  be  ex* 
pected  in  it^  And  to  unworthy  receivers  he  believed,  that  the 
Sacrament  would  be,  not  the  fountain  of  life,  but  the  sign  of 
death'. 

The  doctrine  of  Clement,  Tertullian's  great  contemporary 
at  Alexandria,  and  of  Clement^s  still  more  illustrious  pupil  and 
successor,  Origen,  seems  to  have  been  just  the  same.  ^The 
Paedagogue,^  i.e,  Christ,  says  St.  Clement  'forms  man  from  the 
dust,  regenercUes  him  with  water,  gives  him  increase  by  the 
Spirit,  and  instructs  him  by  the  Word*.'  *  Being  baptized,  we 
are  illuminated,  being  illuminated  we  are  adopted  as  sons,  being 
adopted  we  are  perfected,  being  perfect  we  are  rendered  im- 
mortal.... This  work  (t.tf.  baptism)  is  called  by  many  names, 
grace,  illumination,  that  which  is  perfect,  and  the  laver.  Laver, 
because  by  it  we  are  washed  from  sins;  grace,  because  the 
punishment  due  to  our  sins,  is  remitted ;  illumination,  because 
by  it  we  see  that  holy  and  saving  light,  t •  d.  by  it  we  are  clear- 


1  *  SanctisBimo  layacro  novi  uatalis.' — o.  20 ;  comp.  De  Anitnti,  c.  41 ; 
Cont,  Marcum,  Lib.  i.  c.  28 ;  De  PcenitentiOf  c.  6. 

*  '  PrsBSoribitur  nemini  sine  baptiBmo  competere  salutem,  ex  ilia, 
maxime,  proDunciatione  Domini,  qui  ait,  Nisi  ncUus  ex  aqua  quia  erit,  non 
habet  vitamJ — De  BaptismOf  c.  10. 

«  c  20.  

<  *  Symbolum  mortis.' — De  PcenUentia,  c.  6.  See  above.  Art.  XXV. 
Tertoilian's  inclination  to  deny  remiBsion  to  deadly  sins  after  baptism 
(see  on  Art.  XVI.  sect,  i.)  originated  partly  from  his  high  esteem  for 
baptism,  partly  from  his  own  highly  ascetic  temper. 

*  Pcedagog.  Lib.  i.  c.  12,  p.  166,  line  18. 
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Bighted  to  behold  the  Divine ;  that  which  is  perfect— for  what  ia 
lacking  to  him  who  knoweth  God^!^  'Our  sins  are  remitted 
by  one  sovereign  remedy,  baptism  according  to  the  word 
{XoyiKtp  fiaTTTiafiaTi).  We  are  washed  from  all  our  sins,  and 
at  once  are  no  longer  evil.  This  is  one  grace  of  illuminationV 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  the  same  in  manners  as  before  he  was 
washed.  For  knowledge  rises  along  with  illumination,  shining 
around  the  mind ;  and  immediately  we,  who  were  unlearned,  are 
called  learners  (/uLadtjrai)  ;  this  learning  having  at  some  former 
time  been  conferred  on  us ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  name  the 
precise  time' :  for  catechetical  teaching  leads  to  faith,  and  faith, 
at  the  very  time  of  baptism,  is  instructed  by  the  Spirit^.' 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  under  Article  XXV.,  Origen 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  some,  who  received  baptism  unwor- 
thily, receive  not  the  Spirit  of  God  with  it ;  as  Simon  Magus 
'  not  being  baptized  to  salvation,  received  water,  but  not  the 
Spirit  of  God^.*  Yet  Origen  distinctly  asserted,  that  baptism 
was  ordained  for  remission  of  sins  and  spiritual  regeneration. 
*  Children,'  says  he,  *  are  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins.  • .  •  • 


1  Pcedagog,  Lib.  i.  c.  6,  p.  113,  line  27. 
9  <l>toTiafAaTos — this  is  a  common  name  for  baptism  among  all  the 
fathers. 

•  ov  yap  av  Zxots  hirtiv  rhv  xp^vov.  Mr.  Faber  (Prim.  Dod,  ofRege- 
fwrcUtorif  pp.  131, 144)  puts  this  cUuse  in  capitals,  and  cites  it  as  proving 
that  Clement  did  not  hold  Ood's  grace  to  be  given  in  baptism,  but,  at 
any  time  before,  in,  or  after  baptism.  The  force  of  his  argument,  how- 
erer,  entirely  depends  on  his  haviug  dissociated  the  passage  from  its 
context;  for  the  context,  in  which  it  stands,  exactly  disproves  his 
position.  Clement  is  explaining  the  great  blessings  of  baptism;  but  ho 
also  explains  that  catechumens  were  regularly  trained  for  it,  and  that 
they  had  reason  to  expect  that  their  preyious  preparation,  with  which 
they  came  to  the  Sacrament,  would  be  specially  blessed,  and  their  fiUth 
instructed,  cf/ui  r^  /3aimVfuxri, '  at  the  very  moment  of  baptism.'  Bishop 
Bethell  has  some  good  remarks  in  reply  to  this  argument  of  Mr.  Faber. 
Bethell,  On  Regeneration^  pp.  254—260.  Fifth  edition. 

*  Pmdagog,  Lib.  i.  c.  6,  p.  116,  line  18. 

A  In  Numeros,  HomU.  ni.  num.  1 ;  In  EztcUd.  Horn,  Ti.  num.  5, 
cited  under  Art.  XXV. 
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By  the  Sacrament  of  baptism  the  micleamiess  of  our  birth  is 

put  away ;  and  therefore  even  infants  are  baptized In  the 

regeneration  of  baptism,  the  Sacrament  is  received,  that,  as 
Jesus,  according  to  the  dispensation  of  the  flesh,  was  purified 
after  His  birth  by  an  oblation,  so  we  should  be  purified  by  spi- 
ritual regeneration  ^'  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  error, 
into  which  Origen  fell,  of  believing  that  deadly  sin  after  baptism 
was  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost^.  Such  a  notion  would 
have  been  impossible,  had  not  a  very  high  esteem  of  the  bless- 
mgs  of  baptism  been  prevalent  when  he  wrote. 

This  brings  us  to  the  age  of  Cyprian.  Thenceforth  it 
would  be  far  easier  to  convict  the  fathers  of  holding  the  opus 
operaium^  than  of  doubting  that  grace  was  given  in  baptism. 
Cyprian  himself  says,  *  All,  who  come  to  the  Divine  laver,  by 
the  sanctifioation  of  baptism  put  off  the  old  man  by  grace  of  the 
saving  laver,  and  being  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  purged 
of  the  filth  of  the  old  contagion  by  a  second  birth^'  *  Thence 
begins  the  origin  of  all  faith,  and  a  salutary  entrance  to  hope  of 
eternal  life^.'  His  own  experience  of  the  blessings  of  baptism 
he  sets  forth  m  the  enthusiastic  language  of  a  young  convert  ^ 
We  perhaps  need  not  attribute  very  much  weight  to  such  a 
glowing  picture;  for  the  passage  was  written  soon  after  his 
baptism;  and  Augustine  has  expressed  his  opinion,  that  it 
was  in  the  taste  of  a  young  writer,  not  of  a  matured  ctivine^ 


1  *  Parnili  baptixantur  in  remiBsionem  peccatomm . . . .  £t  quia  per 
baptismi  sacramentum  nativitatis  sordes  deponuntur,  propterea  bapti- 
santur  et  pamili. ...  In  regeneratione  baptismi  assumitur  sacramentum 
et  quomodo  Jesus  secundum  dispensationem  camis  oblatione  purgatus 
est,  ita  etiam  nos  spiritali  regeneratione  purgamur.' — Hamil.  xiv.  in 
Lueam. 

s  See  under  Art.  XVL  sect.  i. 

9  J)e  Habitu  Virginium.  Oxt  1682,  p.  103. 

<  Epistol.  Lxxm.  p.  203. 

^  Ad  Donatum  De  Oratia  Dei,  eirc.  irut.  p.  2. 

6  Augustine,  De  Doctr.  Christ,  iv.  14.  Tlie  passage  firom  Cyprian  is 
quoted  by  Bishop  Bethell.     Fifth  edit  p.  127. 
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Cyprian  appears  to  have  followed  Tertullian  in  considering 
chrism,  or  the  imposition  of  hands,  essential  to  the  completion 
of  the  grace  of  baptism  ^ 

From  Cyprian  we  may  pass  to  the  great  Athanasius.  A 
few  words  will  express  his  doctrine.  'He  who  is  baptized 
puts  off  the  old  man,  and  is  renewed,  being  bom  of  the  grace  of 
the  SpuritV 

It  is  natural,  on  this  subject,  to  turn  with  much  interest  to 
the  works  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem ;  whose  Catechetical  Lec- 
tures were  addressed  to  catechumens  preparing  for  baptism.  Hid 
prefatory  lecture  sets  forth  at  once  the  great  blessings  of  bap- 
tismal grace,  and  the  great  need  of  duly  preparing  the  mind  of 
the  adult  recipient,  lest  by  unbelief  or  hypocrisy  he  should  miss 
the  benefit.  To  those,  who  were  training  for  it,  he  sajrs,  that 
already  ^  the  savour  of  blessedness  was  upon  them,  and  they 
were  gathering  spiritual  flowers,  to  wreath  heavenly  crowns. 
The  blossoms  of  the  trees  have  budded;  may  the  fruit  be 
brought  to  perfection.*  But  he  adds,  that  an  honest  intention 
was  necessary  to  blessing ;  *  for  though  the  body  be  present,  yet 
if  the  mind  be  absent,  it  is  of  no  avail^/  He  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  Simon  Magus,  as  brought  to  baptism,  but  not  enlight- 


*  See  Ep.  Lxxn.  p.  196 ;  EpisU  Lxxm.  p.  207,  quoted  under  Art.  XXV. 

Mf!  Faber  quotes,  as  of  great  consequence  to  his  own  theory,  the 
former  of  these  passages :  '  Turn  demum  plene  sanctificari  et  esse  filii 
Dei  possunt,  si  sacramento  utroque  nascantur,  cum  scriptum  sit,  Nisi  quia 
rencUtu /kterit  ex  aqua  et  Spiritu,'  itc. — Prim,  Doct,  of  Regmur,  p.  68. 
He  strangely  infers  that  Cyprian  held  water  to  be  one  sacrament,  and 
the  Spirit  the  other;  as  though  any  divine  could  really  call  God's  Holy 
Spirit  a  sacrament;  t.  e,  an  outward  sign  of  an  inward  grace.  So  com- 
mon a  book  as  Bingham's  Antiquities  will  tell  us  that  the  two  sacraments, 
by  which  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  believed  regeneration  to  be  bestowed 
upon  us,  were  water  and  imposition  of  hands,  both  then  considered  parts 
of  baptism.    See  Bingham,  xn.  i.  4,  xn.  3. 

'  'O  di  fianriCofiivos  rhv  /mv  vcXcuhv  mrodMo'KtTai'  dpoKoiviCrrtu  dc  2yw- 
Btp  ytmnfBfls  rg  tov  Uvtvftarof  x^'P'^^* — Epist.  IV.  ad  SerapUm,  13.     The 
passage  is  given  more  at  length  by  Bishop  Bethell,  p.  311. 
»  Prce/at.  Cateehes.  1. 
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€ned ;  '  dipping  his  body  in  the  water,  but  not  permitting  the 
Spirit  to  illuminate  him^'  He  therefore  bids  his  catechumen 
to  look,  *  not  on  the  bare  water,  but  to  salvation  from  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit*.'*  The  blessings,  however,  of  the  Sacrament, 
if  duly  accepted,  he  rates  at  the  highest  value.  '  Great  is  the 
baptism  which  is  set  before  you.  Liberty  to  the  captives ;  re* 
mission  of  sins ;  death  of  sin ;  regeneration  of  the  soul ;  gar* 
ment  of  light ;  holy  seal,  indissoluble ;  chariot  to  heaven ;  do* 
light  of  Paradise ;  procuring  for  us  the  kingdom ;  the  free  gift 
of  the  adoption  of  sons^'  '  Jesus  sanctified  baptism  by  being 
Himself  baptized^'  'By  baptism  the  sting  of  death  is  do* 
stroyed^**  'Thou  descendest  into  the  waters  dead  in  sins; 
thou  risest  again  quickened  in  righteousness^/ 

Gregory  Nazianzen  sums  up  the  blessings  of  baptism  in 
words,  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  above  quoted 
from  Cyril.  *  Baptism  (to  (pdriafxa)  is  the  splendour  of  souls, 
the  change  of  life,  the  answer  of  the  conscience  to  God.  It  is 
the  aid  of  our  infirmity,  the  putting  off  of  the  flesh,  the  follow* 
ing  the  Spirit,  the  participation  of  the  Word,  the  correction  of 
images  {irXaafiaTwv  €vav6pdwai9)y  the  drowning  of  sin,  the  par* 
ticipation  of  light,  the  destruction  of  darkness,  the  chariot  of 
God,  the  travelling  with  Christ,  the  confirmation  of  faith,  the 
perfecting  of  the  mind,  the  key  of  the  kingdom,  the  change 
of  life,  the  destruction  of  slavery,  the  loosing  of  chains,  the 
conversion  of   the  constitution,  {auvOeaew^  fieTairoifjai^)^  the 


1  Ibid. 

*  M^  Ty  V^iX^  row  vdaros  irp<^cx«»  aXka  rg  rov  aylov  Uptvfiaros  ivtpytiq, 
T^v  trtorrfpiop  Mtxov, — Catech,  ni.  2.     See  Beveridgo  on  this  Article. 

•  Mrya  t6  irpOKfifuyop  Pairrurfjia'  alxfJ^ktoroig  Xvrpov'  afuLprrniarwv  aff>t^ 
criff*  Bmmrot  afiofyrias'  iraXiyyryrcr/a  V^x5^»  «»^fMi  <l>wT€t^p'  <r<f>pay\s  ayla 
aKOTaKvnis'  ^Xtf^  ^P^^  ovpap6if'  irapafklaov  rpiM^^*  fiaaiXflas  np6$€POP'  vlo^ 
aias  XapuTfta. — Catech.  Prce/at,  10.  St.  Basil  has  almost,  word  for  word, 
the  same  sentence. — ExhoriaU  ad  Baptism*  Tom.  i.  p.  413. 

<  Catech.  m.  8.  »  lUd. 

^  Catech,  m.  9 :  vtKphs  h  dftafrriais  KarafiaSf  dwaPalptis  C^^onoirjdfU  h 
dtxaioirvwif, — Comp.  Catech.  xx.  4, 5. 
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most  beautiful  and  glorious  of  the  gifts  of  God It  is  illu- 
mination,  more  holy  than   all   other   illuminations It  is 

called  gift,  charisma,  baptism,  unction,  illumination,  the  cloth- 
ing of  incorruption,  the  bath  of  regeneration,  the  seal^'  &c. 
&o.  Elsewhere  he  speaks,  like  Cyril,  of  the  need  of  diligent 
preparation,  and  counseb :  *  Let  the  laver  wash,  not  thy  body 
only,  but  thine  image  ^.^  And,  in  one  place,  he  seems  to  con- 
sider, that  all  the  graces  of  baptism  might  possibly,  though  not 
probably,  be  given  before  the  reception  of  that  Sacrament,  to 
which  the  Sacrament  itself  would  then  be  the  seal ;  for  of  his 
sister  €k>rgonia  he  says,  that  '  to  her  almoet  alone  baptism  was 
not  the  the  gift  of  grace,  but  the  seal  only'/ 

St.  Ambrose  in  the  West,  contemporary  with  St.  Gregory 
in  the  East,  calls  the  dividing  of  the  waters  of  Jordan  by  Elijah 
(whereby  some  of  the  water  must  have  flowed  back  to  its 
source)  *  a  type  of  the  Sacrament  of  salutary  laver ;  by  which 
infants,  who  have  been  baptized,  are  reformed  from  a  state 
of  wretchedness,  to  the  primitive  state,  in  which  they  were 
created*.' 

One  word  more  from  St.  Chrysostom.  Comparing  God's 
pardon  to  us  with  the  pardon  granted  to  criminals  by  earthly 
rulers,  he  says,  that,  if  kings  were  to  pardon,  and  even  to  invest 
their  ofiending  subjects  with  their  own  royalty,  they  could  still 
not  free  them  from  their  sins.  *  It  is  God  only  who  does  this ; 
which  He  will  accomplish  in  the  laver  of  regeneration.  For 
His  grace  touches  the  soul,  and  eradicates  its  sins'.. •/  As  when 
iron  or  gold  is  recast,  it  is  made  pure  and  new  again  ;  so  the 


1  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  XL.  Opp,  Tom.  i.  p.  638.  Colon, 
a  Ibid.  p.  661. 
'  Koi  fioyjj  <rxfd^y,  lu   (ittco  T^kfirjo'aSf  inf>payis  aXX*  ov  ;^aptirfia  ^v  rh 
fivtniptoy. — Orat.  XI.  Tom.  I.  p.  188. 

*  '  Significat  salutaris  lavacri  futura  mysteria ;  per  quse  in  primordla 
natane  sua  qui  baptizati  fuerint  panruli  a  malitia  reformantur.' — Com- 
ment, in  Evangel.  Luc.  Lib.  i.  §  37.  The  passage  is  given  more  at  length 
by  Wall,  In/ant  Baptism,  Pt.  I.  c.  13. 
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Holy  Spirit,  recasting  the  soul  in  baptism,  as  in  a  furnace, 
consumes  its  sins^  and  makes  it  shine  with  more  purity  than  the 
purest  gold',' 

If  we  stopped  here,  might  we  not  conclude,  that  the 
fathers  una  ore  affirm,  that  baptism,  rightly  administered  and 
duly  received,  is  an  ordinance  appointed  by  God,  in  which  He 
promises  to  receive  the  sinner  to  Himself,  to  give  him  for 
Christ*s  sake  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit!  And,  although  some  rhetorical  language 
may  obscure  their  meaning,  is  it  not  yet  clear,  that  this  grace 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  from  baptism,  as  though  it  worked  as 
a  charm,  but  that  baptism  is  to  be  diligently  prepared  for,  and 
its  grace  made  use  of;  and  that  the  unbelieving  and  the 
hjrpocrite  may  receive  the  water  without  receiving  the  Spirit 
of  God,  enhancing  his  condemnation,  rather  than  obtaining  re- 
mission of  his  sins! 

We  have  yet  to  connder  the  views  of  St.  Augustine.  No 
one  speaks  more  fully,  no  one  has  a  juster  claim  to  be  heard. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  of  uninspired  divines,  he  has  influenced, 
more  than  any,  the  opinions  of  all  succeeding  generations.  The 
reformers  especially  drank  deeply  from  the  fountain  of  his 
thoughts.  He  writes  not  with  the  rhetoric  of  an  orator,  but 
with  the  logic  of  a  thoughtful  reasoner,  and  yet  with  the  elo- 
quence of  an  earnest  and  devoted  Christian. 

His  predestinarian  sentiments  may,  doubtless,  have  affected 
his  views  of  baptismal  grace.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  in  one 
point  only,  he  materially  differed  from  Calvin.  Both  believed, 
that  God^'s  predestination  was  irrespective  of  individuals,  and  to 
eternal  life.  But  Calvin  held,  that  once  regenerate  a  person 
could  never  finally  fall ;  and  so  taught,  that  none  but  those  elect 
to  glory  could  receive  regeneration  in  baptism.  Augustine,  on 
the  contrary,  held  that  all  infants  are  regenerate  in  baptism ; 


I  Cbrysofit.  Homil.  in  1  EpUt.  ad  Corinth,  Homil,  il. 
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and  therefore^  that  the  regenerate  may  fall  away.  It  has^  how* 
ever,  been  said,  that  this  difference  is  not  real^  but  apparent 
only :  for  that  by  repmeration  Calvin  meant  a  moral  change  of 
disposition,  but  Augustine  meant  only  a  beneficial  federal  change 
of  relative  condition^. 

If  we  remember  what  was  said  of  Augustine^s  predestinarian- 
ism  (under  Artt.  XVI.  XVII.),  we  shall  see  that  this  statement 
falls  short  of  the  truth.  We  there  saw,  that  St.  Augustine 
distinctly  taught,  not  only  that  persons  regenerate  in  baptism 
might  finally  fail  of  salvation,  but  even  that  persons  might 
believe  and  live  for  some  years  in  a  state  of  piety  and  godliness, 
and  yet  fall  away  and  be  lost.  He  distinguished  between  pre- 
destination to  grace,  and  predestination  to  perseverance.  He 
said  indeed,  that  persons  could  not  with  the  strictest  propriety 
be  called  elect,  who  had  not  the  gift  of  perseverance ;  but  yet 
that  persons  might  be  baptized,  regenerate,  believing,  and  for  a 
time  persevere — that  a  man  might  live  for  ten  years  and  per- 
severe for  five,  and  yet  for  the  last  five  fall  away  and  be  lost^ 
*We  call  those  elect,*  he  writes,  'and  Christ's  disciples,  and 
children  of  God,  because  they  are  to  be  so  called,  whom  we  see 
having  been  regenerated,  living  piously ;  but  then  only  are  they 
truly  to  be  called  so,  if  they  continue  in  that,  for  which  they  so 
fljre  called*.'  *They  were  then  in  a  good  state,  but  because 
they  did  not  continue  in  it,  i.e.  did  not  persevere  unto  the  end, 
therefore  the  Apostle  says,  they  were  not  of  us,  even  when  they 
were  with  us,  that  is,  they  were  not  of  the  number  of  sons,  even 
when  they  had  the  faith  of  sons^,'  &c.  He  takes  the  case  of 
two  godly  men ;  to  one  perseverance  is  given,  to  the  other  not. 
This  is  God's  inscrutable  decree,  (inscrutabiliora  sunt  judicia 


1  Faber,  Prim.  Doct,  of  Election,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  81,  &c. 

«  See  quotations  and  references  under  Art.  XVI.  sect.  i.  Art.  XVII. 
sect.  I. ;  especially  De  Corrept.  et  Grat  §  16, 20,  22 ;  DeDono  Persev,  1, 19, 
21,  32,  33. 

«  De  Corrept,  et  Grot.  §  2?,  p.  762.  4  Ibid.  §  20,  p.  761. 
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Dei).  One,  no  doubt,  was  of  the  predestinated ;  the  other,  not. 
*  Yet  were  not  both  created  by  God,  bom  of  Adam,  made  out 
of  the  earth,  and  received  souls  of  like  nature  i  Nay  !  had  not 
both  been  called,  and  had  followed  Him  that  called  them  i  Had 
not  both  been  justified,  though  before  ungodly,  and  both  by 
the  layer  of  regeneration  made  new  creatures!'  (utrique  ex 
iniquis  jtuiifiectti,  ei  per  lavaerum  regenerationie  utrique  renovati). 
'Whence  then,^  he  asks,  ^this  distinction!'  and  he  resolves  it 
into  the  decree  of  God^ 

Now  here  is  the  great  difference  between  Augustine  and 
Calvin.  Whatever  the  latter  may  have  held,  the  former  cer- 
tainly did  not  hold,  that  prace  inevitably  leads  to  gkry. 

With  respect  to  the  meaning  which  Augustine  attached  to 
the  term  rege/Mraiioni  as  applied  to  baptism,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
incorrect  to  say  that  he  held,  that  it  was  not  conversion  of 
heart  or  '  a  moral  change  of  disposition,'  but  rather,  ^  a  beneficial 
federal  change  of  relative  condition.**  His  own  words  clearly 
prove,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  necessary  consequence  of  bap- 
tism to  be  conversion  of  heart,  nay,  that  in  infants  conversion 
of  heart  could  not  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  baptism'. 
Yet  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  he  was  too  profound  a  thinker 
and  too  sound  a  divine  to  have  believed,  that  baptism  admitted 
us  into  a  new  federal  relation  with  God,  or,  in  plainer  words, 
that  it  brought  us  into  a  new  covenant  of  grace,  without  also 
believing  that  it  made  us  partakers  of  the  blessings  of  that 


1  De  Dono  Persev.  §  21,  Tom.  x.  p.  831. 
'  '  Quibus  rebus  omuibus  oetendituraliud  esse  Bacramentum  bapiismi, 
aliud  oonTerBionem  cordis,  sed  salutem  hominis  ex  utroque  compleri ;  nee 
si  unum  honun  deAierit,  ideo  putare  debemus  consequens  esse  ut  et 
aiterum  desit ;  quia  et  illud  sine  isto  potest  esse  in  infante,  et  hoc  sine 
illo  potoit  esse  in  latrone,  complente  Deo  sire  in  illo,  sive  in  isto,  quod 
non  ex  voluntate  defuisset;  com  vero  exroluntate  aiterum  horum  defuerit, 
reatu  hominem  involvi.  Et  baptismuB  quidem  potest  itusse^  ufn  conversio 
cordis  dtfuerit :  eonvenio  autem  cordis  potest  quidem  irusse  non  percepto 
haptismo,  sed  contempto  non  potest,* — De  Baptismo  contra  Donatistas, 
Lib.  rv.  c.  xxt.  $  32,  Tom.  ix.  p.  141. 

Vol.  II.  Cc 
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covenant.  He  could  never  have  taught^  that  under  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Gospel,  God  would  bring  us  into  a  covenanted 
relationship  with  Himself,  thereby  saddling  us  with  fresh  obli- 
gations to  obey  Him,  without  also  bestowing  up<m  us  the  power, 
which  would  enable  us  to  fulfil  those  obligations. 

The  view,  which  he  takes  of  the  difference  between  baptized 
and  unbaptized  infants,  clearly  shews  his  high  estimation  of 
baptismal  Uessing.  We  need  not  herein  follow  his  teaching, 
but  it  is  quite  ce^ain  that  he  held,  that  all  unbaptized  infants, 
if  they  died  in  infancy,  would  perish  everlastingly ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  clearly  held,  that  if  they  died  in  infancy,  having 
been  baptized,  they  passed  at  once  into  eternal  life^  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  state  of  the  baptized  and  the  unbaptized 
infant  he  thus  clearly  marks :  *  In  infants,  bom  but  not  bi^ 
tized,  Adam  may  be  recognized ;  in  infants  bom  and  baptized, 
and  hence  bora  again,  Christ  may  be  recognized  V  He  identifies 
baptized  with  believing  infants  {JldelHus  in/afUibu$^  id  est,  in 
Christo  haptizatii);  and  says  of  them,  that,  'though  infanta, 
they  are  members  of  Christ,  partakers  of  His  Sacraments,  that 
they  may  have  in  them  life'.'  When  they  are  baptized,  nothing 
less  is  done  than  that  they  are  incorpori^ted  into  the  Church, 


1  *  Absit  ut  causam  parmlorain  do  relinqnamos,  nt  eese  nobis  dica- 
moB  incertum,  utrum  in  Christo  regenerati  si  moriantor  parruli,  tran- 
Boant  in  eeternam  salutom,  non  regenerati  autem  transeant  in  mortem 
secondam/ — De  Done  Persever.  §  30,  Tom.  i.  p.  837. 

'  Cum  yideant  alios  parvulos  non  regenerates  ad  ntemam  mortem, 
alios  autem  regenerates  ad  eetemam  ritam  tolii  de  hac  vita.' — Ibid,  §  32. 

'Gum  moriuntur  infantes,  aut  merito  regenerationis  transeunt  ex 
malis  ad  bona,  aut  merito  originis  transeunt  ex  malis  ad  mala.' — De 
ProBdestincU.  §  24,  Tom.  x.  p.  806. 

'  Quia  parruIuB  non  baptizatns  non  intrat  in  regnum  ccdlorum,  et  tu 
dicis  ot  ego.' — Serm,  294,  c.  7,  Tom.  v.  p.  1186. 

*  'In  panrulis  natis  et  nondum  baptizatis  agnoscatur  Adam:  in  par- 
Tulis  natis  et  baptizatis  et  ob  hoc  renatis  agnoscatur  Christus.'-— iSsrm. 
174,  c.  8,  Tom.  v.  p.  834. 

8  '  Infantes  sunt,  sed  membra  "Ejua  sunt  Infantes  sunt,  sed  sacra- 
menta  accipiunt.  Infantes  sunt,  sed  mens®  Ejus  participes  flunt,  ut 
habeant  in  se  vitam.' — Ibid,  c.  6. 
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that  is,  are  joined  to  the  Body  and  members  of  Christ ;  and 
this,  he  says,  is  so  important,  that  without  it  they  would  be 
damned  \  However  holy  their  parents  may  have  been,  they 
themselves  cannot  be  free  from  the  taint  of  original  sin,  but  by 
baptism^  But  in  baptism  it  is  effected  by  QoA'^s  grace,  that 
all  original  sin  is  made  void.  Yet  it  is  not  so  made  void,  that 
cononpisoence  is  also  destroyed  with  it,  but  only  so  that,  if  the 
child  dies,  it  shall  not  operate  to  his  destruction.  If,  however, 
the  infant  lives,  and  grows  to  an  age  of  understanding  and  re- 
sponsibility, he  will  have  need  to  fight  against  that  concupis- 
cence, and,  by  God's  help,  he  may  overcome  it,  unless  he  have 
received  Ood's  grace  in  vain'.  Those  then,  who  are  baptized, 
receive  remission  of  all  their  sins^  Infants  cannot  believe, 
when  they  are  baptized,  nor  make  responses  and  stipulations 
for  themselves.  Therefore  the  response  of  otiiers  is  sufficient 
for  their  consecration*.  In  Cornelius,  spiritual  sanctification 
preceded  the  Sacrament  of  regeneration ;  but  in  baptized  infants 
the  Sacrament  of  regeneration  precedes ;  and  if  they  hold  fast 
Christian  piety,  conversion  in  heart  will  follow,  the  Sacrament 
of  which  precedes  in  body*.  But  how  is  such  conversion  of 
heart  to  follow  ?  If  baptism  be  a  fMre  outward  change,  nothing 
iA  it  could  give  hope  of  future  conversion  of  heart.    Accordingly, 


1  De  PececU.  MerU.  et  Remias.  Lib.  m.  c.  4,  Tom.  x.  p.  78. 

>  Ibid.  c.  12,  p.  83. 

9  'In  panrulis  certe  gratia  Dei  per  baptiBmiim ....  id  agitur  ut  eva- 
cuetur  caro  peccatL  Evacuatur  autem  non  ut  in  ipsa  yirente  came  con- 
cupiscentia  conspersa  et  imiata  repente  abeumatur  et  non  sit ;  sed  ne 
obsit  mortuo,  qnn  inerat  nato.  Nam  si  post  baptismmn  vizerit,  atque  ad 
setatem  capacem  prsecepti  perrenire  potuerit,  ibi  habet  cum  qna  pugnet, 
eamque  adjurante  Deo  superet,  si  non  in  Tacuum  gratiam  Ejus  snsoe- 
perit,  si  reprobatus  esse  noluerit' — De  PtecaU  MeritU  et  EenUa.  Lib.  i. 
c.  39,  Tom.  X.  p.  39. 

<  De  ChU,  Dei,  Lib.  i.  o.  27,  Tom.  vn.  p.  26. 

0  De  BapHsmo  c.  DoruUiet,  Lib.  iv.  c.  24,  Toul  ix.  p.  141. 

0  '  Ita  in  baptizatis  infantibus  pr»cedit  regenerationis  sacramentnm ; 
et  si  Christianam  tenuerint  pietatem,  sequetur  etiatn  in  corde  conrersio ; 
cujus  mysteriam  prsecessit  in  corpore.' — Il>id.  p.  140. 

cc2 
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St.  Augustine  teaohes  that,  'in  baptized  infants,  though  they 
know  it  not,  the  Spirit  of  Ood  dwelleth^'  And  again,  that 
^  a  power  is  given  them,  by  whioh,  from  the  sons  of  this  world, 
they  may  become  the  sons  of  6od^/ 

I  believe  these  quotations  give  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  general  teaching  of  St.  Augustine  on  baptism.  They  are 
not  garbled  extracts;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  consulted  at 
length,  will  be  found  to  give  only  more  fully  the  same  impression 
of  the  writer'^s  meaning.  Is  it  not  plain  then  that  his  meaning 
is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  coincident  with  the  doctrine  laid  down 
in  the  two  preceding  sections! 

He  teaches  that  baptism  is  not  in  itself  conversion  of  heart ; 
and  of  adults  he  says,  that  a  person  may  be  baptized  with  water, 
but  not  bom  of  the  Spirits  In  infants  also,  he  says  that  the 
Sacrament  of  regeneration  precedes  conversion  of  heart.  He 
considers  that  the  regeneration  of  baptism  consists  in  a  grafting 
into  the  Churcli,  the  body  of  Christ ;  a  remission  of  all  original 
sin,  so  that  baptized  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  sure  of  salva- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  in  an  assured  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which,  if  not  obeyed,  will  profit  them  nothing;  but  which,  if 
held  fast,  and  not  received  in  vain,  will  lead,  with  the  opening 
reason,  to  that  faith  and  conversion  in  heart,  of  which,  in  un- 
conscious infancy,  they  had  been  incapable.     Accordingly,  he 


^  '  Dicimus  ergo  in  bapiizatis  pamiUs,  qoaniTiB  id  nesciunt,  habitare 
Spiritum  Sanctum/ — Epist.  187  ad  Dardan.  c.  viii.  Tom.  n.  p.  686.  So 
also,  *  Ad  templum  Dei  pertinent  panmli,  sanctificati  Sacramento  Christi, 
regenerati  Spiritu  Sancto.' — Ibid,  c.  vi.  p.  684. 

s  'Frustrata  potestate  captiTatoris  Bui,  et  data  potestate  qua  flant  ex 
filiiB  hujuB  BfiBCuli  filii  Dei.' — De  Nuptiis  et  Concupiscentui,  Lib.  i.  c.  22, 
Tom.  X.  p.  292. 

8  He  asserti  that  one  of  two  things  must  be  determined;  either 
that  adults  receiving  unworthily,  like  Simon  Magus,  are  bom  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  but  to  their  destruction,  not  to  their  salvation ;  or  else 
that  the  hypocritical,  and  those  not  converted  in  heart,  must  be  esteemed 
to  have  been  baptized,  hut  not  bom  of  the  Spirit. — De  Baptismo  c.  Do^ 
natist.  Lib.  vi.  c.  12,  Tom.  ix.  p.  169. 
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uses  the  term  '  child  of  God '  in  a  twofold  Bignification.  At  one 
time,  he  speaks  of  all  the  baptized  as  regenerate  in  Christ,  and 
made  children  of  God,  by  virtue  of  that  Sacrament.  At  another 
time,  he  speaks  of  baptismal  grace  as  rather  enabling  them  to 
become,  than  as  actually  constituting  them  God^s  duldren ;  and 
says  that,  in  the  higher  and  stricter  sense,  persons  are  not  to 
be  called  sons  of  God,  unless  they  have  the  grace  of  persever- 
ance, and  walk  in  the  love  of  God'. 

It  has  very  justly  been  observed,  concerning  this  teaching 
of  St.  Augustine,  that,  over  and  above  the  great  value  of  his 
own  judgment  and  testimony,  he  appeals  to  the  uniform  voice 
of  antiquity,  and  declares  that,  in  his  baptismal  doctrine,  he 
proceeds  upon  principles,  which  from  the  earliest  ages  have  been 
admitted  in  the  Church'. 


1  See  the  passages  quoted  above.  See  also  In  EpistoL  Johann.  c.  3, 
Tract.  VI.  6,  7,  Tom.  m.  par.  ii.  pp.  859,  860,  where  he  argues  that, 
though  a  man  may  have  received  the  Sacrament  of  baptism,  so  great  a 
thing,  that  it  makes  a  new  man  by  remission  of  all  his  sins  C  ut  novum 
hominem  faciat  dimissione  omnium  peccatorum') ;  yet  if  he  have  not 
charity,  he  must  not  say  that  he  is  bom  of  God.  Q  Habeat  caritatem ; 
alitor  non  se  dicat  natum  ex  Deo.')  The  sons  of  God  are  distinguished 
from  the  children  of  the  devil  only  by  charity.  Those  who  have  charity 
are  bom  of  God.    Those  who  have  not  charity  are  not  bom  of  God. 

'  '  Quod  uniyersa  tenet  Ecdesia,  neo  conciliis  institutum,  sed  semper 
retentum  est,  non  nisi  authoritate  Apostolica  traditum,  reotissime  ere- 
ditur.' — Lib.  nr.  c.  24,  Tom.  ix.  p.  140. 

On  this  Mr.  Faber  remarks :  *  Thus,  by  this  remarkable  attestation, 
he  becomes  as  it  were  a  host  of  witnesses  in  himself'  {Prim,  Doct  of 
E^gmeration,  p.  324).  I  am  much  pained  at  being  obliged  to  express 
decided  dissent  from  some  of  the  positions  of  Mr.  Faber,  a  writer 
for  whom  I  entertain  much  respect,  and  in  whose  writings  I  have  taken 
great  interest.  I  believe  that  his  view  of  the  subject  cannot  be  so 
different  from  that  which  I  have  taken  above,  as  might  at  first  appear. 
His  great  argument  is,  that  the  fathers  did  not  believe  moral  renovation 
or  conversion  of  heart  to  be  the  necessary  concomitant  of  baptism.  Of 
this,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Faber  himself  fuUy  admits 
that  'all  sin  is  pardoned  in  baptism'  (p.  321).  He  also  holds  that  God's 
predestination,  as  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture,  is  not,  as  Arminians  teach, 
ex prcBv%$%8  mentis s  nor  yet  as  Calvinists  teach,  to  eternal  glory;  but,  as 
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It  is  needloBS  to  trace  the  ohain  of  fathers  beyond  St.  Angus* 
tine.  The  scholastic  discussions  too  may  have  had  a  sufficient 
interest  in  themselves,  but  we  haye  neither  need  of,  nor  spaoe 
for  them  here>  and  must  at  once  pass  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  Council  of  Trent  declared  that,  in  baptism,  not  only 
remission  of  original  sin  was  given,  but  also  all,  which  properly 
has  the  nature  of  sin,  is  cut  off.  In  the  regenerate  there  ia 
nothing  which  Gtod  hates.  Concupiscence  indeed  remains ;  but 
has  not  the  nature  of  sin,  and  vrill  never  hurt  those  who 
fight  against  it^  As  a  general  principle,  the  Council  decided 
(Sess.  vu.  can.  vul),  that  the  Sacraments  confer  grace  ex  oper^ 
operate. 

Luther  and  the  Lutheran  reformers  are  clear  and  express 
in  their  assertion  of  baptismal  grace.  Luther  lays  great  stress 
on  OaL  iii.  27;  which,  he  says,  *  is  much  to  be  observed  against 
fanatical  spirits,  who  lower  the  dignity  of  baptism,  and  speak 
impiously  concerning  it.  St.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  adorns  it 
with  glorious  titles,  calling  it  the  laver  of  regeneration  and  of 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  And  here,  he  says,  all  bap- 
tized persons  have  put  on  Christ;  as  though  he  would  say. 
Ye  received  not  by  baptism  a  sign  or  watchword  {te$9eram)j  by 
which  you  wore  enlisted  into  the  number  of  Christians,  as  many 


the  fathers  teach,  to  baptismal  blessmg;  and  that  all  baptized  persons 
may,  if  they  will,  become  elect  to  glory.  (See  Prkn.  Doct.  of  EUctwn^ 
pcusim).  Surely  then,  ho  must  consistently  hold  that  all  bf^tixed  penooB 
are  entitled  to  the  idd  of  Gk>d'B  Holy  Spirit.  I  am  therefore  quite  at  a 
loss  to  understand  him,  when  I  find  him  stating  that  infants,  from 
original  sin,  'cannot  be  worthy  recipients  of  baptism. .  .  .  without  an 
antecedent  operation  to  make  them  worthy'  (p.  346).  Sarely  original 
sin  is  not  a  bar  to  God's  pardoning  mercy  in  Ohrist,  nor  to  the  grace 
of  His  Spirit,  to  quicken  us  from  such  sin.  And  how  to  believe  that 
an  antecedent  operation  is  necessary  to  make  them  worthy,  except  on 
Arminian  or  Oalrinistic  principles,  I  cannot  imagine. 

^  Sess.  V.  De  Peee.  Origin.  See  also  under  Art.  IX.  Vol.  i.  pp.  321, 
322. 
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fanatics  of  our  day  think,  who  make  baptism  a  mere  watoh-word» 
i.  ^.  a  short  and  empty  sign.  '^  But  as  many/^  he  says,  *^  as  have 
been  baptized  have  put  on  Christ,^'  that  is>  Ye  have  been 
snatohed  from  the  Law  into  a  new  nativity,  which  was  effected 
in  baptism.  Therefore  ye  are  no  longer  under  the  Law,  but 
are  clothed  witii  a  new  garment,  i.  e.  Christ's  righteousness.  St. 
Paul  therefore  teaches  that  baptism  is  not  a  sign,  but  a  cloth- 
ing in  Christ,  yea,  that  Christ  Himself  is  our  dothing.  Where- 
fore baptism  is  a  most  potent  and  efficacious  rite^.^  '  To  be 
baptized  in  God's  name,  is  not  to  be  baptized  by  man,  but  by 
God.  Wherefore,  though  it  be  done  by  man's  hands,  we  must 
believe  and  hold  that  it  is  the  work  of  GodV  '  God  himself 
honours  baptism  with  His  Name,  and  confirms  it  with  His  own 
power  {9ua  virhUeY.*  *  Separated  from  the  Word,  it  is  but 
water.  Joined  with  the  Word,  it  is  Christ's  SacramentV 
^  The  effect  of  baptism  is  remission  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit^.'  Some  had  urged,  that  to  ascribe  such  blessings 
to  baptism  was  to  attribute  salvation,  not  to  faith,  but  to  works. 
Luther  replies,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  faith,  and  one  of 
those  things  on  which  £aith  rests,  is  the  grace  of  €h>d  in  bap- 
tism. Besides,  baptism  is  not  our  work,  but  God's.  On  God*s 
work  we  rely  for  salvation,  not  on  men's.  And  baptism  is  not 
the  work  of  the  bather,  but  of  God*. 

He  denies  that,  in  the  case  of  infants,  there  is  any  need 
of  faith.  God's  work  is  not  rendered  ineffectual,  because  they 
have  no  power  to  believe^.  The  work  of  God  is  then  begun 
in  the  soul :  but  the  effect  of  baptism  is  a  thing  which  remains 
through  the  whole  of  life®.  For  the  mortification  of  the  body 
of  sin,  which  is  part  of  the  grace  proper  to  baptism,  is  a  work 
which  we  are  constantly  to  experience  through  life,  till  the  sin 


1  Luther  in  ra.  cap,  ad  OaUU,  Tom.  v.  p.  370. 
s  Catechi$mu$  Afajor,  Tom.  v.  p.  657. 
»  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  «  Ibid. 

«  Ibid,  p.  638.  f  Ibid  p.  639.  •  Ibid. 
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be  altogether  abolished,  and  we  rise  and  reign  with  Christ'. 
^This  life  therefore  is  a  perpetual  spiritual  baptism,  till  we 
die'.'  '  Baptism  is  the  deluge  of  grace ;  as  Noah's  deluge  was 
the  deluge  of  wrath^^  Baptism  does  not  take  awaj  sin.  '  But 
in  it  Ood  makes  a  covenant  with  you.'  *  Immediately  from  your 
baptism,  God  begins  to  renew  you.  He  bestows  on  you  His 
Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  begins  immediately  to  mortify  your  nature 
and  sins,  and  so  to  prepare  you  for  death  and  resurrection/ 
*-  God  pledges  Himself  not  to  impute  to  you  the  remains  of  sin, 
which  still  cleave  to  you,  nor  to  condemn  you  on  their  account  V 
A  baptized  person  may  therefore  humbly  say:  ^I  know  my 
works  to  be  impure  and  defiled;  but  I  am  baptized,  and  I 
know  that  God,  who  cannot  lie,  has  bound  Himself  to  me  in 
baptism,  not  to  impute  ray  sins  to  me,  but  rather  to  mortify 
them  in  rae  and  abolish  them^.'  All  this,  however,  on  Ood^s 
part,  Luther  considers  to  involve  a  corresponding  obligation  on 
ours,  to  use  the  grace  so  assured  to  us,  and  to  mortify  by  its 
help  the  deeds  of  the  body*. 

Zuin^ius  took  a  view  the  exact  opposite  to  Luther's,  on  this 
Sacrament,  as  on  Sacraments  in  general.  He  begins  by  stating, 
that  almost  all,  whoever  went  before  him,  from  the  very  times 
of  the  Apostles,  have  erred  concerning  baptism^.    He  states  his 


1  PrcefcU.  in  Epist,  ad  Romanes,  Tom.  v.  p.  100. 
*  De  Sacramento  Baptism,  Tom.  i.  p.  72. 
»  Ibid,  p.  72.  *  Ibid,  p.  74.  «  Ibid. 

6  Ibid.  p.  73.  Melancthon  speaks  exactly  like  Luther :  *  Quod  Deus 
approbat  baptismum  panrulorum,  hoc  ostendit,  quod  Deus  dat  Spiritum 
Sanctum  sic  baptizatis.' — Melancth.  Opp,  Tom.  i.  p.  61. 

*  Sentimus  eos  (h.  e.  parnilos)  in  baptismo  fieri  filios  Dei,  accipere 
Spiritam  Sanctum,  et  manere  in  gratia  tamdiu,  quoad  non  effundant 
earn  peccatb  actualibus  ea  state,  quae  jam  dicitur  rationis  compos.' — 
Tom.  IV.  p.  664.  See  Bethell,  On  Regeneration,  p.  166;  Laurence, 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on  Baptism.  Third  edit.  p.  89. 

f  '  Illud  mihi  ingenue  circa  libri  initium  dicendum  est :  fere  omnoe 
eos,  quotquot  ab  ipsis  Apostolorum  temporibus  de  baptismo  scribere 
instituenmt,  non  in  paucis  (quod  pace  omnium  hominum  dictum  esse 
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own  opinion  to  be,  that  a  person,  who  is  signed  by  the  sign 
of  baptism,  promises  that  he  will  be  a  hearer  and  disciple  of 
Ood,  and  that  he  will  obej  His  laws.  '  If/  he  says,  *  the  Sacra- 
ments were  the  things  they  signified,  then  could  they  not  be 
signs.  For  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  cannot  be  the 
same.  Baptism  therefore  is  the  sigfi  which  binds  and  initiates 
us  to  Jesus  Christ^'  External  baptism  with  water  contributes 
nothing  to  the  washing  away  of  sin'.  To  get  rid  of  a  difficulty, 
which  naturally  presented  itself,  he  says,  that  *  Original  sin  does 
not  deserve  damnation,  if  a  person  have  believing  parents  .... 
Original  sin  is  a  disease,  which  yet  is  not  blameworthy  in  itself, 
nor  can  bring  with  it  the  pain  of  damnation ....  until  a  person, 
corrupted  by  its  contagion,  transgresses  God's  law ;  which  then 
mostly  happens  when  he  sees  and  understands  that  law'.** 
Accordingly  he  argues  for  the  undoubted  salvation  of  infants, 
baptized  or  unbaptized^ 

Calvin,  in  his  general  view  of  Sacraments,  was  in  accord 
neither  with  Luther  nor  Zuinglius.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
define  his  doctrine  of  baptism.  Inconsistency  is  very  little  his 
character ;  yet  on  baptism  he  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  himself.  His  peculiar  predestinarian  system 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  believe  that  infants  received  grace ; 
because,  according  to  him,  grace  given  was  always  efiectual,  not 
to  be  resisted,  never  to  be  lost.     Yet  his  sacramental  system 


velim)  a  scope  aberraviBse.' — ZoingliuB,  De  BapU$mo,  Oper.  pan   2, 
Tigor.  1681,  Tom.  i.  fol.  60. 
1  Ibid. 

*  '  Eztemus  baptismus  ergo  qui  aqua  comtat,  ad  peccatorum  ablu- 
tionem  nilul  fiicit.' — Ibid,  fol.  71. 

s  'Peccatom  ergo  originale  damnationem  non  meretur,  si  mode  quis 
parentes  fideles  nactus  fiierit ....  Unde  colligimus  peccatum  originale 
morbum  qoidem  esse,  qui  tamen  per  se  culpabilis  non  est,  nee  damna- 
tionis  poenam  inferre  potest ....  donee  homo  contagione  hao  cormptus 
legem  Domini  transgreditur,  quod  tum  demum  fieri  consueyit,  cum  l^em 
sibi  positam  videt  et  intelligit.' — Tom.  i.  fol.  90. 

*  Ck>mpare  his  De  PeeecUo  Originali  Deelaratiot  Tom.  i.  fol.  116,  seq. 
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led  him  to  teach  that  Saoramenta  were  eflfbctoal  means  of 
grace,  by  which  God  acted  on  the  recipient,  unleea  the  recipient 
opposed  an  impenitent  and  unbelieving  hearty  If  we  took  only 
his  famous  work,  the  InstiMea  (which  was  a  youthful  produo- 
tion,  but  from  the  general  principles  of  which  he  neyer  departed); 
we  might  think  his  views  of  baptism  scarcely  higher  than 
Zuingle^s.  He  argues  indeed,  against  the  Anabaptists,  that 
infants  must  be  proper  recipients  of  biq>tism,  because  they  can 
be  saved,  and  can  only  be  saved  by  being  regenerate;  and  there- 
fore they  must  be  fit  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  regeneration^. 
He  objects  to  the  statement,  that  baptism  is  a  mere  badge  or 
watchword  (iessera)^  whereby  Christians,  like  soldiers,  may  be 
distinguished  among  men^  Yet  he  seems  to  make  baptism 
little  more  than  a  figure  or  eiga  of  an  inward  blessing ;  not  a 
means  also,  whereby  that  blessing  may  be  conferred.  *  Bap- 
tism is  a  sign  of  our  initiation,  whereby  we  are  admitted  into 
ihe  society  of  the  Church ;  that,  being  grafted  into  Christ,  we 
may  be  counted  among  the  sons  of  God.  Moreover,  it  was 
given  us,  that  it  might  serve  for  our  faith  with  Him,  and  for 
our  confession  before  men^'  We  must  not  suppose  that  water 
can  wash  away  our  sins.  St.  Paul  connects  the  word  of  life 
and  baptism  of  water  together  (Eph.  v.  26) ;  signifying  that 
the  promise  of  our  ablution  and  sanctification  is  brought  by  the 
word,  and  sealed  by  baptism^.  Still,  he  says,  that  those,  who 
receive  baptism  with  a  right  faith,  perceive  the  efficacy  of 
Christ^s  death  in  mortifying  their  flesh,  and  of  His  resurrection 
in  renewal  of  the  Spirit;  as  the  branch  derives  nourishment 
from  the  stock  into  which  it  is  grafted  ^  Original  sin,  which 
of  itself  would  bring  certain  damnation,  is  by  no  means  abo« 
lished  by  baptism ;  but  the  elect  and  believers  are  assured  by 
baptism,  that  the  guilt  of  original  sin  will  not  condenm  them^. 
Ananias,  when  he  exhorted  Saul  to  '  arise,  and  be  baptized,  and 


1  Insttt,  vr.  xvi.  17.  «  nr.  xv.  1.  »  Ibid, 

*  lY.  XT.  2.  fi  lY,  XY.  6.  •  IV.  XT.  10. 
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wash  away  his  sins '  (Aots  xxii.  16),  did  not  mean  that,  in  bap- 
tism,  or  by  yirtue  of  baptism,  sms  were  remitted ;  but  that  by 
bi^tism  he  might  have  testimony  and  assurance  that  his  sins 
had  already  been  remitted  ^  As  regards  infants,  the  children 
of  fjEuthful  parents,  dying  before  the  age  of  reason,  are  certainly 
saved,  whether  baptized  or  not  baptized.  Therefore  the  chil- 
dren of  faithful  parents  are  not  baptized  that  they  may  then 
first  become  sons  of  Ood,  but  rather  are  by  a  solenm  sign  then 
received  into  the  Church,  because  by  virtue  of  the  promise  they 
already  belonged  to  the  body  of  Christ'.  He  denies,  that 
John  iii  5  has  any  reference  to  baptism^ :  and,  on  the  whole, 
seems  to  teach,  that  elect  children  (among  whom  are  all  chil- 
dren of  the  faithful  dying  before  the  age  of  reason)  receive  from 
Gk>d  the  grwae  of  remissicm  and  regeneration,  and  tiierefore  are 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  baptism;  the  effect  of  which  is  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  period  of  baptism,  but  endures  through- 
out life*. 

Here  then,  notwithstanding  some  difference  of  expression, 
and  a  material  difference  about  the  guilt  of  original  sin^  there 
is  no  considerable  disagreement  between  Calvin  and  Zuinglius 
on  the  grace  of  baptism.  I  do  not  know,  that  Calvin  ever 
retracted  any  of  the  opinions  which  he  thus  expressed.  I  will 
not  say  that  he  ever  materially  modified  them.  Perhaps  other 
expressions,  which  he  used  afterwards,  may  be  reconciled  with 
all  that  has  just  been  referred  to.     Yet  certainly,  in  some  of 


1  IntUt.  IV.  XV.  16. 

s  '  ITnde  sequitiir,  non  ideo  bi^>iizsri  fidelium  liberoi,  nt  filU  Dei 
tunc  primom  flant,  qni  ante  alien!  fuenmt  ab  ecclesia;  led  solenni 
potius  Bigno  ideo  recipi  in  ecdesiam,  quia  promiflsionis  beneiioio  jam  ante 
ad  Christi  Corpus  pertinebant' — ^iv.  xt.  22.  Comp.  Epist,  193. 

»  IV.  xri.  26. 

*  8ee  IV.  TV.  zvi.  pcutkn;  especially  xvi.  22,  xv.  3,  &c.  Oomp.  m. 
iii.  9. 

^  Zoinglins  held  that  original  sin  would  not  damn  any  in  whom 
it  had  not  broken  out  in  actual  sin.    Hence  that  all  infants,  dying  in 
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his  later  works,  he  speaks  maoh  more  favourably  of  the  grace  of 
baptism ;  as  though,  when  off  his  favourite  system,  he  were 
constrained,  by  the  evidence  of  Scripture,  to  attach  more  im- 
portance to  it.  In  the  Catechism,  which  he  composed  for  the 
children  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  (which  bears  date  a.o.  1545), 
he  teaches  it  to  be  <  certain,  that  pardon  of  sins  and  newness  of 
life  are  offered  to  us  in  baptism  ^'  It  is  possible  enough,  that 
this  Catechism  was  itself  designed  for  the  use  of  (presumed) 
elect  children.  It  must  therefore  be  read  with  some  allowance. 
Yet,  in  other  of  his  works,  somewhat  similar  statements  may 
be  found.  In  his  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(in  Acts  ii.  38),  he  says,  that  we  cannot  indeed  receive  miracu- 
lous gifts,  as  the  Apostles,  yet  the  promise,  '  Ye  shall  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  applies  to  all  ages  of  the  Church,  in  a  more 
exalted  sense  than  any  promise  of  mere  miraculous  gifts.  ^  To 
baptism  therefore  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  will  ever  be  annexed, 
unless  an  impediment  from  us  occurs'.'*  Again  he  says,  '  We 
must  take  notice,  that  no  mere  figure  is  proposed  to  us  in  bap- 
tism, but  that  an  exhibition  of  the  thing  signified  is  annexed  to 
it ;  for  God  never  fallaciously  promises,  but  reaUy  fulfils,  what 
he  signifies  by  figure.  But  then  again,  we  must  take  heed  not 
to  tie  God's  grace  to  the  Sacraments ;  for  the  administration 


infancy,  were  saved.  Calvin  held  that  it  was,  of  its  own  nature,  fraught 
with  damnation;  but  that,  in  the  case  of  elect  infants,  the  curse  was 
reversed. 

^  '  M.  Yerum,  annon  aliud  aquee  tribuis,  nisi  ut  ablutionis  tantum 
sit  fignra? 

'  P.  Sic  figuram  esse  sentio,  ut  simul  annexa  sit  Veritas.  Neque  enim, 
sua  nobis  dona  poUicendo,  nos  Deus  frustratur.  Proinde  et  peccatorum 
Toniam  et  vitee  novitatem  offerri  nobis  in  baptismo,  et  redpi  a  nobis 
certum  est. 

*  M.  Quomodo  per  baptismum  nobb  hsec  bona  conferuntur? 

*  P.  Quia  nisi  promissiones  illic  nobis  oblatas  respuendo  infructuosas 
reddimus,  vestimur  Christo,  Ej usque  Spiritu  donamur/ — Catechiimtu 
EcelmcB  Oenevensis,  J.  Calvino  Authore.  Calvini  Opuseula.  OenevsD.  1552. 

s  '  Baptismo  igitur  semper  annexa  erit  Spiritus  gratia,  nisi  a  nobis  im- 
pedimentum  occurrat.'— J.  Calvin.  ChmmerUar.  in  Act.  Apostol,  c.  u.  v.  38. 
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of  baptism  profits  nothing,  except  where  Ood  thinks  fit^'  In 
another  place,  after  bidding  us  direct  our  minds  in  baptism  not 
to  the  water,  but  to  Christ,  he  adds  ;  *  But  if  anj  one,  relying 
on  this,  should  make  baptism  a  mere  frigid  spectacle^  and  void 
of  all  grace  of  the  Spirit,  he  will  be  much  deceived'/  And 
again  he  tells  us,  that  in  Sacraments  the  sign  is  joined  with  the 
word;  and  then  there  is  grace  received  bj  the  faithful.  ^So 
Christ  breathed  on  His  Apostles.  Thej  received  not  only  the 
breathing,  but  the  Spirit  too.  Why!  Because  of  Christy's 
promise.  So  in  baptism,  we  put  on  Christ,  are  washed  with 
His  Blood ;  our  old  man  is  crucified,  and  6od'*s  righteousness 
reigns  in  us....  Whence  so  great  a  power,  but  from  Christ's 
promise,  who  efibcts  and  makes  good  by  His  Spirit  what  He 
witnesses  by  His  word'?' 

Notwithstanding  these  statements,  which  are  certainly  very 
difierent  from  those  of  Zuingle,  it  is  probable  that  Calvin 
limited  the  reception  of  sacramental  grace  to  the  elect.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  not  always  consistent  on  this 
head;  yet  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  did  believe 
some  grace  to  be  promised  in  baptism.  But  then  God's  pro- 
mises he  limited  to  the  elect  Hence  he  probably  believed,  that 
itte  elect  received  an  accomplishment  of  these  promises,  and 
therefore  remission  of  sins,  and  God's  Spirit  in  baptism;  but 
that  the  non-elect  received  the  sign  only,  without  the  grace  ^. 

The  followers  of  Calvin  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
purely  Zuinglian  in  their  views  of  baptism :  not  indeed  all  pre- 


1  Ibid,  in  c.  xxil.  16.  «  Ibid,  in  c.  xi.  16. 

'  'Flat  Christus  in  Apostoloe:  hi  non  flatom  mode,  sed  Spiritam 
quoque  recipiunt.  Cur?  nisi  quia  illis  Christus  promittit?  Similiter  in 
baptismo  Christum  induimus,  abloimur  Ejus  sanguine,  cmcifigitor  vetus 
homo  noster,  ut  regnet  in  nobis  Dei  justitia.  In  sacra  Coena  spiritualiter 
Christi  Came  et  SaDguine  pasoimur.  Undo  tanta  vis,  nisi  ex  Christ! 
promissione,  qui  Spiritu  suo  efficit  ac  prcestat,  quod  verbo  testator.' — 
J.  Calv.  in  Johann,  c.  xx.  22. 

^  *  Neque  enim  quicquam  prodest  externa  baptismi  administratio,  nx$% 
u5t  ita  Deo  vimm  ut,' — In  Act,  Apostol,  xxii.  16. 
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destinarianB  sinoo  Calvin's  time ;  but  those  who  have  expressly 
adopted  Calvin's  predestinarianism.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
Arminians,  who  sprang  from  the  Calvinists^  though  on  one  point 
at  least  widely  separated  from  them,  not  only  agreed  with 
them  in  their  Zuinglian  view  of  baptism,  but  far  more  decidedly 
repudiated  baptismal  grace  than  the  Calvinists  themselves,  call- 
ing baptism  by  the  name  to  which  Calvin  had  specially  ob- 
jected, a  mere  watchword,  or  badge  of  profession  (Uiseray. 

Our  own  English  reformers  seem  to  speak  very  strongly  and 
plainly.  It  has  been  said  of  late,  that  it  is  impossible  they 
could  hold  the  doctrine,  that  infants  uniformly  receive  remission 
of  sins  and  the  assured  help  of  Ood's  Spirit  in  baptism,  because 
they  were  all  Calvinists.  It  cannot  be  meant  that  they  were,  in 
all  respects,  followers  of  Calvin :  for  such  an  assertion  would  be 
obviously  and  notoriously  untrue.  The  statement  probably  im- 
plies no  more,  than  that  they  were  predestinarians,  i.e.  believers 
in  an  absolute  and  irrespective  predestination  of  individuals  to 
eternal  glory.  There  is  very  slight,  if  any,  foundation  even 
for  this.  Yet  allowing  it  to  be  true ;  it  is  by  no  means  a  con- 
sequence, that  Cranmer  and  Ridley  must  have  followed  out  to 
its  natural  conclusions  this  doctrine  of  irrespective  decrees. 
Calvin  did,  no  doubt;  though  even  he  appears  to  have  had 
some  misgivings  about  baptism.  But  much  greater  men  than 
Calvin  held  the  same  doctrine  of  irrespective  personal  election 
to  glory,  but  did  not  follow  it  out  to  what  may  seem  its  inevit- 
able consequences — for  instance,  St.  Augustine  and  Luther; 
though  the  latter  appears  ultimately  to  have  shunned  all  discus- 
sions on  predestination.  If  the  English  reformers  were  abso- 
lute predestinarians,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  took  Augus- 
iine'B,  not  Calvin^s  view.     Now  Augustine^  as  has  been  shewn, 


1  *  BaptismuB  ritus  est,  quo  fideles  tanqnam  sacra  tessera  confirmantur 
de  gratiosa  Dei  erga  ipsos  yoluntate.'— Limborch.  ThsoL  Lib.  iv.  o.  67,  $  5. 

*  Baptisroum  non  esse  laTacrum  regenerationis  satis  ....  constare 
potest.' — Ibid,  §  10.     See  Bishop  Bethell,  p.  171,  seq. 
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did  not  in  any  way  influence  his  bi^tifimal  doctrines.  There 
can  therefore  be  no  propriety  in  disposing  at  once  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Anglican  reformers,  by  saying  they  were  predestinarians, 
and  that  they  therefore  could  not  but  have  coincided  with 
Calvin  on  baptism. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  Cranmer  and  Ridley  must  be  our  great 
autiiorities,  because  they  were  the  chief  compilers  both  of  the 
Articles  and  the  Liturgy.  It  was  their  genius  which  directed 
the  Reformation,  and  their  spirit  which  is  infused  into  its 
formularies* 

Cranmer,  in  1548,  published  his  Catechism,  translated  and 
modified  from  the  Latin  of  a  Lutheran  divine,  Justus  Jonas. 
In  that  Catechkm,  the  statements  are  remarkably  like  Luther's. 
It  is  said,  that  ^  without  the  word  of  God  water  is  water,  and 
not  baptism ;  but  when  the  word  of  the  living  God  is  joined 
to  the  water,  then  it  is  baptism,  and  water  of  wonderful  whole- 
someness,  and  the  bath  of  regeneration,  as  St.  Paul  writeth^* 
Again, '  We  ought  not  to  have  an  eye  only  to  the  water,  but 
to  God  rather,  which  did  ordain  the  baptism  of  water,  and 
conunanded  it  to  be  done  in  his  name.  For  He  is  Almighty, 
and  able  to  work  in  us  by  bi^tism  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and 
all  those  wonderful  effects  and  operations,  for  the  which  He 
ordained  the  same,  though  man's  reason  is  not  able  to  conceive 
ihe  same.  Therefore,  consider,  good  children,  the  great  trea- 
sures and  benefits,  whereof  Gk>d  maketh  us  partakers,  when  we 
are  baptized,  which  be  these.  The  first  is,  that  in  baptism  our 
sins  be  forgiven  us,  as  St.  Peter  witnesseth.  Let  every  one  of 
you  be  baptized  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  The  second  is, 
that  the  Holy  CUiost  is  given  us ... .  according  to  this  saying 
of  St.  Peter,  Let  every  one  of  you  be  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  then  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  third  is,  that  by  baptism  the  whole  righteousness  of  Christ 


1  Cranmer's  Catechism,  pp.  191,  192. 
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is  given  us ... .  Fourthly,  by  baptiBm  we  die  with  Christ  \'  It 
is  then  said,  that  before  baptism  we  cannot  have  peace  or  quiet- 
ness of  conscience.  *  But>  after  our  sins  in  baptism  be  forgiven 
us,  and  we  believe  the  promise  of  God,  and  so  by  our  faith  be 
justified,  then  our  consciences  be  quieted'.^  A  sinner  that  is 
not  baptized,  ^  although  he  had  the  Holy  Ghost  to  this  efiect  to 
help  him  to  fight  against  sin,  yet  oftentimes  he  is  overcome  and 
falleth  into  sin  ... .  But  when  in  baptism  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  is  given  and  imputed  to  him,  then  he  is  delivered  from 
all  those  perils.  For  he  knoweth  for  a  surety  that  he  hath  put 
upon  him  Christ,  and  that  his  weakness  and  imperfection  is 
covered  and  hid  with  the  perfect  righteousness  and  holiness  of 
Christ'.'  Once  more,  ^  The  second  birth  is  by  the  water  of 
baptism,  which  Paul  calls  the  bath  of  regeneration,  because  our 
sins  be  forgiven  us  in  baptism,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  poured 
into  us  as  God'*s  beloved  children  ^.^  '  He  that  is  baptized  may 
assuredly  say  thus,  I  am  not  now  in  the  wavering  opinion  that 
I  only  suppose  myself  to  be  a  Christian  man,  but  I  am  in  a 
sure  belief  that  I  am  made  a  Christian  man ;  for  I  know  for 
a  surety  that  I  am  baptized,  and  I  am  sure  also  that  baptism 

was  ordained  of  God and  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  witness  that 

he,  which  is  baptized,  hath  put  on  him  Christ  ^' 

So  completely  is  this  Luther^s  language,  that  similar  state- 
ments, word  for  word,  may  be  taken  from  all  parts  of  his 
writings.  But  it  nevertheless  appears  exactly  to  exhibit  the 
sentiments  of  Cranmer  who  adopted  it;  for  the  same  tone 
pervades  all  his  subsequent  writings ;  and  I  know  of  no  single 
contrary  statement,  though  I  have  carefully  read  and  noted  all 
his  remains,  with  special  reference  to  this  doctrine.  He  attri- 
butes no  holiness  to  the  water  itself^;  denies  the  grace  of 
baptism  to  those  who  come  feignedly,  'who  be  washed  with 


1  Cat.  p.  186.  «  Ibid.  p.  187.  »  Ibid,  pp.  188, 189. 

*  Ibid.  p.  182.  «  Ibid,  p.  184.  «  Works,  Vol  m.  p. 


490. 
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sacramental  water,  but  be  not  washed  with  the  Holy  Ohost,. 
and  clothed  with  Christ  ^.^  But  to  others  (mfants  or  worthily, 
receiving  adults)  he  teaches,  that  ^Through  baptism  in  this, 
world  the  body  is  washed  and  the  soul  is  washed :  the  body 
outwardly,  the  soul  inwardly ;  the  work  is  one' :'  and  that  Hhat 
doctrine  is  not  to  be  suffered  in  the  Church,  which  teacheth 
that  we  are  not  joined  to  Christ  by  baptism^/  *  In  baptism 
we  must  think  that  as  the  priest  putteth  his  hand  to  the  child 
outwardly,  and  washeth  him  with  water ;  so  must  we  think 
that  God  putteth  to  His  hand  inwardly,  and  washeth  the  infant 
with  His  Holy  Spirit,  and,  moreover,  that  Christ  Himself 
Cometh  down  upon  the  child,  and  apparelleth  him  with  His  owa 
self*.' 

His  great  friend  and  contemporary,  Bishop  Ridley,  oalls> 
baptism  by  the  name  of  'regeneration' ;'  says  that  'the  water 
in  baptism  is  sacramentally  changed  into  the  fountain  of  rege- 
neration* ;'  that  '  the  water  in  baptism  hath  grace  promised, 
and  by  that  grace  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given ;  not  that  grace  is 
included  in  water,  but  that  grace  cometh  by  water '^/ 

There  was  little  dispute  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  about  baptism.  Most  of  the  passages  above  cited 
occur  in  controversy  with  Romanist  divines,  and  it  is  truly 
remarkable  that  Cranmer,  instead  of  maintaining  lower  ground 
than  the  Romanists  on  baptismal  grace,  maintains  rather  higher 
ground;  for  the  Romanist  divines  were  inclined  to  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  baptism,  in  order  the  more  to  elevate  the 
importance  of  the  Communion^.     The  most  systematic  state- 


1  IhicL  Vol.  n.  p.  439.  See  also  Vol.  ra.  pp.  322,  323. 
«  Vol.  IV.  p.  39.  »  Ibid,  p.  42. 

^  Ibid.  Vol.  in.  p.  563.     See  also  Vol.  u.  pp.  802,  34;  m.  pp.  65, 
118,  171,  276,  490,  634,  563;  IV.  pp.  39 — 44,  66,  &0. 

6  Works,  Park.  Soc.  p.  67.  «  Ibid,  p.  12.  ^  Ibid,  p.  240. 

8  See  this  especially  in  the  'Disputation  with  Chedaey,'  Cranmer's 
Works,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  41,  42. 

Latimer  has  been  much  referred  to,  as  haTiDg  in  one  passage  denied 

VoL.n.  Dd 
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ments  are  to  be  found  in  Cranmer's  Catechism^  which,  as 
noticed  above»  uses  the  very  language  of  Luther.  Luther 
appears  exactly  to  hare  followed,  on  this  head,  his  great  master, 
St.  Augustine.  We  may  therefore  naturally  infer,  that  the 
sentiments  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  nearly  those  of  Augus- 
tine. Certain  it  is,  they  were  not  those  pf  Zuinglius  nor  of 
Calvin.  A  few  quotations  can  never  bring  out  the  full  force 
of  an  author's  meaning.  The  works  of  Cranmer  are  readily  to 
be  obtained.  In  the  notes  I  have  put  a  considerable  number  of 
references.  It  is  easy  to  turn  to  them,  and  each  reader  may 
convince  himself  whether  the  context  does  not  fully  bear  out 
the  impression  which  the  extracts  convey. 

If  from  the  reformers,  who  first  drew  up  our  services  and 
Articles,  we  turn  to  those  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  who 
adopted  and  slightly  modified  them,  we  shall  find  no  different 
language.  Jewel's  Apohgy  says  that  *  Baptism  is  the  Sacra- 
ment of  remission  of  sins  and  of  our  washing  in  the  Blood  of 
Chi*ist^'  'We  assert  that  Christ  exhibits  Himself  truly  present 
in  His  Sacraments ;  in  baptism,  that  we  may  put  Him  on*,'  &c. 
In  Nowell'^s  Oatechismy  a  work»  like  Jewel's  Apohpy,  to  be 
esteemed  semi-authoritative,  the  child  is  taught  thus:  ^ M. 
What  is  the  hidden  and  spiritual  grace  in  baptism!  A.  It 
is  twofold;  viz.  remission  of  sins  and  regeneration.... Jf.  You 
seem  to  make  the  water  only  a  certain  figure  of  divine  things  f 
J.  A  figure  indeed  it  is,  but  by  no  means  empty  and  fallacious; 
but  such,  that  to  it  the  verity  of  the  things  themselves  is  joined 


the  connexion  between  baptism  and  regeneration.  Archbp.  Laurence, 
(Doctrine  of  Church  of  England  on  BapHsm,  Third  edition,  pp.  43^-46) 
has  shewn  that  Latimer's  general  teaching  coincided  with  Cranmer's.  I 
hare  not  quoted  Bp.  Latimer,  because  there  is  nothing  to  connect  him 
with  the  drawing  up  either  of  the  Articles  or  the  Liturgy ;  and  therefore 
his  testimony  is  no  more  important  than  that  of  any  other  divine  of  the 
period. 

*  Judli  Apologia,  Enchirid.  Theolog,  p.  127. 

«  Jbid,  p.  129. 
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and  tied.  For  as  Ood  truly  offers  to  us  in  baptism  pardon  of 
sins  and  newness  of  life,  so  are  they  oertainly  received  by  us. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  God  would  mock  us  with 
vain  images!  M.  Do  we  then  receive  remission  of  sins  by 
mere  outward  washing  and  sprinkling?  A.  By  no  means! 
For  Christ  alone  washes  off  the  stains  of  our  souls  with  His 
own  Blood.  It  were  impious  to  attribute  this  honour  to  an 
outward  elements'  &c. 

If  we  pass  to  the  formularies  themselves,  we  may  begin 
with  the  Articles  agreed  on  between  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran 
divines  in  1538.  In  them  it  is  said,  that  *  in  baptism  remission 
of  sins  and  the  grace  of  Christ  is  offered  to  infants  and  adults 
....that  infants  in  baptism  attain  remission  of  sins  and  grace, 
and  become  children  of  God,  because  the  promise  of  grace  and 
life  eternal  extends  not  only  to  adults  but  also  to  infants.... 
But  because  infants  are  bom  with  original  sin,  they  need  re« 
mission  of  that  sin,  and  this  is  so  remitted  that  its  imputation 
is  taken  away.  Howbeit  the  corruption  of  natm*e  or  concupis* 
cence  remains  in  this  life,  although  it  begins  to  be  healed, 
because  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  in  infants,  is  efficacious  and 
cleanses  tbem^'  If  we  refer  to  the  Articles  of  1536,  the 
Bishops'  Booky  a.d.  1637,  and  the  King's  Book,  a.d.  1543,  we 
shall  find  them  all  agreeing  to  teach,  that  ^  infants  by  the  Sa- 
crament of  baptism  receive  remission  of  sins,  the  grace  and 
favour  of  God,  and  be  made  thereby  very  sons  and  children  of 


1  NoeUi  Ckttechismust  Enehirid.  Theolog,  pp.  314,  315 :  cf.  p.  321. 

s  <Et  quod  per  baptismom  offerantur  remiflsio  peccatorum  et  gratia 
Christi,  infantibus  et  adultis  • . . .  et  quod  infantes  per  baptismum  conse* 
quantur  remissionem  peccatorum  et  gratiam,  et  sint  filii  Dei,  quia  pro- 
missio  gratise  et  vitoe  setemes  pertinet  non  solum  ad  adultos,  sed  etiam  ad 
infantes. .  .  .  Quia  vero  infantes  nascnntur  cum  peccato  originis  habent 
opus  remissione  iUius  peccati,  et  illud  ita  remittitur  ut  reatus  tollatur, 
licet  comiptio  naturso  sen  concupiscentia  manet  in  bac  vita,  etsi  incipit 
sanari,  quia  Spiritus  Sanctus  in  ipsis  etiam  infantibus  est  efficax  et  eos 
mundat/ — See  Cranmer's  Worhs^  Vol.  it.  pp.  279,  280. 
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Qod^:'  that  Hhe  efibot  and  virtue  of  thus  Sacrament  is  forgive- 
nesB  of  sins  and  grace  of  the  Holy  Ohost*  ^  that  infants, '  being 
offered  in  the  faith  of  the  Church,  receive  forgiveness  of  their 
sins,  and  such  grace  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  that,  if  they  die  in  the 
state  of  their  infancy,  they  shall  thereby  undoubtedly  be  saved^' 

The  First  Book  of  Homilies  is  the  earliest  public  document 
of  the  reign  of  Edw.  VI.  In  the  *  Homily  of  Salvation'  (Part  I.) 
it  is  stated,  Hhat  infants,  being  baptized  and  dying  in  their 
infancy,  are  by  this  sacrifice  washed  from  their  sins,  brought  to 
God's  favour,  and  made  His  children,  and  inheritors  of  His  king- 
dom of  heaven :'  and  that  ^  we  must  trust  only  in  Ood's  mercy 
and  the  sacrifice. ..offered  on  the  cross,  to  obtain  thereby  God's 
grace  and  remission,  as  well  of  our  original  sin  in  baptism,  as 
6f  all  actual  sin  committed  after  our  baptism,  if  we  truly  repent.* 

The  Second  Book  of  Homilies  was  not  published  tiH  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  yet  it  now  is  united  with  the  First ;  and 
we  may  therefore  quote  them  together.  In  a  former  Article 
we  saw  that  baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  were  de-i 
scribed  as  the  two  Sacraments  having  *  visible  signs,  whereunto 
is  annexed  the  promise  of  free  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  of 
our  holiness  and  joining  in  Christ^'  The  *  Homily  of  r^Muring 
of  Churches*  says  of  the  Church,  that  '  The  fountain  of  our 
regeneration  is  there  presented  unto  us.'  The  *•  Homily  of  the 
Passion,'  that  *  We  be  therefore  washed  in  our  baptism  from 
the  filthiness  of  sin,  that  we  should  live  afterward  in  the  pure« 
ness  of  life.' 

The  next  authoritative  document,  after  the  First  Book  of 
Homilies,  was  the  First  Service  Book  of  Edw.  VI.  This  was 
compiled  in  the  same  year  (1548)  that  Cranmer*s  Catechism 
was  put  forth.    The  Baptismal  Service  in  that  book  differs  from 


1  Formularies  in  the  Beign  of  Henry  VIII.  pp.  xix.  7,  93. 
a  Ihid,  p.  263.  «  Ibid.  p.  254. 

*  Horn,  of  Common  Prayer  and  Sacramente. 
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our  present  service  for  infant  baptism,  in  that  the  latter  lacks 
some  of  the  ceremonies  which  were  retained  in  the  former. 
The  doctrinal  statements  (if  prayers  can  be  said  to  contain 
statements)  are  the  same.  It  is,  however,  deflirable  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  these  till  the  last.  Yet  one  portion  of  the 
First  Service  Book  we  must  not  omit.  It  is  the  Catechism. 
Here  we  have  drawn  up  by  Cranmer  (and  set  forth  in  the  same 
year  with  his  larger  Catechism  already  cited)  all  the  portion  of 
our  present  Church  Catechism,  down  to  the  end  of  the  Lord'*s 
Prayer.  The  latter  part,  concerning  the  Sacraments,  was  not 
added  till  after  the  Hampton  Court  Controversy,  in  the  reign 
of^  James  I.,  more  than  fifty  years  later.  The  teaching  in  the 
earliest  questions,  however,  was,  as  it  ^ill  continues :  *  Who 
gave  you  that  name !  My  godfathers  and  godmothers  in  my 
baptism,  wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of 
Ood,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  The  child  is 
taught  to  call  this  *  a  state  of  salvation/  and  to  speak  of  hinif- 
self  as  <  sanctified  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost,^  like  *  all  the  elect 
people  of  God.' 

Immediately  before  the  Catechism  in  the  First  Service  Book 
there  is  a  rubric,  which  now  stands  in  the  Baptismal  Service,  to 
the  following  purport :  *  It  is  certain  by  God's  word,  that  chil«- 
^ren  being  baptized,  if  they  depart  out  of  this  life  in  their  in- 
fancy, are  undoubtedly  saved  ^'  These  were  the  principal  public 
documents  put  forth  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  in  which 
baptism  is  treated  of,  with  the  exception  of  the  Articles,  and 
the  services  for  Infant  Baptism.  Let  us  then  next  take  the 
Articles.    These  were  published  a.d.  1662,  four  years  after  the 


1  Archbishop  Laurisnce  (Doctrine  of  Church  of  England  on  Baptttm, 
p.  98)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  BefomuUio  Legume  a  document  drawn 
up  by  Cranmer,  which  most  satisfactorily  shews  that  the  English  re- 
formers by  no  means  iodopted  the  opinions  of  the  later  fathers  and  of 
the  schoolmen,  tiiat  all  unbaptized  infants  muiBt  inevitably  perish.  '  Quod 
.longe  secus  habere  judicamus,'  are  the  words  tised. 
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First  Service  Book  and  Cranmer*8  Catechism,  and  the  same 
year  as  the  Second  Service  Book.  Those  Articles,  which  treat 
on  baptism,  were  not  altered  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Besides  the  Article  on  baptism  itself,  one  or  two  expres- 
sions occar  in  the  earlier  Articles.  Thus,  in  that  on  original 
sin  (now  the  IXth),  we  read  in  the  English,  '  although  there 
is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized.' 
In  the  Latin  the  word  rendered  *  baptized^  is  renatisy  'bom 
again.^  And  the  Article  '  Of  Christ  alone  without  sin'  (now 
the  X Vth),  says :  '  All  we  the  rest,  although  baptized  and  bom 
again  in  Christ.'  In  both  these  there  appears  an  identification 
of  baptism  and  regeneration. 

To  proceed  to  our  present  Article,  the  XXVIIth.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  any  exact  model  on  which  it  is  framed.  It 
bears  little  resemblance  to  any  former  Article,  in  any  other 
confession,  either  English  or  foreign.  It  is  evidently  penned 
with  considerable  caution.  It  begins  with  a  denial  of  the  Zuin« 
glian  notion,  that  'baptism  is  a  mere  sign  of  profession  or 
mark  of  difference.'  It  continues,  that  it  is  '  a  sign  of  r^ene« 
ration  or  new  birth.'  So  far,  however,  its  statement  is  not 
much  more  than  Zuinglius'.  But  then  it  adds,  *  tehergby,  as  by 
an  instrument^  they,  who  receive  baptism  rightly,  are  grafted 
into  the  church ;  the  promises  of  forgiveness  of  sin  and  of  our 
adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  are  visibly 
siffned  and  secUed/  The  concluding  words  of  the  paragraph 
contain  considerable  difficulty.  *  Faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace 
increased  by  virtue  of  prayer  to  God,'  vi  inwcationis  Dei.  The 
Latin  and  the  English  do  not  correspond,  and  appear  to  coUi- 
vey  different  ideas.  The  former  would  indicate,  that  the  invo- 
cation of  God,  which  accompanies  the  act  of  baptism,  confirms 
faith  and  increases  grace.  The  latter  would  imply,  that  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation  might,  over  and  above  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  be  blessed  to  the  recipient's  soul:  so  that, 
whereas  he  might  receive  grace  by  Code's  appointment,  whether 
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prayer  accompanied  baptism  or  not ;  yet  the  addition  of  prayer 
was  calculated  to  bring  down  more  grace  and  to  confirm  faith. 
Whence  the  confusion  sprang,  if  such  it  were,  it  may  be  hard 
to  say.  The  Latin  and  English  have  both  authority ;  but  one 
does  not  explain  the  other.  Perhaps  they  rather  supply,  than 
explain  each  other. 

The  Articles  then  speak  the  same  language  as  the  other 
formularies  of  our  Church  on  the  subject  of  baptismal  grace. 
Yet  it  has  been  truly  observed,  that  the  Article,  which  ex- 
pressly treats  of  baptism,  speaks  less  distinctly  than  any  other 
authorized  document,  and  is  more  easily  explained  away.  Why 
this  should  have  been  is  not  apparent.  The  primate,  and  his 
coadjutor  Ridley,  perpetually,  both  before  and  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Articles,  expressed  their  own  views  in  strong  and 
unmistakeable  language.  It  is  certain  that  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  general  were  not  more  disposed  to  Zuinglian  doctrines 
than  the  primate ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  rather  more  fa* 
vourable  to  Romanism  and  doctrines  verging  on  Romanism. 
The  Article  could  not  therefore  have  been  softened  to  please 
them.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  the  king  himself,  young  as 
he  was,  may  have  had  some  leaning  to  the  Swiss  reformers,  and 
that  to  please  him,  and  perhaps  to  satisfy  some  foreign  divines, 
a  certain  degree  of  ambiguity  may  have  been  admitted. 

We  must  remember,  that  the  office  for  Infant  Baptism  was 
put  out  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  Articles,  that  it  was 
enjoined  by  the  same  authority,  that  it  is  of  equal  obligation 
on  the  clergy,  and  of  still  greater  interest  to  the  laity  of  the 
Church.  Its  meaning  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  trouble  in 
the  present  century.  Yet,  if  fairly  considered,  its  sense  can 
scarcely  be  ambiguous. 

It  perhaps  would  be  conceded  that,  if  the  sentiments  of  the 
reformers  were  clearly  known  and  fully  established,  the  natural 
sense  of  the  service  would  be  no  longer  doubtful.  We  have 
had  copious  extracts  from  their  works ;  and  their  own  doctrine 
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has  been  given  in  their  own  words.  Most  of  their  statements 
mast  have  concerned  in/ant  baptism;  for  so  little  was  adult 
baptism  known  in  their  day,  that  no  office  for  adult  baptism 
was  appointed,  till  above  a  hundred  years'  after  them.  We 
know  that  they  speak  of  infants  as  regenerated  in  baptism. 
The  only  questions  which  can  occur  are  these:  Did  they 
believe  all  baptized  infants  to  be  regenerated,  or  only  some ! 
And,  if  so,  what  did  they  mean  by  regeneration  t 

A  considerable  number  of  men,  whose  piety  forbids  us  to 
doubt  their  honesty,  suppose  that  the  reformers  believed  ^om^, 
but  not  aUy  infants  to  be  regenerated  in  baptism.  Such  persons 
therefore  say,  that  the  well-known  strong  expressions  in  the 
baptismal  service  must  be  interpreted  with  some  reservation. 
They  adopt  the  notion  of  a  charitable  hjrpothesis.  The  Church 
charitably  hopes  that  a  particular  child  may  be  regenerate, 
and  therefore  fearlessly  expresses  its  conviction  that  he  is  rege- 
nerate. In  special  confirmation  of  this  theory,  they  adduce  the 
office  for  Adult  Baptism,  where  nearly  the  same  expressions  are 
used,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  regeneration  is 
bestowed ;  for  confessedly  to  adults  grace  is  given,  only  when 
there  is  sincerity  and  faith.  To  this  they  add  the  Burial  Service; 
where  we  give  God  thanks  for  taking  our  departed  brother  out 
of  this  world,  evidently  on  the  charitable  supposition  that  he  is 
fit  for  a  better. 

Now  it  is  quite  plain,  that  the  office  for  Adult  Baptism  cannot 
explain  the  office  for  Infant  Baptism;  for  this  reason.  The 
office  for  Adult  Baptism  was  not  drawn  up  till  a  hundred  years 
after  that  for  Infant  Baptism,  i.e.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
It  was  so  worded  as  to  be  as  like,  as  possible,  to  the  moi^ 
ancient  office  for  infants;  and  as  few  alterations  as  could  be 
w^re  adopted.  An  office  drawn  up  a.d.  1661  cannot  interpret 
one  drawn  up  in  1552.  Or  if  it  be  supposed,  that  the  bishops 
of  1661  were  likely  to  understand  the  language  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  1552  then  we  may  listen  to  their  explanation  of  the 
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office  for  Infant  Baptism,  the  strong  terms  of  which  were  ob- 
jected to  by  the  puritans.  *  Seeing/  say  these  very  bishops, 
who  compiled  the  office  of  Adult  Baptism,  '  that  6od*s  Sacra- 
ments have  their  effects,  where  the  receiver  doth  not  pcnere 
oUeeniy  put  any  bar  against  them  (which  children  cannot  do) ; 
we  may  say  in  faith  of  every  child  that  is  baptized,  that  it  is 
regenerated  by  Ood's  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  denial  of  it  tends  to 
anabaptism^,'  &c. 

The  Burial  Service  does  not  seem  a  case  in  point.  There 
is  there  no  positive  assertion  of  the  certainty  of  the  individual's 
bliss,  as  there  is  of  the  certainty  of  the  infant's  regeneration  in 
the  baptismal  service.  Concerning  the  individual,  we  indeed 
give  thanks  that  God  has  *  been  pleased  to  deliver  him  from  the 
miseries  of  this  sinful  world.'  But,  as  regards  his  resting  in 
Christ,  we  only  say,  'as  our  hope  is  this  our  brother  doth.' 
The  expression,  *  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 
'eternal  life,^  is  a  general  proposition,  affecting  all  men,  and  not 
specially  the  individual.  The  very  words  then  of  the  Burial 
Service  express  plainly  a  charitable  and  comfortable  hcpe.  Those 
of  the  baptismal  service,  on  the  contrary,  contain  a  positive 
assertion,  and  a  consequent  thanksgiving.  The  one  therefore 
cannot  explain  the  other. 

But  is  it  in  any  manner  likely  that  the  reformers  should 
have  intended  a  charitable  hope,  where  they  express  an  un^ 
doubting  confidence  t  The  belief,  that  some  were  regenerate  in 
baptism,  and  others  were  not,  was,  to  say  the  most  of  it,  a 
perfectly  new  notion  in  their  day.  The  fathers  believed  aU 
infants  to  be  regenerate;  so  did  the  schoolmen;  so  did  the 
whole  medieval  Church;  so  did  Luther  and  the  Lutherans. 
Zuingle  and  the  Zuinglians,  on  the  contrary,  believed  that  no 
one  was  regenerate  in  baptism ;  with  them  baptism  was  a  mere 
outward  sign.     With  Calvin  and  his  followers  originated  the 


1  Cardwell's  Hiat,  of  Con/erences,  p.  856. 
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idea,  that  the  elect  might  receive  grace,  but  the  non-elect  be 
left  unblessed,  in  the  Sacrament  of  baptism.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that,  early  in  their  career,  our  reformers  could  have  known 
nothing  of  this  theory.  It  was  not  until  late,  that  they  had 
any  connexion  whatever  with  the  Calvinistic  divines.  But  if, 
at  any  period  in  their  lives  they  obtained  from  Geneva  a  per- 
fectly new  light  on  the  subject  of  infuits  receiving  baptismal 
grace,  is  it  not  most  strange  that  their  writings  should  exhibit 
no  trace  of  thk!  From  1636  to  1555  we  have  their  docu- 
ments and  disputations.  The  same  tone  and  statem^ts,  con- 
cerning baptism  and  the  grace  of  baptism,  prevail  from  first  to 
last.  In  the  Articles  of  1536,  in  the  Bishops'  Book  of  1537, 
in  the  Articles  of  1538,  in  the  King's  Book  of  1543,  in  Cran- 
mer's  Catechism,  the  Baptismal  Service,  the  Church  Catechism 
of  1548,  in  the  Second  Service  Book  and  the  Articles  of  1552, 
in  the  Answer  to  Gardiner  1551,  and  the  Disputation  widi 
Chedsey  1554,  exactly  the  same  general  assertions  occur.  There 
is  nothing  said  about  all  infants,  still  less  is  anjrthing  said  about 
excluding  any.  Unworthy  adults  are  excluded,  but  infants 
never.  Is  it  not  most  probable,  that  the  utter  silence  con- 
cerning the  inclusion  of  all,  or  the  exclusion  of  some,  resulted 
from  the  fact,  that  Calvin's  theory,  which  is  not  very  apparent 
even  in  his  own  published  works,  had  never  been  brought  to 
their  notice !  that  they  therefore  used  the  ordinary  language  of 
those  who  went  before  them,  speaking  in  the  general  of  infants, 
as  the  subjects  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  not  caring  to  specify 
ally  because  not  dreaming  that  some  could  be  excluded  M    In 


^  It  will  be  remembered  that  Calvin's  difficulty  was  this.  Uib  theory 
was  that  grace  was  never  given  but  irresistibly,  and  once  given,  never  was 
withdrawn.  Hence,  if  given  to  an  infant,  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  renew 
his  nature,  and  save  his  soul.  Hence,  again,  if  grace  was  given  in  baptism, 
the  child  must  be  saved.  The  predestinarians  before  him  had  not  this 
idea.  Augustine,  and  probably  all  predestinarians  from  him  to  Calvin, 
held  that  grace  might  be  bestowed  but  not  profited  by.  Hence  God's 
Spirit  and  aid  might  be  given  to  an  infant,  but  he  never  grow  up 
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fact,  their  own  sentiments,  to  any  one  who  will  fairly  examine 
their  writings,  must  seem  plainly  to  have  been  these.  All  men, 
infants  as  well  as  elders,  are  subject  to  original  sin,  and  as  such, 
subject  to  the  wrath  of  God.  But  all  too  are  subjects  of  the 
redeeming  love  of  Ood.  He  would  have  all  to  be  saved.  He 
freely  offers  pardon  and  grace  to  alL  Thus,  even  of  unbaptized 
infants  we  may  hope,  that  they  shall  share  the  blessings  of  the 
atonement,  and  dying  in  infancy,  shall  be  saved  from  the  curse 
of  sin.  But  baptism  is  Code's  special  ordinance  for  bringing 
them  into  covenant  with  Him.  Of  those  infants  therefore,  who 
have  been  baptized,  we  do  not  hcpe^  but  we  knofc^  that,  as  they 
are  partaken  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  so  they  are  partakers  of 
the  assurance  of  pardon,  and  moreover  have  a  right  to  those 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  if  cultivated,  as  they  grow  up, 
will  surely  new-create  in  them  a  sanctified  nature,  mortifying 
and  destroying  their  old  and  corrupt  nature,  and  making  them 
sons  of  God  indeed.  Hence,  as  they  are  by  baptism  entitled  to 
regenerating  grace,  we  do  not  scruple  to  use  the  language  of 
Scripture  and  antiquity,  and  to  call  them  regenerate  in  baptism. 
Yet  we  do  not  thereby  intend  that  original  corruption  is 
quenched  in  them,  or  that  their  whole  moral  disposition  is 
changed;  but  only  that  they  are  new-bom  into  the  Church, 
that  their  sin  of  nature  is  not  imputed  to  them,  and  that  they 
have  an  assurance  of  that  spiritual  aid,  which,  if  not  hindered, 
will  renew,  convert,  and  restore  them. 

It  will  be  no  small  confirmation  to  the  belief,  that  this  was 
their  sentiment  concerning  baptism,  if  we  learn  that  the  model, 
on  which  their  baptismal  services  were  formed,  was  not  Calvi- 
nistic,  nor  Zuinglian,  but  Lt)theran.    Archbishop  Laurence  has 


the  holier  for  it,  because  he  resisted  and  quenched  the  Spirit ;  and  even 
if  he  were  renewed  at  first,  if  not  predestinated  to  perseyerance,  he 
might  fall  away.  Unless  it  can  be  prored  that  our  reformers  had  adopted 
Calyin's  theory  of  irresistible  grace  and  final  perseyerance,  it  cannot  he 
probable  that  they  should  entertain  his  difficulties  about  baptism. 
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shewn  that/ on  the  subject  of  our  formularies  in  general,  there 
was  much  correspondence  between  the  English  and  the  Lutheran 
divines  ^  But  it  has  been  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubty  that  the  sources  of  our  present  office  for  Infant  Baptism, 
were,  fin^,  the  Service  in  common  use  in  the  medieval  Church 
and  still  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  secondly^  a  formulary  adopted 
by  Luther  for  his  own  followers  in  Germany ;  thirdly,  a  Ser- 
vice composed  by  Melancthon  and  Bucer  for  the  use  of  thQ 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  which  was  itself  adapted  from  the  an-, 
cient  Liturgy  of  Nuremburg^  This  fact  directly  associates  our 
own  formularies  with  those,  first  of  the  ancient  Church,  secondly 
of  the  Lutheran  reformers.  The  parts  of  the  more  ancient 
services,  which  were  deemed  superstitious,  such  as  chrism  and 
exorcism,  were  omitted.  But  the  doctrine  involved  is  evidently 
the  same  as  that  held  by  Luther  and  Melancthon;  who,  it 
iias  been  seen,  followed  and  symbolized  with  St.  Augustine. 


1  See  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures,  pcusim. 
*  Appendix  to  Laurence's  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on  Bap^ 
tism. 
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Section  IV, 
INFANT  BAPTISM. 

SO  much  space  has  been  occupied  on  the  earlier  part  of  this 
Article,  that  the  latter  part  must  be  very  briefly  considered; 
especially  as  some  of  what  has  been  already  said  may  bear  on 
the  question  of  infant  baptism. 

We  have  already  traced  the  analogy  between  circumcision 
and  baptism.  The  latter  indeed  excels  the  former,  as  the  new 
covenant  excels  the  old ;  but  both  were  alike  initiatory  rites, 
the  means  of  entering  into  covenant  with  God,  and  the  seal  of 
that  covenant.  If  children  could  be  admitted  into  the  covenant 
of  works,  why  not,  a  fortiori,  into  the  covenant  of  grace?  If, 
before  they  knew  good  from  evil,  they  were  capable  of  being 
bound  by  an  obligation  to  do  good  and  to  renounce  evil,  and 
that  without  the  assurance  of  quickening  grace;  how  can  they 
be  incapable  of  admission  to  the  promises  of  pardon,  to  the 
offer  of  life  eternal,  to  the  mercy  and  love  of  Him,  *  who  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost!'  In  that  case,  the 
blessings  of  the  old  covenant,  instead  of  being  more  limited, 
must  have  been  more  extended  than  those  of  the  new ;  and  the 
Law  which  was  given  by  Moses  must  have  been  more  merciful 
than  the  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  The 
parallel  too  is  the  more  exact,  if  we  remember,  that  to  adults, 
circumcision  was  '  the  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith'  (Rom. 
iv.  11) ;  and  so  was  not  given  to  Abraham  till  he  had  believed. 
But  this  prerequisite  in  adults  was  no  prerequisite  in  infants. 
The  infant  children  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  converts  to 
Judaism,  were  all  circumcised,  though  they  could  have  no 
faith  to  qualify  them. 

We  saw,  in  a  former  Section,  that  not  only  circumcision, 
but  baptism,  was  practised  among  the  Jews ;  and  that,  when 
they  admitted  proselytes  into  their  communion,  they  not  only 
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circumcised  all  the  males,  but  baptized  all,  male  and  female, 
infant  and  adults  When  therefore  our  Lord  sent  out  His 
disciples  to  ^  make  proselytes  of  all  nations  by  baptizing  them^ 
[/ia9tjT€uaaT€  iravra  ra  eOytf^  jSaTrri^ovTey  avrov^^  Matt, 
xxviii.  19),  He  addressed  persons  who  had  been  ever  used  to 
the  mode  of  proselyting,  or  admitting  of  proselytes,  which  He 
commanded ;  and,  as  they  had  always  seen  infants  as  wdl  as 
adults  baptized  for  such  proselytism,  they  could  only  have  un* 
derstood  that  they  too  were  to  practise  infarU  baptism.  Unless 
therefore  there  were  a  special  bar  pat  upon  such  a  practice, 
our  Lord's  words  naturally  implied  that  the  practice  was  ac- 
cording to  His  will.  The  omission  to  specify  infants  is  only 
analogous  to  the  omission  of  commands  to  perform  other  obvious 
duties,  which  were  well  understood  before,  and  which  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity  took  naturally  for  granted. 

The  necessity  of  baptism  has  constantly  been  inferred  from 
our  Lord^s  declaration,  '  Except  a  man^  be  bom  of  watery  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God'  (John 
iii.  5).  But  the  same  supreme  authority  declared  too  concern- 
ing infants,  that  ^  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Ood'  (Mark  x.  14). 
If  so,  they  must  be  capable  of  baptism,  both  by  water  and  the 
Spirit.  Otherwise,  one  would  think,  they  cannot  be  capable  of 
entering  into  that  kingdom,  which  is  said  specially  to  appertain 
to  them.  The  whole  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  on  that  occasion 
when  infants  were  brought  to  Him,  seems  to  shew,  as  plainly  as 
possible,  the  propriety  of  infant  baptism.  If  young  children 
ought  to  be  brought  to  Chr^t,  and  He  has  peculiar  pleasure  in 
and  love  for  them ;  then  can  there  be  no  possible  reason  why 
we  should  keep  them  from  the  Sacrament  of  His  love.  It  may 
be  said,  that  we  thereby  bind  them,  without  their  own  consent; 


1  See  Lightfoot  on  Matt  ili. ;  Wall,  In/arU  Baptum,  Introductiox^ 
quoted  in  sect.  ii. 

8  tU,  any  one. 
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to  obligations,  which  they  might  be  unwilling  to  contract.  But 
every  human  being,  created  by  God,  and  redeemed  by  Christ,  is, 
baptized  or  unbaptized,  bound  to  bdieve,  to  love,  to  obey  Him ; 
and  hence^  whether  acknowledged  or  not,  the  obligation  exists. 
And,  moreover,  if  in  baptism  responsibility  is  undertaken,  far 
greater  is  the  blessing  than  the  responsibility :  for,  let  it  ever 
be  remembered,  that  it  is  admission  not  to  a  covenant  of  works 
and  to  a  bargain, '  This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live  C  but  that  it  is 
to  a  covenant  of  grace,  to  pardon,  and  mercy,  and  spiritual  aid, 
and  the  promise  of  eternal  life.  Great  therefore  are  the  bless- 
ings of  baptism ;  and,  though  of  course  there  are  consequent 
obligations,  yet  they  are  only  such  as,  more  or  less,  would  esust 
for  the  unbaptized. 

Agam,  the  statement  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents  are  holy  (1  Cor.  vii.  14),  is  fairly  alleged  as  a  proof 
that  Christians'  children  are  fit  recipients  of  the  first  Christian 
Sacrament.  The  other  Sacrament,  which  is  a  renewal  of  the 
covenant  made  in  the  first,  may  be  fitter  for  the  adult  and  in- 
telligent: but  there  can  be  nothing  to  keep  the  infant  from 
the  first.  If  it  be  said,  that  he  has  original  sin,  this,  so  far 
from  keeping  him  from  baptism,  is  his  very  reason  for  needing 
it.  For,  though  we  may  hope  that,  under  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God,  sin  will  not  be  imputed,  where  it  has  not  been 
actual  and  wilful,  yet  baptism  is  ^for  the  remission  of  sin^ 
(Mark  i.  4) ;  and  there  is  no  way,  but  baptism,  whereby  we 
can  place  the  infant  in  formal  covenant  with  God,  and  so  within 
the  terms  of  the  covenant,  and  having  the  asgurance  that  his 
sins  shall  not  be  imputed  to  him,  and  that,  if  he  go  hence,  his 
soul  shall  be  safe. 

The  words  of  St.  Peter,  again,  sound  much  like  an  encou- 
ragement to  bring  the  young  to  baptism.  For,  when  he  had 
exhorted  those,  who  asked  what  they  should  do,  to  be  '  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,^  and 
assured  them  that  then  they  should  '  receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;' 
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he  added,  '  For  the  promise  is  to  yon  and  to  your  children* 
(Acts  ii.  38,  39). 

Lastly,  though  it  is  true  that  we  read  nothing  of  infants 
being  baptized  by  any  of  the  Apostles,  it  being  on  every  account 
&r  more  likely  that  we  should  hear  of  the  baptism  of  adults ; 
yet  we  do  find  that  whole  households  were  baptized  by  them, 
in  more  oases  than  one  (Acts  xvi.  16,  53 ;  1  Cor.  i.  16) ;  and 
in  households  it  is  most  likely  that  there  must  have  been 
children. 

If  we  consult  the  records  of  antiquity,  we  shall  find  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  prevailed 
from  the  very  first.  Justin  Martyr  wrote  his  Second  Apology 
about  A.n.  148  (i.  e.  48  years  after  the  death  of  the  last^ 
Apostle).  He  there  speaks  of  persons,  60  and  70  years  old, 
who  had  been  made  disciples  to  Christ  in  their  infancy  ^  How 
can  infants  be  made  disciples  but  by  baptism !  And,  if  these 
had  been  baptized  in  their  infancy,  it  must  have  been  during 
the  lifetimes  of  the  Apostle  St.  John,  and  of  other  apostolic 
men.  Irenseus,  next  in  succession  to  Justin,  says:  'Christ 
came  to  save  all  by  Himself;  all,  that  is,  who  by  Him  are  re- 
generated to  God — infants  and  little  ones,  and  boys  and  youths 
and  old  men.  Therefore,  He  went  through  every  age,  beings 
made  an  infant  for  infants,  that  He  might  sanctify  infants','  &c. 
If  we  consider  that  Irenseus,  like  other  of  the  fathers,  com- 
monly calls  baptism  by  the  name  of  regeneration,  this  passage 
will  seem  conclusive  of  the  custom  and  doctrine  in  his  day. 

TertuUian  is  an  important,  though  unwilling  witness.  He 
shews  that,  in  his  day  (about  a  century  from  the  Apostles), 
the  custom  of  baptizing  infants  prevailed,  and  that  sponsors 


1  YToXXo/  Ttyti  KcH  iroWai  {(rjKoPTOvrai  koi  ipi^ofujKovTovrcUf  ol  €k  iratdttK 
iliaBrjTrvOria'aw  r^  Xpiar^,  S<l)dopoi  duifUvova-i, — Justin.  ApoL  II.  p.  62. 

^  'Omnes  venit  per  semetipsum  salvare;  omnes,  inquam,  qui  per 
Eum  renascuntur  in  Deum ;  infantes  et  panrulos,  et  puoros,  et  juvenes, 
et  Beniores,'  &a — ^Irenseus,  Lib.  li.  c.  89,  p.  160. 
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vrere  wont  to  answer  for  them;  but  he  himself  advooated  a 
delay  in  baptism ;  for  he  thought  the  innocent  age  of  infants 
could  scarcely  need  the  haste  of  bringing  them  to  baptism ;  he 
thought  also  that  sponsors  might,  from  death  or  other  causes, 
be  unable  to  fulfil  their  duties ;  and  he  considered  it  better  to 
seek  remission  of  rins  later  in  life,  when  temptations  were  less 
likely  to  make  men  fall  away^  This  was  his  own  reasoning 
against  the  custom  of  the  Church ;  shewing  what  that  custom 
of  the  Church,  against  which  he  reasoned,  was.  His  own  view 
arose  from  his  fear  of  the  heinousness  of  sin  after  baptism;  which 
we  have  already  considered. 

Origen,  a  few  years  later,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
custom  of  infant  baptism.  *  Infants,'  he  says,  *  are  baptized 
for  the  remission  of  sins :'  and  he  gives  the  reason,  that  *  none 
is  free  from  pollution,  though  his  life  be  but  of  one  day  on  the 
earth*.'  He  tells  us  also,  that  'the  Church  received  a  custom 
handed  down  from  the  Apostles,  to  give  baptism  even  to 
infants^'  Origen,  it  is  observed  by  Wall,  was  bom  about 
85  years  after  the  Apostles,  and  his  family  had  long  been 
Christian. 

The  next  father  of  note  is  Cyprian.  In  his  day  (circ.  a.d. 
950)  there  arose  a  question,  as  to  what  day  a  child  should  be 
baptized.  Fidus,  an  African  bishop,  wrote  to  him  to  inquire, 
whether  baptism,  like  circumcision,  should  be  always  deferred 
till  the  eighth  day ;  or  whether,  if  need  required,  it  might  be 
administered  at  once.  An  answer  was  returned  by  Cyprian 
and  a  council  of  sixty-six  bishops.  The  unanimous  judgment 
of  the  council  was,  that  there  was  no  need  of  such  delay,  for 
*  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  is  to  be  denied  to  none  that  is 


1  De  Baptigmo,  c.  18.  >  Origen.  in  Lue.  HomU.  xiv. 

'  'Pro  hoc  (i,e,  propter  peccatam  originiB)  Ecclesia  ab  Apostolis 
traditionem  suficepit  etiam  pamilis  baptismum  dare.' — Origen.  in  Epist. 
ad  Reman.  Lib.  v.  9. 

Vol.  II.  E  b 
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born^*  If  anything  oould  be  an  obstacle  to  persona  obtaining 
the  grace  of  baptism,  they  argue,  adults  would  rather  be  hin- 
dered by  their  grievous  sins.  But,  if  no  one  is  so  kept  from 
baptism,  how  much  less  infants,  who  have  no  sins,  but  such  as 
they  derived  by  inheritance  from  Adam'. 

The  foregoing  testimonies  all  occur  in  the  first  century  and 
a  half  from  the  Apostles.  It  would  be  easy,  but  in  this  brief 
sketch  it  is  unnecessary^  to  carry  the  chain  further  down.  For 
a  moment  we  may  notice  the  view  taken  by  Gregory  Nazianzen; 
as  it  seems  remarkable  and  indeed  unaccountable.  He  gives 
his  judgment,  that  in  case  of  danger  baptism  ought  to  be 
administered  without  delay;  but,  if  there  be  no  danger,  he 
advises  that  it  be  deferred  for  about  three  years'.  Why  de» 
ferred  at  all,  if  to  be  deferred  but  three  years,  he  does  not 
explain. 

That,  among  the  later  fathers,  baptism  was  not  so  univer* 
sally  administered  in  infancy  as  amongst  ourselves,  there  does 
indeed  seem  reason  to  conjecture.  The  great  potency,  which 
many  attached  to  it,  and  the  fear  of  the  contraction  of  heinous 
sin  after  it,  appear  to  have  induced  some  to  delay  its  adminis- 
tration.  Thus  Constantino  was  not  baptized  till  he  was  dying^. 
St.  Augustine,  though  his  mother  was  a  Christian,  did  not  re^ 
ceive  baptism  in  his  infancy.  He  himself  deplores  the  delay ; 
but  says,  it  was  owing  to  his  mother^s  fear  of  the  great  tempta- 
tions, which  seemed  impending  over  his  boyhood ;  to  which  she 
thought  it  better  *  to  expose  the  clay,  whence  her  son  might 
afterwards  be  moulded,  than  the  cast  when  made^/ 


^  *  Unirersi  potias  judicavimus  nulli  homini  nato  miserioordiam  Dei 
et  gratiam  denegandam.' — Cyprian.  Epist,  64  ad  Fidum. 

3  Ibid,  See  this  part  of  the  passage  quoted  under  Art.  IX.  YoL  I. 
p.  316,  note  1. 

*  Greg.  Naz.  Orat,  xl.  Tom.  i.  p.  658,  A. 
4  Euseb.  Vita  ConstanUn,  Lib.  iv.  c.  62. 
^  August.  Con/ess,  Lib.  i.  c.  II. 
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Such  instances,  resulting  from  peculiar  scruples,  are  no 
proofs,  that  the  custom  of  baptizing  in  infancy  did  not  prevail 
from  the  first.  Augustine  himself  clearly  asserts,  that  the 
Church  both  held  the  custom  and  believed  the  efficacy  of  infant 
baptism,  from  all  times,  and  so  universally  that  it  could  only 
have  received  it  from  the  Apostles  ^ 


1  De  Baptismo  c  Danatistas,  Lib.  rr.  c.  24,  Tom.  iz.  p.  140,  cited  in 
the  last  section. 
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ARTICLE  XXVIIL 


On  the  Lorcts  Supper. 


The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not 
only  a  Bign  of  the  lore  that  Chris- 
tians ought  to  haye  among  them- 
selyes  one  to  another ;  hut  rather  is 
a  Sacrament  of  our  Redemption  hy 
Ohrisfs  death:  insomuch  that  to 
such  as  lightly,  worthily,  and  with 
faith,  receive  the  same,  the  Bread 
which  we  hreak  is  a  partaking  of 
the  Body  of  Christ;  and  likewise 
the  Cup  of  Blessing  is  a  partaking 
of  the  Blood  of  Christ. 

Transuhstantiation  (or  the  change 
of  the  Buhstance  of  Bread  and  Wine) 
in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  cannot 
he  proyed  hy  holy  Writ;  hut  is 
repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of 
Scripture,  oyerthroweth  the  nature 
of  a  Sacrament,  and  hath  giyen 
occasion  to  many  superstitions. 

The  Body  of  Christ  is  giyen, 
taken,  and  eaten,  in  the  Supper, 
only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual 
manner.  And  the  mean,  wherehy 
the  Body  of  Christ  is  received  and 
eaten  in  the  Supper,  is  Faith. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not  hy  Christ's  ordi- 
nance reserved,  carried  ahout,  lifted 
up,  or  worshipped. 


De  Ccena  Domini 


CasNJL  Domini  non  est  tantum  sig- 
num  mutufld  henevolentin  Christia- 
norum  inter  sese,  verum  potius  est 
sacramentum  nostrso  per  mortem 
Christ!  redemptionis.  Atque  adeo, 
rite,  digne  et  cum  fide  sumentihus, 
panis  quem  frangimus  est  commu- 
nicatio  corporis  Christi:  similiter 
poculum  henedictionis  est  comma- 
nicatio  sanguinis  Christi. 

Panis  et  vini  transuhstantiatio 
in  Eucharistia  ex  sacris  Uteris  pro- 
hari  non  potest ;  sed  apertis  Scrip- 
turse  verhis  adversatur,  sacramenti 
naturam  evertit  et  multarum  super- 
stitionum  dedit  occasionem. 

Corpus  Christi  datur,  accipitur 
et  manducatur  in  Ccena  tantum 
ccelesti  et  spirituali  ratione.  Me- 
dium autem,  quo  Corpus  Christi 
accipitur  ot  manducatur  in  Coena» 
fides  est. 

Sacramentum  Eucharistice  ez 
institutione  Christi  non  servahatur, 
circumferehatur,  elevahatur,  neo 
adorahatur. 


Section  I. 
HISTORY. 

THIS  Article  treats  generally  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  more 
especially  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  that  Sacrament,  and 
of  the  mode  in  which  He  is  received  there.    On  this  mysterious 
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doctrine  there  have  been  four  principal  opinions ;  1  Transub- 
Btantiation;  2  Consubstantiation ;  3  The  real  spiritual  pre* 
sence ;   4  The  denial  of  any  special  presence  altogether. 

1  Transubstantiation  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Home.  As  stated  by  the  school-authors  and  other  more  subtle 
reasoners  among  them,  it  means,  that,  in  the  Eucharist,  after 
the  words  of  consecration,  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  is 
converted  into  the  substance  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wine  into  the  substance  of  His  Blood :  so  that  the 
bread  and  wine  no  longer  remain,  but  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  are  substituted  in  their  places.  This,  however,  is  said 
to  be  true  only  of  the  substtMce^  not  of  the  accidents.  The 
accidents,  (such  as  colour,  shape,  taste,  smell,  consistence,  &c.) 
all  remain  unchanged.  The  substance,  which  is  interior  to,  and 
not  necessarily  dependent  on  these  external  accidents,  is  that 
which  is  converted.  Yet  we  are  not  to  call  it  a  mere  spiritual 
change  (though  some  of  their  writers  have  allowed  even  this)  ; 
but  the  change  is  a  real  and  miraculous  conversion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  very  Body  of  Christ, 
which  was  bom  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  crucified  on  Calvary. 

2  Consubstantiation  is  considered  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
Luther  and  the  Lutherans.  It  difiers  from  Transubstantiation, 
in  that  it  does  not  imply  a  change  in  the  substance  of  the 
elements.  Those,  who  hold  this  doctrine,  teach  that  the  bread 
remains  bread,  and  the  wine  remains  wine ;  but  that  with,  and 
by  means  of  the  consecrated  elements,  the  true,  natural  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  are  communicated  to  the  recipients. 

3  The  doctrine  of  a  real,  spiritual  presence  is  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  English  Church,  and  was  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and 
of  many  foreign  reformers.  It  teaches  that  Christ  is  really 
received  by  faithful  communicants  in  the  Lord's  Supper :  but 
that  there  is  no  gross  or  carnal,  but  only  a  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly presence  there ;  not  the  less  real,  however,  for  being  spi- 
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ritual.  It  teaches  therefore^  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
received  naturally ;  but  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  re- 
ceived spiritually.  '  The  result  of  which  doctrine  is  this :  it  is 
bread,  and  it  is  Christ's  Body.  It  is  bread  in  substanoOf  Christ 
in  the  Sacrament ;  and  Christ  is  as  really  given  to  all  that  are 
truly  disposed,  as  the  symbols  are :  each  as  they  can ;  Christ  as 
Christ  can  be  given ;  the  bread  and  the  wine  as  they  can ;  and 
to  the  same  real  purposes  to  which  they  were  designed;  and 
Christ  does  as  really  nourish  and  sanctify  the  soul,  as  the  ele- 
ments the  body^' 

4  The  fourth  opinion  is  that  of  Zuinglius,  who  taught 
that  the  Eucharist  is  a  bare  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  mere  symbols  and 
tokens  to  remind  us  of  His  Body  and  Blood. 

The  subject,  on  which  we  are  entering,  is  one  which  has 
produced  folios  of  controversy ;  alas !  what  should  have  heem  for 
our  peace,  becoming  to  us  an  occasion  of  faUing.  But  a  brief 
view  is  all  that  is  here  possible. 

When  we  consider  the  language  of  the  fathers,  one  or  two 
cautions  are  necessary.  Of  course,  their  words  were  not  mea- 
sured and  guarded,  as  ours  have  been  in  our  times  of  trouble. 
Their  writings  are  often  rhetorical,  that  we  say  not  sometimes 
turgid.  They  treat  such  questions  as  these  practically,  not 
argumentatirely.  Now  in  such  writings,  it  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  tell  the  exact  intention  of  the  writer,  when  subsequent 
ages  have  drawn  subtle  distinctions. 

Thus  much  we  must  premise  as  unquestionable.  The  whole, 
primitive  Church  evidently  believed  in  a  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Euchatist.  All  spoke  of  feeding  there  on  Christ ;  eating 
His  Body  and  drinking  His  Blood.  But  then,  was  it  a  spiritual 
presence,  or  a  carnal  presence !  Did  they  teach  a  carnal  eating 
and  drinking  of  Christ's  natural  Flesh  and  Blood !  or  did  they 


^  Jer.  Taylor,  On  the  Real  Presence,  sect.  i.  4. 
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intend  a  spiritual  manduoation — an  eating  Bpiritually  and  a 
drinking  in  by  the  soul  of  the  life-giving  efficaoy  of  the  Body 
broken  and  the  Blood  shed !  Did  they  believe  the  bread  and 
wine  to  be  actually  and  literally  transmuted  into  Fledi  and 
Blood!  or  did  they  think  the  bread  and  wine  still  to  remain 
bread  and  wine,  though  constituted  Sacraments  of  Christ,  means 
in  Ood's  Hand  of  conveying  to  us  Christ's  Body  and  Blood, 
and  so,  after  Christ's  own  example^  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
His  Body  and  Blood! 

Here  is  the  question ;  and  it  must  be  carefully  noted.  If 
there  were  no  other  alternative,  but  that  the  fathers  must  have 
been  either  Papists  or  Zuinglians— -must  have  held  either  a 
oamal  presence,  or  none  at  all;  then  we  must  perforce  ac- 
knowledge that  they  believed  in  a  carnal  presence,  and  were 
transubstantialists.  For  some  presence  they  undoubtedly  taught ; 
some  mode  of  feeding  on  Christ  they  undeniably  believed  in. 
But  another  alternative  is  possible,  and  has  been  acknowledged 
as  possible,  even  by  eminent  scholastic  and  Romanist  divines. 
They  may  have  believed  a  spiritual  presence.  They  may  have 
thought  that  the  Eucharist  conveyed  Christ  really,  and  yet 
spiritually,  to  the  recipient:  and  they  may  have  taught  that 
the  soul  was  truly  nourished  by  spiritually  feeding  on  His  Flesh 
and  Blood,  as  truly  as  the  body  is  nourished  by  carnally  feeding 
vpon  bread  and  wine. 

Whichever  they  held,  a  oamal  or  a  spiritual  presence; 
they  may  easily  have  used  language,  which  would  sound  like 
the  carnal  presence.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  their  faith 
and  feelings  inclined  them  to  the  mysterious ;  and  there  was  no 
controversy,  no  apparent  need  of  caution.  But  then  we  may 
observe,  that  one  clear  statement,  that  the  presence  was  spiritual, 
or  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  remained,  must 
outweigh  statements  innumerable,  which  merely  sound  like  a 
bdief  in  transubstantiation  or  in  a  carnal  presence.  For  the 
latter  would  naturally  occur,  where  people  believed  in  a  real 
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presence,  and  had  never  learned  the  neeesuty  of  guarding  their 
words,  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  teach  a  carnal  and 
natural  presence ;  but  the  former  could  never  come  firom  the 
lips  or  pens  of  those,  who  acknowledged  a  literal  change  of  the 
elements,  and  that  the  natural  Body  of  the  Lord  was  actually 
eaten  by  all  who  communicate. 

For  instance,  Roman  Catholics  will  never  say,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged,  and  that  the  feeding  is  only 
spiritual  But  Protestants,  of  many  different  conmiunions,  have 
fireely  declared  that  Christ's  *  Body  and  Blood  are  really  and 
indeed  taken.'  Nay!  it  is  acknowledged  by  them,  that  the 
Body  of  Christ  then  received  is  the  very  Body  that  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried.  For 
there  is  no  other  Body,  no  other  Blood  of  Christ.  ChristV 
Body  is  now  glorified,  but  still  it  is  the  same  Body,  though  in 
its  glorified  condition.  It  is  not  even  denied,  that  we  receive 
that  Body  reaUy,  substantially,  corporally:  for  although  the 
word  '  corporaUy'  seem  opposed  to  ^spiritually,^  yet  not  of  neoes* 
sity*  And  as  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  Body  which  we 
receive,  so  we  cannot  deny  its  presence  corporally,  t .  e.  after  the 
manner  of  a  Body,  Only,  when  we  come  to  explain  ourselves^ 
we  say  that,  though  it  be  Christ's  very  Body,  we  receive  in  the 
Eucharist,  and  though  we  cannot  deny  even  the  word  corporal 
concerning  it ;  yet  as  Christ's  Body  is  now  a  spiritual  Body,  sa 
we  expect  a  spiritual  presence  of  that  Body ;  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  we  naturaUy  and  carnally  eat  that  which  is  now 
no  longer  carnal  and  natural ;  but  that  we  spiritually  receive 
Chrisf  s  Spiritual  Body  into  our  souls,  and  spirituaUy  drink  His 
life-giving  Blood  with  the  lips  of  our  spirit'.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  abundantly  acknowledged,  not  only  by  our  English  divines, 
but  by  Protestants  of  all  sorts,  that  the  elements,  after  conse- 


1  S^  thia  excellently  laid  down  by  Bp.  Taylor,  On  the  Real  Presence, 
sect.  i.  9—11. 
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oration,  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  those  things  which 
they  represent.  But  then  we  call  them  so^  not  because  we  believe 
them  to  have  lost  their  original  nature,  and  to  have  ceased  to 
be  what  they  were ;  but  because^  being  hallowed  to  a  new  and 
higher  purpose,  they  may  be  called  that  which  they  are  the 
means  of  communicating. 

It  was  necessary  to  say  thus  much,  that  we  might  not  be 
startled  by  strong  terms;  and  so  conclude  at  once,  that  we 
had  found  a  doctrine,  before  it  had  yet  entered  even  into  men^s 
dreams.  With  this  precaution,  we  shall  readily  see  in  the 
fathers  abundant  evidence,  that  the  carnal  doctrine  of  transub-* 
stantiation  had  not  risen  in  their  days.  Let  us  take  one  or 
two  of  the  strongest  expressions,  and  which,  if  not  explained 
and  qualified  by  other  statements,  would  seem  conclusive  for 
transubstantiation  and  a  natural  presence. 

St.  Jeroin  and  others  speak  of  the  clergy  as  making  the 
Body  of  Christ^.  Yet  as  the  words  of  consecration  make  the 
bread  the  Sacrament  of  Christ^s  Body,  and  so  the  means  of 
conveying  His  Body  to  the  communicant,  and  as  it  was  an 
acknowledged  mode  of  speech,  and  fiilly  sanctioned  by  the  lan« 
guage  of  our  Lord,  to  call  the  consecrated  bread  by  the  name 
of  that,  of  which  it  was  the  type  and  Sacrament ;  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  the  priest  by  his  consecration  should  be  said 
to  make  Christ  s  Body  and  Blood,  even  by  those,  who  believed 
no  more  than  a  spiritual  and  sacramental  communication  of 
them  to  the  faithful. 

St.  Chrysostom  writes,  *  When  you  behold  the  Lord  sacri* 
ficed  and  lying,  and  the  priest  standing  by  the  sacrifice  and 
praying,  and  the  congregation  sprinkled  with  that  precious 
Blood  («cai  wavTai  eKeivtp  rrp  Tt/uLitp  (f>otviaaofievovs  ai)uaTc).... 


^  '  Abeit  ut  de  his  qoidquam  sinistrom  loquar,  qui  Apostolico  gradoi 
BDCcedentos  Christi  Corpus  Bacro  ore  confioiunt,  per  quos  et  nos  Chris* 
tiani  sumus;  qui  claves  regoi  coelorum  habentes,'  &c. — ^Hieron.  ad 
Hdiodorum^  Epbt  i.  al.  r. 
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are  you  not  immediately  transported  to  Heaven,  and  diwniHfling 
from  your  soul  every  fleshly  thought,  do  you  not  with  naked 
spirit  and  pure  mind  see  the  things  which  are  in  Heaven!  Oh 
wonderful !  Oh  !  the  love  of  God !  who,  seated  with  the  Father 
above,  is  held  at  that  moment  by  the  hands  of  all ;  and  who 
gives  Himself  to  those  who  desire  to  receive  Him.  And  all  see 
this  by  the  eyes  of  faith V  ^Behold,  thou  seest  Him,  thou 
touchest  Him,  thou  eatest  Him.     He  gives  Himself  to  thee^ 

not  only  to  see,  but  to  touch,  to  eat  and  to  receive  within 

How  pure  should  he  be  who  partakes  of  that  Sacrifice !  the 
hand  that  divides  His  Flesh,  the  mouth  filled  with  spiritual  fire, 
the  tongue  empurpled  with  His  awful  Blood' !^  Now  these 
expressions  are  so  strong,  that  even  believers  in  transubstantia* 
tion  could  hardly  use  them  without  a  figure.  The  Roman 
Catholics  allow  that  the  accidents  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain 
unchanged;  and  would  hardly  therefore  in  literal  language 
speak  of  the  tongue  as  assuming  the  purple  colour  of  Christ^s 
Blood,  But  hyperbolic  expressions  are  common  with  St.  Chry« 
Bostom  and  his  contemporaries ;  and  they  use  such  language, 
that  they  may  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  blessed  Sacrament ;  that 
they  may  induce  communicants  to  approach  it  with  devotion 
and  reverence ;  that  they  may  turn  their  minds  from  the  visible 
objects  before  them  to  those  invisible  objects  which  they  re* 
present,  and  which,  as  St.  Chrysostom  says,  they  may  ^  see  by 
the  eye  of  faith.^ 

Still  more  remarkable  perhaps  are  the  expressions  used  by 
others  of  the  Oreek,  especially  the  later  Greek  fathers,  con- 
cerning the  change  (^ierajSoXij,  fmeraaroi'x^eiwati)  in  the  Sacra- 


1  De  SaeerdoU  m.  $  4. 
'  *ldoi>  avrbp  Spas^  avrov  airrjjt  avrhv  eV^trtp.  •  •  •  avT6f  dc  iavr6p  tm 
•didoMTty,  ovK  IdciK  fJi4vop,  oKKa  Koi  iyltatrOcu  Ka\  <f}ay€iv  xal  Xa)9rty  tpdop .... 
rlpot  oZv  ovK  fdti  Ka6ap<&T€pO¥  tlvat  t6v  ravrrjf  mroXavopra  r^s  Svciati  irolas 
ijXiojc^p  dicTivos  rijp  x^^^  ^^  raurtjp  diaT€fipov<rap  rilp  aapKCL,  r6  <rr6fui 
r6  vXfipovfAtwop  irvphs  frptvfWTiKovt  T^y  yKwraap  ri^p  <fioufi<T(rofUprpf  cufuxrt 
^pacctfdcarar^. — Chrys.  Horn.  83  in  Malt,  c.  26. 
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ments.  So  Gregory  Nynaen  says,  '  These  things  He  gives  by 
virtue  of  the  benediction  upon  it,  transmuting  the  nature  of  the 
things  which  appear  ^'  And  Theophyladi  (the  last  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  a.d.  1077),  *  Therefore  the  merciful  God,  con-^ 
descending  to  us,  preserves  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  but 
transforms  them  into  the  virtue  of  His  Flesh  and  Blood^' 
Those,  who  translate  iitratTroixBiovv  by  iranselemmUare^  think 
that  we  have  here  the  very  word  made  use  of,  which  exactly 
answers  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
viz.  a  change  of  the  elements  into  something  different  from  their 
original  substance.  Yet  first  of  all,  iranselementare  is  not 
certainly,  nor  probably,  a  right  translation^.  Secondly,  Gregory 
Nyssen  is  speaking,  not  only  of  a  change  in  the  Eucharist,  but 
in  the  Sacraments  generally ;  and  whatever  sanctifying  efficacy 
may  have  been  attributed  to  the  water  in  baptism,  no  change  of 
its  substance  was  ever  believed  to  take  place.  Thirdly,  Theo« 
phylact  only  says  the  elements  are  changed  into  the  tirttie 
or  efficacy^  not  into  the  substance  of  Christ's  Flesh  and  Blood — a 
very  notable  distinction.  Fourthly,  he  uses  the  same  word 
(^t€Ta(Troi;(€iWc;)  of  changes  very  unlike  transubstantiation, 
e.  g.  the  change  of  our  bodies  to  the  state  of  incorruption,  and 
the  change  that  is  made  in  the  faithful,  when  they  are  united 
to  Christ^.  Lastly,  we  shall  find  abundant  proof  from  Greek 
fiithers,  centuries  before  Theophylact,  to  shew  that  a  conversion 


1  ravra  ^  d/doxri  rg  rrjt  tiXoylat  dtwa/Mi  frp6s  ticriyo  fAfnurroixctoxrat 
T&p  <txupoiur»p  Tjjp  ^vo-cy.-^Gregor.  Nyssen.  in  Orat,  CaUehet. 

*  Am  tovto  ovyKaraPcuvfap  rjfup  6  <f}ikapOpwrog'  t6  yAV  tl^os  aprov  xaX 
otpov  (fnikaTTti'  tig  dvpofiuf  d<  aupKhs  /col  olfuzror  /ArraoTot;(Ciot. — Theophyl. 
in  Evangel,  Marc,  cap.  cxiv. 

*  Soidas  has  furaoroixtlovo'a,  fi€Taax'JfJun'iCovo'af  fiercafXarrovo'a,  Suicer 
argues  at  length  that  transelemmtare  will  not  properly  express  its  sense. 
(See  Suicer,  n.  pp.  363,  364).  Jer.  Taylor  (On  the  Real  Presence,  sect.  xii. 
num.  5)  adduces  the  words  of  Suarez,  the  learned  Jesuit,  in  acknow- 
ledgment that  /ArraoTocxcta><7t£  does  not  properly  convey  the  meaning  of 
transubetantiation, 

*  Theophyl.  in  Luc.  xnr.  et  in  Joh.  vi.  apud  Jer.  Taylor,  mW  supra. 
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of  substance  was  not  believed  by  the  early  Greek  Church;  and 
therefore  that  Theophyhict's  transelementation  must  have  meant 
something  else,  or  that  he  himself  must  have  adopted  compara-» 
tively  modem  views. 

l^he  same  observations  apply  to  the  passages  cited  from  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  speaks  of  Christ^s  changing  the 
water  into  wine,  and  then  adds,  /  Let  us  therefore  with  full 
assurance  receive  Christ's  Body  and  Blood ;  for  His  Body  is 
^ven  to  thee  in  the  figure  of  bread,  and  His  Blood  in  the 
figure  of  wine^'  But  here  St.  Cyril  happily  explains  himself; 
for  soon  after  he  speaks  of  the  Caphamaite  Jews,  as  o£fended 
at  our  Lord's  sayings  in  John  vi.  53.  And  this,  he  says,  was 
from  their  carnal  interpretation  of  His  words,  '  They,  not  re^ 
ceiving  His  saying  spiritually,  being  oflTended  went  backward, 
thinking  that  He  invited  them  to  the  eating  of  flesh*.'  He 
then  compares  the  Eucharist  to  the  shewbread,  and  says  that, 
*  as  the  bread  is  fitted  for  the  body,  so  the  Word  for  the  soul. 
Look  not  therefore  as  on  bare  bread  and  wine,  for  they  are 
according  to  the  Lord's  saying  His  Flesh  and  Blood  3.'  The 
context  plainly  shews  the  conversion  to  be  spiritual,  not,  as  the 
Jews  had  understood  Our  Lord,  as  indicating  a  literal  aap^ 
Ko(t>ayiai  or  banquet  upon  flesh. 

There  is  a  famous  passage,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  con^ 
troversialists  coupled  with  the  last  from  St.  Cyril,  and  much, 
insisted  on  as  plainly  in  their  favour.  It  comes  from  the  tract 
De  Ccena  Domini^  in  former  times  attributed  to  St.  Cyprian,  but 
which  the  Benedictine  editors  assign  to  Amoldus,  of  Bona 
VaUis,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Bernard.     It  speaks  of  the  bread 


^  iv  rvntj^  yap  aprov  tilborai  aoi  <r»iuiy  xol  iv  rxmnf  otvov  ildorai  aoi  r^ 
aifia Cyril.  Hieros.  Catec,  Mystagog,  iv.  1. 

S  ixtipot  fi^  dKrjKo6T€t  wtvpanKcis  r&v  Xeyoftcya>v,  a-KavdaKurOivrts,  airfjXBop 
9ls  ra  Mtro,  vofJuCoPT€S  on  im  a'apKO<f>ayia¥  avrovf  vporpinrrat, — Ibid, 

'  M^  vp6a'(x^  ^^  ^^  ^cXotff  r^  ^r^  xai  r^  oukj^'  frSfxa  yap  Ka\  atfJM 
XpcoTov  icora  rf/p  dcoiroruc^y  rvyxcb^i  ttfr6(pa<np. — CcU,  Myst.  IV.  2. 
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as  *  changed,  not  in  form,  but  in  nature  ^'  The  words  of  our 
own  reformer  shall  explain  that,  even  if  the  language  were  (as 
it  is  not)  St.  CyprianX  it  would  not  prove  him  a  supporter  of 
transubstantiation.  '  The  bread  is  changed,  not  in  shape  nor 
substance^  but  in  nature,  as  Cyprian  truly  saith ;  not  meaning 
that  the  natural  substance  of  bread  is  clean  gone,  but  that  by 
Ood's  word  there  is  added  thereto  another  higher  property, 
nature  and  condition,  far  passing  the  nature  and  condition  of 
common  bread,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  bread  doth  shew  unto  us, 
as  the  same  Cyprian  saith,  that  we  be  partakers  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  most  purely  joined  unto  Christ,  and  spiritually  fed  with 
His  Flesh  and  Blood ;  so  that  now  the  said  mystical  bread  is 
both  a  corporal  food  for  the  body,  and  a  spiritual  food  for  the 
soul^ 

We  must  not  omit  one  passage  from  St.  Hilary,  which  con-* 
tains  certainly  some  startling  expressions.  He  is  arguing 
against  heretics,  who  held  that  the  Unity  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  was  unity  of  teitt,  not  unity  of  nature.  He  quotes  against 
them  John  xvii.  21,  23  :  'That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we 
are  one:  I  in  thee,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made 
perfect  in  one.'  And  he  contends,  that  the  unity  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  must  be  an  unity  of  nature,  not  merely  of  will ; 
inasmuch  as  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  His  people  is  not  by 


1  *  PaniB  fste,  quern  DomiDUB  dlflcipulis  porrigebat,  non  effigie,  Bed 
natura,  mutatns,  omnipotentia  Verb!  factus  est  caro.' — De  Ccma  DonUnu 
The  tract  is  usually  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  works  of  Cyprian.  In 
the  Oxford  edition  it  is  in  Appendix,  p.  39,  and  the  abore  passage,  p.  40. 
In  the  edition  of  Venice,  1729,  it  is  App.  p.  xcix.  There  is  also  a  famouB 
passage  from  St.  Ambrose,  De  Myst.  ix.  $  52,  where  he  speaks  of  Christ's 
words  as  changing  the  properties  of  the  elements :  '  vaUhU  Christi  Sermo 
iU  Bpeciea  tntUei  demtnlorwnf  and  again,  miUart  naturoB.  The  answer 
in  the  text  to  the  passage  from  the  Pseudo-Cyprian  equally  applies 
to  this  from  St.  Ambrose.  See  also  Bp.  Cosin,  Hist,  of  Trcmsuhstcmt. 
ch.  tL  14. 

«  Cranmer,  Remains,  Vol.  n.  p.  340;  Defence  of  the  Catholio  Doctrine^ 
Bk.  n.  ch.  xi. 
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concord  of  will,  but  by  verity  of  nature ;  for  He  took  the  nature 
of  our  flesh,  on  purpose  that  He  might  dwell  in  us  according  to 
that  human  nature ;  and  by  His  human  nature  He  dwelleth  in 
us  and  we  in  Him.  Hence  our  union  with  Him  is  by  unity  of 
nature,  i.e.  human  nature.  So  in  like  manner,  His  union  with 
the  Father  is  by  unity  of  nature,  i.e.  Divine  nature.  In  the 
course  of  this  argument  he  says,  ^  If  Christ  therefore  really  took 
flesh  of  our  body,  and  He  is  truly  that  Man  who  was  bom  of 
Mary,  and  we  truly  under  the  mystery  receive  His  Flesh,  by 
means  of  which  we  shall  be  one ;  for  the  Father  is  in  Him  and 
He  in  us ;  what  room  is  there  for  mere  unity  of  will,  when  the 
natural  property  eflTected  by  the  Sacrament,  is  the  Sacrament  of 
perfect  unity!  Christ  Himself  says  concerning  the  truth  of  His 
nature  in  us,  My  Jhsh  is  meai  indeed^  and  my  blood  i$  drink  t n- 
deed.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  anddrinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me, 
and  I  in  him.  Concerning  the  truth  of  His  Body  and  Blood 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  for  now  by  our  Lord's  witness  and 
our  own  faith,  it  is  truly  Flesh,  and  truly  Blood.  And  these  re- 
ceived and  taken  in  by  us,  make  that  we  be  in  Christ  and  Christ 
in  us*.** 

The  passage,  strong  as  it  is,  does  not  stagger  those  who 
admit  a  true  but  spiritual  presence  of  Chrisf  s  Body  in  the  re- 


1  '  QuiBquis  ergo  naturaliter  Patrem  in  Christo  n^abit  neget  prios 
non  naturaliter  vel  se  in  Christo,  vel  GhriBtum  sibi  inesse;  quia  in  Christo 
Pater,  et  Christns  in  nobis,  unum  in  his  esse  nos  faciunt.  Si  vere  i^tnr 
camem  corporis  nostri  Christus  assumpsit,  et  rere  homo  ille,  qui  ex  Maria 
natus  fuit,  Christns  est,  nosque  vere  sub  mysterio  camem  corporis  sui 
sumimus;  (et  per  hoc  unum  erimus,  quia  Pater  in  eo  est,  et  Ille  in  nobis;) 
quomodo  voluntatis  unitas  aperitur,  cum  natoralis  per  sacramentum  pro- 
prietas,  perfectn  sit  sacramentum  unitatb.  De  naturali  in  nobis  Christ! 
veritate  ipse  ait :  Caro  mta  vere  est  esca,  et  sanguis  meus  vere  est  potus.  Qui 
edit  camem  meam,  et  bibit  sanguinem  in^um,  in  me  manet,  et  ego  in  eo. 
De  veritate  camis  et  sanguinis  non  relictus  est  ambigendi  locus :  nunc 
enim  et  ipsius  Domini  professione  et  fide  nostra,  vere  caro,  et  vere  sanguis 
est.  Et  hcDC  accepta  et  hausta  efficiunt  ut  et  nos  in  Christo  et  Christus 
in  nobis  sit/ — Hilar.  De  Trinitate,  Lib.  vm.  §  13,  p.  222.  Edit.  Benedict. 
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oeiving  of  the  Euoharist^  and  a  true  but  epiiitual  union  of  Chris* 
tians  to  the  human-nature  of  their  Lord.  *  For  as  concerning 
the  word  truly, ^  they  say,  *  it  setteth  not  lively  forth  a  real  and 
substantial  presence ;  for  Christ  is  truly  in  all  His  faithful  people, 
and  they  truly  eat  His  Flesh  and  drink  His  Blood,  and  yet  not 
by  a  real  and  corporal,  but  by  a  spiritual  and  eflTectual  pre* 
sence^'^  *  And,  although  he  saith  that  Christ  is  naturally  in  ue; 
yet  he  saith  also  that  we  be  naturally  in  Him.  And  neverthe- 
less in  so  saying,  he  meant  not  of  the  natural  and  corporal 
presence  of  the  substance  of  Christ's  Body  and  of  ours ;  for  as 
our  bodies  be  not  after  that  sort  within  His  Body,  so  is  not  His 
Body  after  that  sort  within  our  bodies,  •«.  And  as  the  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  us  in  baptism  is  spiritual  ...so  likewise  our 
union  with  Christ  in  his  holy  Supper  is  spiritual...and  therefore 
Hilarius,  speaking  there  of  both  the  Sacraments,  maketh  no 
difference  between  our  union  with  Christ  in  baptism  and  our 
union  with  Him  in  His  holy  Supper*.' 

Now,  although  such  passages  admit  of  an  explanation, 
whether  we  adopt  the  transubstantialist  theory,  or  the  doctrine 
of  a  true  but  spiritual  presence  in  the  Eucharist ;  yet  it  must 
be  conceded  that,  if  all  the  language  of  the  fathers  was  similar 
to  the  above-quoted  sentences,  there  would  be  just  reason  to 
suspect  that,  from  the  first,  transubstantiation,  or  something 
near  akin  to  it,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  But  it  is  easy 
to  bring  a  chain  of  testimonies,  from  the  very  earliest  ages 
through  many  centuries,  which  cannot  be  interpreted  to  mean 
transubstantiation  or  a  carnal  presence,  but  which  declare,  though 


1  Cranmer's  An$wer  to  Gardiner,  Works,  Vol.  ra.  p.  254. 
*  Cranmer's  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine,  ^c,  Works,  Vol.  n. 
pp.  406,  407.  N.  B.  Just  before  the  passage  abore  quoted,  Hilary  had 
spoken  of  the  union  of  Christians  to  Christ  in  baptism,  as  he  speaks 
afterwards  of  their  union  in  the  Eucharist :  '  Docet  Apostolus  ex  natura 
sacramentonim  esse  hanc  fldelium  unitatem,  ad  Galatas  scribens,  Quot- 
quct  enim  in  Christo  haptizati  eetis,  Christum  induistis,'  kc^De  Trin. 
Lib.  vm.  p.  218.  Ed.  Ben, 
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plainly  for  a  real,  yet  as  plainly  for  a  spiritual  feeding  upoa 
Christ. 

The  apostolical  fathers,  for  the  most  part,  speak  in  terms 
so  general,  that  it  is  often  almost  doubtful,  whether  they  speak 
of  the  Eucharisty  or  of  that  spiritual  feeding  upon  Christ  as  the 
bread  of  life,  which  all  allow  to  be  possible  even  without  the 
Eucharist.  Thus  Ignatius,  *  I  delight  not  in  the  food  of  cor^ 
ruption,  nor  in  the  pleasures  of  this  life ;  I  desire  the  bread  of 
God,  which  is  the  Flesh  of  Christ,  and  His  Blood  I  desire  aa 
drink,  which  is  love  incorruptible  ^"^  Again,  *  Let  no  one  be  de- 
ceived ;  if  any  one  be  not  within  the  altar,  he  is  deprived  of  the 
bread  of  God^*  His  high  esteem  for  the  grace  of  this  Sacra- 
ment he  shews  in  general  expressions,  *  breaking  one  and  the 
same  bread,  which  is  the  medicine  of  immortality,  our  antidote 
that  we  die  not,  but  live  for  ever  in  Christ  Jesus^'  One  pas- 
sage in  this  early  father  alludes  to  certain  sects  of  the  Gnostics 
or  Docetse,  who,  not  believing  that  the  Saviour  had  ever  taken 
real  human  flesh,  refused  to  receive  the  Eucharist,  because  they 
would  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  Body  of  Christ.  *  They  ath- 
stain  from  the  Eucharist  and  public  prayer,  because  they  confess 
not  the  Eucharist  to  be  the  Flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
which  suffered  for  our  sins,  and  which  the  Father  of  His  good- 
ness, raised  from  the  dead^.'  From  which  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
that  the  fathers  called  the  consecrated  bread  the  Body  of  Christ, 
and  that  some  early  heretics  did  not  admit  the  language,  or 
perhaps  even  the  Sacrament,  because  they  disbelieved  in  the 


1  Ignat.  ad  Roman,  vn.    The  passage  is  in  the  Syriao. 

s  ^;nat.  ad  Ephes,  v.  '  Ad  JSphe,  xx. 

*  Ad  8mi/m,  vn.  The  passage  is  not  in  the  longer  epistles,  but  it  is 
in  the  shorter  (esteemed  the  genuine)  epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  it  is  cited 
by  Theodoret,  (Dial.  3)  and  is  maintained  to  be  genuine  by  Ootelerius, 
Tom.  n.  p.  37»  note,  in  he.  The  Greek  is  MvxapiarUK  jcol  ir/Hxrcvx^^ 
amxovraif  liui  r6  ft^  Sfiokoyiip  rf^v  cvxapcortW  capKa  ttpai  rot)  2«»Tfjpos 
17/Atty  *IJ7<rot;  XpiOTOv,  rrjy  %m€p  apapTim  rjyMiv  vaOovamff  fjp  xPt*'^^^  ^ 
Harrjp  ty€ip€v. 
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existence  of  Christ^s  Body.  But  even  Bellarmine  allows  that 
the  question  between  Ignatius  and  the  heretics,  waa  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ^ 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  belief  of  the  Church  as  to  the 
mode  of  receiving  Christ's  Body  in  the  Eucharist,  the  heretics 
would  have  been  equaUy  likely  to  reject  the  Eucharist,  as  not 
acknowledging  that  Christ  had  a  body  at  all.  For  the  Eucharist, 
which  symbolizes,  and  is  the  means  of  receiving  His  Body,  presup* 
poses  its  reality.  Another  passage  from  Ignatius  is  as  follows ; 
■*  Hasten  therefore  to  partake  of  the  one  Eucharist ;  for  there  is 
but  one  Flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  cup  for  the 
unity  of  His  Blood ;  one  altar,  as  also  one  bishop*,'  &c.  Here 
the  exhortation  is  to  avoid  schism,  partaking  of  the  one  Eucha- 
rist, where  is  exhibited  to  us  the  oneness  of  the  Saviour  we 
receive,  and  so  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

Justin  Martyr  describes  the  Eucharistic  feast  to  the  heathen 
emperor.  He  speaks  first  of  the  bread  and  wine  as  blessed  by 
the  presiding  presbyter ;  and  then  says,  '  This  food  is  called  by 
<us  Eucharist,  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  take,  but  he  who  be^ 
lieves  our  doctrines  to  be  true,  and  has  been  baptized  in  the 
Javer  of  regeneration,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  lives  as 
Christ  has  enjoined.  For  toe  take  not  these  as  common  bread 
and  common  drink.  For  like  as  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
having  been  made  flesh  by  the  Word  of  God,  had  flesh  and 
blood  for  our  salvation,  so  we  are  taught,  that  this  food,  which 
is  blessed  by  the  prayer  of  the  Word  that  cometh  from  Him,  by 
conversion  of  which  our  flesh  and  blood  are  nourished,  is  the 
Flesh  and  Blood  of  Him,  the  Incarnate  Jesusl'    There  is  mani- 


1  De  Eucharittioj  1. 1,  cited  by  Bp.  Cosin,  Hist,  of  Transubstantiatum, 
ch.  vi.  11. 

'  SirovdcuraTf  o^  fuq  tvxapwriq.  xp^^^<^^'  1^^^  T^P  <f^P$  ^^v  Kvpiov  ^fJL&p 
*Ii7(rov  XpKTToVf  Koi  h  noniptop  €ls  iptaaip  rov  cuftaros  avrov,  h  Bva-uumjpiop 
m  *h  hrivKowofy  k,  t.  X. — Ad  Philaddph,  iv. 

ov  yap  tif  koip6p  Sprop,  ovdc  koip6p  n6fta  ravra  XafifiapofAtp*  aXX*  hp 
Tp6prop  dta  Xi^yov  6cov  trapKoir<nfi$€U  *Ii7<rovf  Xpiarhs  6  2«aTfjp  rjfjwPt  Koi  aapna 

Vol.  II.  Fp 
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festly  in  this  passage  what  may  be  called  high  EucharisUc  doc* 
trine.  Justin  was  plainly  no  Zninglian.  The  Christians  of  his 
day  took  not  the  consecrated  elements  *  for  common  bread  and 
common  wine/  Bat,  if  Justin  was  no  Sacramentarian,  neither 
was  he  a  transubstantialist.  Whereas,  he  says  it  is  not  eammam 
bread,  he  evidently  believes  it  to  be  yet  bread:  otherwise  he 
would  naturally  have  left  out  the  epithet  common,  and  have  said» 
that  they  esteemed  it  no  longer  bread  at  (M.  Moreover  be 
speaks  of  the  elements  as  changed  into  the  nourishment  of  our 
flesh  and  blood.  But  he  would  never  have  said  this,  had  he  bo* 
lieved  them  to  have  literally  become  the  unchangeable  and  incor- 
ruptible Body  of  the  Lord.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  held 
no  change  in  the  elements,  but  a  Sacramental  change ;  although 
'  he  undoubtedly  declares,  that  in  the  Eucharist  the  Christians 
were  taught  that  there  was  a  reception  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ.  Dr.  Waterland  argues  that  consubstantiation  is  as  much 
excluded  by  this  passage  as  transubstantiation^  though  Bishop 
Eaye  appears  to  admit  that  it  sounds  not  unlike  the  former'. 
Still  he  has  justly  added,  that  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho 
Justin  states  the  bread  to  be  in  commemoration  of  Christ^s 
Body,  and  the  cup  of  His  Blood^ ;  and  in  another  place  applies 


Koi  oJfM  vnip  xTtATTiplas  i)/M0v  t<r)(€Vy  ovTtoi  KoL  rfjv  di  fifx^s  \6ycv  rov  wop* 
avTOv  nxapitrOna'aF  rpocjyijp  c'{  ^f  alfjta  koI  (rdpicts  kotA  furafiok^p  rpi^fmnvi 
tjp^t  iK€Ufov Tov  <rapKotroui$fPros*Ifi(rov  kclL  aapKa  koL  alfia  tdtddxOfjfUP  tmu,'-' 
JuBtin.  ApoL  I.  p.  98. 

*  As  it  appears  to  me  Justin  in  this  passage  does  not  intend  to  compare 
the  manner,  in  which  Jesna  Christ  being  made  flesh  by  the  Word  of  God 
hath  flesh  and  blood  for  our  sake  with  that  in  which  the  bread  and  wine 
....  became  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  but  only  to  say  that,  as 
Christians  were  taught  that  Christ  had  flesh  and  blood,  so  were  they  also 
taught  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  are  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ ;  tv  rp6rrop  is  merely  equiyalent  to  a».' — ^Bishop  Eaye^ 
Jtutin  Martyr^  pp.  87,  88,  note. 

1  Waterland,  On  the  Eucharist,  eh.  yii. 

*  Bp.  Kayo's  Justin  Martyr,  p.  74. 

'  frcpl  rov  ipTov  tv  irapidcaKtv  ijfiiy  6  i;/»err/>or  Xpiar6s  irou'ip  fls  opafimf^ 
atp  TOV  T€  a'c»fjMT07rotii<raa6ai,  k,  r.  X.— JDiofoy.  p.  296. 
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to  them  the  expression  Mry  and  liquid  food^;*  and  such  lan- 
guage would  Bcaroely  have  been  used  by  a  believe  in  the  natural, 
though  the  language  of  the  former  passage  might  be  readily 
adopted  by  a  believer  in  the  spiritual  pres^M^. 

Our  next  witness  is  Iremeus.  <As  the  bread  from  the 
earth,  receiving  the  invocation  of  God,  is  no  longer  commm 
Iread^  but  the  Eucharist,  consisting  of  ttoo  things,  earihly  and 
iiavmly;  so  also  our  bodies,  receiving  the  Eucharist,  are  no 
longer  corruptible^  but  have  hope  of  eternal  resurrection'/ 
Here  we  have  evidently  the  substance  of  the  bread  remaining, 
still  an  earthly  dement  Yet  it  is  no  longer  common  bread,  for 
by  consecration  there  is  a  heavenly  or  spiritual  grace  united  to 
it,  which  makes  it  not  mere  bread,  but  the  Eucharist. 

Irenseus  had  to  contend  against  the  Gnostics,  who  denied 
the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ,  In  more  than  one  place  he 
argues,  from  the  real  substantial  character  of  the  Eucharistic 
elements,  that  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  Christ,  of  which  they  were 
the  representatives,  must  be  substantial  and  real.  This  will 
make  his  language  sometimes  sound  as  though  he  believed  in  a 
natural  presence  of  that  Flesh  and  Blood ;  yet,  if  we  remember 
his  object  and  attentivdy  observe  his  words,  we  shall  think 
otherwise.  'That  cup,'  he  says,  *  which  is  a  creature,  He 
recognized  to  be  His  Blood  which  is  shed,  with  which  He  im- 
bues (^€i;€i)  our  blood ;  and  the  bread  which  is  a  creature,  He 
affirmed  to  be  His  own  Body,  by  which  our  bodies  grow.  When, 
therefore,  both  the  mingled  cup  imd  the  created  bread  receive 
the  word  of  God,  and  become  the  Eucharist  of  Christ's  Blood 
and  Body,  and  by  them  the  substance  of  our  flesh  grows  and 


*  T^f  Tpo<pfjs  oifT&p  i^lpos  Koi  vypas,  iv  §  ical  rov  irdBovs  t  irimvOt  dC 
ayrov  6  Otbt  rov  etov  lUiunfnur^^Dval.  p.  346. 

>  'Off  yhp  oirA  y^ff  &pros  irpoirXafAfiap6fi€wos  t^p  tKitXtjatP  rov  GcOv,  ovKtri 
Kotp6s  &fnvs  cWly,  aXX*  evxaptfrrla^  ^k  dvo  irpayfi^rotp  <rvP€<rT7jKvla'  ovt»s  koI 
tA  a^ftara  ^fmp  iimKaii^ipoPTa  r^r  tvxapurrias  firfKrri  ^Ivai  <f>Baprh^  r^p 
fknida  Tfis  €ls  alcipas  dpairrda9<»s  Ixoira.— IreiMB.  Lib.  IV.  32  (Lib.  IV.  18, 
Bened.) 

FF  2 
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consists,  how  can  they  say  that  the  flesh  is  not  capable  of  the 
gift  of  God,  namely  of  life  eternal,  when  it  is  fed  by  Christ's  Body 
and  Blood,  and  is  a  member  of  Him^  V 

In  a  fragment  edited  by  Pfaff,  we  have  a  clear  explanation 
of  Iren»us^s  view,  that,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  on  the 
Eacharist,  the  Elements  become  so  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  that,  though  they  yet  remain  Jiffures  or  emhUms^  still  the 
partakers  of  those  emblems  obtain  pardon  and  eternal  life^  In 
another  fragment  quoted  from  him  by  CEcumenius,  we  read 
that  during  persecution  some  slaves  had  informed  against  their 
masters,  having  misinterpreted  the  language  used  concerning 
the  Eucharist,  and  so  supposing  that  their  masters  fed  on 
human  flesh.  This,  Irenaeus  says,  arose  from  their  having  heard 
the  divine  Communion  called  the  Blood  and  Body  of  Christ ; 
<  and  they,  thinking  thai  it  was  in  reality  flesh  and  blood,  gave' 
information  accordingly'.**  The  inference  obviously  is,  that 
Irenseus  did  not  think  the  bread  and  wine  to  have  become  really 
Flesh  and  Blood.  So  he,  like  Justin  Martyr,  is  a  witness 
against  the  Roman  doctrine,  and  yet  perhaps,  as  Waterland 
observes,  still  more  against  the  mere  figurists  or  memorialists. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  he  believed  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  to  be  verily  and  indeed  taken  in  the  Eucharist;  but 
still  he  gives  no  indication  of  a  belief  in  a  change  of  the 


1  Adv.  Hosr.  v.  2.  Of  this  passage  we  may  obserre,  that  if  Irenseus 
had  meant  that  the  elements  were  changed  in  substance  into  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood,  he  would  never  have  spoken  of  them  as  nourishing  our 
bodies,  which  implies  the  idea  of  digestion,  acknowledged  to  be  blasphemy. 

*  Koi  hravOa  r^v  irp6a^pcaf  rtkia-avrts  €KK€iKovfjL€P  r6  IlP€Vfifi  t6  ayu>y» 
ofToir  Qfroff>rivfj  rfiv  Bvalop  ravTtfv  Kal  t6v  iprov  <rS>fia  rov  Xpiarov'  lya  ol 
fitrakdPoirrts  tovt»p  t&v  awrirvniov  r^r  d<^Vfo>£  rS»v  dfiapruiv  koX  r^r 
f»5ff  aiwfiov  Tvx<o(rw. — Irensei  Seripta  Anecdot€t,  fragm.  2,  p.  29. 

'  ol  dovXot  o^rot,  fi^  txorrti  n^g  t6  roiis  dpayKaCovo't  Koff  ffiovr\¥  ipuP^ 
nap*  wrov  ^kovov  raw  btfrnor&v,  r^p  Otiav  fm'aKrfyjrtv  alfifi  koL  a&fui  cimu 
XpiOTOv,  avTol  vofiLo'arrfs  rf  ovrt  ai/ia  Kal  (rdpKa  c^t,  tovto  i^tttrov  roit 
cVfi/rovo-i. — Fragmentum  ab  (Ecumenic  in  Comment,  ad  1  Petri  Epist. 
x»kp.  3,  p.  498,  cUlegcUum!  Irensei  Op.  Grabe,  p.  469. 
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elements ;  acknowledging  them  to  be  emblems  {avriTviroi),  and 
not  thinking  that  those,  who  partook  of  them,  were  indeed 
feeding  upon  flesh  and  bloods 

Tertullian  says,  '  The  petition,  Give  im  this  day  our  daily 
bread,  may  be  spiritually  interpreted.  For  Christ  is  our  bread. 
/,  said  He,  am  the  bread  of  Life:  and  just  before,  The 
Bread  is  the  Word  of  the  Living  God,  who  came  down  from 
Heaven:  and  also  because  His  Body  is  understood  in  breads 
This  is  My  Body.  {Turn  quod  et  Corpus  Ejus  in  pane  censetur^ 
Bog  est  Corpus  Meum.)  Therefore  by  asking  our  daily  breadi 
we  seek  perpetuity  in  Christ  and  to  be  undivided  from  His 
Body*.'  Again  he  writes,  *  Our  body  is  fed  with  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  that  our  soul  may  be  fattened  of  Gt>d^.'  He 
speaks  of  Christ,  as  calling  bread  His  Body^  'Bread,*  again 
we  read,  *by  which  He  represents  His  very  Body*.'  So  also, 
'Having  taken  bread  and  distributed  it  to  His  disciples.  He 
made  it  His  Body,  by  saying,  This  is  My  Body,  ♦.  e.  the  figure 
of  My  Body.  But  there  would  be  no  figure,  if  there  were  no 
true  Body.  A  mere  phantom,  without  substance,  would  admit 
no  figure^.'  In  the  last  passage,  he  is  arguing,  like  Ignatius 
and  Irenseus,  against  those  who  denied  a  Body  to  our  Lord. 
Now  surely  this  testimony  is  plain.    The  bread  is  not  really 


1  There  is  an  excellent  chapter  in  Beaven's  Irenceus  on  the  subject  of 
Irenseus's  statements  concerning  the  Eucharist. 

«  De  Oratume,  c.  6. 

^  *  Care  Oorpore  et  Sanguine  Christi  vescitur,  ut  et  anima  de  Deo 
saginetur.' — De  Rentr.  Cam.  c.  8. 

*  *  Christus  . . .  panem  Corpus  suum  appellans.' — Adv.  JucUs.  c.  10. 

*  'Panem,  quo  ipsum  Corpus  suum  repressentat.' — Adv.  Marcian. 
Lib.  I,  c.  14. 

*  Reprsesento — to  exhibit  as  present ;  v7roTvn6<o,  prsesentem  esse  facio, 
ob  oculos  pono,  refero.  Reprsesentare  dicuntur  pictores.  Item  oratores 
graphice  quippiam  describentes.' — Facciolati. 

^  'Acceptum  panem  et  distributum  discipulis,  corpus  ilium  suum 
fecit.  Hoc  est  Corpus  Meum,  dicendo,  id  est,  figura  Corporis  MeL  Figura 
autem  non  fuisset,  nisi  veritatis  esset  Corpus.  Cseterum  vacua  res,  quod 
est  phantasma,  figuram  capere  non  posset.' — Adv.  Mardon.  Lib.  iv.  c.  40. 
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Chrises  Body,  but  a  figure  of  Hie  Body,  with  which  however 
He  is  pleased  to  recall  (reprcBs^fUare)  His  Body  to  His  followers. 
In  this  bread  His  Body  is  understood  (oMietur)  or  accounted ; 
and  so  our  bodies  are  fed  with  His  Body,  that  our  souls  may 
be  nourished  of  God.  Though  the  bread  then  is  a  figure ;  yet 
the  feeding  on  Christ  is  not  merely  figurative,  but  real,  and 
spiritual.  He  is  the  Bread  of  life ;  and  by  feeding  on  Him 
we  receive  perpetual  and  indivisible  union  to  His  Body. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  the  same  date  with  Tertullian, 
says,  ^  The  Blood  of  the  Lord  is  two-fold ;  the  one  natural  or 
carnal,  whereby  we  are  redeemed  from  corruption ;  the  other 
spiritual,  whereby  we  are  anointed ;  and  this  is  to  drink  the 
Blood  of  Jesus,  to  be  partakers  of  the  Lord^s  incorruptibility. 
Also  the  Spirit  is  the  power  of  the  Word,  as  the  Blood  is  of 
the  flesh  ^'  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  wine  mingled  with 
water;  and  says,  that  the  mixture  of  the  drink  and  of  the 
Logos  is  called  the  Eucharist — *  Blessed  and  glorious  grace, 
by  which  those,  who  partake  in  faith,  are  sanctified  both  body 
and  soul,^  *  Christ,'  he  says  a  little  farther  on,  ^  partook  of  wine; 
for  He  was  a  man.  He  blessed  it  too,  saying,  Take^  drini^  this 
is  My  Blood,  the  blood  of  the  vine.  He  thus  calls  aUegorically 
the  Word,  who  was  poured  forth  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  the  sacred  stream  of  gladness ....  He  shewed  that  what 
He  blessed  was  wine,  by  saying  to  His  disciples,  /  toiU  not  drink 
of  the  fruit  of  this  vine  tiU  I  drink  it  toith  you  in  My  Fathers 
Kingdom^*    Clement  was  a  very  mystical  writer;  but  we  can 


1  Atrr^y  bk  rh  alfia  rov  Kvplov'  t6  fiev  yap  itrruf  avrov  aapKiK^p,  f  r^s 
ifiBopag  \€\vrp<afji^Ba'  t6  di  irrcvfuirtic&y,  rovrtoriv  ^  Ktxp^t^*^'  'mI  tovt 
fW»  wiflv  t6  alfia  rov  'It/o-ov,  Ttjs  Kvpuudjs  yLtraKayL^asftiv  a^fiBcLpfrlas*  Itrx^s 
dc  rov  A6yov  t6  nrcO/ia,  »s  alfia  capKSs. — Pasdag,  Lib.  II.  C  2,  p.  177. 

*  EJ  yap  tore,  ficrAa/9ey  oivov  Koi  aMs'  koL  yap  &y3pcitro9  #cai  avr6g, 
Kal  €v\6yrja'€V  yt  rhv  otvov,  flwmv,  XdjScrc,  nlert'  rovT6  fiov  tfrrX  t6  eufAOf 
alfM  T^s  dp.rr€\ov'  t6v  X6yov,  rhv  ir€p\  iroKKSv  eKxyv6fuvov  €ls  axfitaiv  apaprri&v^ 
tv<fipo<rvvrjs  Hyiov  oKKvjyoptt  vapa  ....  $rt  hi  olvos  ^v  rh  tvkoytjBkv,  dircdetfc 
sroXty,  irphi  rovs  pm$jjt6s  Xeymv,     Ov  p.^  ma  ex  rov  y€Vi^paros  rijs  d/iircXov 
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diBcem  this  much  at  least  from  the  foregoing  passagefl ;  that, 
vhilst  he  attached  great  spiritual  blessings  to'  the  Eucharist, 
he  yet  belieyed  the  substance  of  the  wine  to  remain  in  it,  and 
the  Blood  received  therein  to  be  spiritual,  not  natural  Blood. 

In  Origen,  as  in  his  predecessors,  we  perceive  at  the  same 
time  deep  reverence  for  the  Body  of  Chiist  received  in  the 
Eucharist,  and  yet  a  belief,  that  the  reception  of  that  Body 
was  spiritual  and  heavenly,  not  oamal  and  natural.  ^  When 
you  receive  the  Body  of  the  Lord,  with  all  cauti<m  and  rever- 
ence preserve  it;  lest  any  the  least  thereof  be  lost,  or  any 
portion  of  the  consecrated  gift  pass  away^'  *  Acknowledge  that 
they  are  figures,  which  are  written  in  the  sacred  volumes; 
therefore  as  qpiritnal,  not  carnal,  examine  and  understand  what 
is  said.  For,  if  as  carnal  you  receive  them,  they  hurt,  not 
ii<mrish  you.  Not  only  in  the  old  Testament  is  there  a  letter 
which  killeth;  but  also  in  the  new  there  is  a  letter  which 
killeth  him  who  does  not  spiritually  consider  it.  For,  if  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  you  receive  this  saying,  Except  ye  eat  My 
Flesh  and  drinl  My  Blood,  that  letter  killeth*.' 

St.  Cyprian,  in  his  63rd  Epistle,  is  very  full  on  the  subject 
of  the  cup  in  the  Sacrament.  He  is  writing  there  against  the 
Aquarii,  who  rejected  wine  as  evil,  and  so  used  water  at  the 


ToCnjft  l^xpis  tof  fTitt  tnnh  fuff  vftmir  4p  i-g  ^auriktUf,  rov  Harpht  iffMy.— 
Pcedag,  Lib.  u.  c.  2,  p.  186. 

^  '  Cum  Buscipitis  Corpus  Domini,  cam  omni  cautela  et  yeneratione 
serratiB,  ne  ex  eo  parom  quid  decidat,  no  consecrati  mmieris  aliquid 
dllabatar/ — In  Exod.  Hom.  xra, 

'  'AgnoBcite  quia  figune  sunt  quiB  in  dlvinis  voluminibuB  scripta 
sunt,  et  ideo  tanquam  Bpiritales  et  son  tanquam  camales  examinate  et 
intelligite  quse  dicuntur.  Si  enim  quasi  carnaleB  ista  Buscipitis,  Isedunt 
YOB  ot  non  alunt.  Est  enim  et  in  eraugelliB  litera  qoea  ocoidit.  Non 
3olum  in  veteri  TeBtamento  occidens  litera  deprebenditur ;  est  et  in  novo 
TeBtamento  litera  quiB  occidat  eum  qui  non  Bpiritaliter  quro  dicuntur 
adverterit.  Si  enim  Becimdum  literam  sequarlB  hoc  ipsum  quod  dictum 
est :  Nisi  manduccweritis  camem  meam,  et  hiberitis  sanguinem  m^tim,  occi- 
dit  litera.' — In  Levit.  Horn.  vii.  n.  6. 
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communioiL  He  argues  that  the  tradition  of  the  Lord  should 
be  preserved ;  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  but  what  Christ 
did  before :  that  therefore  '  the  Cup,  which  is  offered  in  com- 
memoration of  Him,  be  offered  mixed  with  wine.  For  whereas 
Christ  says,  /  am  the 'true  Vine,  the  Blood  of  Christ  is  surely 
wine,  not  water.  Nor  can  it  appear  that  in  the  cup  is  His 
Blood  with  which  we  are  redeemed,  if  wine  be  absent  by  which 
Christ's  Blood  is  represented  ^'  There  is  much  there  to  the 
flame  purpose.  But  these  words  alone  prove  that  Cyprian, 
whilst  calling  the  consecrated  wine  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and 
believing  (as  is  abundantly  evident  through  his  writings  every- 
where) that  there  was  in  the  Sacrament  a  real  partaking  of 
Christ,  yet  considered  that  there  was  still  remaining  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wine ;  for,  says  he,  '  The  Blood  of  Christ  is  wine/ 
i.e,  that  cup,  which  we  drink,  acknowledging  it  to  be  the 
Blood  of  Christ,  is  wine.  Moreover,  he  considered  the  wine  to 
be  a  representation,  or  means  of  shewing  Christ^s  Blood,  and 
the  cup  to  be  offered  in  commemoration  of  Him. 

St.  Athanasius,  quoting  John  vi.  61 — 63,  observes,  *  Christ 
distinguished  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  that  believing 
not  only  what  was  apparent,  but  also  what  was  invisible,  they 
might  know  that  what  He  spake  was  not  carnal  but  spiritual 
For  to  how  many  could  His  Body  have  sufficed  for  food,  that 
this  might  be  for  nourishment  to  all  the  world !  But  therefore 
He  made  mention  of  His  ascension  into  heaven,  that  He  might 
draw  them  from  understanding  it  corporally ;  and  that  they 
might  understand  that  the  Flesh,  He  spoke  of,  was  heavenly 
food  from  above,  and  spiritual  nourishment  given  them  by  Him. 
For,  says  He,  ihe  things  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit 


I  'Ut  calix,  qui  in  commemoratione  Ejus  offertur,  mixtus  yino  offera'- 
tur.  Nam  cum  dicat  Christus ;  Ego  sum  vitia  vera ;  sanguis  Christ!,  non 
aqua  est  utique,  sed  yinum.  Nee  potest  yidcri  sanguis  Ejus,  quo  redemti 
et  yiyiftcati  sumus,  esse  in  calice,  quando  yinum  desit  calici  quo  Ghrisii 
sanguis  ostenditur.' — Cyprian.  Epist,  Lxm. ;  Cascilto  Frairi,  p.  148.    Oif, 
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and  thejf  are  life.  Which  is  as  though  He  had  said,  My  Body, 
which  is  shewn  and  given  for  the  world,  shall  be  given  in  food; 
that  it  may  be  spiritually  distributed  to  every  one,  and  become 
to  each  a  preservative  unto  the  resurrection  of  eternal  life^' 

We  have  already  heard  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  contem- 
porary of  Athanasius,  declare  his  belief  that  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  are  given  us,  under  the  figure  of  bread  and 
wine,  and  that  the  Caphamaites  were  misled  by  interpreting 
our  Lord  carnally,  as  though  He  meant  a  banquet  upon  fleshi 
not,  as  He  ought  to  be  interpreted,  spiritually  ^  So,  in  a  former 
lecture,  speaking  of  the  unction  which  was  given  with  baptism 
figuring  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  writes, '  Beware  of 
supposing  this  bare  unction.  For  as  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist, 
after  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  no  longer  mere  bread 
(oi/V  in  apT09  Xiros),  but  the  Body  of  Christ ;  so  also  this 
holy  ointment  is  no  longer  simple  ointment,  nor  common,  after 

the  invocation,  but  the  gift  of  Christ While  thy  body  is 

anointed  with  the  visible  ointment,  thy  soul  is  sanctified  by  the 
Holy,  life-giving  Spirit'"*/  Here  is  a  denial  that  the  bread  is 
mere  bread,  not  that  it  still  continues  really  bread ;  and  a  state- 
ment that  it  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  but  so  the  Body  of  Christ, 
as  the  unction  was  believed  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost ;  i.  e.  not  in 
a  natural  change  of  the  substance ;  but  in  spirit,  and  power, 
and  life. 


^  rh  TTPtvfia  irp6s  ra  Kara  aapica  dieoTciXci^,  iva  fifj  fi6vo¥  t6  <l>aip6fuvo», 
dXXa  kal  t6  d6paTov  avrw  inar€V(rapr(g  fiiBotatPy  on  Ka\  h  Xryct  ovk  Hoti 
aapKiKh.  aKKk  irvevfiaTucd*  ndaois  yap  ifpK€t  r^  (rcSfui  irp6s  fipwo'iv,  iva  km  rov 
ic6a'fiov  ircanr6s  rovro  Tpo<fir^  yimjrai;  dXka  bia  roCro  ri/r  €U  ovp€Ufovs  dca/Sid* 
at  as  ifivfffi6v€va'€  rot)  vlov  rov  dvBpwroVf  Xva  r^r  (mfiOTiKrjs  iwoias  ovrovr 
a0cXicvo77  Koi  \oin6p  rrfP  tlprjfuvrfv  adpKa  pp&o'tp  SpwBtv  ovpopiop,  Koi  irvcv/io- 
TiKtjp  TpofftfiP  irap  avTov  MofUpffP  fidB<a<np,  h  yap  XcXaXi;ica,  ^i;<rlv,  vfuv 
mf€vpd  i<m  Ka\  fa>i;.  Tcrov  r^  cixrcty,  rh  flip  Stixpvfitpop  Ka\  dMfitPOP  vnip 
rov  Kdcfiov  doO^atrat  rpo<l>fiy  «£  irpevfiaruc^s  cV  iKCurrt^  raxmiP  dpablhofrOai^ 
Ksii  yiptaBat  iraat  ifniXaienipiop  tls  apdfrraa-ip  C^fjs  alapiov, — ^Athanas.  In 
iUud  Eva/ngdih  *  Quicumque  dixerit,'  Op.  Tom.  i.  p.  979. 

>  Cyril.  Cateches,  Myitag,  iv.  1,  cited  above.  «  Cat,  Myst,  m.  3. 
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St.  Jerome  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  natural  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  were  crucified  and  shed,  and  the  spi- 
ritual Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  are  eaten  and  drunken 
by  the  fSuthful  ^  And  so  we  must  exf^n  that  language  of  his, 
which,  as  we  saw  above,  appeared  to  savour  of  the  later  doc- 
trine of  the  Latin  Church.  St.  Chrysostom  too,  who  used  such 
glowing  terms  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ,  elsewhere  ftxplains 
himself  that  we  should  look  on  all  Sacraments,  not  outwardly 
-and  carnally,  but  spiritually  and  with  the  eyes  of  our  souls'. 
And  in  the  Epistle  to  Caesarius^  which  is  mostly  esteemed  to  be 
his,  and  if  not  his,  was  certainly  by  a  contemporary  of  his,  we 
read  that,  *  before*  the  bread  is  consecrated,  we  call  it  bread ; 
but  when  it  is  consecrated,  it  is  no  longer  called  bread,  but  is 
held  worthy  to  be  cidled  the  Body  of  the  Lord,  yet  still  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  renuuns'/ 

We  must  now  proceed  to  St.  Augustine,  whom  all  agree  to 
honour.    He  has  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  how  to  ofaoose  is 


^  'DuplidtorTero  sanguiB  Cfaristi  et  caro  intelligitar :  vol  Bpiritualis 
ilia  et  diyina,  de  quo  Ipse  dixit :  Caro  mea  vert  est  eibus,  et  eanguis  meua 
vere  eetpotui:  et,  Nisi  mandttcaveriHs  carnem  meam,  et  sangtUnem  meum 
biberitie,  non  habebitia  vitatn  cetemam :  rel  caro  et  sangnis  qu»  cmcifiza 
eet  et  qui  militif  efEuBus  est  lancea.  Juxta  hanc  diTisionem  et  in  Sanctis 
ejus  diyersitas  sanguinis  et  camis  acoipitur,  ut  alia  sit  caro  qnso  yisura  est 
salutare  Dei,  alia  caro  et  sanguis  queo  regnum  Dei  non  queant  possi- 
dere.' — ^Hieronym.  in  Ephes.  cap.  i.  r.  7. 

^  r\  dc  ifrn  t6  aapKtKAt  voff^-ai;  t6  dirXcSff  tlf  rvi  wpoKtlfuwa  Spop,  koL 
ful  liktoy  Ti  iparrdCta'Bai.  tovto  yap  ion  capiuKois,  XP^  ^  m4  ovm  Kpipfiw 
Tois  SpvfjJpoiSf  aKkci  irayra  rh  fivarripta  rois  Zpdop  6(f>BciKfiott  KaronrevftP,  rovro 
yap  €(m  nytvfuiruMs. — Ohrysost.  in  Joann.  c.  vL ;  HomiL  XLvn.  Tom.  vm. 
p.  278. 

<  'Sicnt  enim  antequam  sanctificetor  panis,  panem  nominamos: 
diyina  autem  ilium  sanotiftcante  gratia,  mediante  sacerdote,  Hberatos  est 
quidem  ab  appellatione  panis ;  dignus  autem  habitus  Dominici  Corporis 
appellatione,  etiamsi  natura  panis  in  ipso  permansit^  et  non  duo  corpora, 
sed  unum  Corpus  Filii  prsedicamus/  &c. — Chrysost.  ad  Ccesarium  Monaeh^ 
Tom.  III.  p.  743.  On  the  history  and  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  see 
Care,  Histor,  Liteixir.  Tom.  i.  p.  315 ;  Routh's  Scriptor,  EccUs,  Oputcula, 
p.  479 ;  Jenkyns'  Oranmer,  Yol.  u.  p.  325,  note. 
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difficult.  *  Prepare  not  thy  teeth,  but  thy  hearth'  *  Why 
make  ready  thy  teeth  and  thy  belly  ?  Bdieve,  and  thou  hast 
eaten V  'Our  Lord  hesitated  not  to  say,  Thi$  is  my  Body, 
'when  he  gave  the  sign  of  His  Body'.'  *  Spiritually  understand 
what  I  have  spoken  to  you.  You  are  not  to  eat  that  Body, 
which  you  see,  and  drink  that  Blood  which  they  will  died,  who 
will  crucify  me.  I  have  commended  to  you  a  Sacrament.  Spi- 
ritually understood,  it  will  quicken  you.  Though  it  must  be 
visibly  odebrated,  yet  it  must  invisibly  be  understood  ^'  *  What 
you  see  k  bread  and  the  cup.  But  ajs  your  faith  requires,  the 
bread  is  Christ^s  Body,  the  cup  His  Blood.  How  is  the  bread 
His  Body !  and  the  wine  His  lUood !  These  things,  brethren, 
ore  therefore  called  Sacraments,  because  in  them  one  thing  is 
seen,  another  understood.  What  appears  has  a  bodily  form : 
iHiat  is  understood  has  a  spiritual  fruit  V  ^  The  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  will  then  be  life  to  each,  if  what  is  visibly  received  in 
the  Sacram^it  be  in  actual  verity  qnritually  eaten,  spiritually 
drunkV 


^  *  Noli  parare  fiiuces,  sed  cor.' — De  Verbii  Domini,  Senn.  83,  Tom.  v. 
p.  566. 

*  *  Quid  paras  denies  et  ventrem  ?  Credo  et  manducasti' — In  Joann, 
Tract.  26,  Tom.  m.  pars  n.  p.  489. 

*  *  Non  enim  Dominns  dobitayit  dicere  Hoc  est  Corpus  Meum^  cum 
Bignum daret  Corporis  vol' — Contra  Adinumtum,  Tom.  vm.  p.  124. 

^  *  Spiritaliter  intelligite  quod  locutus  sum :  non  hoc  Corpus  quod 
videtis  mandicaturi  estls,  et  bibituri  ilium  sangoinem  quem  fbsuri  sunt 
qui  me  crucifigent.  Sacramentum  aliqnod  Tobis  commendayL  Spiri- 
taliter iateBectam,  yiYiftcabit  ros.  Etsi  necesse  est  illud  Tisibiliter  cele. 
brari,  oportet  tamen  inyisibiliter  intelligi.' — In  Psalm,  xcyiii.  Tom.  iv. 
p.  1066. 

>  '  Quod  videtis,  panis  est  et  calix,  quod  robis  etiam  oculi  vestri  renun- 
ciant:  quod  autem  fides  restra  postulat  instruenda,  pauis  est  Corpus 
Christi,  calix  sanguis  Christi ....  Quomodo  est  panis  corpus  Ejus?  et 
calix,  vel  quod  habet  calix,  quomodo  est  sanguis  Ejus?  Ista,  fratres, 
ideo  dicuntur  sacramenta,  quia  in  ois  aliud  yidetur,  allud  intelligitur. 
Quod  videtur,  speciem  habet  corporalem,  quod  intelligitur  fructum  habet 
spiritalem.' — Senn.  272  ad  Infantes,  Tom.  v.  pars  I.  p.  1103. 

«  *  Vita  unicuique  erit  Corpus  et  Sanguis  Christi,  si  quod  in  sacra- 
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Theodore!  may  be  our  last  witness,  a  witness  against  tran^ 
substantiation,  but  not  against  the  truth  of  Christ's  presence^ 
nor  the  real  participation  in  His  Body  and  Blood.  ^Our  Saviour/ 
he  tells  us,  '  changed  the  names  of  things ;  giving  to  His  Body 
the  name  of  bread,  and  to  the  bread  the  name  of  His  Body. 
His  object  was,  that  those  who  partake  of  the  mysteries  should 
not  have  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  visible  elements,  but  by 
the  change  of  names,  might  believe  that  change  which  is  wrought 
by  grace.  For  He,  who  called  His  own  Body  food  and  breads 
and  again  called  Himself  a  vine,  He  honoured  the  visible  sym- 
bols with  the  name  of  His  Body  and  Blood,  not  changing  the 
nature^  but  adding  to  the  nature  grace^^  And  afterwards  he 
Bays,  ^  The  mystic  symbols  depart  not  after  consecration  from 
their  own  nature,  for  they  remain  in  the  former  substance ;  yet 
we  understand  what  they  have  become,  and  believe  and  adore, 
as  though  they  were  what  they  are  believed  to  beV 

Space  and  time  will  not  allow  us  a  longer  list  of  authorities. 
Those  already  adduced  have  been  fairly  chosen,  and  should  be 
fairly  weighed.  The  Christian  student  must  not  argue  for 
victory,  but  search  for  truth.    That  search  is  seldom  unattended 


mento  Tisibilitor  sumitur,  in  ipsa  yeritate  Bpiritaliter  mandacetur,  spiri-. 
taliter  bibatur.' — Serai.  2,  De  Verbis  Apostolh  Tom.  v.  pars  1,  p.  64. 

^  *0  d«  y€  2(ar}ip  6  rjfi€T€pos  ev^X\a(f  t6,  6p6fJLaTa'  /col  r^  flip  atifuxn  rh 
Tov  avftfiSkov  r€$€iKty  l^vofia,  r^  dc  avfjifiSktj^  t6  tov  a«ifutros,  ovrns  ofirnXop 
iavrhv  6v6iuurast  alfxa  t6  <rvfjfi^op  irpo<njy6p€va'€V, 

A^Xos  6  aKorrhs  roit  rk  Otla  fj^fivrffuvois,  ifiovXi^Bij  yhp  roitt  tS>v  Bti^p 
fiv<rnjpi<op  fitrakayxovoPTaSf  fifj  rj  <t>v(r(i  rwp  pX«irofi€P»p  irpo<rfx^^*  aXX^ 
^ih  T^s  tSp  6»ofWT»p  ipdXXayfjs  Yrurrcveiv  rj  cV  rfjs  x^P*''''^^  yty^pyrnupn  fura* 
/3oX§.  6  yap  d^  r^  cr«0fia  airop  Koi  iprov  irpoa-ayoptvaaSf  Koi  a^  iroXiv  iavr^p 
SfintXop  6popjaa-at',  olroi  rk  Spwfjitva  (rvfipoXa  rj  rov  trtifiarog  kqI  dparoi 
frpo<njyopiif  rtriprjKtp,  ov  rfjp  <t>v<rip  furapaiXciP,  aXXa  lijp  x^^  T$  ^vcrct 
vpwrr€&rjK<»s, — Died.  I.  ed.  Sirmond.  Tom.  iv.  p.  17. 

^  Ovde  yap  ficra  t6p  dyiao'fibp  ra  pvariKa  (rvfifioXa  rijs  olKilas  cf/orarat 
^v<refi>r*  /icVci  yap  eVl  rrjf  irporipas  ovtrias  Koi  tov  ax^fi^oTos  koi  tov  cidovr, 
Koi  opara  iart  Koi  dfrra,  ola  KCii  trpirtpop  rjp^  po€tTat  dc  aircp  cyeVrro  Ka\ 
irtoTcvcrat,  Koi  irpoo'KVP€tTat  oir  ^Kctva  Spva  antp  TriorcvcTOi. — Dial,  2,  Ibid, 
p.  86. 
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by  difficulties.  Yet  may  it  not  in  this  case  be  safely  concluded, 
that,  weighing  all  considerations,  and  notwithstanding  some  re- 
markable phrases,  the  doctrine  of  the  early  ages  was  not  in 
favour  of  a  miraculous  change  in  the  consecrated  elements,  not 
in  favour  of  a  carnal  presence  of  the  natural  Body  of  the  Lord, 
but  in  favour  of  a  real,  effectual,  life-giving  presence  of  Christ'cr 
spiritual  Body  communicated  to  the  faith,  and  feeding  the  souls, 
of  His  disciples ! 

There  is,  perhaps,  another  possible  alternative.  The  early 
Church  held  firmly  Christ's  presence  in  His  Sacraments.  The 
tendency  was,  for  the  most  part,  not  to  explain,  but  to  veil  such 
subjects  in  a  reverential  mystery.  It  may  therefore  have  been 
that,  whereas  a  spiritual  presence  was  originally  and  generally 
recognized,  yet  some  may  have  suffered  their  reverence  to  de- 
generate into  superstition,  and  have  spoken,  and  perhaps  thought, 
as  though  there  were  a  carnal  presence.  There  was  probably  a 
vagueness  of  apprehension  on  the  subject  among  some.  Their 
very  religion  tended  to  foster  this.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
viz.  that  the  doctrine  of  a  carnal  presence  was  never  the  ruled 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  ages,  wajs  not  received,  or  rather  was 
emphatically  denied,  by  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  fathers,  and 
that  it  does  not  come  down  to  us  with  the  sanction  and  autho- 
rity of  that  which  was  always,  everywhere,  and  by  aH  men, 
anciently  acknowledged  {quod  semper,  guod  ubique^  quod  ab  omni^ 
his  tradiium  esi).  And  another  thing  is  most  certain,  viz.  that, 
if  any  of  the  fathers  did  contemplate  any  beside  a  spiritual  pre- 
sence, it  was  not  in  the  way  of  transubstantiation,  but  rather  of 
consubstantiation.  For,  let  us  take  the  example  of  St.  Hilary, 
who,  if  any  one,  used  language  most  like  the  language  of  later 
ages.  Still  the  very  object  of  his  reasoning  was  to  prove,  that 
in  Chrisfs  Person  there  are  two  natures ;  one  not  extinguished, 
because  the  other  is  added.  He  illustrates  this  by  the  bread  of 
the  Eucharist,  which  still  retains  the  nature  of  the  bread  un- 
changed, although  the  nature  of  Chri8t*s  Body  is  added  to  it. 
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Now,  interpret  this  how  we  may,  it  is  a  plain  witness  against 
transubstantiation.  It  may  mean  consubstantiation ;  it  may 
mean  a  spiritual  presence;  but  transubstantiation  it  cannot 
mean  :  for  it  was  an  «rror  of  Eutyches,  not  of  the  orthodox  St. 
Hilary,  that  the  human  nature  of  the  Saviour  was  absorbed  and 
transubstantiated  into  the  Divined 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  controversies  of  the  middle 
ages.  About  a.d.  831,  Paschasius  Radbert,  a  monk,  and  after* 
wards  abbot  of  Corbie,  maintained  the  corporal  presences. 
Whether  even  he  taught  the  full-grown  doctrine  of  transubstan* 
tiation,  or  only  consubstantiation,  our  divines  have  questioned. 
Certainly  he  speaks  some  things  very  unlike  the  former,  and 
even  more  resembling  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  feeding^  Yet  he 
says,  that  '  after  the  consecration  nothing  but  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  are  to  be  believed  C  an  expression  nearly  ap- 
proaching, if  not  fully  expressing,  the  Roman  doctrine^ 

Rabanus  Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  a  divine  of  the 
highest  credit  in  the  Church,  wrote  against  the  statements  of 
Paschasius.  The  work  is  lost  indeed ;  but  the  evidence  of  its 
former  existence  is  strong  and  clear\ 

Johannes  Sootus  Erigena,  who  at  this  period  lived  at  the 


^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  86.  *  Care  places  him  a.  d.  841. 

<  '  OhristuB  ergo  cibua  est  aogelorum,  et  sacramentum  hoc  vere  caro 
ipsiuB  et  sanguis,  quam  spiritualiter  manducat  ot  bibit  homo.' — Ve  Cor^ 
pore  et  Sanguine  Domini^  c.  5. 

^  *  Quia  Tduit  (Dominos),  licet  in  figura  panis  et  vini,  hsDC  sic  esse^ 
omnino  nihil  aliud  quam  caro  Christi  et  sanguis  post  consecrationem  ere. 
denda  sunt.' — Ibid.  cap.  1. 

Bishop  Oosin  gives  sereral  specimens  of  his  language  (Hist,  of  Tran- 
iubitantiationf  ch.  xxr.  s.  29),  and  argues  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  whole 
book  '  that  favours  the  transubstantiation  of  the  bread,  or  its  destraction 
or  removaL'  However  he  quotes  Bellarmine  and  Sirmondus  as  esteeming^ 
him  so  highly  that  they  were  not  ashamed  to  say  that  he  was  the  first 
that  had  written  to  the  purpose  concerning  the  Eucharist :  but  there  are 
some  spurious  additions  to  his  book  which  speak  a  stronger  language 
than  the  book  itself.  See  also  Cave,  H,  L,  Tom.  I.  p.  535. 
•  See  Cave,  H.  L,  p.  542. 
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court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  sometimeB  with  our  own  king 
Alfred,  and  who  at  his  death  was  esteemed  a  martyr,  and 
placed  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  wrote  a  book  by  the  command 
of  the  Emperor  Charles,  against  the  substantial  change  in  the 
Saoramoit ;  a  book  which,  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  was 
condemned  at  the  council  of  Verceil,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
made  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  mere  empty  ngns^ 

Bertram  too,  or  Ratramnus,  a  monk  of  Corbie,  wrote,  also 
at  the  desire  of  Charles  the  Bald,  concerning  this  doctrine  which 
now  began  to  agitate  the  Churdi.  The  book  is  still  extant,  and 
is  well  worthy  to  be  read.  Its  genuineness  has  been  attacked 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  but  with  little  success.  Others 
have  charged  him  with  heresy;  whilst  others  again  have 
allowed  him  to  be  Catholic,  but  yet,  like  other  Catholics,  not 
free  fh)m  some  errors'.  The  book  was  finally  prohibited  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Bertram's  statements  are  clear  for  the 
spiritual,  and  against  the  carnal  presence  in  the  Eucharist.  ^  The 
change,'  he  says,  '  is  not  wrought  corporally  but  spiritually,  and 
figuratively.  Under  the  veil  of  the  material  bread  and  wine 
the  spiritual  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  exist  • .  • .  Both  (the 
bread  and  wine),  as  they  are  corporally  handled,  are  in  their 
nature  corporeal  creatures ;  but  according  to  their  virtue,  and 
what  they  become  spiritually,  they  are  the  mysteries  of  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood  V    <  By  all  that  hath  been  hitherto  said,  it 


^  See  Cave,  H.  L.  Tom.  i.  p.  549. 

>  JneiiftD  Eojpwrgatar.  Belgic.  juflsu  et  auctoritate  Philip.  11.,  cited  by 
AubertiD.  De  EucharUt.  p.  830;  Cosin's  Hist,  of  Trcmiubst.  ch.  y.  S  35, 
Bishop  Taylor,  On  the  Real  Presence,  $  zii.  32. 

<  '  At  quia  coDfitentur  et  Corpus  et  SaDgoinem  Ghritti  esse,  nee  hoc 
esse  potuisse  nisi  facta  in  melius  eonmiutatione,  neque  ista  commutatio 
corporaliter  sed  spiritualiter  facta  sit,  necesse  est  ut  jam  figurata  facta 
esse  dlcatur:  quoniam  sub  relamento  corporei  panis,  corporeique  vini, 

spirituale  corpus  Ohristi,  spiritualisque  sanguis  existit Secundum 

namque  quod  utrumque  corporaliter  contingitur,  species  sunt  creaturso 
oorporen ;  secundum  potentiam  yero,  quod  spiritualiter  £ict»  sunt,  mys- 
teria  sunt  Oorporis  et  Sanguinb  Ghristi.' — ^Ratramnus,  JD0  Corpare  et  8ar^ 
guine  Domini,  London,  1686,  p.  24. 
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appears,  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  whidh  are  received 
by  the  mouths  of  the  faithful  in  the  Church,  are  figures  in 
respect  of  their  visible  nature ;  but  in  respect  of  the  invisible 
substance,  that  is  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God,  they  are  truly 
Christ's  Body  and  Blood.  Wherefore,  as  th^  are  visible 
creatures,  they  feed  the  body ;  but  as  they  have  the  virtue  of 
a  more  powerful  substance,  they  do  both  feed  and  sanctify  the 
490uls  of  the  faithful^.' 

The  middle  ages,  if  favourable  to  a  reverent,  were  not  less 
favourable  to  a  superstitious  spirit.  Hence  the  principles  of 
Paschasius  were  more  likely  to  gain  ground  than  those  of  Ber- 
tram; yet  there  are  not  wanting  testimonies  for  some  time 
later,  in  favour  of  the  spiritual  and  against  the  carnal  presence. 
Especially  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  Church  was  more  than  others  in  accordance  with  the 
primitive  truth.  The  famous  iElfric  was  bom  probably  about 
A.D.  956,  and  died  about  1051.  He  was  abbot,  some  say  of 
St.  Albans,  others  of  Malmesbury  or  Peterborough ;  and  after- 
wards  Archbishop  of  York*.  Some  valuable  fragments  of  his 
writings  remain  in  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon,  full  of  clear  state- 
ments on  the  doctrine  in  question.  <  This  is  not,'  he  says,  ^  that 
Body  in  which  He  suffered  for  us,  but  spiritually  it  is  made 
His  Body  and  Bloods.'  *That  housel'  (i.e.  the  Eucharist)  *is 
Christ's  Body,  not  bodily  but  ghostly :  not  the  Body  which  He 


^  *Ex  his  omnibus,  quro  sunt  hactenus  dicta,  monstratain  est  quod 
corpus  et  sanguis  Christi,  qu»  fidelium  ore  iu  ecclesia  percipiuDtur  figurao 
^unt  seoaadum  speciem  yisibilem :  At  vero  secundum  inyisibilem  sub- 
stantiam,  i.e.  divini  potentiam  Verbi,  Corpus  et  Sanguis  vere  Christi 
existant.  Unde  secundum  visibilem  creaturam  corpus  pascunt,  juxta 
vero  potentiorisvirttttem  substantise,  mentes  fidelium  et  pascunt  et  sanc« 
tificant.' — Ibid,  p.  64. 

s  See  Cave,  B.  Z.  Tom.  i.  p.  588 ;  Soames'  Anglo-Saxon  Churchy 
ch.  iy.  pp.  218 — 229. 

s  '  Non  sit  tamen  hoc  sacrificium  Corpus  Ejus  in  quo  passus  est  pro 
nobis,  neque  Sanguis  Ejus,  quern  pro  nobis  eflfudit:  sed  spiritualiter 
Corpus  Ejus  efficitur  et  sanguis.' — JElfnci  Epistola  ad  Wtdfltanwnf 
Routh,  OpuacxUOf  p.  520.  t 
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sufiered  in,  but  the  Body  of  which  He  spake,  when  He  blessed 
bread  and  wine  to  housel,  a  night  before  His  suffering \^  &o. 

Not  much  later  than  ^Ifric  was  Berengarius,  Archdeacon 
of  Angers,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  piety.  He 
strenuously  maintained  the  doctrine,  which  had  been  taught  by 
Bertram,  Scotus  and  iElfric,  teaching  that  the  bread  and  wine 
remained  in  their  natural  substance,  yet  not  denying  the  in- 
visible grace  of  the  Sacrament.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  Qallican  Church  sided  with  him.  He  was  condemned,  how- 
ever, and  with  him  the  writings  of  Johannes  Erigena,  by  a 
Council  at  Yerceil  under  Leo  IX.,  a.  d.  1050;  on  the  ground 
that  they  taught  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  to  be 
only  bare  signs.  Under  Victor  the  Second,  another  Council 
was  held  at  Tours,  a.  d.  1065,  at  which  Hildebrand  presided  as 
legate,  where  Berengarius  freely  declared,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  bread  and  wine  to  be  mere  empty  shadows.  Under 
Nicholas  II.,  a  new  council  was  called  at  Rome  (a.  d.  1059) ; 
where  Berengarius  was  forced  to  recant,  and  to  declare  that 
the  *  bread  and  wine  after  consecration  became  the  very  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  that  they  are  touched  and  broken  by 
the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  ground  by  the  .teeth  of  the  faith* 
ful,  not  sacramentally  only,  but  in  truth  and  sensibly.'  After 
a  time,  however,  he  again  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual 
presence ;  and  Lanfranc,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
entered  the  lists  of  controversy  against  him,  in  whose  work  are 
fragments  preserved  to  us  of  the  writings  of  Berengarius.  At 
length  Hildebrand  came  to  the  papal  chair,  as  Gregory  VII. 
He  summoned  another  council  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1078 ;  and  an- 
other A.D.  1079.     At  the  former  Berengarius  acknowledged 


^  From  ^Ifric's  EpUUe  to  Wtdfimej  Bishop  ofSherbwmp  Routh,  p.  528. 
The  passage  quoted  is  from  the  Old  English  translation  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  giren  by  Dr.  Routh  (loc.  eit,)  with 
the  English  and  Latin  versions. 

Vol.  II.  G  o 
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that  the  real  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  were  present  at  the 
Eucharist,  without  saying  anything  of  transubstantiation ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  Pope  was  satisfied  with  this,  and  un- 
willing to  proceed  further.  But  at  the  latter,  the  enemies  of 
Berengarius  prevailed,  and  he  was  forced  to  declare  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  substantially  converted  into  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  which  Body  after  consecration  is  present,  not 
only  sacramentally,  but  in  verity  of  substance  ^ 

It  is  very  doubtful  when  the  term  transabsiantiatian  wto 
first  used.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Stephen,  Bishop 
of  Augustodunum,  about  the  year  II 00,  in  his  book,  De  Sacra- 
mento Altaria^ 

Under  Innocent  III.,  a.  d.  1216,  sat  the  famous  Council  of 
Lateran,  by  which  that  term,  and  the  full  form  of  the  doctrine, 
were  sanctioned  and  made  authoritative.  Seventy  chapters 
were  drawn  up  by  Innocent  himself.  When  proposed  to  the 
Council,  they  were  received  without  debate,  and  silence  was 
supposed  to  imply  consent.  The  first  chapter  is  directed  against 
the  Manichsean  heresy,  and  among  other  things,  declares  that, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  '  Christ^s  Body  and  Blood  are  really 
contained  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  the  bread  being 
transubstantiated  into  His  Body,  and  the  wine  into  His  Blood'.' 
It  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Schoolmen  and  Romankts, 
that  before  this  Council  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  not 


1  '  Corde  credo  et  ore  profiteer  panem  et  yinum  quss  ponuntur  in 
altari,  per  mysteriom  sacrse  orationis  et  verba  nostri  Redemptoris  Bub- 
Btantialiter  conyerti  in  veram  ac  propriam  et  TiTificatricem  camem  et 
Banguinem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Ohristi,  et  post  conBecrationem  esse  yerum 
Ohristi  Corpus,  quod  natum  est  de  Virgine,  et  quod  pro  salute  mundi 
oblatum  in  cruce  pependit — non  tantum  per  signum  et  virtutem  sacra- 
menti,  sed  et  in  propriotate  nature  et  yeritate  substantise/ — ConcU. 
Tom.  X.  p.  378.  See  Cosin's  Hist  of  Transubst. ;  also  Mosheim,  E.  H. 
cent.  xi.  part  n.  ch.  iii. 

a  In  B,  Patrum,  Tom.  x.  p.  412.  See  Jer.  Taylor  On  the  Real  Pre- 
sence, sect.  xii.  32. 

«  ConciL  Tom.  xi.  p.  117. 
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an  article  of  the  faiths  From  this  time,  however^  it  became 
established  as  part  of  the  Creed  of  the  Roman  Church.  The 
Council  of  Constance,  a.  d.  1415,  in  the  eighth  session,  con- 
demned Wiclif  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  of  the  corporal  presence.  The  Council  of  Florence,  a.  d. 
1439,  at  which  Greek  bishops  and  deputies  were  present,  left 
the  doctrine  untouched.  But  the  instruction  to  the  Armenians, 
which  runs  only  in  the  name  of  Pope  Eugenius,  and  was  not 
submitted  to  the  Council,  but  which  Roman  Catholic  authors 
often  cite  as  a  synodical  decree,  says,  that '  by  virtue  of  the  words 
of  Christ,  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  turned  into 
the  substance  of  His  Body  and  Blood*.'  At  length  the  Council 
of  Trent,  a. d.  1551,  decreed,  that  by  'consecration  there  is 
a  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  substance  of  Christ^s  Body  and  Blood^.^  An  anathema  is 
pronounced  against  all  who  deny  such  change  of  the  substance 
(the  forms  yet  remaining),  a  change  which  the  Church  Catholic 
aptly  calls  transubstantiation*.  Finally  in  the  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  (a.  d.  1563),  there  is  a  profession  of  faith,  that  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  together  *  with  His  Soul  and  Divi- 
nity, are  truly  and  really  and  substantially  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
that  there  is  a  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
into  His  Body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  His 
Blood ;  which  conversion  the  Church  Catholic  calls  transubstan-> 
tiation^' 


1  See  Bramhall's  Answer  to  M,  Dela  MiUeti^e,  pt.  i.  disc.  i. ;  Works, 
Anglo-CcUh,  Lib,  YoL  i.  p.  14 ;  Jer.  Taylor,  On  the  Real  Presence,  §  i.  2, 

3  See  Gosin,  On  Transubstantiation,  Bk.  vn.  §  30. 

'  SeBS.  xni.  cap.  iv.  *  Sees.  xm.  De  Eucharist,  can,  iv. 

«  *  Profiteer  pariter  in  missa  oflTerri  Deo,Terani,  propriom  et  propitia- 
toriom  sacrificium  pro  riyis  et  defunctis,  atque  in  sanctissimo  Eucharis- 
ti»  Bacramento  esse  vere,  realiter  et  substantialiter  corpus  et  Banguinem, 
una  cum  anima  e(di?initate  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Ghristi,  fierique  conrersio- 
nem  totius  substantia  panis  in  corpus,  et  totius  substantise  vini  in  Bangui* 
Bem,quam  conyersionem  Catholica  EcclesiatranBubstantiationem  appellat.^ 
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The  doctrine  then  of  transubstantiation,  and  (as  it  is  im- 
properiy  called)  the  real  presence^  is  the  established  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Church.  There  is  still,  however,  a  room  for  differ^ 
ence  of  statement  and  difference  of  thought  upon  the  subject. 
It  appears  to  be  ruled  that  the  substance  only,  not  the  accidents^ 
undergo  a  change.  Now  it  is  almost  questionable  whether  the 
accidents  do  not  comprise  all  the  properties  of  matter.  If  so, 
the  change  may  still  be  spiritual  rather  than  materiaL  And 
here  we  get  a  phenomenon  by  no  means  without  parallel  in 
other  Roman  Catholic  articles  of  faith.  For,  as  in  saint  wor- 
ship, some  only  ask  departed  friends  to  pray  for  them,  whilst 
others  bow  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree ;  so,  in  the  Eucharist, 
the  learned  and  enlightened  appear  to  acknowledge  a  far  more 
spiritual  change  than  is  taught  to  the  equally  devout  but  more 
credulous  multitude.  For  the  latter  all  kinds  of  miracles  have 
been  devised,  and  visions,  wherein  the  Host  has  seemed  to  dis- 
appear, and  the  infant  Saviour  has  been  seen  in  its  room ;  or 
where  blood  has  flowed  in  streams  from  the  consecrated  wafer, 
impiously  preserved  by  unbelieviqg  communicants.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  more  learned  and  liberal,  statements  have 
been  made  perpetually,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  spiritual  rather 
than  a  carnal  presence ;  and  such  as  no  enlightened  Protestant 
would  cavil  at  or  refuse. 

St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the 
schoolmen  (a.d.  I II 5),  acknowledged  no  feeding  but  a  spiritual 
feeding^  Peter  Lombard,  the  famous  Master  of  the  Sentences 
(a.d.  1 1 41),  though  speaking  of  the  conversion  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  declines  to  determine  whether  that  conversion  be  formal 
or  substantial,  or  of  some  other  kind^     Aquinas  (a.d.  1255) 


^  '  Eadem  Caro  nobis,  Bed  spiritualiter  utique,  non  camaliter  exhibe* 
atur.' — Sermo.  De  S,  Martina,  See  Jer.  Taylor,  Real  Presenect  §  i.  8 ; 
OoBin,  On  Transuh$tantiatum,  eh.  yii.  $  13,  who  gives  sereral  quotations 
from  St.  Bernard  to  this  effect. 

*  '  Si  autem  qunrltur  qualis  sit  ilia  conversio,  an  formaliter  an  sub-* 
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spoke  of  Christ's  Body  as  present,  not  bodily  but  substantially^; 
a  distinction  not  easy  to  explain.  Durandus  (a.d.  1320)  said 
that,  though  we  believe  the  presence,  we  know  not  the  manner 
of  the  presence'.  Cuthbert  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  said 
that,  *'  Before  the  Lateran  Council  it  was  free  to  every  one  to 
hold  as  they  would  concerning  the  manner ;  and  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  leave  curious  persons  to  their  own  conjec- 
tures^/ Cardinal  Cajetan  writes,  that  ^  The  real  Body  of  Christ 
is  eaten  in  the  Sacrament,  yet  not  corporally  but  spiritually. 
Spiritual  manducation,  which  is  made  by  the  soul,  reaches  to 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  which  is  in  the  Sacrament^.^  And  Gardiner, 
in  his  controversy  with  Cranmer,  says,  *  The  Catholic  teaching 
is,  that  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Sacrament  is 
spiritual  and  supernatural,  not  corporal,  nor  carnal,  not  natural, 
not  sensible,  not  perceptible,  but  only  spiritual,  the  how  and 
manner  whereof  God  knowethV 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
merely  observing  by  the  way,  that  the  dogma  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  though  formally  decreed  by  the  Roman  Church,  has  never 
been  adopted  by  the  Greek.  Luther,  if  not  the  inventor,  has 
been  esteemed  the  great  patron  of  the  doctrine  of  consubstan- 
tiation.  Whilst  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  change  in  the  substance 
of  the  elements,  he  believed  in  a  presence  toUh  the  elements, 
of  the  material  substance  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood.     He 


stantioliter,  yel  al tonus  generis,  diffinire  non  sufficio.' — Sent.  nr.  Dut.  10. 
See  Cosin,  as  above,  §  15. 

1  See  Jer.  Taylor,  as  above,  §  xi.  20. 

<  '  Yerbum  audimoB,  motum  Bentimus,  modum  nescimuB,  prsesentiam 
credimus.' — Neand.  Si/nops.  Chron.  p.  203,  quotod  by  Jer.  Taylor,  as 
above,  §  i.  2. 

<  ToDBtal,  De  Eucharist,  Lib.  i.  p.  46 ;  Jer.  Taylor,  as  above. 

4  '  Manducatur  vemm  Corpus  Ghristi  in  sacramento,  sed  non  corpo* 
ralitor,  sed  Bpiritualitor.  Spiritualis  manducatio,  quce  per  animam  lit, 
ad  Chnsti  camem  in  Bacramento  existontom  pertingit.^— Opu«e.  Tom.  n. 
Tract.  2,  De  Euch.  c.  v. ;  Jer.  Taylor,  as  above,  §  vii.  8. 

*  Cranmer^B  Works,  Vol.  ra.  p.  241,  Afisvuer  to  Gardiner. 
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appears  to  have  had  recourse  to  the  same  illustration,  which 
had  been  used  to  explain  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ;  viz.  that,  as  in  red  hot  iron  there  is  the 
nature  both  of  iron  and  fire,  so  in  the  Eucharist  there  is  both 
the  bread  and  the  Body  of  the  Lord.  Strong  as  are  his  ex- 
pressions in  the  arguments  which  he  used  with  the  Sacramen* 
tarians,  still  from  his  less  controversial  statements,  we  may 
almost  be  led  to  think  that  Luther  did  not  much  go  beyond  a 
faith  in  the  spiritual  presence.  CSontroversy  often  produces 
extreme  statements ;  and  it  may  have  been  so  with  him^.  He 
does  indeed  say  in  a  comparatively  uncontroversial  tract,  that 
there  are  ^  the  real  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  and  under  the 
bread  and  wine^.'  But  then  he  speaks  of  faith  as  the  means 
whereby  we  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  Sacrament,  as  that  to 
which  we  are  exhibited'. 

As  to  the  public  documents  of  the  Lutherans,  the  Confes- 
sion  of  Augsburgh  simply  declares  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  are  really  given  with  the  bread  and  wine^.  But  the 
Saxon  Confession  says,  that  '  In  this  communion  Christ  is  truly 
and  substantially  present,  and  His  Body  and  Blood  are  truly 
exhibited  to  those  who  receive*.' 

The  great  leader  among  the  reformers  of  those  who  took 
an  opposite  view  to  Luther  was  Zuingle.  He  was  not  satisfied 
to  reject  a  material  presence ;  but  he  even  denied  a  presence 
of  any  sort.  With  him  the  bread  and  wine  were  empty  signs. 
Feeding  on  Christ  was  a  figure  for  believing  in  Him.     The 


1  See,  for  instance,  De  Sacramento  Altaris,  0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  82. 

s  ^  Esse  verum  corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Obristi,  in  et 
sub  pane  et  vioo  per  verbum  Christ!.' — Catechismus  Major,  Tom.  v.  p.  641. 

«  IbicL 

4  <  De  Ccena  Domini  decent  quod  cum  pane  et  vino  vere  exhibeantnr 
corpus  et  sanguis  Ciiristi,  vescentibus  in  Coena  Domini.' — Confess.  August, 
Art.  X.  5  Si/Uoge,  p.  172. 

^  '  Yere  adesse  Christum,  et  vere  ezhiberi  sumentibus  corpus  et  sanguis 
nem  Christi.'—jS^yWo^e,  p.  282. 
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Communion  was  but  a  ceremony  to  remind  us  of  Him. 
Spiritual  manduoation  was  resting  upon  the  mercy  of  QodK 
He  probably  may  have  modified  these  statements  afterwards ; 
yet  they  thoroughly  belonged  to  his  systeuL 

Calvin  took  a  middle  course  between  Luther  and  Zuingle« 
With  the  former  he  acknowledged  a  real  presence  of  Christ  in 
His  Supper ;  with  the  latter  he  denied  a  corporal  or  material 
presence.  Having  stated  the  view  of  the  Sacramentarians,  that 
to  eat  the  Flesh  and  drink  the  Blood  of  Christ  is  merely  to 
believe  on  Him,  he  says,  ^  But  to  me  Christ  appears  to  have 
intended  something  more  express  and  sublime  in  that  famous 
discourse  of  His,  where  He  commends  to  us  the  eating  of  His 
Flesh;  namely,  that  by  a  real  participation  of  Him  we  be 
quickened;  which  He  therefore  designated  under  the  words 
eating  and  drinking,  lest  any  should  think  that  the  life  we 
derive  from  Him  is  received  by  simple  cognition.  For  as,  not 
the  sight  but  the  eating  of  the  bread  gives  nourishment  to  the 
body,  so  it  is  needful  that,  for  the  soul  to  be  wholly  partaker 
of  Christ,  it  should  be  quickened  by  His  virtue  to  life  eternal  ^' 

The  elements,  according  to  him,  receive  the  name  of  Chrises 
Body  and  Blood,  *  because  they  are,  as  it  were,  instruments 
whereby  Christ  distributes  them  to  us^."*  And,  '  if  we  believe 
the  truth  of  Qod,  we  must  believe  that  there  is  an  inward 


1  '  Sacramentaliter  edere  esse  aliud  non  potest  quam  signtim  aut 
symbolum  edere/— I>e  Vera  ei  FaUa  Religioner  Opera  Zuinglii,  pars  2, 
Tom.  I.  fol.  215.  He  denies  that  there  can  be  any  spiritual  Body  of 
Christ,  except  His  Church,  fol.  216.  Again :  *  Sacramentum  est  sacrse  rei 
signum.  Cum  ergo  Sacramentum  Corporis  Christi  nomine,  non  quicquam 
aliud,  quam  panem,  qui  Corporis  Christi  pro  nobis  mortui  figura  et 
typus  est,  intelligo.' — De  Ccena  Domini^  Ibid,  fol.  274.  *  Spiritualiter 
edere  Corpus  Christi  nihil  est  aliud,  quam  spiritu  ac  mente  niti  miseri- 
eordia  et  bonitate  Dei,  propter  Christum.' — Fidei  Christiance  Expaitio, 
lUd.  fol.  655. 

«  Inetitut.  rv.  xvii.  5. 

'  '  Corporis  vero  et  sanguinis  nomen  eis  attributum,  quod  sint  volut 
instnunenta,  quibus  Dominus  Jesas  Christus  nobis  ea  distribait.' — CaU 
vinus,  De  Ccena  Domini,  Opuscula,    Genev®,  1562,  p.  133. 
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subBtance  of  the  Sacrament  in  the  Lord's  Supper  jomed  to  the 
outward  signs ;  and  so,  that  as  the  bread  is  given  by  the  hands, 
the  Body  of  Christ  is  also  communicated,  that  we  be  partakers 
of  Him^/  *  That  Body,  which  you  see  not,  is  to  you  a  spiritual 
aliment.  Does  it  seem  incredible  that  we  are  fed  by  the  Flesh 
of  Christ,  which  is  so  far  from  us !  We  must  remember,  that 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  secret  and  wonder-working,  which  it 
would  be  profane  to  measure  by  our  intelligence'.''  Thus  then 
to  receive  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  not  merely  to  believe  in 
Him ;  yet  it  is  by  faith  we  are  enabled  to  receive  Him.  By 
believing  we  eat  Christ's  Flesh,  because  by  faith  our  feeding  on 
Him  is  effected ;  and  that  feeding  is  the  fruit  of  faith.  <  With 
them,'  (i.e.  the  Zuinglians)  he  writes,  *the  feeding  is  faith: 
with  me  the  power  of  feeding  comes  aa  a  consequence  of  faith  V 


1  '  Ita  in  communione,  quam  in  ChriBti  corpore  et  sanguine  habemus, 
dicendum  est,  mysterium  spirituale  esse,  quod  nee  oculis  conspici,  nee 
ingenio  humane  comprehendi  potest.  Figuris  igitur  et  signis,  quad  sub 
oculorum  sensum  cadunt,  ut  natorso  nostra)  imbecillitas  requirit,  osten- 
ditur:  ita  tamen  ut  non  sit  flgura  nuda  et  simplex,  sed  yeritati  suss  et 

Bubstantiffi  conjuncta 

^Necesse  est  igitur  nos  in  Ooena  yere  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi  re- 
cipere,  cum  utriusque  communionem  Dominus  repnesentet  Quid  enim 
sibi  vellet,  nos  panem  comedere  ao  yinum  bibere,  ut  significent  camem 
ipsius  cibum  esse  nostrum,  et  sanguinem  potum,  si  veritate  spirituali 
pnetermissa,  yinum  et  panem  solummodo  prseberet 

'Itaque  iatendum  est  si  vera  sit  reprsesentatio  quam  adhibet  Deus,  in 
coena  substantiam  interiorem  sacramenti  yisibilibus  signis  conjunctam 
esse,  et  quemadmodum  panis  in  manu  distribuitur,  ita  Corpus  Christi,  ut 
Ejus  participes  simus,  nobis  communicari.  Hoc  oerte  etiam,  si  nihil  aliud 
esset,  nobis  abunde  satisfacere  deberet,  cum  intelligimus  Christum  nobis 
in  Ccena  yeram  propriamque  corporis  et  sanguinis  sui  substantiam  nobis 
donare— ut  pleno  jure  ipsum  possideamus,  et  possidendo  in  omnem  bono- 
rum  suorum  societatem  yocemur.' — Ibid.  pp.  133, 134. 

3  *  Corpus,  quod  nequaquam  cemis,  spirituale  est  tibi  alimentum. 
Incredibile  hoc  tibi  yidetur,  pasci  nos  Christi  came,  quss  tam  procul  a 
nobis  distat  ?  Meminerimus,  arcanum  et  mirificum  esse  Spiritus  Sancti 
opus,  quod  intelligenticD  tme  modulo  metiri  sit  nefas.' — Calrin.  in 
1  Cor,  xi.  24,  cited  by  Waterland,  On  the  Eucharist,  c.  vii. 

s  <  lUia  manducatio  est  fides,  mihi  ez  fide  potius  consequi  yidetur.'^- 
Irutitut,  nr.  zvii.  5. 
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Melancthon,  the  disciple,  friend,  and  successor  of  Luther, 
is  supposed  to  have  hesitated  between  a  material  and  a  spiritual 
presence.  In  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh,  which  is  due  to  him, 
we  have  abready  seen  strong  words,  which  sound  like  consub- 
stantiation.  He  is  said  to  have  used  in  earlier  days  the  word 
earparalUer,  to  express  the  mode  in  which  Christ  communicates 
His  Flesh  and  Blood  in  the  Eucharist,  but  to  have  avoided 
such  expression,  after  much  intercourse  on  the  question  with 
GBcolampadius^  After  Luther's  death,  he  had  the  chief  voice 
and  influence  among  the  Lutherans ;  and  through  his  peaceful 
counsels  in  Germany,  and  Calvin's  sound  views  in  Switzerland, 
much  greater  concord  prevailed  on  this  question  among  the 
continental  Protestants,  than  had  existed  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  great  reformer  of  Wittemberg;  the  Lutherans  and 
Zuinglians  both  consenting  to  modify  their  views  and  state- 
ments'. Insomuch  that  Hooker  observed  concerning  them; 
*  By  opening  the  several  opinions,  which  have  been  held,  they 
are  grown  for  aught  I  can  see  on  all  sides,  at  the  length  to  a 
general  agreement  concerning  that  which  alone  is  material, 
namely,  the  real  participation  of  Christ,  and  of  life  in  His  Body 
and  Blood  by  means  of  this  Sacrament^* 

From  the  continental  Protestants,  we  must  turn  to  Eng- 
land.  Cranmer  and  Ridley  appear  to  have  retained  the  doc- 
trines of  the  corporal  presence  and  of  transubstantiation 
throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  formularies  of  that 
reign  all  seem  to  teach  it.  Ridley  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
verted to  a  belief  in  the  spiritual  (instead  of  the  natural) 
presence,  by  reading  the  treatise  of  Bertram  or  Ratramn,  pro- 
bably about  the  year  1545.^  At  this  time  Cranmer  was  zealous 
for  transubstantiation.    But  Ridley  communicated  to  the  Arch- 


1  See  Jer.  Taylor,  On  Real  Presencet  §  i.  9. 

>  See  Moeh.  E,  H.  Cent.  xvi.  sect.  iii.  pt.  ii.  ch.  i.  27,  and  eh.  ii.  12. 

^  Hooker,  E.  P.  Bk.  v.  ch.  hvii.  2. 

*  Ridley's  Life  of  Ridley^  p.  166. 
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bishop  what  he  had  disoovered  in  the  writbgs  of  Ratramn; 
and  they  then  set  themselves  to  examine  the  matter  with  more 
than  ordinary  care^  Bidley  indeed  refused  to  take  the  credit 
of  converting  Cranmer':  but  Cranmer  himself  always  acknow- 
ledged his  obligations  to  Ridley'.  It  has  been  thought  that 
Cranmer  went  through  two  changes ;  to  consubstantiaton  first, 
and  then  to  the  spiritual  feeding;  and  most  probably  there 
may  have  been  some  gradual  progress  in  his  convictions^  Yet 
it  was  constantly  affirmed  by  him  that^  before  he  put  forth  the 
translation  of  the  Catechism  of  Justus  Jonas,  commonly  called 
Cranmer's  Catechism,  he  had  fully  embraced  the  spiritual  doc- 
trine, and  that  the  strong  phrases  there  used  concerning  the 
real  presence,  and  the  real  feeding  on  Christ,  were  intended  of 
a  spiritual  presence  and  a  spiritual  feeding,  not  of  consubstan- 
tiation^ 

After  this  both  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  to  whom  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  our  formularies,  maintained  a  doctrine 
nearly  identical  with  that  maintained  by  Calvin,  and  before  him 
by  Bertram.  With  the  latter  Ridley  expresses  his  entire  ac« 
cordance*.  He  constantly  declares  that,  whilst  he  rejects  all 
presence  of  the  natural  Body  and  Blood,  in  the  way  of  transub- 
stantiation,  he  yet  acknowledges  a  real  presence  of  Christ, 
spiritually  and  by  grace,  to  be  received  by  the  faithful  in  the 
Communion  of  the  Eucharist^.     Cranmer  has  by  some  been 


1  Buraet,  Hist,  of  Rtfarmationf  pt.  ii.  Bk.  i.  p.  107. 
a  Eidl^s  Li/ey  p.  169. 

s  Cranmer  8  Remains  (Jenkyns),  VoL  it.  p.  97. 
*  The  subject  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Jenkyns,  note  to  Cranmer^e  Workh 
Vol.  IT.  p.  96. 

«  Cranmer^s  fTorifea,  Vol.  n.  p.  440,  m.  pp.  13, 297,  344. 
«  See  Enchiridion  Tkeologicumf  Vol.  i.  p.  66. 

^  *I  say  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  present  in  the  Sacrament,  but  yet 
sacramentally  and  spiritually  (according  to  His  grace)  giring  life,  and  in 
that  respect  really,  that  is,  according  to  His  benediction,  giving  life. . . . 
The  true  Church  of  Christ  doth  acknowledge  a  presence  of  Christ's  Body 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  communicated  to  the  godly  by  grace  and 
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thought  to  incline  nearer  to  Zuinglianism ;  yet,  if  fair  allowanoe 
be  made  for  hasty  expressions  in  the  irritation  of  controversy, 
it  will  probably  appear  that  he,  like  Ridley,  foUowed  the  doctrine 
of  the  ancient  Church,  and  held  a  real  reception  of  Christ  in  the 
Spirit.  Certainly  we  find  him  writing  as  follows ;  ^  I  say  (as 
all  the  old  holy  fathers  and  martyrs  used  to  say)  that  we  re- 
ceive Christ  spiritually,  by  faith  with  our  minds  eating  His 
Flesh  and  drinking  His  Blood :  so  that  we  receive  Christ's  own 
very  natural  Body,  but  not  naturally  nor  corporally  ^'  ^  It  is 
my  constant  faith  and  belief,  that  we  receive  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament,  verily  and  truly ....  But ....  you  think  a  man 
cannot  receive  the  Body  of  Christ  verily,  unless  he  take  Him 

corporally  in  his  corporal  mouth My  doctrine  is  that .... 

He  is  by  faith  spiritually  present  with  us,  and  is  our  spiritual 
food  and  nourishment,  and  sitteth  in  the  midst  of  all  them  that 
be  gathered  together  in  His  Name ;  and  this  feeding  is  spiritual 
feeding  and  an  heavenly  feeding,  far  passing  all  corporal  and 
carnal  feeding,  in  deed  and  not  in  figure  only,  or  not  at  all,  as 
you  most  untruly  report  my  saying  to  be*.'  *  I  say  that  the 
same  visible  and  palpable  Flesh  that  was  for  us  crucified,  &c.  &o., 
is  eaten  of  Christian  people  at  His  Holy  Supper . . .  The  diversity 
is  not  in  the  Body,  but  in  the  eating  thereof;  no  man  eating 


BpirituaUy,  as  I  have  often  Bhewed,  and  by  a  sacramental  signification, 
but  not  by  the  corporal  presence  of  the  Body  of  His  Flesh.' — Works^ 
Parker  Society,  p.  236. 

'That  heavenly  Lamb  is  (as  I  confess)  on  the  table:  but  by  a  spiri- 
tual presence,  and  not  after  any  corporal  presence  of  the  Flesh  taken  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.' — Ibid.  p.  249. 

'Both  you  and  I  agree  in  this,  that  in  the  Sacrament  is  the  very  true 
and  natural  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  even  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
Yiigin  Mary  ....  We  confldss  all  one  thing  to  be  in  the  Sacrament,  and 
dissent  in  the  manner  of  being  there.   I  confess  Christ's  natural  Body  to 

be  in  the  Sacrament  by  spirit  and  grace Tou  make  a  proper  kind 

of  being,  inclosing  a  natural  Body  under  the  shape  and  form  of  bread 
and  wine.' — Fox,  Martyrs,  Vol.  n.  p.  1698.    Lond.  1697,  cited  by  Laud' 
against  Fisher,  §  35. 

1  Remains,  Vol.  ra.  p.  5.  «  Ibid,  pp.  288,  289. 
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it  carnally,  but  the  good  eating  it  both  sacramentally  and 
spiritually,  and  the  evil  only  sacramentally,  that  is  figuratively^' 
These  sentiments  of  our  reformers  are  undoubtedly  embodied 
in  our  Liturgy  and  Articles.  One  thing  indeed  has  been  thought 
to  savour  of  a  tendency  to  Zuinglianism.  The  first  Service 
Book  of  Edward  V I.,  drawn  up  undoubtedly  after  Granmer  had 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  presence,  contained,  as 
did  all  the  ancient  Liturgies,  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  bless  the  bread  and  vnne ;  *  that  they  might  be  unto  us  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.'  This  was  omitted  in  the  second 
Service  Book ;  probably  lest  the  grace  of  the  Sacram^it  should 
thus  seem  to  be  tied  to  the  consecrated  elements.  But  a  still 
more  remarkable  departure  from  the  ancient  forms  was  this. 
Whereas,  in  the  first  Service  Book,  the  words  of  administration 
were,  *  The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for 
thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  eternal  life;'  in  the 
second  Service  Book  they  were  merely,  *Take  and  eat  this, 
in  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  Him 
in  thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving  ^^  This  seemed  to  imply, 
that  the  reformers  believed  in  no  real  spiritual  reception  of 
Christ's  Body  in  the  Eucharist,  but  only  in  a  remembrance  of 
^is  death  and  passion.  Accordingly,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  two  forms  were  combined  together,  and  have  ever  since 
continued  in  use  in  the  Church.  But  though  this  change 
looked  like  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  earlier  reformers 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  mere  figurists,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
certain,  that  some  of  the  alterations  in  the  Service  Book  were 
agreeable  to  our  leading  divines^;  and  notwithstanding  this 
alteration,  there  remained  numerous  statements  in  our  formu- 
laries to  prove,  that  a  real  but  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  was, 
and  is  the  doctrine  of  the  reformed  Church  of  England. 


1  Ibid.  p.  340.  See  also  Vol.  n.  p.  441,  Vol.  ir.  p.  16. 
«  Two  Liturgies  of  Edward  VL  p.  297.     Oxf.  1888. 
^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  9,  note  1. 
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Thus  we  are  totd  in  the  exhortation  to  oommunioDy  that 
God  '  hath  given  His  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  not  only  to 
die  for  us,  but  also  to  be  our  spiritual  food  and  sustenance  in 
that  holy  Sacrament/  It  is  said  that,  ^  if  with  a  true  penitent 
heart  and  lively  faith  we  receive  that  holy  sacrament ....  we 
spiritually  eat  the  Flesh  of  Christ,  and  drink  His  Blood.*  In 
what  is  called  the  *  prayer  of  humble  access/  we  ask  that  God 
would  'give  us  grace  so  to  eat  the  Flesh  of  His  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christy  and  to  drink  His  Blood,  that  our  sinful  bodies  may  be 
made  clean  by  His  Body,  and  our  souls  washed  through  His 
most  precious  Blood.'  In  the  prayer  of  consecration,  we  speak 
of  being  ^  partakers  of  His  most  blessed  Body  and  Blood  C  and 
in  the  post-communion  we  thank  God  that  He  doth  '  vouchsafe 
to  feed  us  with  the  spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious  Body  and 
Blood  of  His  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ/  So  likewise  in  this 
Article  it  is  professed,  that  *  to  them,  who  worthily  receive, .... 
the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the  Body  of  Christ, 
and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  Blood  of 
Christ/  All  these  are  expressions  in  the  second  Service  Book 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  the  Articles  drawn  up  in  that  reign. 
The  latter  part  of  the  Catechism  is  of  later  date ;  but  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  earlier  documents.  Its  words  are,  that 
^  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper/ 

In  this  XXYIIIth  Article,  as  first  drawn  up  a.d.  1552» 
there  was  a  clause  stating  that  Christ  in  bodily  presence  is  in 
Heaven,  and  therefore  that  we  ought  not  to  confess  *  the  real 
and  bodily  presence  (as  they  term  it)  of  Christ's  Flesh  and  Blood 
in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.**  This  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  statement  of  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  our  present  Com- 
munion Serviced     Both  the  clause  in  the  Article  and  the  rubric 


1  ConcemiQg  that  service  see  Vol.  i.  p.  136,  note  3,  p.  146,  note  1. 
Luther  much  insisted  on  the  ubiquity  of  the  human  nature  of  ouf 
blessed  Lord,  derived  to  it  from  the  imion  with  the  Diyine  nature.    But 
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were  omitted  in  Elizabethans  reign ;  lest  persons  inclined  to  the 
Lutheran  belief  might  be  too  much  offended  by  it ;  and  many 
such  were  in  the  Church,  whom  it  was  wished  to  conciliate. 
The  rubric  was  again  restored  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The 
meaning  of  it  clearly  is,  not  to  deny  a  spiritual,  but  only  a 
*  corporal  presence  of  Christ^s  natural  Flesh  and  Blood/  ^  and 
a  consequent  adoration  of  the  elements,  as  though  they  did  not 
remain  still  in  their  very  natural  substances.'* 

The  Homilies  are  very  express.  *  Thus  much  we  must  be 
sure  to  hold,  that  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  there  is  no  vain 
ceremony,  no  bare  sign,  no  untrue  figure  of  a  thing  absent  (Matt, 
xxvi.) ;  but  as  the  Scripture  saith,  The  table  of  the  Lord,  the 
bread  and  cup  of  the  Lord,  the  memory  of  Christ,  the  annunci- 
ation of  His  death,  yea,  the  communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  the  Lord,  in  a  marveUous  incorporation,  which  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  (the  very  bond  of  our  conjunction  with 
Christ)  is  through  faith  wrought  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful, 
whereby  not  only  their  souls  live  to  eternal  life,  but  they  surely 
trust  to  win  to  their  bodies  a  resurrection  to  immortality^^ 
(1  Cor.  X.). 

Bishop  Jewel,  who  perhaps  was  the  chief  writer  of  this 
Second  Book  of  Homilies,  says  in  his  Apology:  *  We  plainly 
pronounce  in  the  Supper  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  be  truly  exhibited  to  those  who  be- 
lieve^'    And  again,  after  protesting  against  transubstantiation. 


we  must  not  believe  the  human  nature  transubstantiated  into  the  Dirine, 
as  Eutyches  tanght. 

St  Augustine  observes  that  Christ,  according  to  His  human  nature, 
is  now  on  God's  right-hand,  and  thence  shall  come  to  judgment ;  and 
according  to  that  nature  He  is  not  everywhere.  *  Cayondum  est  enim,  ne 
Ha  divinitatem  adstruamus  hominis,  ut  veritatem  Corporis  auferamus.' — 
Epist,  187,  Tom.  n.  p.  681,  quoted  abore,  Vol.  i.  p.  146,  note.  See  this 
subject  most  admirably  handled  by  Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  55. 

*  Second  Book  of  Homilies,  *  First  part  of  the  Sermon  Concerning  the 
Sacrament.' 

*  *  Diserteque  pronunciamus  in  ccena  credentibus  vero  exhiberi  Cor- 
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he  says,  'yet,  when  we  say  this,  we  do  not  lower  the  Lord's 
Supper,  nor  make  it  a  mere  frigid  ceremony.  We  assert  that 
Christ  exhibits  Himself  really  present  in  the  Sacraments;  in 
baptism,  that  we  may  put  Him  on,  in  His  Supper,  that  we  may 
feed  on  Him  by  faith  and  spirit ....  and  this  we  say  is  not 
done  perfunctorily,  nor  frigidly,  but  in  very  deed  and  truly  ^' 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  reformers  symbolized  herein  with 
Calvin ;  though  it  is  not  likely  that  they  learned  their  doctrine 
from  him.  Points  of  difference  may  be  discovered  between 
them ;  but  in  the  main  Calvin,  Melanothon  in  his  later  views, 
and  the  Anglican  divines,  were  at  one.  There  have,  no  doubt, 
been  different  ways  of  explaining  the  spiritual  presence,  among 
those  who  have  agreed  to  acknowledge  such  a  presence.  But 
perhaps  the  safest  plan  is  to  say,  that  because  it  is  spiritual, 
therefore  it  needs  must  be  mystioaL  And  so  Bishop  Taylor 
concludes,  that  our  doctrine  differs  not  from  that  of  ancient 
writers,  who  acknowledged  Christ's  presence,  but  would  not  de- 
fine the  manner  of  His  presence.  For,  he  observes  that  we  say, 
Hhe  presence  of  Christ  is  real,  and  it  is  spiritual;  and  this 
account  still  leaves  the  Article  in  its  deepest  mystery ;  because 
spiritual  perfections  are  indiscernible,  and  the  word  ^'  spiritual"  is 
a  very  general  term,  particular  in  nothing,  but  that  it  excludes 
the  corporal  and  natural^.' 

It  would  be  endless,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  to  say  much  con- 
cerning our  divines  since  the  Reformation.     Some  perhaps,  who 


pus  et  Saoguinem  Domini,  carnem  Filii  Dei.' — Juelli  Apologia.  Ench, 
Theolog,  p.  126. 

1  '  Non  tamen  cum  ista  dicimus,  extenuamus  Ccenam  Domini  aat  earn 

frigidam  tantum  ceeremoniam  esse  docemus Christum  enim  asseri- 

mus,  yere  sese  prsesentem  exhibere  in  sacramentis  suis ;  in  baptismo,  ut 
Eum  induamus,  in  coena,  ut  Eum  fide  et  spiritu  comedamus,  et  de  Ejus 
cruce  et  sanguine  habeamus  vitam  leternam ;  idque  dicimus  non  perfunc- 
torie  et  frigide,  sed  re  ipsa  et  vere  fieri.' — Ibid.  p.  129.  Compare  Noel's 
Catechism^  Ench.  Theol  p.  320,  where  the  same  doctrine  is  propounded, 
a  Jer.  Taylor,  §  i.  2. 
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have  followed  Calvin  in  his  predefitinarian  theory,  have  followed, 
not  him,  but  Zuingle,  upon  the  Sacraments.  And  this  too  may 
have  been  the  bent  of  those,  who  afterwards  more  especially 
followed  Arminius,  both  here  and  on  the  Continents  But  from 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present,  all  the  great 
luminaries  of  our  Church  have  maintained  the  doctrine,  which 
appears  in  the  face  of  our  formularies;  agreeing  to  deny  a 
corporal,  and  to  acknowledge  a  spiritual  feeding  in  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recount  the  names  of 
Mode,  Andrewes,  Hooker,  Taylor,  Hammond,  Cosin,  Bramhall, 
Usher,  Pearson,  Patrick,  Bull,  Beveridge,  Wake,  Wateriand. 
All  these  have  left  us  writings  on  the  subject,  and  all  have  coin* 
cided,  with  but  very  slight  diversity,  in  the  substance  of  their 
belief.  They  have  agreed,  as  Hooker  says,  that  *  Christ  is  fet^ 
aonaUy  present ;  albeit  a  part  of  Christ  be  corporally  absent'  C 
that  ^  the  fruit  of  the  Eucharist  is  the  participation  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  "* — but  that  *  the  real  presence  of  Christy's 
most  blessed  Body  and  Blood  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
Sacrament  (i.e.  in  the  elements) ;  but  in  the  worthy  receiving 
of  the  Sacrament^' 


1  There  is  a  very  pious  work  by  one  of  the  Arminian  writers  in  the 
English  Church  (Homeck's  Crucified  Jesus).  It  has  much  to  edify  and 
spiritualize,  but,  if  I  understand  i^  its  doctrine  is  purely  Zuinglian. 

*  Book  V.  IxxYii.  10.  «  Book  v.  Ixxyii.  6. 
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Section  II. 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 
I.     The  words  of  IngHiuHon. 

WE  know  that  almost  all  the  sacrifices,  among  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  were  succeeded  by  a  feast  upon  the  body 
of  the  sacrificed  victim ;  the  persons,  who  thus  fed  upon  the 
sacrifice,  declaring  their  interest  in  the  sacred  rite,  and  through 
it  entering  into  covenant  with  the  God^  Now  the  Passover 
was  the  most  solemn  and  significant  of  all  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Law,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  types  of  our  redemption. 
In  its  first  institution,  it  was  ordained  that  the  Iamb-  should  be 
slain,  evidently  in  the  way  of  a  propitiatory  offering*,  in  order 
that  the  destroying  angel,  which  smote  the  Egyptians,  might 
not  destroy  those  for  whom  this  offering  was  made.  Yet  no  one 
had  a  claim  to  exemption  from  the  destruction,  except  those  on 
whose  lintels  and  doorposts  the  blood  of  the  lamb  was  sprinkled, 
and  who  had  partaken  of  the  feast  upon  the  lamb  slain — they 
and  all  their  households^  The  feast  was,  as  it  were,  the  con- 
summation of  the  sacrifice;  the  efficacy  of  the  latter  being 
assured  only  to  those  who  partook  of  the  former. 

It  is  not  a  little  observable  then,  that  our  blessed  Saviour, 
the  night  before  He  suffered,  or  (if  we  take  the  Jewish  reckon- 
ing from  evenmg  to  evening)  the  very  day  on  which  He  suffered^ 
superseded  the  typical  feast  of  the  Passover  by  the  commemora- 
tive feist  of  the  Eucharist.  He  first,  according  to  the  Law,  ate 
the  Passover  with  His  disciples.  Then,  supper  being  ended^ 
and  probably  after  he  had  washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples  ^ 
He  instituted  a  new  rite  appropriate  to  the  New  Covenant,  but 


^  See  Cndworth,  True  Notion  of  the  Lortfs  Svpper,  eh.  i. 
>  See  the  true  sacrificial  nature  of  the  Passover  proved,  Cudwortb,  as 
above,  eh.  ii. 

<  Exod.  xil.  2 — 13.  ^  fur^  t6  dcim^orai,  Luke  xxii.  20. 

^  John  xiii.  2,  soq. 

Vol.  II.  H  h 
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with  peculiar  reference  to  the  rite  under  the  Old  Covenant. 
With  the  Passover,  by  Divine  ordinance,  there  had  been  always 
eaten  unleavened  bread;  and,  by  immemorial  custom,  there 
had  been  four  cups  of  wine  poured  out;  over  each  of  which 
thanks  were  offered  up,  ^  and  of  which  the  third  cup  was  spe- 
cially called  the  cup  of  blessing  ^'  Now  the  bread  and  the 
wine,  thus  eaten  and  drunk  solemnly  at  the  Passover,  our  Lord 
adopts,  as  the  signs  or  elements  for  the  institution  of  His  new 
Sacrament.  The  bread  at  the  Passover  was  blessed  and  broken, 
the  wine  was  blessed  and  poured  out*.  These  same  ceremonies 
our  Lord  now  uses.  He  breaks  the  bread  and  blesses  it ;  He 
pours  out  the  wine  and  blesses  it.  In  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
the  bread  and  wine  had  been  but  subordinate ;  the  latter  not 
even  of  Divine  authority.  Our  Lord  makes  them  now  the 
chief.  Before,  the  chief  place  had  been  occupied  by  the  Paschal 
Lamb.  It  was  slain  and  eaten  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
Passover,  in  type  and  anticipation  of  the  Saviour  Himself.  Bui 
now  that  the  type  was  succeeded  by  the  antitype,  and  that  the 
feast  must  therefore  be  conunemorative,  not  anticipatory,  our 
Lord  puts  the  bread  and  wine  in  place  of  the  flesh  of  the  lamb ; 
that  as  the  latter  had  been  eaten  as  a  type  of  Him,  so  the  for- 
mer should  be  eaten  and  drunk  in  remembrance  of  Him. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  lamb,  when  set  on  the  table 
to  be  eaten  at  the  Passover,  was  commonly  called  by  the  Jews 
*  the  body  of  the  Paschal  Lamb; '  and  it  seems  not  unnatural 
to  suppose  that,  our  Lord,  as  adopting  otherwise  on  this  ooca* 
sion  their  customs  and  language,  should  here  also  have  alluded 
to  their  common  phrase.  They  had  spoken  of  eating  *  the  body 
of  the  lamb'  {W&l  W20  ^  hs«),  and,  when  He  blessed  the 
bread,  He  said  of  it,  '  This  is  My  Body ; '  as  though  He  would 
say,  *  Heretofore  you  ate  the  body  of  the  Lamb,  a  type  of  Me 


1  Buztorf,  De  Ccena  JDam.  §  22 ;  Lightfoot,  B.  H,  on  Matt.  xztL  26,  27. 
s  Lightfoot,  Ibid, 
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to  be  deliyered  to  death  for  you.  Now  I  abrogate  this  for 
ever;  and  insteady  I  give  you  My  Body  to  be  crucified  and 
broken  for  you;  and  bo  hereafter,  when  you  eat  this  bread, 
think  not  of  the  Paschal  Iamb>  which,  like  all  types,  is  now  done 
away  ii^  Me ;  but  believe  that  you  feed  on  My  Body  broken,  to 
deliver  you,  not  from  Egyptian  bondage,  but  from  the  far  worse 
bondage  of  death  and  hell^^ 

Again,  when  our  Lord  had  broken  and  blessed  the  bread, 
and  giving  it  to  His  disciples,  had  called  it  His  Body,  He  then 
took  the  cup,  poured  it  out,  blessed  it,  and  called  it  His  Blood. 
And  it  is  observable  that,  as  when  Moses  sprinkled  the  people 
with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  he  said  of  it,  '  Behold  the  blood 
of  the  Covenant';^  so  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  giving  His 
disciples  this  cup  to  drink,  said  of  it,  '  This  is  My  Blood  of  the 
New  Covenant*  (Matt  xxvi.  27 ;  Mark  xiv.  24). 

In  almost  all  respects  then,  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist 
was  likened  to  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  Jews ;  most  especially 
to  the  feast  of  the  Passover^.     It  had  only  this  point  of  difier- 


1  Buxtorf,  De  Ccena  Dom,  $  25;  Lightfoot,  E,  H,  on  Luke  xxii.  19. 

s  Kxod.  zxiv.  8 ;  Heb.  ix.  20. 

'  A  question  has  been  raised  whether  our  Sayioor  and  His  disciples 
had  been  eating  the  Paschal  lamb  or  not,  before  He  instituted  the  Eucha- 
rist ;  the  ground  for  the  question  being  that  other  well-known  doubt, 
viz.  Was  the  Thursday  or  the  Friday  the  day  on  which  the  Passover 
ought  to  be  eaten  ?  Howeyer  this  latter  may  be  solved,  there  seems  no 
possibility  of  evading  the  force  of  Luke  zxii.  15 :  '  With  desire  have  I 
desired  to  eat  1M$  PcuBover  with  yon  before  I  suffer.'  (Comp.  Matt.  xxvi. 
17 — 19;  Mark  xiv.  12 — 16).  The  true  sohition  of  the  difficulty  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  this.  The  commandment  was  that  the  Pass- 
over should  be  slain  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month,  'between  the  two 
evenings,'  Dy2"Tyn  pS  (Exod.  xii.  6);  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
evening  of  the  14^  to  the  evening  of  the  15th  day  of  the  month,  according 
to  the  common  Jewish  mode  g£  counting  time.  Thus  our  Lord  ate  the 
Passover  on  the  right  day,  t .  e,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th ;  yet  He  was 
crucified  on  the  same  day ;  for  from  evening  to  evening  was  but  a  single 
day.  And  this  will  solve  all  the  difficulty  on  John  xviii.  28 ;  for  many  of 
the  Jews  may  not  have  eaten  the  Passover  on  the  morning  of  the  Friday, 
though  our  Lord  had  eaten  it  on  the  evening  of  the  Thursday.    See 
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ence;  that,  whereas  in  all  the  ancient  feasts  the  victim  was 
actually  killed,  and  then  its  natural  body  was  eaten ;  here  the 
feast  was  instituted  (though  on  the  day  of  His  death,  yet)  before 
our  blessed  Lord  was  crucified ;  and  bread  and  wine  were  sub- 
stituted in  the  room  of  His  natural  Flesh  and  Blood.  Yet  the 
bread  and  wine  He  called  His  Body  and  Blood;  even  as  the 
flesh  of  the  lamb  was  called  the  body  of  the  Paschal  lamb. 
And  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  infer  that,  as  the  flesh  of  the  old 
sacrifice  was  never  called  the  Body  of  Christ,  but  (what  it  really 
was)  the  body  of  the  lamb,  and  as  on  the  contrary  the  elements 
in  the  newly-founded  feast  vMire  called  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  so  the  new  festival  must  have  had  a  closer  connexion 
with  the  great  and  true  sacrifice,  than  had  the  slaughtered 
victim,  which  represented  Him  in  the  old  festival.  The  bread 
and  wine  were  His  Body  and  Blood,  in  a  sense  beyond  that  ia 
which  the  Paschal  lamb  was  Christ :  that  is  to  say,  not  merely 
in  a  figure,  but  in  more  than  a  figure. 

Now  this  the  very  nature  of  the  case  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  Under  the  Law  were  mere  Ufeless  ceremonies ;  but 
under  the  Gospel  there  is  substance,  instead  of  shadow.  Under 
the  Law  there  were  sacrifices  of  slain  beasts;  and  the  feast 
was  therefore  on  the  flesh  of  slain  beasts.  But  under  the 
Gospel  there  is  no  sacrifice  but  of  the  Lamb  of  God;  and 
a  feast  upon  the  sacrifice  must  therefore  be  a  feeding  upon 
Him ;  and  we  may  add,  that  though  the  Law  were  true  as 
coming  from  God,  yet  emphatically  and  peculiarly  the  Gospel 
is  the  truth.  Hence,  if  in  the  legal  ceremony  there  was  a 
true  feeding  upon  the  victim,  we  cai^iot  doubt  that  in  the 
Gospel  Sacrament  there  is  a  true  feeding  on  the  Saviour. 
And  yet  once  more,  the  Law  was  carnal,  but  the  Gospel  is 
spiritual.    And  so,  whereas  the  Paschal  festival  involved  a  carnal 


Duty  of  Observing  the  ChrieUan  Sabbath,  by  Samuel  Lee,  D.D.,  ke.  note 
15;  where  he  quotes  the  Gemaraon  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  interpretation  of  Numb.  xii.  6. 
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eating  of  the  typical  sacrifice;  we  infer  that  the  Eucharistic 
fefitival  would  involve  a  spiritual  eating  of  the  true  Sacrifice. 
And  hence,  as  in  all  respects  the  Passover  squared  well  with  the 
place  it  occupied  in  its  own  dispensation,  the  Eucharist  would 
fall  into  its  place  in  the  higher  dispensation.  The  one  a  feast 
on  a  sacrifice ;  the  other  a  feast  on  a  Sacrifice.  The  one  on 
the  lamb ;  the  other  on  the  Lamb  of  God.  The  one  true ;  the 
other  true.  But  the  one  carnally  true ;  the  other  spiritually, 
and  therefore  even  more  true. 

There  are  three  things  •  especially  to  be  observed  in.  the 
form  of  institution;  1  the  blessing,  2  the  declaration,  3  the 
command. 

1  The  blessing.  '  Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed  it :'  so  say 
St.  Matthew  (xxvi.  26)  and  St.  Mark  (xiv.  22).  This  was  the 
custom  with  the  Jews.  The  master  of  the  house  pronounced 
over  the  bread  a  form  of  benediction,  placing  both  his  hands 
upon  it.  And  this  blessing,  we  are  told,  was  by  them  called 
ttr^^p,  i.e.  sanctification^  Whether  or  not  our  Lord  adopted 
the  common  form  of  words,  we  cannot  telL  At  all  events.  He 
gave  utterance  to  some  words  of  blessing,  whereby  He  set 
apart  the  bread  from  its  common  use,  to  a  new,  sacramental 
and  sacred  purpose. 

For  blessed  (ei;Xo7f7<ra$)  St.  Luke  (xxiL  17)  and  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  xi.  24)  have  gave  thanks  {evxapiomiaa^y  The  words 
seem  nearly  synonymous.  They  are  so  used  concerning  the 
blessing  of  the  bread,  when  our  Lord  fed  the  four  thousand 
with  the  seven  loaves  (Mark  viii.  6,  7) :  the  Vulgate  translates 
€^a/)i<rTia  by  benedietio  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16):  and  the  Hebrew 
word  X!}3l  to  bless,  is  rendered  indifierently  by  words  which  sig- 
nify either  blessing  or  thanksgimng.  And  so,  no  doubt,  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  when  consecrating  this  bread  to  a  sacred 
ordinance,  gave  thanks   to   God   His  Father,  and  with   the 


1  Buxtorf,  as  above,  §  46. 
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• 

thankfigiving  joined  a  blessing ;  which  changed  the  bread,  not 
in  substance,  not  in  quantity,  not  in  quality — but  in  use,  in 
purpose,  in  sanctity;  so  that  what  before  was  common,  now 
became  sacramental  bread ;  even  the  sacrament  and  mystery  of 
the  Body  of  Christ  ^ 

2     From  the  blessing  we  pass  to  the  declaration : 

'  Take,  eat ;  this  is  My  Body.'  So  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
St.  Luke,  St.  Paul.  St.  Luke  adds,  *  which  is  given  for  you* 
(xxii.  19).     St.  Paul,  *  which  is  broken  for  you'  (1  Cor.  xi.  24.) 

There  is  a  little  more  difference  in  their  account  of  the 
cup.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  say,  ^  This  cup  is  My  Blood 
of  the  new  Testament  which  is  shed  for  many.'  St.  Luke  and 
St.  Paul  say,  *  This  cup  is  the  new  Testament  in  My  Blood.' 

We  have  already  compared  these  phrases  with  the  Jewish 
form  of  speech,  and  have  seen  how  the  one  throws  light  upon 
the  other.  We  have  seen  also  reason  to  infer  that  the  ordi« 
nance  thus  instituted  was  for  the  purpose  of  a  spiritual  feast 
upon  the  one  true  Sacrifice,  a  feeding  on  the  Body  and  the 
Blood  of  Christ.  But  we  have  now  come  to  a  point  where 
those,  who  believe  in  the  verity  of  the  feeding  upon  Christ, 
branch  off  from  each  other  into  two  opposed  and  unhappily 
hostile  divisions.  The  Protestant  admits,  that  the  words  of 
institution  assure  us  of  the  blessing  of  feeding  upon  Christ,  and 
give  us  ground  to  call  the  consecrated  elements  Christ's  Body 
and  Blood.  But  the  Romanist  maintains,  that  they  moreover 
assure  us  that  the  bread,  when  blessed,  no  longer  remains 
bread,  but  has  become  the  very  natural  Flesh  of  Christ,  and  in 
a  like  manner  the  wine  His  natural  Blood.  The  Romanist 
reasons  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  duty 
reverently  to  believe  what  Christ  has  spoken.  <  This  is  My 
Body ;'  therefore  it  is  no  longer  bread.  And  to  make  it  clearer, 
they  say  that,  whereas  the  substantive  '  bread^  (aproi)  is  maa- 


1  Ibid.  §  48.  Compare  Waterland,  On  the  Eucharist,  ch.  v.  3. 
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» 

culine,  the  relative  '  this*  (tovto)  is  neuter ;  and  that  therefore 
the  word  this  means  not,  *  This  bread  is  My  Body  C  but  on  the 
contrary  means,  *  This,  which  is  no  longer  bread,  is  My  Body^' 
The  grammatical  argument  is  too  futile  to  keep  us  long. 
Bread,  being  a  thing  without  life,  though  in  Greek  and  Latin  it 
is  expressed  by  a  masculine  substantive,  in  well  nigh  all  Ian-* 
guages  might  be  referred  to  by  a  neuter  pronoun ;  and  though 
we  could  not  say  Hoo  est  /rater  metis ;  yet  we  may  say  Hoe  e^ 
aqua,  or  Hoc  est  pants.  Nay  !  would  it  not  have  been  a  more 
singular  mode  of  speech,  if  our  Lord,  when  He  took  the  bread 
in  His  hand,  instead  of  saying  concerning  it,  tovto,  hoc,  this 
thinff,  had  said,  ouTosy  hie,  he  f 

But  more  weight  lies  in  the  verb  €<rT<,  is ;  and  yet,  if  no 
better  argument  than  its  use  could  be  adduced,  we  must  admit 
that  the  mere  figurists  have  almost  as  strong  ground  as  the 
transubstantialists.  If  the  simple  use  of  the  substantive  verb 
proves  an  absolute  change  of  substance,  how  are  we  to  inter- 
pret '  The  seed  is  the  word ;  the  field  is  the  world ;  the  reapers 
are  the  angels ;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world ;  I  am  the 
door;  I  am  the  vineT  We  cannot  here  understand  a  sub- 
stantial change,  but  must  admit  a  figure  of  speech.  And  so,  in 
truth,  we  must  admit  in  the  Eucharist ;  for  though  we  acknow- 
ledge Christ's  presence,  and  not  only  acknowledge  but  rejoice 
in  it ;  yet  we  hold  not  that  presence  to  be  in  the  material' 
bread ;  nor  can  these  words  prove  that  it  is  there.  The  passage, 
which  perhaps  most  nearly  corresponds  to  this,  is  that  wherein 
St.  Paul  says,  that  <  That  Rock  was  Christ'  (1  Cor.  x.  4).  It 
is  indeed  generally  contended,  that  the  Rock  was  Christ  by  a 
mere  figure  of  speech ;  and  hence  the  illustration  is  urged  to 
support  the  doctrine  of  the  figurists.  But  this  is  scarcely  true. 
The  Apostle's  argument  is  strictly  this :  The  Israelites,  in  their 


1  Bellarmine,  Lib.  i.  de  Eticharistia,  ch.  z. 
*  See  Taylor,  Real  Presence,  sect.  ri. 
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pilgrimage  in  the  wilderneBS,  were,  like  Chrifitians,  subjects  of 
grace.  Christ  followed,  and  Christ  fed  them.  They  had  bread 
from  Heaven,  and  drink  out  of  the  rock :  and  as  the  literal 
manna  fed  their  bodies,  so  there  was  a  heavenly  manna  prepared 
for  their  souls.  And  as  from  the  rock  of  stone  Moses  called 
forth  the  stream  of  water;  so  there  was  with  them  also  a 
spiritual  Bock,  by  which  their  souls  were  watered;  and  that 
spiritual  ^  Rock  was  Christ.^  It  was  not  then,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  spiritual  Rock  was  a  figure  of  Christ.  The  rock  i^gione 
was  a  Jiffure  of  Christ ;  but  the  Spiritual  Bock — *  that  Rock  ioa$ 
Christ.^  So  it  is  in  the  Eucharist.  The  bread  in  the  Eucharist 
is  an  emblem  of  the  Bread  of  life :  but  thoil  Bread  is  Christ. 
As  with  the  natural  rock  in  the  wilderness,  there  was  present 
the  Spiritual  Rock,  which  is  Christ :  so  with  the  natural  bread 
in  the  Sacrament,  there  is  present  the  Spiritual  Bread,  which  is 
Christ^s  Body. 

And  next  for  the  cup.  Our  Lord  calls  it,  *  My  Blood  of 
the  new  Covenant ;'  or,  according  to  St.  Luke,  '  The  new  Cove- 
nant  in  My  Blood  ^  which  is  shed  for  you.'  The  reference  here 
to  the  language  of  the  old  Testament,  and  to  the  rites  of  sacri- 
fice, has  been  already  noticed*.  If  we  take  the  words  as  re- 
corded by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  *This  is  My  Blood  of 
the  new  Covenant,'  they  will  mean,  <  As  in  the  old  dispensation 


1  I  unheBitatinglj  translate  Covenant^  not  Testament,  belieTing  that 
biaBriiai  shoold  always  in  the  Bible  be  rendered  Co?enant.  The  only 
apparent  exception  is  in  Heb.  ix.  16 — 20.  Even  here,  however.  Covenant 
will  probably  make  the  more  pertinent  sense.  See  Professor  Scholefield's 
Hints  for  a  Nsw  TranslaUon,  ad  KL 

*  TovTo  Tt&  ftonipiop  17  Kcuiffj  dco^Kij  ^  rf  aifuni  fiov,  t6  vtrip  v/amf 
iKxyp6fitrop  (Lake  xxii.  20).  The  participle  properly  agrees  with  voviptw, 
though  it  may  by  a  solecism  refer  to  dfta.  Lightfoot,  H,  H.  in  he,  says, 
'  This  seems  to  have  reference  to  that  cap  of  wine  which  was  every  day 
poured  out  in  the  drink-offerings  with  the  daily  sacrifice,  for  that  also 
was  poured  out  for  the  remission  of  sins.  So  that  the  hread  may  have 
reference  to  the  body  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  cup  to  the  wine  of 
the  drink-offering.' 
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God  made  covenant  with  Israel  with  the  blood  of  beasts,  so  now 
He  makes  covenant  with  Christians  through  the  Blood  of  Christ; 
and  this  wine  is  the  emblem  of  that  Blood,  and  the  means  of 
partaking  of  its  benefits.*  If  we  take  St.  Luke^s  version  (which 
is  also  St.  Paul's),  then  we  must  understand,  <  The  blood  of 
old  was  the  sign  and  pledge  of  the  Covenant,  the  medium  of 
its  ratification.  This  cup  is  the  sign  and  pledge  of  the  new 
Covenant,  which  is  now  to  be  ratified  in  My  Blood.' 

In  either  case  we  see  obviously  in  the  Eucharist  a  federal 
rite.  As  sacrifices,  and  especially  feasts  on  sacrifices,  were  the 
means  of  ratifying  covenants  between  man  and  man,  or  between 
man  and  God ;  so  the  Eucharistic  feast  upon  the  sacrifice  is 
the  means  of  ratifying  the  covenant  between  the  Lord  and  His 
people.  The  blood  of  the  covenant  was  shed  upon  the  cross. 
So  peace  has  been  made.  But  the  peace  is  accepted,  and  the 
covenant  assured  by  this  sacred  banquet ;  where  we  are  God^s 
guests,  and  where  the  spiritual  food  spread  for  us  is  the  Lamb 
shun  for  our  sins,  and  where  our  souls  may  be  washed  by  His 
most  precious  Bloods 

3  The  third  thing  to  be  observed  in  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist  is  the  command,  'This  do  in  remembrance  of  me* 
(Luke  xxii.  19;  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  25). 

This  do,  rovTo  iroieiTe.  Hoo  faeite.  Do  what !  Make 
My  Body!  Sacrifice  Me!  If  our  Lord  had  conmianded  them 
to  make  His  Body,  why  did  He  say  '  in  remembrance  of  Me  V 
Kemembrance  and  actual  bodily  presence  are  scarcely  com- 
patible ideas.  Besides,  did  our  Lord  then  sacrifice  Himself! 
Surely  not.  It  was  the  next  morning  that  He  offered  up  Him- 
self a  sacrifice ;  not  then,  when  He  sat  with  them  at  meat. 
But,  just  as,  when  the  first  Passover  was  instituted,  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  'to  keep  this  feast  by  an  ordinance  for  ever* 
(Exod.  xii.  14 ;  xiii.  10) — to  sacrifice  the  Iamb  and  eat  it,  as 
they  had  been  instructed  by  Moses :  so  the  disciples  are  com« 


1  Seo  Gudworth,  as  above,  eh.  tI. 
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manded  to  observe  this  new  feaat»  even  as  they  were  instmcted 
by  theu"  Master  and  Lord.  *  Do  this,'  ♦.  e.  *  Do  what  you  now 
see  me  do/  Break  the  bread,  bless  it,  and  consecrate  it ;  then 
distribute  among  yourselves,  and  eat  it ;  and  likewise  with  the 
wine.  And  this  all  is  to  be  done  'in  remembrance  of  Me.' 
The  Passover  was  in  remembrance  of  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt  and  from  the  destruction  of  the  firstborn;  and  when 
it  was  kept,  the  Israelites  were  to  tell  their  children  what  the 
ordinance  meant  (Exod.  xiii.  8).  But  this  Sacrament  is  a  re- 
membrance of  greater  deliverance,  and  of  that  gracious  Master 
who  wrought  the  deliverance;  and  'as  often  as  we  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  this  cup,  we  do  shew  the  Lord*s  death  till 
He  come'  (1  Cor.  xi.  26).  In  all  ways  therefore  it  may  be  a 
remembrance  of  Christ;  but  specially  it  is  a  remembrance  of 
His  death.  It  is  a  memorial,  a  shewing  forth  of  that  sacrifice, 
which  He  offered  on  the  cross,  and  which  we  feed  upon  in  our 
souls.  As  it  is  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice,  so  may  it  be 
called  a  commemorative  sacrifice.  But  as  Christ  was  Himself 
present  alive  when  He  instituted  the  ordinance,  and  as  He  did 
not  then  offer  up  Himself  a  sacrifice  on  the  crossi  nor  hold  in 
His  own  sacred  hands  His  own  crucified  Body ;  so  we  believe 
not  that  we  are  commanded  to  offer  Him  up  afresh,  or  that  we 
are  to  expect  to  feed  upon  His  natural  Flesh  and  Blood.  His 
Body  has  been  offered  up  once  for  all,  a  full,  perfect  and  suffi- 
cient sacrifice.  We  may  present  the  remembrance  of  that  sacri- 
fice to  God,  may  tell  it  out  to  the  world,  may  believe  that, 
whilst  we  eat  the  symbols  with  our  mouths,  we  feed  upon  the 
Saviour  in  our  spirits :  but  we  have  no  warrant  to  believe,  and 
we  could  find  no  greater  comfort  in  believing,  that  Christ  was  to 
be  newly  sacrificed  every  day,  and  His  very  Flesh  and  Blood  to 
be  eaten  and  drunk  by  our  bodily  mouths. 

II.     Owr  Lord's  discourse  at  Capernaum.    John  vi. 
A  great  many,  both  of  the  Roman  Catholic  divines  and  of 
the  mere  figurists,  have  denied  that  the  discourse  in  the  sixth 
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chapter  of  St.  John  has  any  reference  to  the  grace  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  motive  of  such  denial  is  obvious ;  for  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  admit  that  the  Eucharist  is  there  referred  to, 
without  also  admitting  that  no  material  presence  is  tenable,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  some  real  spiritual  feeding  of  the  soul  is 
promised.  It  is  said  indeed,  that  the  discourse  was  delivered 
before  the  Eucharist  was  instituted,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  applied  to  it :  an  argument  which  must  surely  seem  very 
strange,  if  we  consider  how  very  much  our  Lord'^s  discourses  are 
anticipatory  and  prophetic.  Indeed  almost  all  His  teaching 
seems  suitable  to  instruct  His  followers  in  '  the  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  Kingdom  of  God,'  the  things  that  were  to  be  in  His 
Church  and  reign  upon  earth,  rather  than  suitable  to  the  time 
of  His  bodily  presence.  So  His  discourse  ¥dth  Nicodemus  was 
as  much  anticipatory  of  the  institution  of  baptism,  as  this  dis- 
course at  Capernaum  was  of  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. And  to  bring  but  one  more  example,  if  our  Lord  be 
never  supposed  to  speak  and  to  teach,  but  concerning  things 
already  revealed  and  manifested;  what  could  have  been  His 
meaning  in  His  many  declarations  that  Christians  '  must  t<ike 
up  their  CrosSy  and  follow  Him^;'  when  as  yet  all  those  who 
heard  Him  knew  not  for  certain  that  He  would  die  at 
all,  and  most  assuredly  understood  not  ^what  death  He 
should  die  V 

It  is  quite  clear  then  that  the  mystery  of  the  discourse  in 
St.  John  vi.  required  something  to  make  it  intelligible.  Many 
even  of  our  Lord's  disciples  were  so  offended  at  it,  that  they 
at  once  *  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  Him^  (ver.  66). 
What  so  sorely  puzzled  them  must  doubtless  have  sunk  deep 
into  their  memories :  and  when  next  our  blessed  Saviour  used 
the  same  language  as  He  had  used  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
is  it  not  certain  that  His  first  words  would  recur  with  all  their 


^  Sec  Matt.  x.  38,  xvi.  24;  Mark  viii.  34,  x.  21 ;  Luke  ix.  23,  xiv.  27. 
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forcO)  and  that  the  teaching  of  the  first  discourse  would  be 
coupled  with  that  of  the  second !  Now  the  only  occasions,  on 
which  we  read  that  Jesus  said  anything  about  eating  His  Flesh 
and  drinking  His  Blood,  were,  first  in  this  instance  at  Caper- 
naum, secondly  at  the  last  Passover,  when  He  instituted  the 
Eucharist.  How  the  disciples,  who  heard  both,  could  fail  to 
couple  them  together,  it  is  hard  to  conceive.  In  the  former, 
inestimable  blessings  were  said  to  accompany  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  Christ^s  Body  and  Blood :  in  the  latter,  a  special 
mode  appeared  to  be  pointed  out  by  which  His  Body  and  Blood 
might  be  eaten  and  drunken.  Both,  no  doubt,  sounded  strange 
and  wonderful.  Those,  who  wondered  at  them  both,  would 
naturally  compare  the  one  with  the  other,  to  see  if  the  one 
would  not  explain  the  other. 

And  surely  the  one  does  explain  the  other.  In  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  John  we  read,  that  our  Lord  had  just  fed  five 
thousand  men  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  They,  who  had 
seen  the  miracle,  on  the  next  day  followed  Jesus ;  but,  as  He 
well  knew,  not  for  spiritual  blessing,  but  that  they  might  again 
be  fed  and  be  filled  (v.  26).  To  this  carnal  and  unbelieving 
multitude  He  enjoins,  '  that  they  should  labour  not  for  earthly, 
but  for  spiritual  food,  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life* 
(v.  27);  and  taking  occasion  of  their  own  reference  to  tho 
manna  in  the  wilderness  (v.  30),  He  tells  them,  that  as  Ood 
gave  their  fathers  manna,  so  now  He  would  give  them  '  true 
bread  from  Heaven'  (v.  32).  He  then  declares  Himself  to  be 
Hhe  Bread  of  lifef  and  adds,  'he  that  cometh  to  Me  shall 
never  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on  Me  shall  never  thirst' 
(v.  35),  i.0.  neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  because,  thus  coming 
and  believing,  he  shall  be  fed  upon  the  Bread  of  life.  The 
Jews  who  were  present  now  begin  to  murmur.  They  dis- 
believe the  Saviour^s  saying,  that  He  had  come  down  from 
Heaven,  supposing  that  they  knew  both  His  father  and  His 
mother.     He  then  goes  on,  not  to  explain  His  statements,  but 
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to  enforce,  and  rather  put  them  with  more  mystery  and  diffi- 
culty. He  tells  them  that,  not  only  had  He  come  down  from 
Heaven,  that  not  only  was  He  the  Bread  of  life,  but  that 
whereas  the  fathers  ate  manna  and  died,  yet  those  who  should 
eat  that  Bread  should  never  die.  And  then,  most  startling 
words  of  all.  He  says,  that  the  bread  which  He  should  give 
was  His  Flesh,  which  He  would  give  for  the  life  of  the  world 
(v.  51).  And,  when  this  saying  caused  fresh  striving  amongst 
them,  He  adds,  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  eat 
the  Flesh  of  Christ,  and  drink  His  Blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you.... My  Flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  Blood  is  drink  indeed. 
...As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father; 
so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even  he  shall  live  by  Me^  (vv.  63 — 57). 
Now  those,  who  tell  us  that  this  had  no  reference  to  the 
Eucharist,  say  that  nothing  is  here  meant  but  that  faith  in  the 
death  of  Christ  is  the  great  means  of  union  to  Christ,  and  that 
which  raises  us  to  life  and  immortality.  But  surely  Calvin's 
belief,  that  something  more  express  and  sublime  is  intended  by 
such  striking  language,  must  commend  itself  to  our  reason. 
It  is  not  the  way  of  Scripture  to  expound  to  us  simple  doctrines 
by  such  mysterious  language ;  but  rather  by  simple  figures  and 
analogies  to  bring  down  deep  doctrines  in  some  degree  to  the 
level  of  our  capacities.  Yet,  if  all  this  discourse  be  merely  to 
teach  us  that  we  must  believe  in  the  death  of  Christ,  we  have 
an  example  of  most  difficult  language,  and,  we  may  add,  lan- 
guage most  likely  to  give  offence,  in  order  to  express  what 
requires  no  figures  to  make  it  intelligible,  when  simply  and 
plunly  stated.  But  if  it  be  true  that  to  those  who  believe  in 
Christ,  to  those  who  come  to  Him  believing,  He,  in  some 
manner  far  above  our  comprehension,  so  communicates  His 
blessed  Self,  so  joins  them  to  Him  by  an  ineffable  union,  that 
they  may  be  said  to  be  one  with  Him  and  He  with  them,  that 
He  dwelleth  in  them  and  they  in  Him,  that  as  He  liveth  by 
the  Father  so  they  live  by  Him ; — if  this  and  the  like  of  this 
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be  true,  then  can  we  understand,  that  Bome  deep  language, 
Bome  strong  metaphors  may  be  needful  to  express  the  doctrine, 
and  that  the  greater  and  more  mysterious  the  blessing,  the 
stranger  and  more  hard  to  understand  may  be  the  language. 

Now,  certainly  it  is  true,  that  the  faithful  Christian  liyes 
by  union  to  the  glorified,  divine  humanity  of  His  Lord.  Christ, 
who  is  one  with  the  Father  by  His  Godhead,  becomes  one  with 
His  disciples  by  His  manhood :  and  by  an  union  with  us,  which 
is  ineffitble,  and  to  be  comprehended  only  by  a  devout  and 
reverent  believing,  He  supports,  snatains  and  feeds  that  spiritual 
life  which  He  creates  in  us.  That  this  is  one  chief  fruit  of  His 
incarnation,  all  Scripture  bears  witness.  That  this,  and  periiaps 
much  more  than  this,  is  taught  in  the  chapter  we  are  con- 
sidering, there  can  be  no  reasonable  question.  And,  although 
faith  is  an  essential  instrument  for  enabling  us  to  receive  such 
blessing  (see  v.  35) ;  yet  something  much  deeper  and  sublimer 
than  the  mere  act  of  believing  is  plainly  int^ided  by  it— even 
that  in  spirit  we  are  truly  jomed  to  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  our 
great  Head  and  Lord;  that  our  whole  spiritual  man  is  sus- 
tained and  nourished  by  Him ;  that  by  His  life  we  live ;  by 
His  might  and  power  our  weakness  is  upheld  ssid  strengthened. 
We  do  not  presume  to  say,  that  this  is  all  the  mystery  con- 
veyed to  us  by  the  language  of  our  Lord.  But  this  we  may 
boldly  affirm  is  the  character,  though  it  be  not  the  sum  of  the 
mystery.  And,  when  we  come  to  find  the  like  language  used 
by  Him  concerning  the  holy  ordinance,  which  He  established 
at  His  passion ;  can  we  fail  to  infer  that  with  that  ordinance, 
rightly  and  faithfully  partaken  of^  are  communicated  those  very 
blessings  which  in  the  discourse  at  Capernaum  are  so  marvel* 
lously  expressed! 

Such  thoughts  must  free  us  from  the  frigid  notions  of  the 
disciples  of  Zuinglius  ;  but  will  they  lead  us  to  the  carnal  notions 
of  the  transubstantialists  !  Most  surely.  No  !  There  are  two 
statement^,  in  the  chapter  we  are  considering,  quite  fatal  to  the 
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doctrine  of  the  material  presence.  One  is,  where  our  Lord  tells 
us,  that  whosoever  eats  of  the  bread  of  life  shall  ^  not  die '  (ver. 
61),  *  shall  live  for  ever '  (ver.  68) :  that  *  he  who  eateth  His 
Flesh  and  drinketh  His  Blood,  hath  eternal  life*  (ver.  64).  Now, 
if  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  communion  are  changed  into  the 
substance  of  the  Body  and  Blood ;  then  every  unworthy  partaker, 
notwithstanding  his  unworthiness,  partakes  of  Chrises  Body  and 
Blood ;  and  hence,  according  to  this  chapter,  eating  the  bread 
of  life  shall  ^not  die^ — 'shall  live  for  ever'-— ^ hath  eternal 
life.^  He  cannot,  as  St.  Paul  says,  eat  to  condemnation,  but 
must  eat  to  salvation.  The  other  statement  is  stronger  still. 
When  those,  who  heard,  murmured  at  our  Lord'^s  promise  to 
feed  them  with  His  Flesh  and  Blood,  Jesus  said  unto  them, 
/Doth  this  offend  you!  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  {eaif  oZu 
Oewp^re)  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  where  He  was  before !  It  is 
the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing;  the 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life  ^ 
(w.  61 — 63).  Do  My  words  offend  you !  If  ye  see  Me  ascend 
where  I  was  before,  how  then  will  ye  judge  ?  Will  ye  ihea  be 
still  more  offended,  thinking  My  words  still  more  impossible ! 
Or  will  ye  then  begin  to  understand  the  truth,  and  to  know  that 
they  must  be  spiritually  interpreted !  The  mistake,  ye  have 
made,  is  that  ye  have  interpreted  them  carnally.  But  it  is  the 
spirit  which  profiteth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life.  Such 
was  the  obvious  meaning  of  our  Lord^s  reply ;  and  it  penetrates 
to  the  very  depths  of  the  difficulty.  The  meaning  of  the  dis- 
course was  all  spiritual.  The  feeding  on  Christ's  Body  and 
Blood  is  a  spiritual  feeding.  No  other  feeding  profits.  It  would 
do  no  good.  To  eat  the  material  substance  of  His  Flesh,  and  drink 
the  material  substance  of  His  Blood,  would  be  useless.  It  is  the 
spirit  only  which  gives  life ;  and  the  words,  which  He  had  spoken. 
Were  spirit  and  life.  And  be  it  noted,  whether  the  discourse 
did,  by  anticipation,  concern  the  Eucharist,  or  whether  it  did 
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not,  yet  this  much  is  clear :  we  have  it  revealed  in  the  nnfiuling 
and  unerring  words  of  our  Redeemer,  that  carnally  to  eat  His 
Flesh  and  drink  His  Blood  would  profit  us  nothing;  and  therefore 
we  may  be  assured  infallibly,  that  such  a  carnal  feeding,  being 
profitless,  would  never  have  been  ordained  by  Him  in  a  Sacra- 
ment for  His  Church. 

III.     The  staUmmts  of  St.  Paul. 

These  occur  in  1  Cor.  x.  and  1  Cor.  xi. 

The  argument  from  the  former  chapter  (1  Cor  x.)  is  of  this 
nature.  The  Christians  of  Corinth,  living  among  idolaters, 
were  tempted  to  join  in  idol-feasts,  at  which  meats,  that  had 
been  ofiered  in  sacrifice,  were  solemnly  and  religiously  eaten« 
However  innocent  it  may  be  to  eat  meat  of  any  kind,  St.  Paul 
points  out  that  it  is  no  longer  innocent,  when  the  eating  it  im- 
plies a  participating  in  an  idolatrous  ceremony,  especially  an 
idolatrous  sacrifice.  He,  that  partakes  of  a  sacrificial  feast,  de^ 
clares  thereby  his  respect  for  the  sacrifice,  and  his  interest  in  it. 
He  claims  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  sacrifice.  The  Apostle  illus- 
trates this  in  three  ways ;  first  by  our  participation  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  (w.  16,  17) ;  secondly,  by  the 
Jews'*  participation  in  the  sacrifices  of  which  they  eat ;  thirdly, 
by  the  heathens'  participation  of  the  sacrifices  of  demon-gods. 
To  take  the  two  last  illustrations  first.  He  observes  with 
regard  to  '  Israel  after  the  flesh,'  that  '  they  which  eat  of  the 
sacrifices  are  partakers  (koivwvoI)  of  the  altar.^  That  is  to  say, 
by  eating  of  the  meat  of  the  sacrifice,  they  have  a  share,  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefit  of  that  which  is  ofiered  on  the  altar 
(ver.  18).  As  for  the  Gentiles,  he  says,  that  they  offer  sacrifice, 
not  to  God,  but  to  demon-gods  (SaifAovioi^);  and  it  is  unbecom- 
ing in  Christians  to  be  partakers  or  communicants  {Koivwyol)  of 
demon-gods.  Nay  !  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  to  drink  of  the 
cup  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  cup  of  demon-gods ;  to  partake  of 
the  Lord's  table,  and  the  table  of  demon-gods  (w,  20,  21) ;  the 
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*  table  of  demon-gods '  here  meaning  the  feast  upon  the  heathen 
sacrifices ;  ^  the  table  of  the  Lord,'  meaning  the  banquet  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  probably  alluding  to  Malachi  i.  7)  12; 
where  the  expression  '  table  of  the  Lord '  is  used  in  inmiediate 
connexion  with  the  word  'altar/  and  refers  to  the  sacrificisi 
feasting  connected  with  the  Jewish  sacrifices.  In  juxtaposition 
then,  and  immediate  comparison  with  these  feasts  on  Jewish  and 
heathen  ofierings,  St.  Paul  places  the  Christian  festival  of  the 
Eucharist ;  and  as  he  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  the  Israelites 
in  their  feasts  were  partakers  of  the  altar,  and  the  heathen  par* 
took  of  the  table  of  devils ;  so  he  says,  Christians  partake  of  the 
Lord'^s  table.  But  more  than  this,  he  asks,  '  The  cup  of  bless- 
ing which  we  bless,  is  it  not  a  joint-partaking  {Koivwvia)  of  thd 
Blood  of  Christ  i  The  bread,  which  we  break,  is  it  not  a  joint* 
partaking  of  the  Body  of  Christ  ?  For  we  being  many  are  ond 
bread,  and  one  body;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread  * 
(w.  16,  17).  The  natural  signification  of  the  word  Koivwvlaf 
and  the  sense  deducible  from  the  context,  require  that  it  should 
be  rendered,  as  above,  joirU-partakinff  or  Jaint-pariicipationK 
The  parallel  is  between  partaking  of  idol  sacrifices,  partaking  of 
Jewish  sacrifices,  and  partaking  of  the  Christian  sacrifice^  t.  e. 
Christ.  And  the  I7th  verse  is  added  to  shew,  that  by  such 
participation,  there  is  a  joint  fellowship  not  only  vrith  Christy 
the  Head,  but  vrith  His  whole  Body  the  Church. 

Now,  what  must  we  infer  from  this  teaching !  Does  it  not 
plainly  tell  us,  that  the  feeding  at  the  Lord's  table  corresponds 
vrith  the  feeding  at  the  Jewish  altar  and  the  heathen  idol-feasts* 
That,  as  the  latter  gave  them  participation  in  their  sacrifices 
and  their  demon-gods,  so  the  former  gives  us  participation  of 
Christ's  Body  and  Blood  ?    This  much  we  cannot  and  we  would 


1  Koivos  common,  leoiydoo  to  make  common,  impart,  Koawp6s  a  partakei^ 
Koipmvia  participation.  This  is  the  natmttl  meaning.  Koufmvia  means  also 
close  communion  or  joint  partnership.  St.  Paul  ordinarily  uses  KotP»i4a 
for  partaking.  See  2  Cor.  yiii.  4,  ix.  3.  Comp.  Koumvoi^  is.  18. 

Vol.  II.  If 
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not  deny.  The  bread  and  wine  are  to  ub  means  or  instniments 
whereby,  through  God*8  grace,  we  become  partakers  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  we  therefore  infer  that  we  partake  of  Christ's  Body 
naturally  and  materially !  The  very  words  appear  to  teach  us 
otherwise.  If  there  were  a  real  change  of  the  elements  into 
Christ's  natural  Flesh  and  Blood,  it  seems  altogether  unaccount- 
able that  th?  force  of  the  argument  should  have  been  weakened 
by  the  introduction  of  the  word  Koivwvla^  participatian.  If  the 
bread  be  literally  and  substantially  the  Body,  it  would  have  been 
more  natural  to  say,  ^  Is  not  the  bread,  which  we  break,  Christ's 
Body!'  And  the  inference  would  be  immediate;  Can  we  eat 
Christ^s  Body  and  demon-sacrifices  together !  The  word  koi- 
i^wifia,  on  which  the  peculiar  strength  of  the  passage  depends, 
whilst  it  clearly  points  to  the  Eucharistic  elements  as  ordained 
means  to  enable  us  to  partake  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
yet  shews  too  that  they  are  means  of  partaking^  not  themselves 
changed  into  the  substance  of  that  which  they  represent.  They 
fire  ordained,  that  we  may  partake  of  Christ;  but  they  are  not 
Christ  themselves. 

The  other  passage  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  19 — 30)  has  the 
0ame  object  as  that  which  we  have  just  conudered ;  namely, 
^  increase  our  reverence  for  'the  dignity  of  this  holy  mystery.' 
The  early  Christians  appear  to  have  joined  with  the  reception 
of  the  communion  an  agape  or  love-feast.  In  such  a  feast  it 
was  seemly  that  the  rich  should  provide  for  the  poor,  and  that 
all  things  should  be  in  common.  But  in  Corinth,  a  city  long 
famous  for  luxury,  the  richer  Christians  appear  to  have  over- 
looked the  Christian  principle,  and  to  have  made  their  feasts 
of  charity  minister  to  their  own  indulgence,  rather  than  to  their 
poor  neighbours'  wants.  This  was  in  itself  wrong ;  it  was  not, 
as  the  Apostle  says,  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper^;  and  it  was 


^  KvpiaKhv  btlnvov  ^oyciv,  y.  20.    This  probably  does  not  refer  to  the 
Eucharist,  but  to  the  Agape,  the  feast  of  charity,  which  was  joined  with  it. 
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deepifiing  the  church  of  God — shaming  those  who  had  no  houses 
to  feast  in.  And  what  made  it  worst  of  all  was  this,  that  with 
these  feasts  of  charity  was  joined  a  reception  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion ;  and  to  receive  that  at  a  time  when  some  were  feasting 
gluttonously,  and  others  suffering  from  hunger,  was  to  treat 
contemptuously  the  most  sacred  and  blessed  ordinance  of  the 
Lord.  It  was  receiving  that  Sacrament  unworthily.  It  was 
not  only  treating  the  agape  as  a  private  feast,  and  one  in  which 
self-indulgence  was  permissible ;  but  it  was  making  the  Eucharist 
itself  a  common  thing. 

To  enforce  his  lesson  on  this  subject,  the  Apostle  reminds 
the  Corinthians  of  the  mode  and  the  words  in  which  our  Lord 
had  mstituted  the  Eucharist.  This  part  of  his  teaching  we 
have  already  considered.  But  he  goes  on  to  reason  that,  as 
our  Lord  had  instituted  bread  and  wine  as  Sacraments  of  His 
Body  and  Blood,  therefore  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,'  ver.  27.  He  then  exhorts 
to  self-examination,  ver.  28,  and  adds,  ver.  29 :  '  For  he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  to  himself 
condemnation,  not  setting  apart  as  holy  the  Body  of  the  Lord' 
{Kpifia  eavT^  eaOtei  Kal  ttiVcc,  fxtj  SiaKpivwv  to  ^Smiau  rod 
Kvplou^).     The  Lord's  own  words  of  institution  pointed  to  this 


See  Hammond  and  Whitby,  hi  loe. ;  Waterland,  On  the  Eucharist,  ch.  i.  3 ; 
Suioer,  b.  t.  *Ayo9ral ;  Care,  PrimUive  Chriitianity,  pt  I.  ch.  ii. ;  Bingham, 
E.  A.  Bk.  XT.  ch.  vii.  }  6,  7, 9. 

1  BioKpiywVf  cUscemenSf  separcUing,  getting  apart  as  holy.  So  the  Syriac, 

^j^^£y(l^.     To  discern,  as  we  in  modem  English  use  that  word,  is  only 

a  secondary  and  improper  sense  of  BioKplvtip,  as  it  is  also  of  discemere. 
The  natural  meaning  is  to  separate,  to  make  a  distinction  of  one  thing 
from  another.  It  is  used  in  classical  as  well  as  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  with 
the  sense  of  to  set  apart  for  holy  purposes.  So  Pindar,  Olymp,  x.  64 — 66 : 
Utpi  dc  irdicus  SKtiv  fitp  Znf  iv  KaOap^  buucpivti.  The  plain  meaning 
therefore  of  St.  Paul  is,  that  people  who  mixed  up  the  Eucharist  with 
a  profane  feast,  treated  the  Lord's  Body,  which  is  giren  us  there,  as 
no  hotter  than  a  common  thing,  not  as  sacred  and  holy. 
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Sacrament,  as  the  means  of  participating  in  His  Body  and 
Blood;  he  therefore  who  received  that  Sacrament,  not  as  a 
thing  most  sacred  and  venerable,  but  as  part  or  adjunct  of  a 
common  feast,  was  guilty  of  great  and  heinous  impiety,  because 
he  did  not  set  apart  as  a  holy  thing  the  Body  of  the  Lord, 
This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  passage,  according  to  the 
obvious  rendering  of  the  original ;  and  it  certainly  teaches  a 
lesson  of  deep  reverence,  and  speaks  home  plainly  to  our  faith. 
It  seems  an  unanswerable  argument  against  those,  who  esteem 
the  Eucharist  as  '  a  bare  sign  of  a  thing  absent.'  We,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  believe  Christ  really  present  in  His 
Sacraments,  and  spiritually  there  feeding  our  souls,  as  much  as 
those  who  look  for  a  natural  reception  of  Him,  can  feel  the 
truth  and  awfulness  of  such  apostolic  warnings.  We  do  not 
differ  with  the  believers  in  transubstantiation,  so  far  as  their 
statement  goes,  that  in  the  Eucharist  there  is  a  real  presence 
of  the  Lord.  And  therefore  we  feel,  as  they  do,  that  to  receive 
unworthily  is  to  do  dishonour  to  the  Body  of  Christ.  Our  dif- 
ference with  them  is  not  concerning  the  truth  of  Christ's  pre- 
sence, which  the  Apostle's  words  seem  forcibly  to  teach  us; 
but  we  differ  with  them  only  concerning  the  mode.  That  they 
define  carnally,  whilst  we  believe  it  mystically.  And  herein 
we  can  scarcely  use  words  more  apposite  than  the  words  used 
long  ago  by  Calvin :  '  If  any  ask  me  concerning  the  mode,  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess  the  mystery  to  be  more  sublime 
than  my  intellect  can  grasp,  or  than  words  can  tell ;  and,  that 
I  may  speak  more  openly,  I  essay  rather  than  understand. 
Therefore  here  I  embrace  without  controversy  the  truth  of  God, 
in  which  I  may  safely  acquiesce.  He  pronounces  His  Flesh  the 
food  of  my  soul,  His  Blood  the  drink.  I  offer  my  soul  to  be 
fed  with  such  aliments.  In  His  sacred  Feast  He  bids  me, 
under  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  to  take  His  Body  and  Blood, 
to  eat  and  to  drink.  I  doubt  not  but  that  He  really  offers, 
and  that  I  receive.     All  I  reject  is  what  is  in  itself  absurd. 
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unworthy  of  the  heavenly  majeety  of  Chriat,  or  alien  from  the 
Terity  of  His  nature  as  man\'  So  Calvin ;  and  so  our  own 
Hooker :  ^  What  these  elements  are  in  themselves  it  skilleth  not. 
It  is  enough  that  unto  me  that  tale  them  they  are  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.  His  promise  in  witness  hereof  sufficeth.  His 
word  He  knoweth  which  way  to  accomplish.  Why  should  any 
oo^tation  possess  the  mind  of  a  faithful  communicant ;  but,  O 
my  God,  Thou  art  true :  O  my  soul,  thou  art  happy*!'  It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  Scriptures  have  left  it :  so  the  devout  soul 
has  ever  embraced  it:  and  so  we  may  safely  and  thankfully 
receive  it — not  speculate  curiously,  nor  expound  carnally ;  but 
believe  and  live. 


1  InttiM,  IV.  xvii.  32. 

«  E,  P.  Bk.  V.  ch.  Ixvi.  12. 


Note. 

I  HAVE  confioed  myself  in  this  Article  almost  wholly  to  the  presence 
in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  mode  of  receiving  Christ's  Body  and  Blood. 
The  latter  part  of  the  Article  has  thereby  been  deprived  of  its  due 
attention.  It  is,  however,  but  a  simple  corollary.  Elevating  the  Host 
resulted  from  a  belief  in  transubstantiation.  If  that  doctrine  be  rejected, 
we  shall  not  believe  the  wafer  to  ha?e  been  really  transformed  into 
Christ's  Body,  and  so  shall  not  worship  it,  nor  eleyate  it  for  worship. 
There  is  evidently  no  Scriptural  authority  for  the  elevation  of  the  Host, 
the  command  being, ' Take,  eat'  The  Roman  ritualists  themselves  admit 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  its  existence  before  the  11th  or  12th  centuries : 
and  no  certain  documents  refer  to  it  till  about  a.d.  1200.  Bee  Palmer, 
On  ike  Church,  Vol.  I.  part  l  ch.  xi.  p.  311. 
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O/the  Wkhed  which  eat  not  the  Body 
of  Chritt  in  thetue  of  the  LorcTs 
Supper. 

The  Wicked,  and  sach  as  be  Toid 
of  a  liyely  faith,  although  they  do 
carnally  and  yisibly  press  with  their 
teeth  (as  St.  Augustine  saith)  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  yet  in  no  wise  are  they 
partakers  of  Christ :  bat  rather,  to 
their  condemnation,  do  eat  and 
drink  the  sign  or  Sacrament  of  so 
great  a  thing. 


De  mandueatione  Corporis  Christie  et 
knpios  iUud  turn  manducare. 


iMPn,  et  fide  yiya  destituti,  licet 
camaliter  et  yisibiliter  (ut  Angus- 
tinus  loquitur)  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Christi  Sacramentum  dentibus  pre- 
mant,  nullo  tamen  modo  Christi 
participes  efficiuntur. 

Sed  potius  tantss  rei  Sacramen* 
tum,  sea  symbolum,  ad  judicium 
sibi  manducant  et  bibunt. 


Sbction  I. 
HISTORY. 

IF  the  last  Article  be  true,  this  most  probably  follows  on 
it.  There  are  but  two  possible  views  of  the  question* 
Either  the  wicked  and  unbelieving  do  not  eat  Christ^s  Body  and 
Blood,  but  only  their  sacred  symbols ;  or  they  eat  the  Body  and 
Blood,  but  to  oondemnati<Hi,  not  to  salvation.  The  former  alter* 
native  has  generally  been  held,  in  latter  times,  by  the  advocates 
of  a  spiritual  feeding ;  the  latter,  by  the  believers  in  transub- 
stantiation,  and,  I  suppose,  by  most  believers  in  consubstan- 
tiation.  The  fathers^  teaching  is  naturally  obscure  <m  this  point. 
They  so  constantly  called  the  symbols  by  the  name  of  that  they 
symbolized,  that  they  would  commonly  speak  of  eating  the 
Body  of  Christ,  when  they  meant  only  the  consecrated  bread, 
the  Sacrament  of  His  Body.  Yet  plain  passages  occur,  which 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  taken  by  our  reformers  in 
this  Article. 
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Origen  speaks  conoeming  *  the  Word  who  was  made  flesh, 
the  true  food,  which  no  wicked  man  can  eat.  For,  if  it  were 
possible,  that  one  continuing  in  wickedness  should  eat  Him 
who  was  made  flesh,  the  Word,  the  living  bread ;  in  vain  would 
it  have  been  written,  whoso  eatdh  this  bread  shall  live  for  eeer'^^ 
Cyprian  tells  a  story  of  the  Eucharistio  bread  becoming  a  cinder 
in  the  handd  of  one  who  had  lapsed,  as  a  proof  that  Christ 
could  not  be  received  by  the  unworthy  oommunicant^  So  St. 
Hilary,  ^  The  bread  that  came  down  from  Heaven,  is  not  taken 
but  by  him  who  hath  the  Lord,  and  is  a  member  of  Christ^/ 
St.  Augustine  is  quoted  in  the  very  words  of  the  Article.  Some 
part  of  the  passage  is  thought  by  the  Benedictine  editors  to 
have  been  interpolated;  which  I  will  put  between  brackets. 
What  remains,  however,  is  fully  sufficient  to  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  adduced.  ^  By  this,  he  who  abides  not  in  Christ, 
nor  Christ  in  him,  without  doubt  eats  not  [spiritually]  His 
Flesh,  nor  drinks  His  Blood ;  [though  he  carnally  and  visibly 
press  with  his  teeth  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood] ; 
but  rather  he  eats  and  drinks,  to  his  condemnation,  the  Sacra- 
ment of  so  great  a  thing^'     So  elsewhere,  he  clearly  distin- 


.  1  noXX^  ^  hv  ircpl  cnnov  Xryotro  tqv  h6yovt  hi  ytyoP€  trhp^  leal  SKtiBtv^ 
PpSaig,  rjp  Tipa  6  <f}ay»p  wawrms  {^trrrai  tls  r6p  ac<Sya,  ov^€p69  dwoftepov  <f>av-. 
Xov  iadUiv  avnfp'  cZ  yhp  oi6p  re  ^v  tri  <f)avKop  fiipopra  iaOUiP  top  ytpofi^pop 
aapKa  A6yop  Spra^  kcu  &pTOP  (»yra,  ovk  &p  cyrypoirro,  art  nas  6  (f>ay<ap  t6p 
ipTOP  rovTop  (j^arrm  €ls  t6p  alcipa, — Origen.  in  Matt,  XT.  Comment, 

3  '  Et  quidem  alius,  quia  et  ipse  maculatus  sacrificio  a  sacerdote 
celebrate  partem  cum  cseteris  ausus  est  latenter  accipere,  sanctum  Domini 
corpus  edere  et  contrectare  non  potuit ;  ciuerem  forre  se,  apertis  mani- 
bus  inrenit.  Documento  unins  ostenditur,  Dominum  recedere  cum  nega* 
tur,  ueo  iimnereutibus  ad  salutem  prodesse  quod  sumitur,  quando  gratia 
salutaris  in  dnerem,  sanctitate  fugiente,  mutatur.' — Cyprian.  De  Lcipsis, 
p.  133,  Fell. 

<  'Panis  qui  descendit  de  ccelo,  non  nisi  ab  eo  accipitur  qui  Dominum 
habet,  et  Christi  membrum  est.' — Hilar.  De  Trinit,  Lib.  vm. 

^  'Ac  per  hoc  qui  non  manet  in  Christo,  et  in  quo  non  manet  Christus, 
proculdubio  nee  manducat  [spiritualiter]  camem  Ejus,  nee  bibit  Ejus 
sanguinem  [licet  camaliter  et  yisibiliter  premat  dentibus  saoramentum 
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guishes  between  sacramental  eating  and  real  eating :  *  Whoso 
eateth  My  Jlesh  and  drinketh  My  blood,  dwdleth  in  Me,  and  J  in 
him.  Here  our  Lord  shews  what  it  is,  not  only  sacramentaUy, 
but  really,  to  eat  Christ's  Body  and  drink  His  Blood  ;  even  to 
dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  him.  And  He  said  this,  as  much 
as  to  say,  Whosoever  does  not  abide  in  Me  and  I  in  him,  let 
him  not  say,  nor  think,  that  he  eats  My  Body  or  drinks  My 
Blood  \'  So  Jerome  also  says,  that  Movers  of  pleasure  rather 
than  lovers  of  Ood  eat  not  the  Flesh,  nor  drink  the  Blood 
of  Jesus«.' 

It  has  been  argued  indeed,  that  the  prayer  in  the  ancient 
liiturgies,  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  elements, 
implied  of  necessity  a  belief,  that  after  that  descent  the  ele* 
ments  of  themselves  become  so  truly  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  that  the  communicants,  whether  worthily  or  unworthily 
receiving,  must  necessarily  partake  of  the  Body  and  Blood.  This, 
if  it  means  anything  of  the  kind,  means  the  full  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  But  no  such  conclusion  can  be  deduced 
firom  the  fact  of  the  invocation.  For  first,  the  like  invocatioa 
of  the  Spirit  was  made  in  baptism ;  and  of  this  we  hear  muclL 
earlier  than  of  the  invocation  in  the  Eucharist^.  Now,  though 
the  fathers  believed,  as  the  English  reformers  did,  that  the  Holy 


corporis  ot  Banguinis  Christ! :]  Bed  magis  tantse  rei  sacramenttun  ad  jadi- 
dam  sibi  manducat  et  bibit.' — In  Joan.  Tract.  26,  Tom.  m.  pars  ii. 
p.  500. 

1  *  Denique  Ipse  dicens  Qui  manducat  Camem  meam,  et  bibit  Sangftir 
nem  meum,  in  Me  manet,  et  Ego  in  eo;  ostendit  quid  sit  non  Bacramento 
tenoB,  sed  re  vera  Corpus  Christ!  manducare,  et  Ejus  sanguioem  bibere : 
hoc  est  enim  in  Christo  manere,  nt  in  illo  maneat  et  Christus.  Sic  enim 
hoc  dixit,  tanquam  diceret,  Qui  non  in  me  manet,  et  in  quo  Ego  non 
maneo,  non  se  dicat  aut  existimet  manducare  Corpus  meum  aut  bibero 
Banguinem  meum.' — De  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  xxi.  c.  25,  Tom.  vn.  p.  646. 

3  '  Omnes  voluptatis  magis  amatores,  quam  amatores  Dei ....  nee 
comedunt  camem  Jesu,  neque  bibunt  sangtdnem  Ejus;  de  quo  Ipse 
loquitur :  Qui  comedit  camem  meam,  et  bibit  sanguinem  meum,  Tuxbet  vitam 
Aftfmom.'— -Hieronym.  in  Isai,  c.  66,  ver.  17. 

«  Tertull.  De  Baptiemo,  c.  4. 
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Ghost  *  would  sanctify  the  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away 
of  sins  ^ ;'  yet  they  neither  believed  in  a  change  of  the  substance 
of  the  water,  nor  in  an  admixture  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the 
water' ;  nor  that  an  unworthy  recipient  obtained  the  blessing 
of  the  Spirit's  sanctification.  We  must  suppose  the  same  prin* 
ciple  to  apply  to  the  sanctification  of  the  symbols  in  the  Eu- 
charist. As  the  minister  was  to  consecrate,  so  the  fathers 
looked  for  the  Spirit  to  bless  the  elements  to  a  sacred  use. 
^  We  beseech  the  merciful  God/  says  St.  Cyril,  ^  to  send  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  elements ;  that  he  may  make  the  bread 
Christ^s  Body  and  the  wine  His  Blood.  For,  undoubtedly, 
whatever  the  Holy  Ghost  touches,  that  is  sanctified  and 
changed  \' 

But,  though  the  Holy  Spirit  sanctifies  and  changes,  it  fol- 
lows not  that  the  change  is  a  change  of  substance.  The  sancti^ 
fication  of  the  elements  is  to  a  sacred  use  and  office — to  a  new 
relation,  not  to  a  new  nature.  Accordingly,  St.  Cyril  speaks 
afterwards  of  the  illapse  of  the  Hdy  Spirit  as  making  the  ele-^ 
ments  holy,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the  communicant 
holy.  *  Holy  also  are  ye,  being  now  endowed  with  the  Spirit*.* 
So,  some  of  the  ancient  Liturgies  have  a  prayer  for  the  descent 
on  the  communicants  first,  and  then  on  the  elements^  And  so, 
in  several  Liturgies,  and  especially  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramen^ 


1  Ojfiee  ofPvJbUc  Baptism. 

s  fuyrvyr»p  rii  afiucra,  Bays  Basil,  of  those  who  spoke  of  the  mixture  of 
the  Spirit  and  water.  Basil,  De  Sp.  S,  Tom.  m.  p.  30.  See  Watorland, 
On  the  Eucharistf  eh.  z. 

'  Cyril  Hierosol.  Catech.  Afystag,  t.  c.  7.  This  is  the  oldest  certain 
mention  of  the  custom ;  t.  e.  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
next  oldest  form  is  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  Lib.  vm.  c  12 :  '  We 
beseech  Thee,  0  God,  to  send  Thy  Holy  Spirit  on  this  Sacrifice .... 
that  He  may  make  this  bread  to  become  the  Body  of  Thy  Christ,  and 
this  cup  to  become  the  Blood  of  Thy  Christ.' — See  Waterland,  as  aboTe. 

*  Ibid.  c.  19. 

<  '  Super  nos  et  super  hsec  dona.'  (See  the  Liturgies  in  Fabricius  and 
Renaudotius,  cited  by  Waterland,  as  above). 
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tary^,  from  thence  derived  to  the  canon  of  the  mass,  the  words 
<  to  U8,'*  are  inserted ;  thereby  restricting  the  blessing  upon  the 
elements  to  their  effects  on  the  recipient.  Nay !  that  transab- 
stantiation  could  not  have  been  intended,  has  been  admitted  by 
many  Romanist  dirines ;  inasmuch  as,  in  the  Greek  Liturgies, 
the  invocation  of  the  Spirit  followed  the  words  of  institution. 
Now,  the  Latin  divines  fix  the  consecration  to  the  words  of  in- 
stitution. Hence,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  transubstantiation, 
the  change  must,  according  to  them,  have  taken  place  before 
the  invocation,  and  could  not  therefore  be  the  effect  of  the  invo- 
cation'. In  short,  *  all  circumstances  shew,  that  the  true  and 
ancient  intent  of  that  part  of  the  service  was  not  to  implore 
any  physical  change  in  the  elements,  no,  nor  so  much  as  a 
physical  connexion  of  the  Spirit  with  the  elements,  but  a  moral 
change  only  in  the  elements,  as  to  relation  and  uses,  and  a 
gracious  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  communicants^' 

But  when  a  belief  arose  in  the  &pu$  operatum^  and  in  the 
absolute  change  of  substance  in  the  elements,  then,  naturally  it 
was  held,  that  not  only  the  faithful,  but  even  the  unbelieving, 
must  receive  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  though  of  course 
the  latter,  only  to  condemn  them.  And  then  too,  the  fathers 
(who  spoke  freely  of  the  elements  under  the  name  of  that  they 
signified,  and,  no  doubt,  believed  in  a  sanctification  of  them  to. 
holy  purposes)  were  cited  as  holding  the  same  language,  and  as 
witnesses  to  the  same  doctrine. 

It  seems  by  no  means  necessary,  that  the  like  result  should 
follow  from  the  doctrine  of  cansubstantiation.  Indeed  Luther 
greatly  abhorred  the  opus  opmOum.  Still,  I  suppose,  the 
Lutherans  rather  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  the  wicked  eat  the 


1  ^Quam  oblaticnem  To,  Deus,  in  omnibna  qiuosainuB  benedictem 
faoere  digneris,  ut  wbis  corpus  et  sanguis  fiat,'  &c — Cited  by  Waterland. 

s  Waterland,  as  above,  p.  407.  (Oambridge,  1737).  The  subject  is 
very  fully  discussed  in  this  place  by  Dr.  Waterland. 
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Body  of  Christ,  yet  impiouslyy  and  to  their  ruin.  And  so  this 
Article  was,  for  a  time,  expunged  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
Counoil^ ;  probably  as  not  agreeable  to  those  members  of  the 
Church  who  were  of  Lutheran  sentiments.  All  other  branches 
of  the  Reformation  seem  to  have  agreed  that,  as  the  presence  of 
Christ  was  not  in  the  elements,  but  only  vouchsafed  with  the 
elements  *  to  the  faithful/  so  His  presence  would  be  withheld 
from  those  who  were  unfaithful  and  impenitent. 


^  See  YoL  i.  Introduction,  p.  14. 
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Section  II. 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

IN  one  sense  of  the  words,  then,  we  may  admit  that  every  com" 
mmiicant  eats  Christ^s  Body  and  drinks  His  Blood ;  because 
he  eats  the  symbol  which  is  called  His  Body  {corpus^  A,  e.  fiffura 
corporis),  and  drinks  the  symbol,  which  is  called  His  Blood.  But 
all  that  has  been  said  in  former  Articles  to  disprove  the  doctrine 
.  of  the  cpus  cpercUum,  applies  here.  The  actual  reception  of  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood  is  the  reception,  not  of  the  outward  sign,  but  of 
the  inward  grace.  Now,  the  inward  grace  of  the  Sacraments 
belongs  only  to  the  faithful,  not  to  the  impenitent  and  unbeliev- 
ing. Of  course,  if  we  admit  a  physical  change  in  the  elements, 
we  must  believe  Christ^s  Body  to  be  eaten,  not  only  by  the 
wicked,  but,  as  has  been  often  argued,  by  mice  or  dogs,  or  any 
other  animal,  that  may  accidentally  devour  a  portion  of  the  con- 
secrated bread.  Hence,  the  contrary  position  to  the  statement 
of  this  Article  follows  of  necessity,  on  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  But  then,  the  opposite  doctrine  of  an  efficacious, 
spiritual  presence,  and  that  rather  in  the  recipient  than  in  the 
element,  seems  inevitably  to  issue  in  the  doctrine  here  pro- 
pounded. 

As  for  the  direct  statements  of  the  new  Testament,  we  must 
lay  aside  the  words  of  institution ;  which  will  not  aid  us,  until 
we  have  determined  whether  they  imply  a  spiritual  or  a  carnal 
presence ;  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
1  Cor.,  and  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John.  In  the  former  we 
are  told,  that  ^  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup 
of  the  Lord,  unworthily,  is  guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the 
Lord^  (ver.  27) ;  and  that  'he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unwor- 
thily, eateth  and  drinketh  condemnation  to  himself,  not  setting 
apart  as  holy  the  Lord's  Body  *•  (ver.  29).  Perhaps  the  first  view 
of  this  passage  rather  appears  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  the  cpua 
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operatum.  The  unworthy  communicant  is  '  guilty  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  the  Lord/  which  he  pollutes ;  and  he  eats  and 
drinks  condemnation,  because  he  does  not  set  apart  and  treat 
with  reverence  the  Lord''s  Body.  At  least,  candour  may  oblige 
us  to  admit,  that  there  is  nothing  in  St.  Paulas  words  thus  cited, 
which  will  not  square  with  the  hypothesis,  that  every  recipient 
equally  eats  the  Flesh  and  drinks  the  Blood  of  Christ.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  justified  in  contending,  that  there  is  no- 
thing inconsistent  with  our  own  belief,  that  the  wicked  do  not 
eat  Christ.  In  the  former  case,  we  can  see  how  great  the  pro- 
fanation would  be;  but  in  the  latter,  it  is  still  very  fearfuL 
The  feast  provided  for  the  faithful  is  doubtless  a  spiritual  feast 
on  the  Lord''s  Body  and  Blood ;  hence,  the  profane  receiver  is 
unquestionably  *  guilty  concerning  Christ''s  Body  and  Blood' 
(ei/o^o$  Tou  G(ifiaT09y  k.t,\,).  And  again,  as  the  bread  and 
wine  are  the  means  of  communicating  to  us  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ ;  so  he,  who  treats  the  Eucharist  as  part  of  a  mere 
common  feast,  (which  the  Corinthians  did),  does  clearly  refuse 
to  treat  with  reverence,  and  to  set  apart  as  holy,  the  Body  of 
the  Lord. 

But  if  there  be  any  ambiguity  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
there  can  be  none  in  the  words  of  our  Lord.  He  plainly  tells 
us,  '  He  that  eateth  My  Flesh  and  drinketh  My  Blood,  dwelleth 
in  Me,  and  I  in  him '  (John  vi.  56).  *  He  that  eateth  Me,  even 
he  shall  live  by  Me '  (ver.  67).  *  He  that  eateth  of  this  bread 
shall  live  for  ever  *  (ver.  68).  *  Whoso  eateth  My  Flesh  and 
drinketh  My  Blood  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up 
at  the  last  day '  (ver.  64).  Now  all  this  is  plain,  that  the  real 
feeding  on  Christ  is  to  salvation,  not  to  condemnation.  All  are 
agreed  that  the  wicked  do  not  profit,  but  rather  suffer  loss,  by 
eating  in  the  Eucharist.  But  then,  if  they  do  not  profit,  we 
inevitably  infer  from  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  they  have  not 
eaten  His  Flesh  nor  drunk  His  Blood ;  for  those,  who  do  so, 
*live   by  Him* — *live  for  ever' — *have  eternal  life' — have 
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Him  dwelling  in  them — '  have  eternal  life^  and  are  raised  up  at 
the  last  day/ 

The  only  escape  from  the  inference  seems  to  be  in  an 
assertion,  that  John  vL  does  not  refer  to  Eucharistic  feeding, 
but  to  spiritual  feeding  apart  from  the  Eucharist.  But,  what- 
eyer  conclusion  we  may  come  to  on  that  head,  the  statement 
seems  clear  and  general,  '  He  that  eateth  Me  shall  live  by  Me  ^ 
(yer.  67).  Now,  granting  that  this  eating  of  Christ  may  be 
apart  from  the  Eucharist,  yet  is  it  not  quite  clear  that,  houy 
9oe9er  U  be^  \i\a  life-giving !  The  proposition  is  perfectly  uni- 
versal Though,  therefore,  we  may  admit  that  it  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  a  mere  spiritual  feeding  by  faith;  yet  we  must 
contend  that,  if  in  the  Eucharist  it  be  real,  then  it  must  bring 
life  with  it.  *  He  that  eateth  shall  live.*  The  only  question 
is  therefore— who  eateth !  Whosoever  eateth,  if  the  eating  be 
real  eating,  eateth  life.  If,  therefore,  in  the  Eucharist,  a  man 
really  feeds  on  Christ,  he  lives  by  Him.  Hence,  those  who  eat 
and  drink  unworthily,  cannot  really  feed  on  the  Lord's  Body ; 
though,  *  to  their  condemnation,  they  do  eat  and  drink  the  Sacra- 
ment of  so  great  a  thing/  And  this  seems,  at  the  same  time, 
to  prove  the  proposition  of  our  Article,  and  to  disprove  the  whole 
theory  of  transubstantiation,  and  of  the  natural  presence. 
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0/ both  Kinds. 


The  Cup  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be 
denied  to  the  Lay-people :  fot  both 
the  parts  of  the  Lord's  Sacrament, 
by  Christ's  ordinance  and  com- 
mandment, ought  to  be  ministered 
to  all  Christian  men  alike. 


De  utraque  Specie. 


Caux  Domini  laiois  non  est  dene- 
gandus,  utraque  enim  pars  Domi- 
nic! Sacramentiy  ex  Christi  institu- 
tione  et  prcecepto,  omnibus  Chris- 
tianis  ex  eequo  administrari  debet. 


Sbotion  I. 
HISTORY. 

IT  is  not  BO  much  as  pretended  by  the  more  candid  Roman 
Catholics,  that  there  is  patristic  authority  for  withdrawing 
the  cup  from  the  laity. 

In  the  earliest  account  we  haye  of  the  ministration  of  the 
Eucharist,  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  we  read  that  '  the  deacons 
gave  to  every  one  that  was  present  to  partake  of  the  bread, 
oyer  which  thanks  had  been  offered,  and  0/  mne  mixed  with 
water,  and  that  they  carried  them  also  to  those  not  present  \^ 
This  is  fully  confirmed  by  St.  Cyprian,  who  speaks  of  the  deacons 
as  ^  offering  the  cup  to  those  who  were  present*.^  St.  Chrysos- 
torn  especially  notices,  that  there  was  no  distinction  between 
priests  and  laymen  in  this  respect :  ^  Whereas  under  the  old 
Coyenant  the  priests  ate  some  things,  and  the  laymen  others ; 
and  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  people  to  partake  of  those  things 


1  £v;(apc(rn;(rayrof  dc  rov  frpoccrrwroff  xal  €n€V<f>rjfja^a'ayros  nayros  rov 
\aoVf  ol  xaXovficyoi  nap*  i^/jliv  btaxovoi  bibocuriv  ^xoor^  t£v  frap6rrc»w  fitTaka- 
fitiv  rov  tvxtip^OTrj0€VTOs  aprov  koL  otmnf  Koi  vdaros,  Koi  rois  ov  vctpowrtv  diro- 
^cpovcTi.— Justin.  ApoL  i.  p.  97. 

s  <Ubi  solennibus  adimpletis  callcem  diaconus  offerre  pnesentibus 
coepit.' — Cyp.  De  Lapsis,  p.  94,  Fell. 
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of  which  the  priest  partook ;  it  is  not  so  now,  but  one  Body  is 
placed  before  all,  and  one  cup^* 

These  and  similar  expressions  of  the  fathers  are  fully  borne 
out  by  the  language  of  the  ancient  liturgies ;  from  which  we 
infer,  not  only  that  both  elements  were  administered  alike  to 
clergy  and  laity,  but  that  they  were  ministered  separately.  The 
fear  of  spilling  the  consecrated  wine,  (of  right  to  be  regarded 
reverently,  but  in  the  course  of  time  regarded  superstitiously,) 
led  to  the  administering  the  two  elements  together,  by  dipping 
the  consecrated  bread  into  the  cup;  which  custom  still  continues 
in  the  Eastern  Churches.  But  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  naturally  led  to  the  belief  that,  inasmuch  as  the  elements 
were  wholly  changed  into  the  substance  of  Christ,  therefore 
whole  Christ,  Body  and  Blood,  was  contained  in  either  ele- 
ment; and  hence  that,  if  only  one  element  was  received,  yet 
Christ  was  fully  received  under  that  one  element. 

It  was  not  at  first  without  opposition,  both  from  councils 
and  from  eminent  divines,  that  the  custom,  which  this  belief 
gave  rise  to,  gradually  gained  ground.  Thus  the  xxviuth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Clermont  (a.  d.  1095)  decrees  that,  all 
who  shall  communicate  at  the  altar,  shall  receive  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  under  both  kinds,  if  there  be  no  provision 
to  the  contrary*.  And  in  the  next  century,  Geoflrey,  Abbot 
of  y  endome,  censures  the  custom  of  a  certain  monastery,  where 
both  species  were  not  administered  separately,  but  the  bread 
was  steeped  in  the  winel 

In  the  time  of  the  schoolmen,  however,  the  question  was 
pretty  much  discussed,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  receive  in  one 
kind  only.     They  were  by  no  means  agreed  that  either  element 


I  Ov  KoBafTtp  €ir\  fijt  irdkaias  r^  fiiw  6  Up€vs  tjaBu^  rti  ^  6  dpx^/Jttvot' 
Kal  6(fus  ovK  ^p  rf  Xa^  pLrri^tw  mp  fitrtixtP  6  Icprvf,  aXX*  ov  pvp,  dXKa 
naauf  tw  aSfut  frpoKtirai  Koi  Ip  vorripiop, — Chrysost.  Homil.  XTV.  in  1  Cor, 
8  See  Dupin,  Cent  xi.  Vol.  ix,  p.  74. 
8  Dupin,  Cent,  xii.  Vol.  x.  p.  138. 
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could  be  dispensed  with.  But  the  temptation  to  withhold  the 
cup  was  great.  Thereby  the  danger  was  avoided  of  spilling  to 
the  ground  the  sacred  Blood  of  Christ.  Thereby  too,  it  was 
left  in  the  power  of  the  priesthood  to  dispense  only  so  much  as 
they  chose,  even  of  the  ordinance  of  Christ  ^ 

There  was  scarcely  any  corruption  of  Popery  so  much  com- 
plained of  by  Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  other  early  reformers,  as 
this  withholding  from  the  faithful  what  they  cherished,  as  a 
portion  of  their  birthright  It  was  one  of  the  abuses  which 
it  was  fondly  hoped  the  Council  of  Constance  (a.d.  1415)  would 
reform  and  eradicate.  But  so  far  from  reforming  it,  that  famous 
Council  decreed,  that  as  the  reception  of  one  element  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  receiving  wholly  both  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  so  the  Eucharist  should  be  received  by  the  laity  in  one 
kind  only*. 

This  decree  led  to  serious  results  in  Germany.  The  sects 
of  the  Calixtines  and  Taborites  sprang  up  in  opposition  to  it ; 
the  former  protesting  against  the  depriving  them  of  an  in- 
alienable right  and  privilege,  the  latter  not  satisfied  with  pro- 
testing, but  having  recourse  even  to  arms  and  violence'. 


1  It  is  a  remarkable  acknowledgment  of  Cardinal  Bona,  that  *  always, 
everywhere,  from  the  very  first  foundation  of  the  Church  to  the  12th 
century,  the  faithful  always  communicated  under  the  spedee  both  of 
bread  and  wine.'  % 

*  Certum  est  omnes  passim  dericos  et  laicos.  Tiros  et  mulieres  sub 
utraque  specie  sacra  mysteria  antiquitus  sumpsisse,  cum  solemni  eorum 
celebrationi  aderant,  et  offerebant  et  de  oblatis  participabant.  Extra 
sacrificium  vero,  et  extra  ecclesiam  semper  et  ubique  sub  una  specie  in 
usu  fuit.  Primo  parti  assertionis  consentiunt  omnes,  tarn  Catholici  quam 
sectarii ;  neo  earn  negare  potest,  qui  yel  levissima  rerum  Ecclesiasticarum 
imbutus  sit.  Semper  enim  et  ubique,  ab  ecclesisa  primordiis  usque  ad 
seeculum  duodecimum,  sub  specie  panis  et  vini  conununicanmt  fideles : 
coepitque  paulatim  Ejus  ssoculi  initio  usus  calicis  obsolescere,  plerisque 
episcopis  eum  populo  interdicentibus  ob  pericuium  irreverentisD  et  effo^ 
sionis/ — ^Bona,  Eer.  LUurg,  Lib.  n.  c.  18,  n.  1,  quoted  by  Bingham, 
E.A.  XV.  Y.  1. 

>  Concil.  Constant.  Sess.  xm.  See  aLsoMosheim,  Cent.  xv.  ch.  ii.  §  8. 

>  Mosheim,  Cent.  X7.  pt.  n.  ch.  iii.  §  6,  6. 

Vol.  II.  K  k 
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It  is  only  further  neoeasary  to  add,  that,  whilst  eyery  re* 
formed  Church  in  Christendom  restored  to  the  laity  the  cup  in 
the  Eucharist,  the  Council  of  Trent,  following  the  Council  of 
Constance,  decreed  anathemas  against  all  who  held  that  both 
kinds  were  necessary  to  all  the  faithful — against  all  who  denied 
that  the  Catholic  Church  had  been  led  by  just  causes  to  order 
the  laity  and  the  non-ministering  clergy  to  conmiunicate  under 
the  species  of  bread  alone — and  against  all  who  denied  that 
whole  Christ  was  receiyed  according  to  His  own  institution, 
under  one  kind^ 


^  Sets.  XXL  Can.  L  ii.  iiL 
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Sbotion  II. 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

THE  only  passages  in  Scripture,  which  can  be  appealed  to, 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist. 
In  all  of  these  there  appears  no  difference  between  the  bread 
and  the  cup,  save  only  this;  that  in  St.  Matthew  (xxvi.  27)  our 
Lord  is  specially  related  to  have  used,  concerning  the  latter^ 
the  words  '  Drink  ye  all  of  it/  and  in  St.  Mark  (xiv.  23)  it  is 
specially  recorded,  that  *  they  all  drank  of  it ;  *  whereas,  con- 
cerning the  bread  it  is  only  said,  *  Take,  eat.^  If  therefore  we 
can  at  all  infer,  that  one  should  be  of  more  universal  extent  and 
applicability  than  the  other,  it  should  surely  be  rather  in  favour 
of  the  cup,  than  in  favour  of  the  other  element. 

But,  I  believe,  it  is  never  argued  that  Scripture  gives  autho- 
rity for  the  vrithdrawing  of  the  cup.  The  mode  of  argument  is 
this.  It  is  true,  all  the  Apostles  received  both  elements.  But 
then  all  were  priests.  This  therefore  is  not  sufficient  ground 
for  assuming  that  the  laity  are  of  necessity  to  receive  both 
elements.  It  is  granted,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  de  fiie^  and  of 
absolute  obligation,  to  withdraw  the  cup  from  laymen,  but 
merely  a  Church-ordinance,  for  greater  decency  and  edification. 
It  is  indeed  necessary  to  consecrate  both  bread  and  wine,  in 
order  to  follow  our  Lord's  example ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
necessary  that  some  one  should  receive  them  both.  Hence  the 
officiating  priest  always  communicates  in  both  kinds.  But  it 
is  no  injury  to  the  rest  that  they  receive  but  in  one  kind,  for 
whole  Christ  (Body  and  Blood  and  Spirit  and  Godhead)  is 
received  perfectly  under  either  species ;  and  therefore  he,  who 
receives  but  one,  has  no  need  to  receive  more.  It  is  a  similar 
case  to  that,  when  our  Lord  said  to  St.  Peter,  ^He  that  is 
washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every 
whit'  (John  xiii  10). 

kk2 
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Now  this  is  surely  veiy  unsafe  reasoning.  It  is  true,  Hke 
Apostles  were  all  ministers  of  Christ.  But  if  this  be  ground 
for  ^thdrawing  the  cup,  it  might  be  as  well  pleaded  for  with- 
drawing the  Sacrament  altogether  from  the  laity.  There  were 
at  that  memorable  Passover  none  present  but  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles.  But  surely  the  example  was  intended  for  all 
the  Church.  Besides  which,  the  Church  of  Rome  withholds 
the  cup,  not  only  from  the  laity,  but  even  from  aU  the  clergy, 
except  the  consecrating  priest;  which  clearly  is  inconsistent 
with  the  original  institution,  wherein  our  Lord  did  not  drink 
of  it  Himself  alone,  but  said,  ^  Drink  ye  all  of  i V  ft^d  *  thej 
all  drank.' 

If  we  take  St.  Paul's  statements  and  reasonings  in  1  Cor. 
X.  xi.,  we  shall  find  much  ground  to  conclude  that  not  only 
presbyters,  but  the  people  too,  partook  of  the  two  elements* 
His  addresses,  warnings,  exhortations  in  those  two  chapters  are 
evidently  general.  We  should  almost  infer  that  they  wove 
rather  to  the  laity  than  to  the  clergy.  It  is  more  likely  that 
laymen,  than  that  clergymen,  should  have  been  guilty  of  par- 
taking of  idol-feasts,  and  of  neglecting  to  hallow  the  feast  of 
the  Eucharist.  Now  one  argument,  by  which  he  tries  to  per* 
suade  the  Corinthian  Christians  not  to  eat  what  had  been 
offered  to  idols,  is,  '  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and 
the  cup  of  devils'  (1  Cor.  x.  21).  This  would  be  no  great 
argument  to  laymen,  unless  they  were  permitted  to  drink  '  the 
cup  of  the  Lord.^  And  in  the  following  chapter  he  presses  on 
them  the  duty  of  self-examination  before  communion,  and  of 
reverently  partaking  of  that  holy  Sacrament,  in  terms  which 
shew  clearly,  that  all  those  whom  he  addresses,  «.  e.  both  clergy 
and  laity,  were  wont  to  receive  both  the  bread  and  the  cup  t 
*  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  €Md  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew 
the  Lord^'s  death  till  he  come;  wherefore  tchosoeeer  shall  eat 
this  bread  and  drini  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.     But  let  a  man 
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({^«.  any  man,  whosoever  receives  the  Sacrament)  examine  him^ 
self,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  €md  drink  of  that  cwp" 
(1  Cor.  xi.  27—29). 

With  micWfitCDiig'ievidence,  that  the  cup  was  not  only  in- 
etkated'by- our  bltssed  Lord,  but  also  received  by  all  His 
people,  it  is  surely  very  hazardous  to  conclude  from  certain 
inductions  of  reason,  that  one  half  of  His  ordinance  may  b^ 
withheld  from  the  great  body  of  His  Church.  On  what  do  we 
rest  as  an  assurance  that  we  shall  receive  blessing  in  the  use 
of  Sacraments,  but  on  our  knowledge  that  we  are  acting  in 
obedience  to  our  Lord^'s  conunands,  doing  as  He  has  ordained 
that  we  should  do,  and  therefore  having  a  right  to  expect  that 
He.  will  give  that  grace,  which  He  has  promised  to  give  in  the 
due  administering  of  His  ordinances !  But  if  we,  resting  on 
our  own  fallible  judgments,  curtail  His  ordinances,  and  ad- 
minister but  half  of  what  He  has  enjoined;  what  right  have  we 
to  expect  a  blessing  to  rest  upon  us!  A  Sacrament  is  no 
Sacrament  without  these  three  requisites;  the  minister,  the 
ordained  elements,  and  the  words  of  consecration.  We  should 
not  think  baptism  valid  if  we  substituted  sand  for  water ;  nor 
the  Eucharist  valid  if  we  substituted  water  for  wine,  or  meat 
for  bread;  although  the  rite,  which  of  old  answered  to  the 
Eucharist,  was  celebrated  with  the  flesh  of  Iamb.  It  leaves 
therefore  a  very  serious  question,  whether  the  Sacrament  is  a 
valid  Sacrament,  when  there  is  only  ministered  one  half  of  what 
Christ  ordained,  of  what  the  Apostolic  Christians  received,  and 
of  what  the  Catholic  Church  administered  for  very  many  cen- 
turies after  the  Apostles. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  only  one  thing  can  give  even  a  colour 
of  pretence  for  this  mutilation  of  the  ordinance ;  viz.  the  hjrpo- 
thesis,  that  the  elements  are  transubstantiated,  each  element 
into  the  entire  substance  of  the  Saviour.  If  this  hypothesis 
fail,  the  alternative  remains  that  the  Sacrament  is  not  as  Christ 
ordained  it,  and  that  (unless  He,  of  His  mercy,  supplies  the 
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deficiency)  it  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  the  assoranee, 
that  it  is  more  than  a  piece  of  will-worship  and  human  inyen- 
tion.  We  do  not  indeed  wish  to  deny  that  those  who,  in  faith 
and  ignorance  receive  a  mutilated  Sacrament,  may  receiye  the 
full  blessmg.  We  trust  that  such  is  the  ease,  because,  we 
believe  our  gracious  Lord  will  give  the  food  of  everlasting  life, 
His  own  blessed  Body  and  Blood,  even  through  imperfect 
means  (or,  it  may  be,  vnthout  means  at  aU)  to  those  who  come 
to  Him  in  faith  and  penitence,  not  with  perverse  n^lect,  but  in 
unwilling  ignorance.  But  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  saying, 
thafc  the  Eucharist  without  the  cup  is  not  the  Eucharist  ordained 
of  Christ. 
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ARTICLE  XXXI. 


0/ihe  <me  OhlatUm  ofChrigtfifUehed 


The  Offering  of  Chnst  once  made 
18  that  perfect  redemptioDy  prc^i- 
tiatioDy  and  satiBfl&ctiony  for  all  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  origi- 
nal and  actual ;  and  there  is  none 
other  satls^Mtion  for  sin,  bnt  that 
alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifices  of 
Masses,  in  the  which  it  was  com- 
monly  siud,  that  the  Priest  did  offer 
Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt, 
were  blasphemous  fables,  and  dan- 
gerous deceits. 


De  unka  ChrUH  oblatioM  in  orues 
perfecta. 


Oblatio  Christi  semel  facta,  per- 
fecta est  redemptio,  propitiatio  et 
satisfactio  pro  omnibus  peccatis  to- 
tius  mundi,  tam  originalibus  quam 
actualibus;  neque  prater  illam  unl- 
earn est  ulla  alia  pro  peccatis  ex- 
piatio:  undo  missarum  sacrifioia, 
quibus  Tulgo  dicebatur,  sacerdotem 
offerre  Christum  in  remissionem 
pcenee,  aut  culpsB,  pro  riyis  et  de- 
functis,  blasphema  figmenta  sunt, 
et  pemiciosse  imposturse. 


Sbcttion  I. 

HISTORY. 

IT  cannot  be  doubted  that,  from  the  very  first,  the  fathers 
spoke  of  the  Eucharist  under  the  name  of  an  offering  or 
sacrifice.  Clement  of  Rome  writes  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church, 
as  '  unblamably  and  holily  offering  the  gifts^ ;'  where  he  is  evi- 
dently alluding  to  the  Eucharist.  The  gifts  were  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  the  other  offerings  presented  on  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  The  verb  made  use  of  is  irpoatpepeiv^  so  that  Clement 
calls  the  Eucharist  by  the  name  irpoatpopcit  offering,  Justin 
Martyr  not  only  calls  it  irpoG^pa^  offering^  but  moreover 
dvaia^  Bocrifice.  He  quotes  Malachi  (i.  10, 11),  as  prophesying, 
*  Of  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered  by  us  Oentiles  in  every  place, 
$.  e.  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  cup  of  the  Eucharists* 


*  dfUfiwrns  Koi  Salats  irpocti^yKorras  rii  ^«5/>a.— Clem.  1  <xd  Corinth,  e,  44. 
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Irensens  cites  the  same  prophecy,  and  applies  it  to  the  same 
Sacrament ;  saying,  that  the  prophet  foretold  *  the  new  oblaticm 
of  the  new  Testament,  which  the  Church  receiving  from  the 
Apostles,  offers  throughout  the  world  to  God^^  TertuUian 
constantly  speaks  of  oblations  and  sacrifices,  using  the  word 
ojir  {offnrey,  and  so  probably  oblation^,  of  the  Eucharist; 
though  the  word  sacrifice  is  applied  by  him  rather  to  the  sacri* 
fice  of  prayer  or  praise^. 

These  are  all  authorities  of  the  first  two  centuries ;  all 
witnesses  within  little  more  than  a  century  from  the  Apostles. 
The  question,  which  occurs  concerning  them,  is,  in  what  sense 
do  they  speak  of  offering  and  sacrifice! 

Justin  Martyr  says :  *  The  offering  of  fine  flour  for  those 
who  were  cleansed  of  leprosy,  was  a  type  of  the  bread  of  the 
Eucharist,  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  commanded  us  to  offer, 
in  remembrance  of  His  suffering^^     Clemens  Romanus  speaks 


BvaMP,  rovrcWi  rov  dftrov  lijs  Bvxopurrlas  koI  tov  ironfplov  6fudt»s  rijg 
EvxapurrltiSy  irpoktytt  t6t€  tltrnVy  mi  r6  Svofui  avrov  do^d^tuf  ij/iof. — Dial, 
c.  TrypK  p.  260:  cf.  pp.  344,  345. 

1  'Not!  Testamenti  noTam  docuit  oblationem,  qoam  Eocloeia  aS 
ApoBtollB  accipienB,  in  unireno  mundo  oflfbrt  Deo.' — ^Lib.  it.  c.  32,  p.  823, 
Grabe. 

So  quotiog  Matt.  y.  23, 24 !  *  Cam  igitur  offers  munus  tuum  ad  altare,' 
&c.,  he  Bays,  'Offerre  igitur  oportet  Deo  primitias  ejus  creaturso.' — 
Lib.  IT.  c.  34,  p.  325. 

3  'Non  permittitur  mulieri  in  ecclesia  loqui,  sed  nee  docere,  nee 
tinguere, nee  offerre* — De  Veland,  Virginibus,  c.  9. 

s  '  Oblationee  pro  defunctis,  pro  natalitiis  annua  die  facimus.' — De 
Corona  MUUiSf  c.  2. 

*  Sacrificatnut  pro  salute  imperatoris  sed  Deo  nostro  et  ipsios,  sei 
quo  modo  prsecepit  Dous,  pura  prece.  Non  enim  eget  Dens,  Conditor 
unirersitatis,  odoris  aut  sanguinis  alicigus.' — Ad  SeapvJUun^  c  2.  Qt 
Cont.  Marc,  Lib.  it.  c.  1,  where  he  calls  Sacrificium  mundum  ....  sim- 
plex oratio  de  conscientia  pura.  So  De  Orat,  28.  '  Usee  (i. «.  oratio)  est 
hostia  spiritualis,  qun  pristina  sacrificia  delebit.' 

'  'H  Ttjs  cfiudaXtois  npoaxf)oph  ij  vn€p  tSp  Ka$apiCofjJp«iV  air6  t^s  "ktwpas 
9rpoa<l>€p€a6€u  napadoBtiau,  Tvirot  ^p  rov  Sprov  lijs  (vxapurrias,  tp  th  ipo' 
fjunjaip  TOV  noBovs  ^Itjaovs  XpiOT6s  Kvpios  ijyMV  napi^M  troifUf.'—^DiaL 
pp.  259,  260. 
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bf  offering  the  gifts.  Jiistin  and  Irenseus  both  refdr  to  the 
'  pure  ofiering^  of  Malachi ;  which,  though  Justin  afler  the  LXX* 
translates  it  by  di/cria,  sacrifice,  is  in  the  Hebrew  \iX\:Dy  mincha, 
itf.  an  oblation.  Now  the  m«n^^  was  an  offermg  of  meal  or 
flour  baked,  or  of  parched  com.  It  is  a  ^  mcoit-ofering^  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  English  verdon ;  but,  as  Joseph  Mede  observes,  we 
might  more  correctly  call  it  a  bread^ffering^.  Again,  Tertullian 
speaks  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  as  a  sacrifice  of  ^  pure  prayer ;' 
as  Justin  Martjrr  also  had  done  before  him'. 

We  have  very  similar  witness  from  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen.  The  former  calls  the  sacrifice  of  the  Church, 
^  Speech  exhaled  from  holy  souls,  whilst  the  whole  understanding 
is  laid  open  before  Chxl  together  with  the  sacrifice^.'  And  the 
holy  altar,  he  says,  is  the  righteous  soul^.  Origen,  in  like 
manner,  frequently  spiritualizes;  but  specially  concerning  the 
Eucharist  he  says,  that  *  Celsus  would  give  firstfruits  to  demons, 
so  we  oflfer  firstfruits  to  God*.' 

In  all  these  fathers,  then,  we  find  no  certam  reference  to 
any  offering  in  the  Eucharist,  except  the  ofiering  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  in  the  way  of  gifts  or  oblations  to  the  sendee  of 
God ;  as  the  fine  flour  and  the  meat-  or  bread-offerings  were 
presented  by  the  Jews,  and  with  them  a  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving.  The  use  of  the  word  dt/o-ia,  sacrifice,  gives  no 
contradiction  to  this  statement :  for  besides  that  it  is  the  rea- 
dering  of  the  Hebrew  mincha  by  the  LXX.  translators,  it  has 
been  clearly  proved  that  the  word  by  no  means  of  necessity 
implies  an  offering  of  a  slain  victim,  though  such  was  its  primary 


1  Mede,  On  the  Christian  Sacrifice,  ch.  m. 
3  *Ori  fAtp  cZp  kcX  €vxai  xal  tvxapiirriat  xmh  r»v  d^iaw  yii^/icyai,  rcXcio^ 
pi6vai,  Koi  tvaptOToi  tlai  r^  Ot^  Ovalcu  Ka\  avrSs  <^/u.-— DtoZ.  p.  345. 

^  *H  Bviria  r$r  ^KKkija-ias,  "k&yos  dird  rwr  ayl»v  ^x&p  dpa3vfUxifi€roff 
^KKaktmrofiivrf?  afui  rrjs  Bvaias  Koi  rrjt  duofolas  oTrdoTj?  rf  6c^.— Clem. 
Strom.  VII.  p.  848. 

*  fi»fi6v  bi  akrjBmg  Syiop,  'Hfv  ducalap  ^xi^  '■^Ibid, 
6  Contra  Cthunif  Ldb.  vm.  c  33. 
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mgnifioation ;  bnt  that  it  is  also  applicable  to  all  other  kinds  of 
offerings  and  oblaticms,  whether  it  be  in  olassioal  or  biblical 
Greek". 

Very  early  indeed  we  haye  express  mention  of  a  Cbristiaa 
altar^  But  we  can  infer  no  more  from  the  nse  of  the  word 
olictTy  than  from  the  nse  of  the  word  saerifiee.  A  saorifice 
(ducrla)  implies  an  altar  (Ovatagrr^piov).  If  the  offering  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  as  first-fruits  to  God,  be  esteemed  a  sacri- 
fice, then  that  whereon  it  is  ofiered  would  be  esteemed  an  altar. 
If  the  offering  of  prayer  and  praise  be  a  saorifice,  the  soul,  from 
which  they  rise  up  to  God,  would  be  the  altar.  We  need  not 
question  indeed  that  these  early  fathers,  as  undoubtedly  those 
after  them,  believed  that  the  bread  and  wine  offered  to  the 
Lord  were  offered  in  remembrance  of  the  saorifice  of  Christ, 
and  so  that  the  Eucharist  was  a  commemorative  sacrifice.  Bnt 
it  is  remarkable,  that  even  this  view  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice 
does  not  expressly  appear  before  the  time  of  Cyprian.  If  the 
earliest  fathers  really  believed,  that  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  was 
ofiered  afresh  for  the  sins  of  the  quick  and  dead;  it  is  certainly 
a  most  extraordinary  example  of  silence  and  reserve,  that,  for 
two  centuries  after  Christ,  they  should  never  once  have  expliuned 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  in  any  manner,  but  either  as  an 
offering  of  first-fruits  to  God,  like  the  mincha  or  fine  flour  of 
the  Israelites,  or  else  as  an  offering  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
and  spiritual  worship. 


^  See  Johnson's  Unhlooify  Sacrifice,  ch.  i.  sect  1.  He  shews,  from 
classical  authorities,  that  *  to  sacrifice  is  to  gire  to  the  gods'  (6v€af  dmptU 
vOai  ioTi  ToU  Ofois) ;  and  especially,  that  Ovala  in  the  Greek,  and  iocru 
ficium  in  the  Latin,  are  the  common  rendering  of  nn^D  in  the 
Hebrew.  The  Apostle  calls  Cain's  offering  of  fruits  a  tacrifice^  Bwia^  as 
well  as  Abel's  offering  of  cattle.  Heb.  xL  4.  Hence,  the  Christian  and 
theological  application  of  the  term,  not  only  to  animal,  but  also  to  inani- 
mate offerings. 

«  Owruunriptop.  See  Ignat  ad  Ephes.  1. 6 ;  Magnei.  7 ;  Troll.  7 ;  Phila- 
ddph*  4,  &c. 
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In  Athenagoraa  indeed  (A.n.  150)  occurs,  I  believe,  the  first 
example  of  that  remarkable  expression,  so  universally  adopted 
by  later  fathers,  the  unbloody  sacrifice.  *  Of  ivhat  service  to  me 
are  whole  bumt*offerings,  of  which  God  has  no  need!  Although 
it  be  right  to  offer  an  unbloody  tacr^icei  and  to  bring  the  rea« 
Bonable  serviced*  Mr.  Johnson  sees  ^no  occasion  to  doubt  that 
he  means  the  oblation  of  material  bread  and  wineV  It  may 
be  so,  though  we  cannot  with  certainty  say  that  he  had  the 
Eucharist  in  view  at  all.  If  he  had;  the  very  term  'unbloody 
sacrifice'*  takes  us  back  to  the  distinction  among  the  Israelites 
between  offerings  of  slain  beasts,  bloody  sacrifices,  and  ofierings 
of  bread,  flour,  and  fruits,  unbloody  sacrifices.  And  so  the  very 
name,  by  which  the  Eucharist  was  so  constantly  called  after* 
wards,  and  which  possibly  Athenagoras  first  applied  to  it,  seems 
to  place  it,  as  a  material  offering,  rather  with  the  mincka,  or 
bread-offering,  than  with  the  oXojcai/rco/ia,  the  burnt-offering, 
or  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  Jews, 

From  the  time  of  Cyprian,  however,  it  is  a  fact  too  pUun 
and  notorious  to  need  demonstration,  that  the  fathers  speak  of 
the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice,  with  special  reference  to  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  commemorated  and  spiritually  present  in 
that  holy  Sacrament.  St.  Cyprian,  referring  to  the  priesthood 
of  Melchizedek  as  a  type  of  Christ^s  priesthood,  says,  that  *  in 
the  priest  Melchizedek  we  see  prefigured  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  sacrifice'.^  *  Who  was  more  a  priest  of  the  most  High 
God  than  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
God  the  Father!  and  He  offered  the  same  which  Melchizedek 
had  offered,  i.e.  bread  and  wine,  even  His  own  Body  and 


JandfUMicTOP  Bvciop,  Kxd  rijp  Xoyuc^  frpoa'6y€ip  Xarptiap.^-'Legaiio  pro  C%f*if- 
tianiSf  12. 

*  Unbloody  So/crifice^  ch.  ii.  sect.  1. 

s  'Item  in  sacerdote  Melchisedeo  Bacrificii  Dominici  sacrameDtam 
prsefignratum  videmus.' — Ep%9t.  63,  p.  149.    Oxf.  1682. 
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Blood  ^^  He  then  goes  on  to  argue  for  the  use  of  wine  in  the 
Eucharist,  and  not  of  water  merely,  which  he  considers  essential 
for  the  perfect  following  of  Christ,  in  His  first  institution  of 
the  sacrament.  He  says,  that  *  therefore  Chrisfs  Blood  is  noi 
offdred^  if  there  be  no  wine  in  the  cup  V  *  If  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  is  Himself  the  High  Priest  of  God  the  Father,  and  first 
ofibred  Himself  a  sacrifice  to  His  Father,  and  then  commanded 
this  to  be  done  in  remembrance  of  Him ;  then  that  priest  truly 
performs  the  part  of  Christ  who  imitates  what  Christ  did,  and 
then  offers  a  true  and  full  sacrifice  in  the  Church  to  Ood  the 
Father,  if  he  so  begin  to  ofier,  as  He  sees  Christ  to  have 
ofiered  before^.' 

This  is  the  first  use  of  such  language ;  but  it  was  common 
from  this  time.  The  Roman  Catholics  claim  it,  as  clearly 
proving  that  a  true  sacrifice  and  offering  up  anew  of  Christ  in 
the  Eucharist  was  believed  in  the  earliest  time.  Protestants 
have,  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that  no  material  sacrifice  is 
intended  at  all ;  that  there  is  allusion  only  to  a  spiritual  sacri- 
fice, wherein  the  whole  Church  considered  as  Christ*s  Body  is 
offered  to  6od^.    We  may  be  so  said  symbolically  to  offer  up 


1  'Nam  quis  magis  sacerdos  Dei  Summi  quam  Dominns  noster  Jesus 
Christus  ?  qui  sacrificium  Deo  Patri  obtulit ;  et  obtulit  hoc  idem  quod 
Melchisedec  obtulerat,  id  est  panem  et  yinum,  suum  scilicet  corpus  et 
saoguinem/ — Ibid, 

<  '  Unde  apparet  sangoinem  Ohristi  non  offerri,  si  desit  vinum  calicL' — 
Ibid.  p.  161. 

s  'Nam  si  Jesus  Christus,  Dominus  et  Deus  noster,  ipse  est  summus 
sacerdos  Dei  Patris ;  et  sacrificium  Patri  se  ipsum  primus  obtulit,  et  hoc 
fieri  in  sui  commemorationem  prooepit ;  utique  ilie  sacerdos  vice  Christi 
vere  fongitur,  qui  id  quod  Christus  fecit  imitatur ;  et  sacrificium  verum  et 
plenum  tunc  offert  in  Ecclesia  Deo  Patri,  si  sic  incipiat  offerre  secundum 
quod  ipsum  Ohristum  videat  obtulisse/ — Ibid,  p.  165. 

^  This  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  views  which  the  fathers  took  of 
the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  '  Hoc  est  sacrificium  Ghristianum ;  muUi  unum 
Corpus  tn  ChrUto,  Quod  etiam  sacramento  altaris  fidelibus  noto  fre- 
quentat  Ecclesia,  ubi  ei  demonstratur,  quod  in  ea  re  quam  offert,  ipsa 
offeratur/ — AugusUn.  De  CivU,  Dei,  Lib.  x.  c.  6,  Tom.  vu.  p.  243. 
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in  sacrifioe  oursehes;  and  that  is  alP.  Time  and  space  will 
not  permit  a  full  investigation  of  the  many  passages  which 
would  elucidate  this  question,  nor  a  full  examination  of  the 
arguments.  Against  the  Romanist  theory  the  following  facto 
appear  to  me  fatal  First,  there  is  the  already  noticed  silence 
of  all  the  fathers,  till  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  on  so 
essential  a  part,  if  it  be  a  part,  of  the  Eucharistic  doctrine. 
That  Justin,  Irenseus,  Clement,  Tertullian,  and  Origen,  should 
never  have  known  of  it,  or,  knowing,  should  never  have  men- 
tioned it,  seems  utterly  incredible,  if  the  doctrine  were  from  the 
beginning.  Secondly,  if  there  were  always  offered  in  the  Church 
a  real  sacrifice  of  Christ  Himself,  then  no  other  sacrifice  could 
be  compared  with  it.  It  must  far  exceed  in  glory  and  in  value 
everything  besides.  Yet  we  find  the  fathers  preferring  spiritual 
sacrifices  even  to  the  oblation  in  the  Eucharist.  *  Will  they 
drive  me  from  the  altars  f  says  Gregory  Nazianzen.  ^But  I 
know  there  is  another  altar,  whereof  these  visible  altars  are  but 
the  figures.... To  that  will  I  present  myself,  there  will  I  offer 
acceptable  things,  sacrifice  and  offering,  and  holocausts  better 
than  the  one  now  ofibred,  as  much  as  truth  is  better  than  a 
shadow.  From  this  altar  no  one  can  debar  me^'  Is  it  pos* 
sible  that  any  one  should  prefer  an  altar  and  a  sacrifice,  '  all,^ 
as  he  says,  '  the  work  of  the  mind^  (oXov  tou  vov  to  ipyov)^ 
before  the  very  offering  up  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world?  We 
may  add,  that  the  fathers  too  frequently  speak  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christians  as  spiritual  sacrifices  ^  for  us  to  imagine  that  they 


1  This  seems  to  be  Waterland's  opinion.  See  On  the  Eucharitt^ 
ch.  xii. 

S  Ovauumfpuap  iXp^ovatw ;  aXX*  oi^a  icai  SXXo  Bva-uumipiop,  od  rvtroi  r4 
pvv  6p»fupa. . . .  rovr^  irapatrri(roitaif  rovr^  Bwr^  dticrht  Bwriaw  /col  npoir* 
<l>opap  Kal  SkoKavrtofAaTOi  Kptirropa  rmw  pvw  wpocayofUpwv,  Sa^  Kpiimp  aiaas 
aXi^Otia, ....  rovrov  fitp  ovk  oirofri  fit  rod  Bwruumfplov  iras  6  povX6fitpof,^ 
Qreg,  Nazianz.  OrcU,  zxvm.  Tom.  i.  p.  484,  cited  by  Waterland,  On  the 
Euchariitf  ch.  xii. 

3  See  for  iostance  Euseb.  Dem,  Evangel  Lib.  i.  c.  z.,  cited  b^  Water- 
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held  a  literal  offering  up  of  a  literal  saorifioe  (that  sacrifice 
being  Christ^s  Body  and  Blood)  on  the  altar  in  the  Euchariat. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  Beems  to  me,  that  we  cannot  at 
once  dismiss  the  whole  question,  without  farther  inquiring  in 
what  sense  the  fathers  did  see  in  the  Eucharist  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  propitiation  of  our  sins.  Their  language, 
from  the  time  of  Cyprian,  is  both  too  uniform  and  too  strong, 
for  us  to  doubt  that  it  had  a  pregnant  significance. 

The  Eucharist  undoubtedly  succeeded  to,  and  corresponded 
with  the  Passover.  The  latter  was  the  type;  the  former  is 
the  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ.  One  typical  of  the  great 
sacrifice ;  the  other  commemorative  of  the  same.  The  one  was 
the  great  federal  rite  of  the  Jews :  the  other  is  the  great  federal 
rite  of  the  Christians.  In  this  view  the  fathers  much  considered 
it.  And  so,  as  they  viewed  the  Passover  as  a  typical  sacrifice, 
they  viewed  the  Eucharist  as  a  commemorative  sacrifice.  We 
have  already  heard  Chrysostom  imagining  and  depicting,  in  his 
own  fervid  language,  ^  the  Lord  sacrificed  and  lying,  the  priest 
standing  by  the  sacrifice  and  praying  S  &c.^  And  it  is  admitted 
by  most  persons,  that  the  Lord's  Supper,  if  not  a  sacrifice,  is 
yet  (spiritually  of  course)  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice.  Now  the 
sacrifice  feasted  on  is  undoubtedly  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Lamb 
of  Ood.  Our  ordinary  idea  of  offering  a  sacrifice,  when  that 
sacrifice  is  a  living  victim,  is  that  it  must  be  slain  when  it  is 
offered.  But  the  early  Christians  appear  to  have  understood 
that,  although  Christ  was  once  for  all  slain,  and  so  did  once  for 


land,  as  above.  Cyril  of  Jemsalem  calls  the  Eucharist  'a  spiritual 
sacrifice,  an  unbloody  seryice,'  t^p  wtvfiaTunjv  BviriaPf  r^p  dpalfxoKTow 
Xarptlap, — Cat,  MyHagog,  V.  c.  6.  St.  Augustine  describes  the  Christian 
sacrifice  as  the  Sacrament  or  sacred  sign  of  the  inyisible  sacrifice.  *  Sa- 
crifidnm  ergo  visibile  ioTisibilis  sacrificii  sacramentum,  hoc  est,  sacrum 
signum  est.'— 2>0  CiwtaU  Dei,  Lib.  x.  c.  6,  Tom.  vn.  p.  241. 

All  such  language  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  an  actual 
offering  up  of  Christ  afresh  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

1  Chrysost.  Z>e  Sacerdotio,  m.  quoted  under  Art.  XXVIII. 
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all  offer  up  Himself  to  Ood ;  yet  that  every  time  His  sacrifice 
is  commemorated,  and  that  sacrifice  spiritually  fed  upon,  we  do, 
as  it  were,  present  before  God,  plead  before  the  Father,  the 
efficacy  of  that  great  offering,  the  all-prevailing  merits  of  His 
precious  Blood.  The  same  is  true,  more  or  less,  in  every  act  of 
devotion.  No  well-instructed  Christian  ever  prays  to  Ood 
without  pleading  the  atonement  and  the  death  of  Christ.  So, 
in  effect,  at  every  prayer  we  present  to  the  Father  the  sacrifice 
of  His  Son.  But  more  especially,  and  with  most  peculiar  sig- 
nificance, we  may  be  said  to  plead  His  merits,  to  present  His 
efficacious  passion,  and  so,  in  a  cert^  sense,  to  offer  His  all- 
prevailing  sacrifice  before  the  mercy-seat  of  Ood,  when,  with 
the  consecrated  symbols  of  His  Body  and  Blood  before  us,  we 
approach  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  to  be  fed  by  Him  with  the 
food  of  everlasting  life. 

In  this  sense  th^,  most  especially,  the  fathers  seem  to 
have  esteemed  the  Eucharist,  not  only  a  sacrificial  feast,  but 
also  a  sacrifice.  It  was  indeed  by  a  mehnymy.  The  Eucharist 
was  a  remembrance  (avdnvtiais)  of  the  great  sacrifice  on  the 
cross.  And  so  it  was  called  by  the  name  of  that  which  it 
recorded.  But  it  was  not  only  a  remembrance  to  ourselves, 
it  was  also  esteemed  a  special  mode  of  pleading  it  before  Ood ; 
and  therefore  it  was  named  a  sacrifice.  And  as  the  sacrifice  of 
the  cross  was  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  so  this  too  was  called 
a  sacrifice  for  propitiation,  both  because  of  its  recalling  that 
great  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  because  by  enabling  us  spin* 
tuaUy  to  feed  on,  and  to  take  the  blessed  fruit  of  that  sacrifice 
to  ourselves,  it  was  the  means  of  brinj^g  home  to  our  souls 
the  pardoning  efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  the  propitiation  for 
sins  which  He  has  wrought ^ 

No  doubt,  the  other  notions  concerning  the  oblations  in  the 


1  ThoB  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  passage  just  cited.  Cat.  MyMUtgog, 
V.  c.  6,  speaks  of  the  *  spiritual  Sacrifice,  and  the  bloodless  service  over 
that  Mor^fSoe  qf  propUiationj  iw\  r^s  Bwrlas  rov  lXa<rfiov. 
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Eucharist  were  kept  in  constant  view.  First,  the  fathers  es- 
teemed it  an  offering  or  presenting  of  the  gifts  of  bread  and 
wine,  and  of  the  alms  of  the  faithful  to  the  service  of  Qod; 
secondly,  as  an  offering  of  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise ; 
thirdly,  as  a  presenting  of  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  and 
so  of  the  whole  mystical  body  of  the  faithful,  to  the  Lord ;  but, 
fourthly,  they  esteemed  it  a  memorial  of  Chrisf's  sacrifice,  a 
recalling  of  the  efficacy  of  that  sacrifice,  and  a  pleading  of  its 
efficacy  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

This  last  notion  it  is,  which  makes  them  use  such  solemn 
and  awful  language  concerning  it,  which  could  not  be  applicable 
to  the  other  views  of  it.  Thus  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James  calls 
it  the  Hremendous  and  unbloody  sacrifice.*  St.  Ohrjrsostom 
calls  it  *  the  fearful  and  tremendous  sacrificed*  So  also  <  most 
tremendous  sacrifice'.'  Yet  the  same  father,  when  he  enters 
into  an  explanation,  tells  us,  that  it  is  not  a  new  sacrifice,  or  an 
ofiering  up  of  Christ  afresh ;  for  he  says,  *  There  is  but  one 
sacrifice ;  we  do  not  offer  another  sacrifice,  but  continually  the 
same.  Or  rather  we  make  a  memorial  of  the  sacrifice^/  And 
so  St.  Augustine,  *  Christians  celebrate  the  manorial  of  the 
same  fully  finished  sacrifice,  by  sacred  oblation  and  participation 
of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood*.' 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  when  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  had  once  been  invented  and  defined,  the  doctrine  of  the 
fathers  concerning  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  sacrifice  in 


*  4>o^ph  Koi  <l}ptK(obTjs  $v<ria, — Homil.  XXIV.  in  1  ad  Corinth, 
^  ^purttdroTori;  Ovo-la. 

•  OuK  aXXrjv  Bvtrlap,  dKkii  rrjv  oMjp  dt\  wotovfttv'  fioKKop  di  ap&funfaw 
€PYaC6fjLt$a  6v<rlag.^'Bomii.  xvii.  in  Epist.  ad  Hebrceos.  See  Suicer,  b.  t. 
Bviria,  n.  2,  Tom.  i.  p.  1421. 

^  *  HebrsBi  in  victimis  pecudum  quas  offerebant  Deo  >. . . .  prophetiain 
celebrabant  futursD  Tictimse,  quam  ChriBtus  obtulit.  Unde  jam  ChriBtiani 
peracti  ejusdem  Bacrifieii  memoriam  celebrant,  BacroBancta  oblatione,  et 
participatione  CorporiB  et  Sanguinis  Christi.' — Contra  Faustum,  Lib.-  xx. 
c.  18,  Tom.  viu.  p.  345. 
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the  Eucharist,  would  be  perverted  into  the  Roman  Catholio 
doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  That  doctrine  ia  plainly 
enough  expressed  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Therein  it  is  forbidden  to  deny  that  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice 
is  offered  to  God — that  Christ  made  His  Apostles  priests  on 
purpose  that  they  might  offer  His  Body  and  Blood — that  there 
is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  quick  and  dead,  for  sins,  punish- 
ments, satisfactions — that  it  profits  others  as  well  as  the  par- 
takers^  &c. 

From  the  belief,  that  in  the  mass  there  was  a  true  offering 
up  of  Christ,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  receiver,  but  anew 
for  the  sins  of  all  the  world,  came  naturally  the  custom,  that 
the  priest  should  offer  the  sacrifice,  but  the  people  should  not 
communicate.  Among  the  early  Christians  all,  who  did  not 
communicate,  left  the  Church.  But,  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
mass  was  once  established,  the  people  stayed  to  witness  the 
offering  up  of  the  sacrifice,  which  they  believed  to  be  profitable 
both  to  them  and  to  aU  the  world,  though  the  priest  alone 
offered  it,  and  the  priest  alone  received.  The  Eucharist  had, 
in  fact,  ceased  to  be  a  Sacrament.  It  had  become,  in  the 
belief  of  the  majority,  a  propitiatory  offering,  not  a  covenant- 
ing rite. 

There  was  perhaps  nothing,  against  which  the  reformers 


1  Sees.  xxn.  Can.  i.  *  Si  quia  dizerit  in  missa  non  offerri  Deo  verum 
et  proprium  sacrificium  ....  anathema  sit.' 

Can.  II.  '  Si  quis  dizerit ....  in  illis  vorbis  Hocfadte  in  meam  cotnme' 
marationem,  Christum  non  instituisse  Apostoios  sacerdotes,  aut  non  ordi- 
nasse,  ut  ipsi  aliique  sacerdotes  offerrent  Corpus  et  Sanguinem  suum; 
anathema  sit' 

Can.  III.  ^Si  quis  dizerit  misssd  sacrificium  tantum  esse  laudis  et 
gratiamm  actionis,  aut  nudam  commemorationem  sacrificii  in  cruce 
peracti,  non  propitiatorium,  rel  soli  prodesse  sumenti,  neque  pro  viTis  et 
defunctis,  pro  peccatis,  poenis,  satbfactionibus,  et  aliis  necessitatibus 
offerri  debere ;  anathema  sit.' 

The  Creed  of  the  Council  has :  '  Pi'ofiteor  in  missa  offerri  Deo  verum, 
proprium  et  propitiatorium  sacrificium.' 

Vol.  II.  Li, 
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generally  were  so  strong  in  their  denunciations,  as  against  this. 
They  deemed  it  derogatory  to  the  one,  full,  perfect,  and  suf- 
ficient sacrifice,  once  offered  on  the  Cross.  ^  Christ,'  says 
Luther,  'once  offered  Himself;  nor  did  He  will  to  be  offered 
up  anew  by  any ;  but  He  willed  that  a  memorial  of  His  sacri- 
fice should  be  observed  ^'  Calvin,  after  explaining  the  meaning 
of  the  word  sacrifice  as  applied  to  the  Eucharist  by  the  fathers, 
does  not  blame  them  for  the  use  of  that  term,  but  still  regrets 
that  they  should  have  approached  too  near  to  Jewish  notions. 
^  Now  that  the  sacrifice  has  been  offered  and  completed,'  he 
says,  *  God  gives  us  a  table  where  we  may  feast,  not  an  altar  on 
which  the  victim  is  to  be  offered.  He  has  not  consecrated 
priests  to  immolate,  but  ministers  to  distributeV  He  calls  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  the  greatest  abomination  of  all  those 
erected  against  the  Eucharists 

The  language  of  the  English  reformers  is  of  still  more 
interest  to  us.  Let  us  hear  Ridley,  the  most  esteemed  among 
them.  *The  whole  substance  of  our  sacrifice,  which  is  fre- 
quented of  the  Church  in  the  Lord*s  Supper,  consisteth  in 
prayers,  praise,  and  giving  of  thanks,  and  in  remembering  and 
shewing  forth  of  that  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  the  Cross ;  that 
the  same  might  continually  be  had  in  reverence  by  mystery, 
which,  once  only  and  no  more,  was  offered  as  the  price  of  our 
redemption*.'  Elsewhere  he  acknowledges,  that  *the  priest 
doth  offer  an  unbloody  sacrifice,  if  it  be  rightly  understood  C 
which  he  explains  by  saying,  that  *  It  is  called  unbloody,  and  is 
offered  after  a  certain  manner  and  in  a  mystery,  and  as  a  repre- 


1  '  ChristuB  semel  seipsum  obtulit,  non  voluit  denuo  ab  ullls  offerri. 
Bed  memoriam  sui  sacrifleii  voluit  fieri.' — De  Ahroganda  Missa  Privata, 
Tom.  II.  p.  249. 

>  'Mensam  ergo  nobis  dedit  in  qua  epulemur,  non  altare  super  quod 
offeratar  Tictima ;  non  sacerdotes  consecraTit,  qui  immolent,  sed  minis- 
tros  qui  sacrum  epulum  distribuant.' — InstiL  iv.  xriii.  12. 

«  Imt.  IV.  xyiii.  1. 

^  Disputations  at  Oxford,  Works,  Parker  Society,  p.  211. 
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Bentation  of  that  bloody  sacrifice ^'^  But  the  mafis  he  calls  'a 
new  blasphemous  kind  of  sacrifice,  to  satisfy  and  pay  the  price 
of  sins,  both  of  the  dead  and  of  the  quick,  to  the  great  and 
intolerable  contumely  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  His  death  and 
passion ;  which  was,  and  is  the  only  sufficient  and  everlasting, 
available  sacrifice,  satisfactory  for  all  the  elect  of  Qod,  from 
Adam  the  first,  to  the  last  that  shall  be  bom  to  the  end  of  the 
worldV 

The  dread  of  the  mass,  which  has  prevailed  generally  among 
the  reformed  Churches,  has  made  the  majority  of  their  members 
fear  to  speak  at  all  concerning  an  Eucharistic  sacrifice.  Yet 
there  have  not  been  wanting,  in  the  English  Church  especially, 
men  of  profound  learning,  deep  piety,  and  some  of  them  by  no 
means  attached  to  peculiar  schools  of  doctrine,  who  have  advo- 
cated the  propriety  of  speaking  of  the  Christian  sacrifice^  and 
of  adopting,  in  some  measure,  the  language  of  the  primitive 
Church  concerning  it. 

The  first,  who  spoke  strongly  and  clearly  to  this  efiect,  was 
the  learned  Joseph  Mode  (a.d.  1635).  His  discourse  was  ori- 
ginally a  Sermon  on  Malach.  i.  11,  which  he  maintained  to  be 
prophetic  of  the  Eucharistic  offering.  And  the  ofibring  in  the 
Eucharist  he  defines  to  be  an  oblation  of  prayer  and  praise,  of 
bread  and  wine,  analogous  to  the  mincha  of  the  old  Testament, 
and  a  commemoration  of  Christ^s  sacrifice  on  the  cross  ^  Dr. 
Cudworth  shortly  after  wrote  his  treatise  on  The  true  notion 
of  the  Lord^B  Svpper,  wherein  he  denied  to  the  Eucharist  the 
name  of  a  sacrifice ;  but  specially  insisted,  that  it  was  ^  a  feast 
upon  a  Sacrifice.**  Grabe,  in  the  notes  on  his  edition  of  Irenseus 
(a.  d.  1702),  maintained  the  sentiments  of  Joseph  Mode ;  for 


1  Ibid,  p.  250. 
«  A  Piteous  Lamentation,  Work$,  p.  52.  Compare  Cranmer,  D^ence  of 
the  True  and  Catholic  Doctrine,  Bk.  v..  Works,  Vol.  n.  pp.  447 — 463. 

s  See  Mede'B  Works,  p.  356.    London,  1677.    The  discourse  is  most 
valuable,  and  deserving  of  all  attention. 

ll2 
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which  he  was  attacked  by  Buddeus,  a  learned  Lutheran  ^  who 
accused  him  of  advocating  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  after* 
wards  by  others,  though  he  was  defended  by  Pfaffius,  also  a 
Lutheran**  .  Sentiments  in  accordance  with  Mede's,  and  not 
much  diverse  from  Orabe's,  were  undoubtedly  adopted  by  a' 
large  number  of  our  divines;  e.g.  by  Hammond^  by  Arch- 
bishop BramhallS  by  Bishop  Patrick  ^  by  Bishop  BuU^  by 
Hickes^,  by  John  Johnson  ^  and  many  others. 

Bishop  Bull's  words  may  express  the  view  which  most  of 
these  divines  have  taken :  '  It  is  true  the  Eucharist  is  frequently 
called  by  the  ancient  fathers  an  oblation,  a  sacrifice ;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  they  say  also,  it  is  Ovaia  XoyiKii  xal 
amifiaKTo^,  a  reasonable  sacrifice,  a  sacrifice  mlhout  blood: 
which  how  can  it  be  said  to  be,  if  therein  the  very  Blood  of 

Christ  were  offered  up  to  God! In  the  holy  Eucharist  wo 

set  before  God  bread  and  wine,  "  as  figures  or  images  of  the 
precious  Blood  of  Christ,  shed  for  us,  and  of  His  precious  Body'* 
(they  are  the  very  words  of  the  Clementine  Liturgy)^;  and 
plead  to  God  the  merit  of  His  Son*s  Sacrifice  once  offered  on 


1  Buddeus,  De  Origine  Jfissm  Pontifieice. 

3  Pfaffius,  Irencci  Fragm.  Aneedot. 

«  Practical  Catechism,  p.  413.    London,  1700. 

<  Epistle  to  M,  De  la  MUletih-e,  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  64,  Edit.  Anglo^ 
Caih,  Library.  '  We  do  readily  acknowledge  an  Eucharistical  Sacrifice 
of  prayers  and  praises ;  wo  profess  a  commemoration  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Cross ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Church,  things  commemorated 
are  related  as  if  they  were  then  acted We  acknowledge  a  represen- 
tation of  that  action  to  God  the  Father :  we  acknowledge  an  impetration 
of  the  benefit  of  it:  we  maintain  an  application  of  its  yirtue.  So  here  is 
a  commemoratiTo,  impetratire,  applicatire  sacrifice ....  To  make  it  a 
suppletory  sacrifice,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  only  true  Sacrifice  of  the 
Cross,  I  hope  both  you  and  I  abhor.' 

*  On  the  Christian  Sacrifice, 

0  Answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  Lect.  HI.  Works,  Vol.  n.  p.  251. 
Oxf.  1827. 

7  Treatise  on  the  Christian  Priesthood,  ch.  ii. 

«  On  the  Unbloody  Sacrifice.  ®  Constitut.  ApostoL  vn.  25. 
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the  cross  for  us  sinners,  and  in  this  Sacrament  represented, 
beseeching  Him  for  the  sake  thereof  to  bestow  His  heavenly 

blessing  on  us The  Eucharistical  sacrifice  thus  explained  is 

indeed  Xoyuctj  duaiay  a  reasonable  sacrifice,  widely  different 
from  that  monstrous  sacrifice  of  the  mass  taught  in  the  Church 
of  Ilome^' 


1  Bishop  Bull,  as  aboTO. 
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Section  II. 

SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

I.  TTT^S  have  seen  that  in  the  mass  the  priest  is  said  to 
*  Y  offer  up  Christ  afresh,  as  a  true  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  quick  and  dead.  That  is  to  say,  the  mass  is  a 
repetition  or  iteration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross. 

This  is  in  direct  contravention  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  There  (from  ch.  v.  I  to  the  end  of 
ch.  X.)  St.  Paul  is  shewing  the  superiority  of  Christ's  priesthood 
to  that  of  the  Levitical  priests ;  the  superiority  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  over  the  sacrifices  offered  under  the  Law.  Now  the 
very  line  of  argument,  which  he  takes,  all  rests  upon  the  per- 
manency of  Christ,  His  priesthood,  and  His  sacrifice.  ^  They 
truly  were  many  priests,  because  they  were  not  suffered  to  con- 
tinue by  reason  of  death.  But  this  Man,  because  He  continueth 
ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood.. ..who  needeth  not  daily, 
as  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  His  own  sins, 
and  then  for  the  people's :  for  this  He  did  once  for  all  (e^aVa^ 
when  He  offered  up  Himself^  (Heb.  vii.  23,  24,  27).  So,  again, 
having  observed  that  the  Jewish  high-priest  entered  into  *  the 
Holiest  of  all  once  every  year,  not  without  blood'  (Heb.  ix.  7) : 
he  adds,  that  Christ,  'not  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves, 
but  by  His  own  Blood  entered  in  (mce/or  aU  {€(paira^  into  the 
holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us*  (ver.  12). 
And  again,  'Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places. ...that 
He  should  offer  Himself  o/ien,... hut  now  cnee  for  all  (aTraf)  in 
the  end  of  the  world  hath  He  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself.  And  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to 
die^  but  after  this  the  judgment ;  so  Christ  was  once  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many,^  &c.  (Heb.  ix.  24,  26,  27,  28). 

The  first  twenty-two  verses  of  the  10th  Chapter  are  devoted 
to  farther  insisting  on  this  truth.    The  repetition  of  the  Jewish 
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eacrifices,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  resulted  from  their  imperfection. 
If  they  could  have  made  'the  comers  thereunto  perfect  ....would 
they  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered!'  (w.  1,  2).  But  'it  is  not 
possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin*" 
(v.  4).  Hence,  *  every  priest'  under  the  Law  *  standeth  daily 
ministering  and  offering  cfiMim^a  the  same  sacrifices,  which  can 
never  take  away  sins.  But  He,  after  He  had  ofiered  one  sa- 
crifice for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God 

For  by  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  fob  bvbb  them  that  are 
sanctified^  (w.  11, 12,  14).  And  the  conclusion  which  is  drawn- 
is,  that  as  Christ  has  obtained  remission  for  our  sins,  and 
'  where  remission  of  these  is  there  is  no  more  offering  for  sins' 
(v.  18) ;  therefore  we  may  '  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  with 
a  full  assurance  of  faith'  (v.  22);  plainly,  as  being  assured,  that 
the  one  sacrifice,  once  offered,  has  been  fully  sufficient  for  all 
our  sins. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this  argument ;  and  if  it 
proves  anything,  surely  it  must  prove  that  to  believe  in  the 
repetition  of  Chrisf^s  sacrifice  is  to  believe  in  its  imperfection. 
And  if  it  be  imperfect,  in  what  a  state  are  we ! — we,  who  are 
lost  sinners,  and  who  have  no  hope  but  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
atoning  Blood  of  Christ.  If  that  atoning  Blood  be  not  of 
infinite  value,  we  are  of  all  creatures  most  miserable.  But  if 
it  be  of  infinite  value,  and  if  the  Sacrifice  be  perfect,  and  '  able 
to  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect ;'  then  the  Apostle  as- 
sures us,  that  it  cannot  need,  that  it  will  not  admit,  of  repetition. 
*  The  worshippers  once  purged  shall  have  no  more  conscience  of 
sins'  (ch.  X.  2).  '  We  are  sanctified  through  the  ofTering  of  the 
Body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all'  (ver.  10).  There  is  '  a  new 
and  living  way  consecrated  for  us  through  the  veil,  that  is  to 
say.  His  Flesh^  (ver.  20).  And  not  only  may  we  know,  to  our 
eternal  comfort,  that  the  one  sacrifice  has  been  full,  perfect, 
and  all-sufficient ;  but  to  our  warning  too  we  are  told,  that  ^  if 
we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
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truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins*  (ver.  26).  All 
combines  to  assure  us,  that  the  one  Saorifice  has  been  once 
offered,  that  it  admits  no  addition,  that  it  can  never  be  renewed. 
It  is  once  for  all,  as  man's  death  is  but  once.  It  is  one  and  for 
ever,  as  6od''s  judgment  is  one  and  to  eternity  (Heb.  ix.  28). 

We  may  therefore  confidently  adopt  the  strong  language 
of  our  Article,  that  *  the  sacrifice  of  masses  were  blasphemous 
fables  and  dangerous  deceits.' 

II.  Yet  the  Chiistian  Church  is  said  to  be  '  an  holy  priest- 
hood r  and  is  '  to  offer  up  qnritucU  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ^  (1  Pet.  ii.  5).  Those  spiritual  sacrifices 
are,  1  The  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise:  ^By  Him  let  us 
offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is  the  fruit 
of  the  lips,  giving  thanks  to  His  name^  (HeK  xiii.  15).  2  The 
sacrifice  of  alms  and  of  the  first-fruits  of  our  substance :  *  To  do 
good  and  to  communicate  forget  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices 
God  is  well  pleased^  (Heb.  xiii.  16).  3  The  sacrifice  of  our- 
selves to  the  Lord :  '  I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service' 
(rrjv  XoyiKtjv  Xarpeiav  v/ulwv),  Rom.  xii.  1. 

Hence,  though  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  has  been  offered  once  for  all,  never  to  be  repeated ;  it 
is  still  our  privilege  and  duty  to  offer  Eucharistic  sacrifices,  or 
thank-offerings — 'a  reasonable  ministration' — *  acceptable  to 
God  through  Jesus  Christ.^  Such  Eucharistic  offerings  corre- 
spond, as  we  have  already  seen,  with  the  thank-offerings,  the 
wave-offerings,  the  meat-offerings,  the  unbloody  sacrifices  of  the 
Jews ;  not  with  the  bloody  sacrifices,  or  offerings  of  atonement. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  whole  ancient  Church,  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  consisted  of  two  parts ;  one  from  God  to  us, 
God  feeding  us  with  the  spiritual  Body  and  Blood  of  His  dear 
Son ;  the  other  from  us  to  God,  we  sending  up  to  Him  the 
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fiacrifice  of  praise  and  tbanksgiying,  consecrating  to  Him  of  the 
fruits  of  our  increase,  and  *  presenting  ourselves,  our  souls  and 
bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  Him.' 
Hence  the  whole  ordinance  was  esteemed  not  only  as  a  feast, 
but  also  as  an  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  or  thank-ofiering. 

And  moreover,  the  Apostle  has  declared  it  to  be  a  ^shewing 
forth  (/caTa77€Xia)  of  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come'  (1  Cor. 
xi.  26).  It  was  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  esteemed  by  the 
fathers  a  commemoration,  or  ^continual  remembrance  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ.'  And,  not  only  did  they  think 
of  it  as  reminding  themselves  of  Ood's  infinite  mercy  to  their 
souls,  but  also  they  believed  it  a  proper  occasion  for  pleading 
the  greatness  of  that  mercy  before  Him,  from  whom  it  comes 
down.  It  was  a  telling  forth  of  Chrises  sacrifice  to  man,  a 
supplicatory  representing  of  it  to  6od^ 


^  There  has  been  much  questioning  as  to  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  calling  the  Lord's  Table  an  Altar.  The  word  appears  to  have 
been  used  by  the  fathers,  even  from  the  time  of  Ignatius.  See  Ign.  ad 
Ephes.  V. ;  Tertullian,  De  Orat,  xix.,  &c.  The  only  name  by  which  we 
are  certain  that  it  is  called  in  the  new  Testament  is  rpmrtCa  Kvpiov,  *  the 
table  of  the  Lord'  1  Cor.  zi.  21.  This,  however,  is  put  in  opposition  to 
the  'table  of  demigods,'  which  was  probably  an  altar.  Also  in  Mai.  i. 
7,  12, '  altar'  and  'table  of  the  Lord'  seem  to  be  synonymous.  In  Matt. 
V.  23,  whether  our  Lord  speaks  of  things  as  they  were  under  the  Jewish 
economy,  or  prophetically  of  what  should  be  in  the  Christian  Church, 
cannot  certainly  be  resolved;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  concluded, 
whether  He  calls  the  Eucharistical  table  an  altar  or  not.  In  Hob.  xiii.  10, 
St.  Paul  says,  '  We  have  an  altar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat 
which  serve  the  tabernacle.'  This  is  by  many  thought  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  the  term  altar  for  the  Lord's  table;  for,  though  we 
may  speak  of  the  cross  on  which  the  great  Sacrifice  was  offered  up  as 
the  Christian  altar,  yet  the  Apostle  could  not  have  spoken  of  eaiing  of 
the  cross.  The  Christian  feast  is  at  the  Eucharist,  though  the  great 
Sacrifice  was  offered  at  the  crucifixion.  Hence  it  is  contended  that  the 
altar,  at  which  Christians  have  a  right  to  eat,  must  be  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  The  English  reformers  seemed,  latterly  at  least,  determined  to 
give  up  the  word  altar,  for  fear  of  appearing  to  give  sanction  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  But  the  general  language  of  Christians,  both  early 
and  late,  has  been  favourable  to  the  use  of  it. 
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Lastly,  they  believed  the  prophecy  in  Malachi  (that '  among 
the  Gentiles,  in  every  place/inoense  should  be  offered  to  God'*s 
name,  and  a  pure  offering/  mineha  purum,  Mai.  i.  1 1)  to  have 
especial  reference  to  the  spiritual  sacrifices  thus  offered  in  the 
Holy  Communion.  And  we,  in  accordance  with  the  saints  of 
old,  and  with  the  chief  lights  of  our  own  communion,  adopt 
such  language  in  such  a  sense ;  though  the  doctrine  of  the  sacri* 
fice  of  the  mass,  as  suppletory  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  we 
may  reject  as  monstrous^  and  fear  as  profane. 
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ARTICLE  XXXII. 


Of  the  Marriage  of  Prieete, 

Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  are 
not  commanded  by  God's  Law, 
either  to  tow  the  estate  of  single 
life,  or  to  abstain  from  marriage : 
therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as 
for  all  other  Christian  men,  to 
marry  at  their  own  discretion,  as 
they  shall  judge  the  same  to  serve 
better  to  godliness. 


De  Conjugio  Sacerdotum, 


Episgopis,  presbyteris  et  diaconis 
nuUo  mandate  diyino  prseceptum 
est,  ut  aut  coelibatum  Yoyeant,  aut 
a  matrimonio  abstineant.  Licet  igi- 
tor  etiam  illis,  ut  cseteris  omnibus 
Christianis,  ubi  hoc  ad  pietatem 
magis  facere  judicayerint,  pro  suo 
arbitratu  matrimonium  contrahere. 


Sbotion  I. 
HISTORY. 

IT  admits  of  evident  proof  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Cburoh  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  were  allowed  to  marry. 
St.  Polycarp  speaks  of  Valens,  a  presbyter,  and  his  wife^  Chse- 
remon,  Bishop  of  Nilus,  a  man  of  very  great  age,  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius*  as  flying  from  the  Decian  persecution  together 
with  his  wife.  The  same  Eusebius,  speaking  of  Phileas,  Bishop 
of  Tmuis,  and  Philoromus,  says  that  they  were  urged,  in  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian,  to  have  pity  on  their  toives  and 
children,  and  for  their  sakes  to  save  their  own  lives^.  St.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  in  which  be  is  followed  by  Eusebius,  says, 
that  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Philip  begat  children,  and  that 
St.  Paul  also  was  married,  but  did  not  take  his  wife  about  with 
him,  that  he  might  not  be  hindered  in  his  missionary  journeys^ 


1  Epiet.  Polyc.  c  11.  «  -ET.  E,  Lib.  vi.  c.  42.  »  Ih.  vm.  c.  9. 

^  Utrpos  fiiv  yhp  Koi  ^tKvmros  hraiAonoviaavro ....  Koi  Sy€  UaOXoff  ovk 
6Kvti  tv  riyi  cirurroX^  r^y  avrov  irpoa-ayoptvtuf  crv^vyor,  rjp  ov  irfptMK6fu(fPf 
dih  t6  rfjg  vTnjptaiag  cv(rraXcf. — Strom,  Lib.  m.  p.  535;  Potter,  cf^  Lib.  iv. 
p.  607 ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  m.  30. 
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The  same  statement,  viz.  that  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  the 
other  Apostles,  were  married,  occurs  in  the  interpolated  epistles 
of  St.  Ignatius^ ;  a  spurious  work  indeed,  and  no  doubt  of  much 
later  date  than  the  real  Ignatius,  but  not  altogether  valueless 
on  that  account ;  as  forgers  always  aim  at  verisimilitude,  and 
would  hardly  express  an  opinion  which  was  universally  exploded 
and  condemned  at  the  time  they  wrote.  Origen  also  appears 
to  have  believed  that  St.  Paul  was  married'.  Tertullian,  on 
the  contrary,  thought  St.  Peter  was  the  only  married  Apostle*. 
Eusebius,  after  Hegesippus,  clearly  records  that  St.  Jude  was 
married,  for  he  speaks  of  his  grandchildren*.  Epiphanius  con- 
sidered Peter,  Andrew,  Matthew,  and  Bartholomew,  all  to  have 
been  married  men^ 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  very  early  times  second 
marriages  were  considered  as  disqualifying  for  ordination.  Thus 
Origen  says,  that  'no  digamist  could  be  a  bishop,  presbyter, 
deacon,  or  widow  in  the  Church^.'  And  Tertullian  adduced 
this  custom  as  an  argument  against  second  marriages  generally''. 
This,  of  course,  was  derived  from  the  rule  laid  down  by  St. 
Paul,  that  a  bishop  should  be  '  the  husband  of  one  wife^  (I  Tim. 
iii.  2).  Yet  many  eminent  fathers  did  not  so  interpret  the 
words  of  the  Apostle.  For  instance,  St.  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
and  Theophylact  understand  that  the  custom,  so  common 
among  the  Jews,  of  divorcing  one  wife  and  marrying  another. 


^  Cotoler.  Tom.  n.  p.  81. 

*  '  Paulas  ergo  (sicut  quidam  tradunt)  cum  uxors  vocatus  est,  de  qua 
dicit  ad  Fhilippenses  scribens,  Rogo  U  etianif  germana  eompar!  &c. — 
Origen.  Com,  in  Rom,  i. 

^  '  Peirum  solum  maritom  invenio  per  socrum.' — De  MonogamiOf  8. 

<  JET.  E.  Lib.  m.  c.  20. 

fi  HcBres,  Lxxvni.  10,  Tom.  i.  p.  1042.  Colon.  See  more  such  autho- 
rities in  Ootelerius'  note  44,  Tom.  i.  p.  80. 

^  'Ab  ecclesiasticis  dignitatibus  non  solum  fomicatio,  sed  et  nuptiae 
repellunt :  neque  enim  episcopus,  nee  presbyter,  nee  diaconus,  nee  vidua 
possunt  esse  digami.' — Orig.  Hom.  xvn.  in  Luc. 
^  Tertull.  de  Monogam.  c.  11. 
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is  that  which  the  Apostle  is  forbidding,  when  he  would  have  no 
one  ordained,  save  those  who  were  monogamists  ^  And  it 
appears,  that  in  the  earliest  times  it  was  by  no  means  universal 
to  refuse  ordination  to  those  who  had  been  married  twice*. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that  very  soon  an  ex- 
aggerated esteem  for  celibacy  crept  in.  The  ascetic  views  of 
the  Essenes,  of  the  Montanists,  of  the  Gnostics,  and  of  other 
sects  external  to  the  Church,  affected  more  or  less  the  Church 
itself.  The  dread  of  heathen  vices,  felt  especially  by  those  who 
had  themselves  once  been  heathens,  made  many  attach  some 
notion  of  impurity  even  to  marriage.  Hence,  the  language  of 
our  Lord  (in  Matt,  xix.)  and  of  St.  Paul  (in  1  Cor.  vii.)  was 
pressed  to  its  utmost  consequences.  They  had  spoken  of  a 
single  life  as  more  favourable  to  piety,  inasmuch  as  it  separated 
more  from  worldly  distractions,  and  gave  more  leisure  for  at* 
tending  to  the  things  of  the  Lord.  But  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians by  degrees  fell  into  the  notion,  that  though  marriage  was 
a  state  permitted,  it  was  still,  if  possible,  to  be  shunned.  It 
was  not  actually  unholy,  but  it  was  inconsistent  with  a  high 
degree  of  holiness^.     Hence,  by  degrees  also,  the  belief  began 


1  Chrysost.  Horn.  x.  in  1  Tim, ;  Horn.  n.  in  Tit, ;  Theodoret.  Com, 
in  1  Tim.  iiL  2 ;  Theophyl.  in  1  Tim,  iii.  2. 

3  So  Tortullian,  addressing  the  Catholics,  says,  '  Quot  enim  et  digami 
prcesident  apud  tos,  insultantes  utique  apostolo.' — De  Monogam,  c.  12. 
See  also  other  authorities ;  Bingham,  E,  A,  Bk.  iv.  eh.  v.  sect.  4. 

s  Two  extreme  views  are  taken  of  this  fact.  The  Romanist  argues 
that,  from  the  very  first,  the  Church  was  in  favour  of  clerical  celibacy ; 
therefore  it  must  be  right.  The  author  of  Ancient  Christianity  contends 
that  the  exaggerated  esteem  for  a  single  life  prevailed  from  the  be- 
ginning; therefore  the  Church  was  corrupt  from  the  very  days  of  the 
Apostles.  A  little  candour  will  lead  us  to  a  conclusion  different  from 
both  of  these.  We  may  admit  that  an  undue  esteem  for  vii-ginity  was  a 
natural  prejudice  for  the  first  Christians  to  fall  into ;  and  accordingly, 
before  very  long,  they  gradually  slid  into  it.  But  it  was  gradually.  We 
find  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Clemens  Romanus,  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenseus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Any  one  who  will  read  Clem. 
Alexand.  (Stramat,  Lib.  m.)  will  see  how  highly  that  learned  father 
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to  prevail,  that  the  special  ministers  of  God  ought  to  choose 
the  higher  condition,  and  devote  themselves  to  celibacy.  Hence, 
some  of  the  clergy  began  to  separate  from  their  wives.  Hence, 
too,  some  laymen  were  disposed  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  ministrations  of  the  married  clergy. 

But  these  errors,  when  first  they  sprang  up,  were  opposed 
by  councils  and  canons.  The  Canons  of  the  Apostles  order, 
that  *  A  bishop  presbyt^,  <Nr  deacon,  shall  not  put  away  his  wife 
under  pretext  of  religion.  If  he  does,  he  shall  be  separated 
from  communion;  and,  if  he  persevere,  he  shall  be  deposed ^' 
The  Council  of  Ancyra  (a.d.  314)  decrees,  that  those  who,  at 
the  time  of  ordination  as  deacons,  declared  their  intention  to 
marry,  should  be  allowed  to  marry  and  to  remain  in  the 
ministry;  but  it  forbids  the  marriage  of  those  who  professed 
continence  at  the  time  of  ordination'.  The  very  important 
Council  of  Gangra,  the  canons  of  which  were  received  through- 
out the  East  and  West  (a.  d.  324),  anathematizes  *  those  who 
separate  themselves  from  a  married  priest,  as  though  it  were 
not  right  to  communicate  in  the  oblation  when  such  an  one 
ministers'.'  But  especially  observable  is  the  decision  of  the 
first  and  greatest  of  the  general  councils,  the  Council  of  Nice 
(a.  d.  325).  There  it  was  proposed,  that  the  clergy  should  be 
obliged  to  abstain  from  the  society  of  their  wives,  whom  they 
had  married  before  ordination.  But  Paphnutius,  an  eminent 
Egjrptian  prelate,  himself  unmarried,  earnestly  protested  against 
putting  so  heavy  a  burden  on  the  clergy ;  for  he  said,  that  mar- 
riage was  honourable  in  all  men,  and  that  it  ought  to  suffice 
that  the  clergy  should  not  marry  after  ordination,  but  that  they 
should  never  be  required  to  separate  from  their  wives.     There- 


esteemed  matrimony,  and  how  little  he  made  of  celibacy.  The  first 
trace  of  the  exaggerated  notion  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings* 
of  the  ascetic  Montanist  TertuUian. 

^  Can,  ApostoL  Can,  v.:  cf.  Can.  Li. 

2  Cone,  Ancyr,  Can.  x.  3  ConciL  Gangr,  Can.  rv. 
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upon,  the  whole  council  assented  to  the  words  of  Paphnutius ; 
and  the  motion  was  repressed^. 

It  is  true,  the  Council  of  Illiberis  (Elvira  in  Spain,  a.d.  300) 
had  prohibited  the  clergy  from  the  use  of  marriage^  But  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  council  of  much  weight ;  nor  can 
its  decrees,  or  those  of  such  as  agreed  with  it,  be  compared  with 
the  decrees  of  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  the  Council  of 
Gangra,  and  the  first  great  Council  of  Nice.  It  is  certain, 
that  for  a  long  time,  not  only  priests  and  deacons,  but  bishops 
also,  were  allowed  to  marry.  Socrates  says  that,  even  in  his 
day,  many  eminent  bishops  lived  with  their  wives,  and  were  the 
fathers  of  families'.  In  the  East,  the  Council  in  TruUo  (a.d. 
692)  laid  down  the  rule,  that  though  bishops  must  observe 
celibacy,  yet  presbyters  and  deacons  might  Hve  with  their 
wives  ^;  and  this  rule  has  governed  the  custom  in  the  Eastern 
Church  from  that  day  to  this. 

Yet  this  very  canon  of  the  Trullan  council  speaks  of  it  as 
then  a  received  rule  in  the  Koman  Church,  that  deacons  and 
presbyters  should  profess  before  ordination,  that  they  would  no 
more  live  with  their  wives.  That  council  itself  declares  that,  in 
decreeing  otherwise,  it  followed  the  ancient  rule  of  Apostolical 
order*. 

It  is  not  easy,  nor  necessary,  to  trace  exactly  the  progress 


1  Socrat.  Hist.  EccL  Lib.  i.  c.  11 ;  Sozomen,  Lib.  i.  c.  23,  &c. 

3  CondL  Illiber,  Can.  xxzni.  So  the  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  390). 
Can.  n.  enjoins  continence  on  all  the  clergy. 

8  Socrates,  Lib.  v.  c  22. 

4  CancU.  TruU,  Can.  xiii.  The  Council  in  TniUo  was  held  at  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  also  called  Carwilium  Q^misesBtum9  from  being  supple- 
mentary to  the  fifth  and  sixth  councils. 

fi  *£frcid^  cV  *P«fuita)v  cVfeXf/o-/^  cV  To^i  Kavovos  wapadcW<r^<u  diryvo»ficp, 
Toift  fUXkovrat  dcoK^yov  $  frpc/Svrcpov  x^^poi^^^^  d^iovaOtu  KaBofio\oy€ip  »f 
ovKcri  raU  avT^p  avvatrrorrai  yafjitrais'  T^fxtis  ry  dpxai^  cfoicoXov^oOyrcff 
Kav6tfi  rrjs  Qiro<rr6Kiicfjs  oKpc^cuiv  Koi  raf  cox  ra  r»v  UpSv  avbp&p  koto,  p6fu)vs 
awoiKio-ia  kgI  dn6  rov  vvp  ippSaBai  PovKSfxtOa,  fc.  r.  X.— -CbnciZ.  TrtiU. 
Can.  XIII. 
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of  the  principle  of  clerical  celibacy  in  the  West.    There  appears 
long  to  have  been  a  struggle  between  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  clergy  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Church :  the  clergy, 
from  time  to  time,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  relapsing  into 
the  custom  of  living  with  their  lawful  wives,  and  the  sterner 
disciplinarians  among  the  bishops  striving  to  repress  it.    Gregory 
VII.  (a.d.  1073)  is  considered  as  having  most  effectually  re^ 
strained  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  He  held  several  councils  in 
Italy,  and  especially  one  at  Rome  a.d.  1074;  where  the  mar- 
riage of  priests  was  condemned  under  the  name  of  concubinage. 
Two  years   afterwards  (a.d.   1076),  a  synod  of   English 
bishops  was  held  at  Winchester,  under  Archbishop  Lanfranc. 
That  Synod  decreed  that  canons  should  have  no  wives,  and 
forbad  in  future  any  priests  to  marry,  or  bishops  to  ordain 
such  as  would  not  declare  that  they  were  unmarried ;  but  it 
permitted  such  priests  as  lived  in  the  country,  and  were  already 
married,  to  retain  «their  vrives^     Under  Anselm,  the  successor 
of  Lanfranc  (a.d.  1102),  it  was  finally  decreed  In  England,  that 
neither  priest  nor  deacon,  nor  even  subdeacon,  should  be  or- 
dained, who  did  not  profess  chastity,  i,e.  celibacy;  a  decree 
which  was  further  confirmed  by  the  council  of  London,  a.d.  1108^ 
In  general,  it  may  be  considered,  that  the  laity  in  the 
middle  ages  were  favourable  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  but 
many   of  the  wiser   prelates  of  the  Church   considered  it  a 
doubtful,  if  not  a  dangerous  restraint.     It  perhaps  tended,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  to  dispose  many  of  the  clergy  themselves 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.     Yet  nothing  could  be 
a  more  effectual  instrument  for  uniting  the  priestly  orders  toge* 
ther,  and  giving  them  common  interests.     At  the  same  time, 
no  doubt,  it  often  made  them  more  efficient,  and  left  them  more 
disengaged  from  secular  employments  and  pursuits. 


1  ConciL  Winton,  Can.  i. ;  Wilkins'  Concil  Vol.  i.  p.  367. 

2  Wilkins'  Condi.  Vol.  i.  p.  387. 
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The  reformers  were  all  opposed  to  the  vows  of  continence. 
Luther,  though  a  monk,  and  therefore  doubly  bound  to  celibacy, 
married.  It  waa  nmtter  of  much  debate,  whether  those  who . 
had  once  bound  themselves  to  a  single  life,  did  well  to  abandon 
it,  even  though  they  had  discovered  that  such  vows  were  unde- 
sirable and  wrong.  Luther^s  views  were  very  peculiar.  He 
held  monastic  vows  to  be  impious  and  demoniacal^;  and  mar« 
riage  he  sometimes  speaks  of  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  men. 
Indeed,  though  we  may  probably  make  much  allowance  for 
the  vehemence  of  his  language  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  says  many  things  on  this  subject  which  no  well  in- 
structed Christian  can  approve. 

Our  own  Cranmer  not  only  married,  but  married  twice. 
He,  however,  had  not  been,  like  Luther,  a  monk.  Monastic 
vows  were  much  more  stringent  than  the  mere  profession  of 
celibacy  made  by  the  priesthood.  Some  there  were,  like  Bishop 
Ridley,  who,  though  disapproving  of  restrictions  on  marriage, 
thought  it  not  decorous  to  contract  matrimony,  after  they  had 
promised  celibacy,  even  though  it  were  in  the  days  of  their 
former  ignorance.  Of  course,  those  who  did  marry  laid  them- 
selves open  to  the  charge  of  embracing  the  reformed  doctrines 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  indulgences^. 

The  Council  of  Trent  has  one  canon  condemnatory  of 
those  who  would  permit  the  clergy  to  marry  ^  The  Confession 
of  Augsburgh  has  not  imitated  the  conciseness  of  the  Romish 
council,  having  two  very  long  articles,  one  on  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  the  other  on  monastic  vows*. 

At  this  day  then,  the  Eastern  Church  allows  presbyters, 
but  not  bishops,  to  marry  :  the  Roman  Church  enjoins  celibacy 
on  all :  the  reformed  Churches  leave  all  to  marry,  at  their  own 
discretion. 


1  De  Votis  MoncuticiSy  Tom.  n.  p.  277. 
«  See  Ridley's  Life  of  Ridley,  p.  293. 
«  Soss.xxiv.  De  Saer.  Matrimon,  Can.  ix.  *  Sylloge,^p,  211,  219; 

Vol.  II.  Mm 
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Section  11. 

SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

I.  rriHERE  are,  no  doubt,  some  strong  arguments  In  favour 
JL  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  which  it  may  be  well  to 
consider,  before  proceeding  to  the  arguments  on  the  other  side. 
Both  our  blessed  Lord  and  St.  Paul  unquestionably  give 
the  preference  to  an  unmarried  life,  as  being  a  more  favourable 
state  for  religious  self-devotion  than  the  state  of  matrimony. 
Our  Lord's  words  are,  *  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him 
receive  it.'  To  some  it  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  those  who  have 
the  gift  are  advised  to  abstain  from  marriage,  *  for  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven's  sake^  (Matt.  xix.  12).  I  assume  this  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  passage ;  first,  because  the  whole  stream  of 
Christian  antiquity  so  explained  it' ;  secondly,  because  I  know 
no  commentator  of  any  credit  in  modern  times,  of  whatever 
Church  or  sect,  who  has  explained  it  differently.  St.  PauFs 
language  illustrates  our  Lord's.  He  begins  by  saying  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  not  to  maiTy  (1  Cor.  vii.  1).  Still, 
as  a  general  rule  he  recommends  marriage  (w.  2 — 5).  He 
recommends  it,  however,  as  a  matter  of  permission,  not  as 
giving  a  command,  {Kara  avyypwijirfv,  ov  kqt  cirira^iyi',  ver.  6); 
for  he  would  prefer  to  see  all  men  as  he  was  himself;  ^but 
every  man  has  his  proper  gift,  one  after  this  manner,  and 
another  after  that*  (ver.  7).  To  the  unmarried,  he  says,  it  is 
good  for  them  if  they  abide  as  he  abode  (ver.  8).  Celibacy  is 
indeed  particularly  to  be  advised  *for  the  present  distress^ 
(ver.  26)'.     And,  as  a  general  rule,  he  lays  it  down  that  there 


^  See  for  instance,  TertuU.  De  Virginibus  VelandiSf  c.  10 ;  De  Cultu 
Fceminarumf  n.  9 ;  Origen  in  Matt.  Tom.  xv.  4,  5  ;  Chrysostom,  Homil. 
Lxn.  in  Matt, ;  Epiphanius,  Hceres.  Lvm.  4,  Tom.  i.  p.  491 ;  Theophylact 
in  Matt,  xix.,  &c. 

*  It  may  be  a  question  whether  '  the  present  distress'  means  the  state 
of  persecution  to  which  the  early  Christians  were  exposed,  or  the  distress 
and  anxiety  of  the  present  life.— See  above.  Vol.  i.  p.  4C3,  note  i. 
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is  benefit  in  an  unmarried  condition,  because  it  is  less  subject  to 
the  cares  of  this  life,  and  causes  less  solicitude  and  anxiety, 
giving  more  time  for  religion  and  devotion  to  God.  These  are 
his  words:  '  I  would  have  you  without  carefulness.  He  that  is 
unmarried  careth  for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  how  he  may 
please  the  Lord ;  but  he  that  is  married  careth  for  the  things 
that  are  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife.  There  is 
difference  also  between  a  wife  and  a  virgin.  The  unmarried 
woman  careth  for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy 
t>oth  in  body  and  spirit ;  but  she  that  is  married  careth  for  the 
things  of  the  world,  how  she  may  please  her  husband.  And 
this  I  speak  for  your  profit;  not  that  I  may  cast  a  snare  upon 
you,  but  for  that  which  is  comely,  and  that  ye  may  attend  on 
the  Lord  without  distraction'  (w.  32-— 35). 

Here  then,  though  the  Apostle  is  far  from  finding  fault 
with  marriage,  he  evidently  prefers  celibacy ;  not  because  there 
is  evil  in  marriage,  but  because  there  is  less  distraction  in  an 
unmarried  life^  Such  a  life,  undertaken  and  adhered  to  from 
religious  motives,  involves  a  stricter  renunciation  of  the  world, 
a  greater  abstinence  from  earthly  comforts  and  enjoyments,  a 
more  entire  devotion  of  the  soul  to  the  one  end  of  serving  God. 

We  may  fairly  conclude  from  such  language  of  the  Apostle, 
coupled  with  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  the  tone  of  popular 
opinion,  concerning  marriage  and  celibacy,  is  low  and  unscrip- 
tural.  With  us  marriage  is  ever  esteemed  the  more  honour- 
able state ;  celibacy  is  looked  on  as  at  least  inferior,  if  not  con-* 
temptible.  *But  the  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things 
which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen^  (1  Cor.  i.  28).  And  a 
true  tone  of  Christian  sentiment  would  make  us  honour  those 
who  live  apart  from  earthly  joys,  that  they  may  live  more  to  God  ^ 


^  '  For  the  eyil  is  not  in  the  cohabitation,  but  in  the  impediment  to 
the  strictness  of  life.' — Chrysost.  Horn.  xz.  in  McOt, 

s  Matt.  xix.  and  1  Cor.  tIL  have  been  considered  in  another  point  of 
view  under  Art.  xiv.  Vol.  i.  pp.  469—463 ;  which  see. 

mm2 
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Now  these  considerations,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  make  fot 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Ood*s  ministers  should  ever  seek 
the  most  excellent  way.  Marriage  may  be  good  and  honour- 
able ;  but  if  celibacy  be  a  more  favourable  state  for  religious 
advancement,  giving  us  leisure,  like  Mary,  Ho  sit  at  Jesus*  feet,' 
not  <  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things ; '  then  must  it  be 
well  for  Christ's  special  servants  to  choose  that  good  part» 
that  they  may  ^  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction.^ 

We  may  add  to  this  prime  argument  some  motives  of  Church 
policy.  An  unmarried  clergyman  is  eapediiior,  more  readily 
moved  from  place  to  place,  abler  to  go  where  his  duty  may 
call  him,  to  do  what  his  calling  may  require  of  him.  He  has 
no  children  to  think  about,  no  wife  to  carry  about  with  him,  no 
interests  but  those  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Churches  Head* 
His  strength,  his  wealth,  his  intellect,  he  may  devote  all  to  one 
end ;  for  he  has  no  need  to  have  anxieties  to  provide  for  his  own, 
or  to  preserve  himself  for  their  sakes.  He  has  no  temptation  to 
heap  up  riches  for  others ;  none  to  form  worldly  schemes  and  seek 
worldly  interest,  for  the  advancement  of  his  family.  '  He  careth 
only  for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the  Lord** 

IL  Now  I  do  think  we  ought  not  to  underrate  such 
arguments  as  these.  They  have,  doubtless,  much  weight ;  and 
accordingly  long  prevailed  to  keep  the  clergy  in  a  state  of  sin^e 
life.  But  no  inferences  from  Scripture,  or  apparent  policy  and 
expediency,  can  weigh  against  plain  declarations  to  the  oon« 
trary ;  and  that  more  especially  when  the  question  concerns  a 
penal  enactment — a  restraint  upon  a  law  of  nature,  and  upon 
instincts  implanted  in  us  by  the  Creator,  and  sanctified  to  us  by 
His  blessing.  And  we  assert,  that  Scripture  does  contain  plaia 
and  direct  evidence,  that  God  Almighty,  not  only  sanctions  and 
blesses  marriage  in  general,  but  sanctions  and  blesses  it  in  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  in  the  laity.  *  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that 
call  not  we  common.'* 
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1  If  we  look  at  the  old  Testament,  the  priests  were  not 
only  allowed^  but  encouraged  to  marry.  This  is  not,  of  course, 
a  proof  that  the  dergy  under  the  new  Covenant  may  marry ; 
but  the  Roman  Church  is  especially  fond  of  comparing  all 
things  concerning  the  Levitical  priesthood  with  the  priesthood 
of  the  GospeU 

2  That  some  of  the  Apostles  were  married  is  admitted  by 
all.  But  it  is  asserted  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  they  did 
not  live  with  their  wives  after  they  were  ordained  to  the 
Apostleship.  St.  Paul,  however,  says,  *  Have  we  not  power  to 
lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as  other  Apostles,  and  as 
the  brethren  of  the  Lord  and  Cephas !'  (1  Cor.  ix.  5).  It  is 
true,  that  some  of  the  fathers  understood  this,  not  of  a  wife, 
but  of  those  Christian  women  who  ministered  to  the  Apostles, 
as  some  had  ministered  to  our  Lord  when  on  earth  (Luke  viii. 
2,  3)^  But  the  more  ancient  fathers  understood  it  of  carry- 
ing their  own  wives  about  with  them.  We  have  already  seen 
that  Clement  of  Alexandria  so  Interpreted  this  passage ;  and  his 
testimony  is  quoted  with  approval  by  Eusebius^.  Tertullian 
also  distinctly  asserts  from  the  same  passage  of  Scripture,  *  that 
it  was  permitted  to  the  Apostles  to  marry,  and  to  lead  about 
their  wives  with  them  V  The  earlier  interpretation,  therefore, 
according  with  the  more  obvious  sense  of  the  words,  we  cannot 
but  suspect  that  the  later  fathers  interpreted  them  otherwise, 
from  the  then  unduly  increasing  esteem  for  celibacy^ 


^  See  Theodoret  and  Theophylact  ad  h.  l.  Isidor.  Pelas.  Epist.  clxxvi. 
Lib.  m.    The  same  is  the  opinion  of  AmbroBC,  Jerome  and  Augustine. 

>  Clem.  Strom.  Lib.  m.  p.  635;  Euseb.  H.  E.  m.  30,  cited  in  the 
first  section. 

<  'Licebat  et  Apostolis  nubere  et  uzores  droumducere/ — De  Exhor^ 
tat.  Castitat.  c  8. 

^  From  this  interpretation  arose  that  objectionable  custom  in  the 
Church  that  presbyters  should  have  female  attendants  instead  of  wires, 
called  mulieres  subintroductcBf  mfPtlaoKToi^  8te.  This  was  forbidden  bj 
the  Council  of  Aficjra,  Can.  six.  It  is  condemned  by  Epiphaniuis 
ffccres.  Lzxvm.    See  Suicer,  Tom.  i.  pp.  28,  83^  810. 
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3  But  further,  St.  Paul  especially  directs,  that  bishops 
and  deacons  should  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife  (1  Tim.  iii.  2, 
12 ;  Tit.  I.  6) ;  and  lays  down  special  rules  concerning  their 
management  of  their  children  (1  Tim.  iii.  4),  and  the  conduot 
of  their  wives  (ver.  11)*.  A  strange  interpretation  has  been 
given  to  this  passage  by  some  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  viz. 
that  the  Apostle  speaks  figuratively,  meaning  that  a  bishop 
should  have  but  one  diocese.  Yet  I  imagine  that  this  would 
not  be  often  pressed.  St.  Chrysostom,  and  after  him  Theodoret 
and  Theophylact^  as  we  have  seen  already,  understand  the 
Apostle  to  forbid  that  any  should  be  ordained  who  had  divorced 
one  wife  and  married  another ;  a  custom  which  seems  not  only 
to  have  been  common  with  Jews  and  heathen^  but  to  have  crept 
in  even  among  Christians  ^  Some  indeed  among  the  fathers 
held,  that  second  marriages  after  baptism  were  thus  forbidden 
by  St.  Paul^;  but  the  ancient  Church  always  interpreted  the 
passage  as  permitting  and  sanctioning  at  least  a  single  mar- 
riage to  the  clergy,  though,  in  some  sense,  forbidding  a  second. 
St.  Chrysostom  has  even  been  thought  to  express  himself  as 
though  it  might  be  a  question,  whether  St.  Paul  did  not  enjoin 
marriage,  though  himself  declaring  that  he  understood  it  of  per- 
mission, not  of  injunction*.  And  in  another  place  he  says,  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  on  purpose  '  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  heretics  who  condemned  marriage ;  shewing  that 


1  yvpaiKas  in  this  verBe  does  not  certainly  mean  the  wives  of  the 
bishops  and  deacons.'  It  is  interpreted  by  some  of  the  widows  or  dea- 
conesses. 

«  Chrysost.  Horn.  x.  in  1  Tim.;  Horn.  n.  in  Tit. ;  Theodoret  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  2 ;  Theophylact  in  1  Tim.  iii. 

8  See  Hammond  on  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 

*  Origen,  Hom,  xvii.  in  Luc, ;  TertuH.  De  Monogam,  c.  11,  quoted 
in  last  Section.  See  also  Ambros.  De  Offic,  Lib.  i.  c.  60;  Hieronym. 
Ep,  II.  ad  Nepotian, 

^  Afc  oZv  <f>ffa'i  t6v  htia-Konop  apnrCkrjnrov  thfcu^  fiiag  yvPcuKos  Sp^pa' 
ov  vofioBer^p  rovrd  (fytfaiVf  <ig  fifl  tufoi  aptv  tovtov  yiPtvBai^  oKKh  r^v  diAC- 
T^plw  KoiKvtav, — Horn.  X.  tn  1  Tim,  See  also  Erasmus  on  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 
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it  18  not  an  unholy  thing  in  itself,  but  so  honourable,  that  a 
married  man  might  ascend  the  holy  throned' 

Thus  then  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  as  interpreted  by  all 
the  ancient  Church,  whatever  they  may  say  about  a  second 
marriage,  unquestionably  sanction  a  single  marriage  to  the 
ministers  of  Christ.  These  words  alone  are  fully  sufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Article,  we  have  in  hand — ^to  prove  that 

*  bishops,  priests  and  deacons  are  not  commanded  by  God's  law 
either  to  vow  the  estate  of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from  mar- 
riage.' And  we  may  ask,  if  God  has  not  bound  us,  what  power 
in  Heaven  or  earth  has  authority  to  bind  ?  What  can  be  more 
presumptuous  than  to  add  to  the  moral  laws  of  the  Creator,  to 
forbid  as  sinful  what  He  has  ordained  as  holy  ? 

Again,  our  Lord  especially  says,  that  ^  all  men  cannot  re- 
ceive the  saying,'  that  single  life  may  be  more  profitable  for  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven   (Matt.    xix.   11).     St.  Paul  says,  that 

*  every  man  has  his  proper  gift'  (1  Cor.  vii.  7) ;  and  that  he 
does  not  speak  of  the  benefits  of  celibacy,  Ho  cast  a  snare  upon* 
us  (1  Cor.  vii.  35).  It  is  therefore  strangely  presumptuous  to 
impose  that  on  whole  bodies,  which  our  Lord  says  some  cannot 
receive,  which  St.  Paul  calls  a  peculiar  gift,  and  which  he  will 
not  mfoin  on  any,  lest  it  be  a  snare  to  them. 

4  There  are  some  general  considerations  which  much 
strengthen  the  above  more  particular  arguments.  *  Marriage  is 
honourable  in  all  men'  (Heb.  xiii.  4).  What  is  honourable  in 
all,  cannot  surely  be  prohibited  to  any.  The  *  forbidding  to 
marry'  is  expressly  spoken  of  by  the  Spirit  as  a  sign  of  the 
apostasy  of  the  latter  days,  and  as  arising  from  '  the  hypo- 
crisy of  liars,  whose  own  consciences  are  seared  with  a  hot 


^  Tivos  fvtK€P  t6w  TOiovTOV  €is  utaov  irapayti ;  (niarofiiCfi  rovs  alp€TiKOV£ 
Toxft  rbp  yaftop  dia/SoXXovrar,  deuepvt  ^i  t6  irpayfia  ov/c  tartF  cVoycr,  aXX* 
ovTot  Tifuop  «ff  fier  avrov  iwaaBai  icai  im  t6  aytop  tnipalMtv  ^fxJroi'.— 
Horn.  n.  in  Tit, 
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iron^^  Above  all,  marriage  is  a  type  of  the  union  of  ChriBt  and 
His  Church  (Eph.  v.  23 — 32).  It  is  *  consecrated  to  such  aa 
excellent  mystery,  that  in  it  is  signified  and  represented  the 
spiritual  unity  of  Christ  and  His  Church/  Can  we  believe  that 
to  be  unfit  for  the  ministers  of  Christ,  which  Christ  Himself 
has  honoured  with  such  high  approbation  and  blessing ! 

6  Lastly,  it  is  said  that  many  benefits  are  derived  to  the 
Church  from  an  unmarried  priesthood.  Such  expediency,  how* 
ever,  cannot  be  set  up  against  the  word  of  God.  Romanists 
themselves  have  often  admitted,  that  if  there  were  good  reasons 
for  the  clergy  not  to  marry,  there  were  still  better  reasons  why 
they  should  marry.  And,  but  that  such  addition  to  our  Scrip- 
tural proof  seems  unnecessary,  we  might  easily  bring  many 
ailments  from  experience,  to  shew  that  the  snares  of  celibacy 
have  been  as  great  as  those  of  matrimony;  and  that  the  charities 
of  wedded  life  have  been  as  profitable  to  the  married,  as  the 
asceticism  of  single  life  can  have  been  to  the  unmarried  priest- 
hood. 


oyro»y  y<zfjL€w,  k.  t.X.— -1  Tim.  iv.  2,  3. 
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ARTICLE    XXXIII. 


Of  EteeommuniecUe  Persona,  how 
they  are  to  be  avoided. 


That  person  which  bj  open  de- 
nunciation of  the  Church  is  rightly 
cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
and  exoommnnicatedy  ought  to  be 
taken  of  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
futhful  as  an  Heathen  and  Pub- 
lican,  until  he  be  openly  reconciled 
by  penance,  and  receired  into  the 
Church  by  a  Judge  that  hath  au- 
thority thereunto. 


De  Exeommunieatee  Vitandii. 


Qui  per  publicam  Ecdesiso  denun- 
ciationem  rite  ab  imitate  Ecclesisa 
prsBcisus  est,  et'excommunicatus,  is 
ab  unirersa  fidelium  multitudine, 
(donee  per  pcenitentiam  publico 
reconciliatus  fuerit  arbitrio  judicis 
competentis,)  habendus  est  tan* 
quam  ethnicus  et  publicanus. 


Section  I. 
HISTORY. 

CUTTING  off  from  the  people  is  a  punishment  often  de« 
nounced  and  commanded  in  the  old  Testament.  It  ap« 
pears  in  general  to  have  meant  death  by  the  judgment  of  God 
(1  Kings  xiv.  10),  or  by  the  hand  of  man  (Exod.  xxxi.  14, 15 ; 
xxxY.  2 ;  Levit.  xvii.  4,  Jro.)  But  the  later  Jews  understood 
it  of  excommunication,  of  which  they  had  three  different  kinds. 
The  first  and  lightest  sort  was  called  ^^3  {Niddui)^  separation 
or  excommunication  for  a  month ;  to  be  extended  to  two  or 
three  months  in  case  of  impenitence.  The  second  and  more 
severe  kind  was  called  D^H  (Oherem),  excommunication  accom- 
panied with  imprecations  from  Deut.  xxviii.  and  other  places  of 
Scripture.  A  person  so  separated  was  not  allowed  to  have 
intercourse  with  any  of  the  Jews,  except  for  the  purchase  of 
necessary  food :  they  might  not  consort  with  him,  *  no^  not  to 
eat  f  a  custom  to  which  St.  Paul  is  thought  to  allude  in  1  Cor. 
V.  II.     The  third  and  heaviest  form  of  excommunication  was 
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called  Ki^D^  {Shammata\  a  word  the  derivation  of  which  is 
obscure,  and  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
signification  with  the  Maranatha  of  St.  Paul,  viz.  'the  Lord 
cometh^^  Whether  originally  the  second  and  third  form  may 
not  have  been  the  same,  is  still  doubtful. 

From  the  very  earliest  times  the  Christian  Church  exer- 
cised a  power  of  the  same  kind.  Clemens  Romanus  probably 
alludes  to  it  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^.  Hermas 
speaks  of  some  that  have  sinned  and  are  'rejected  from  the 
tower,''  (which  in  his  vision  means  the  Church),  and  who  have 
afterwards  to  do  penance  for  their  fault  ^.  Irenseus  tells  us  of 
several  persons  of  heretical  tendency,  who  were  obliged  to  per- 
form penitential  acts^ ;  and  of  Cerdom,  as  having  been  several 
times  put  to  penance,  and  finally  excommunicated^.  Origen 
says,  that '  offenders,  especially  such  as  offend  by  incontinence, 
are  expelled  from  communion^.'  Tertullian  speaks  of  the 
gravity  of  Church  censures ;  and  of  excommunication  as  a  kind 
of  anticipation  of  the  judgment  of  God^.  From  him  indeed 
we  obtain  a  considerable  insight  into  the  customs  of  public 
confession,  of  the  penance  and  humiliations  to  which  offenders 
were  put,  of  their  absolutions  and  restoration  to  communion, 
and  of  the  utter  and  final  excommunication  horn.  Church  pri* 


1  See  Boxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  Tbalm.  Rabbin,  s.  vr.  ^3,  Uy^> 
Ki^fi^,    pp.  1303,  827,  2463 ;  also  Jahn's  ArchoBohgia  Biblic<h  §  252^ 

*  §  67 ;  Coteler.  Tom.  i.  p.  178,  vid.  note  93. 
8  Herin.  Pastor,  Lib.  i.  Vis.  iii.  {  5. 

*  Lib.  I.  c.  13. 

^  'Mode  homologesin  faciens, mode  ab  aliquibus  traductuB  in  his  qvm 
docebat  male,  et  abstentus  est^a  religiosorum  bominum  conventu.' — 
Lib.  m.  c.  4. 

*  Ola  y  farh  avrois  ay<oy^  Koi  irtpi  dfJuxpT(xv6prciV  tuti  fuzXtora  t&p  a«>- 
Xacmui^yrov,  o^s  ^okavvova-i  rov  kocvov,  icr.X. — Origen,  Conl.  Cda.  Lib.  ni, 

7  '  Nam  et  judicatur  magno  cum  pondere,  ut  apud  certos  de  Dei  con- 
spcctu ;  Bummumque  f atari  judicii  prcejudicium  est,  si  quis  ita  deliquerity 
lit  a  commimicatione  orationis,  et  omnis  sancti  commerdi  relegetur.'— - 
TertalL  Apolog,  c.  39. 
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Tilegee  of  obstinate  and  incorrigible  sinners  ^  The  Canons  of 
the  Apostles,  being  especially  directed  to  the  ordering  of  disci- 
pline in  the  Church,  are  full  of  sentences  of  separation  and 
excommunication^.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  exact  date  of 
these  venerable  canons ;  but  Bishop  Beveridge  places  them  at 
the  end  of  the  second,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 

It  being  thus  apparent,  that,  from  the  very  first,  excom- 
munication was  a  regular  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church ; 
it  is  unnecessary  to  continue  our  history  through  the  following 
centuries,  when  no  one  questions  that  such  a  punishment  was 
in  frequent  use.  We  may  be  content  to  notice,  that  among 
the  Christians,  as  among  the  Jews,  there  prevailed  a  distinction 
of  greater  and  lesser  excommunication.  The  lesser  excom- 
munication,  called  d^piafios  or  ieparation,  consisted  in  ex- 
clusion of  offenders  from  the  participation  of  the  Eucharist  and 
from  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  but  did  not  expel  them 
wholly  from  the  Church;  for  they  might  be  present  at  the 
psalmody,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  sermon,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  catechumens  and  penitents,  but  might  not  re- 
main to  the  service  of  the  Communion.  But  the  greater  ex- 
communication, called  Anathema  or  total  separation  {wavreKfi^ 
aipoptaiuLos),  excluded  from  all  Church  communion  whatever, 
from  approaching  to  any  assembly  of  the  faithful  for  prayer, 
or  sermon,  or  reading  of  the  Scriptures^.  The  former  kind,  it 
is  needless  to  add,  was  used  for  lighter  offences ;  the  latter  for 
grievous  and  deadly  sins. 

Something  has  already  been  said  (under  Art.  XXV.)  con- 
cerning the  custom  of  public  confession,  which  was  a  penitential 
discipline,  enjoined  on  those  who  were  sentenced  either  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  excommunication,  previously  to  their  restorar 
tion  to  Church  fellowship;   and  also  concerning  the  private 


^  See  Bishop  Kaye's  Tertullicm,  pp.  261 — 264,  262. 
3  See  for  iDStance  CaDons  6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  28, 29,  31,  36,  48.    On  this 
subject  see  ManhaH's  Penitential  Discipline,  ch.  ii.  pt.  1. 
>  See  Bingham,  E.  A,  Bk.  xvi.  ch.  ii.  §§  7,  8. 
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confession,  which  gradually  supereeded  public  confession,  and 
so  loosened  discipline  and  weakened  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
Yet  excommunications,  in  cases  of  heresy,  or  of  royal  and  na- 
tional opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  assumed  a 
new  and  more  formidable  aspect  in  the  middle  ages :  so  that, 
although  private  offenders  against  morality  or  piety  might 
escape  more  easily  under  the  shield  of  private  confession,  the 
obstinate  heretic  and  the  nation,  whose  ruler  was  not  submis- 
aive  to  the  see  .of  Rome,  were  handled  with  a  severity  unheard 
of  before.  The  excommunications  of  Huss  and  Wickliffe  and 
Luther  are  evidence  of  the  mode  of  proceedings  against  indi* 
vidual  dissenters  from  the  established  faith.  The  exconmiuni- 
cation  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  and 
the  interdict  on  England  under  John  by  Innocent  III.,  exemplify 
the  use  which  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  made  of  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom,  when  kings  and  nations  bowed  down  before 
them^ 

The  latter  part  of  the  Article  speaks  of  reconciliation  to  the 
Church  by  penance,  and  of  reception  into  the  Church  by  a  com* 
potent  judge. 

Besides  exhomologesU  or  public  confession,  the  early  Church 
used  to  impose  a  term  of  public  penance  on  those  who  expressed 
contrition  for  their  sins,  and  desired  to  be  restored  to  commu- 
nion. The  performance  of  penance  was  anciently  a  matter  of 
considerable  time,  in  order  that  the  sincerity  of  the  repentance 
might  be  tested,  and  that  full  evidence  of  sorrow  might  be  given 
to  the  Church.  Accordingly,  penitents  were  divided  into  four 
distinct  classes,  called  respectively  yZ^^«,  audientesy  suistrati  and 
eansistentes.  The  JlenUs,  or  mourners,  were  candidates  for  penance, 
rather  than  persons  actually  admitted  to  penitence.  They  used 
to  lie  prostrate  at  the  church-door,  begging  the  prayers  of  the 


1  The  primitiye  Church  did  by  no  means  exempt  princOB  from  its 
discipline,  as  is  well  known  in  the  case  of  Theodosius,  whom  St.  Ambrose 
excommunicated  and  put  to  penance  for  the  slaughter  of  seven  thousand 
men  in  Thessalonica. — ^Theodoret,  Lib.  v.  c.  18 ;  Bingham,  xn.  iii.  5. 
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faithful,  and  asking  to  be  admitted  to  do  penance.  When  they 
had  been  admitted  to  penance,  they  became  atuUentes,  or 
hearers;  because  then,  though  not  restored  to  communion,  or 
the  prayers  of  the  Church,  they  might  hear  the  Scriptures  and 
the  sermon.  From  this  condition  they  passed  into  the  state  of 
eubetrati  or  ineekrs.  These  were  aUowed  to  stay  in  the  nave  of 
the  Church,  and  to  join  in  certain  prayers,  specially  put  up  for 
them,  whilst  they  were  on  their  knees.  Lastly,  they  became 
consistentes  or  co-itanderSy  persons  allowed  to  stand  with  the 
faithful  at  the  altar,  and  join  in  the  common  prayers,  and  to 
witness,  but  not  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion^.  During 
the  term  of  their  penance,  penitents  were  obliged  to  appear  in 
sackcloth,  with  ashes  on  their  head,  to  cut  off  their  hair,  to  ab-» 
stain  from  all  feasting  and  innocent  amusements,  to  shew  libe^ 
rality  to  the  poor,  and  to  make  public  confession  of  their  sins^ 
How  early  this  distinction  of  four  orders  of  penitents  was  made, 
and  the  special  rules  concerning  their  penance  were  laid  down, 
is  not  indisputably  certain.  The  time  of  the  Novatian  schism, 
f .  0,  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  is  the  earliest  period  at 
which  it  is  thought  that  mention  is  certainly  made  of  these 
distinctions  and  rules  of  discipline'. 

It  was  only  for  heavy  offences  that  excommunication,  and 
therefore  penance,  were  ever  inflicted.  In  general  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  crimes  were  reducible  to  three  classes ;  viz,  un- 
cleanness,  idolatry,  bloodshed  ^  The  duration  of  the  term  of 
penitence  was  different,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
offence,  the  aggravation  of  its  guilt  by  circumstances,  and  the 
penitence  or  impenitence  of  the  offender.  For  the  heavier 
crimes,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  years,  and  even  the  whole  of 
a  life,  were  not  thought  too  long.  Some  were  not  reconciled  to 
the  Church  but  on  imminent  danger  of  death,  and  some  were 


1  Bingham,  E,  A,  xvra.  ch,  ii, 

a  Ihtd.  eh.  iii.  «  Ibid,  xvm.  U.  2. 

*  Marshall,  Penitential  Discipline,  eh.  n.  pt.  ii  sect.  1. 
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thought  to  have  rebelled  against  Ood  too  grievouBly  ever  to  have 
communion  in  this  world ;  though  God's  mercy  might  be  hoped 
for  them  in  the  next.  Moreover,  we  may  add,  that,  generalljr 
speaking,  public  penance  was  allowed  but  once  to  simoers  of  any 
sort*. 

As  for  the  judge  or  officer  who  had  power  to  restore  to 
communion  and  give  absolution,  it  was  ordinarily  the  bishop* 
He,  for  just  reasons,  might  moderate  and  abridge  the  term  of 
penance';  and,  as  all  discipline  was  considered  to  be  lodged 
in  his  hands,  he  was  esteemed  both  as  the  excommunioator, 
and  also  as  the  absolver  of  the  penitent^  Yet,  in  many  cases, 
the  power  of  absolution  was  committed  to  presbyters ;  who,  by 
authority  of  the  bidiop,  or  in  his  absence,  and  on  great  neces* 
fdty,  such  as  danger  of  death,  might  reconcile  the  sinner  to 
communion,  and  give  him  the  absolution  of  the  Church  ^  Nay ! 
as  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  even  deacons  were  allowed 
to  give  men  the  absolution  of  baptism,  so,  under  the  like  cir^ 
cumstances,  they  were  authorized  to  grant  penitents  the  concilia 
atory  absolution  ^ 

Having  thus  considered  the  primitive  customs,  and  spoken  of 
some  abuses  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Church,  we  may  proceed 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  The  Council  of  Trent  says, 
the  power  of  excommunication  is  to  be  used  '  soberly  and  witli 
great  circumspection  C  still,  if  an  excommunicated  i>erson  will 
not  repent,  it  enjoins  that  not  only  shall  he  be  prohibited  '  from 
Sacraments,  and  the  Communion,  and  intercession  of  the  faith* 
ful ;  but  it  may  even  be  needful  to  proceed  against  him  as  one 
suspected  of  heresy  \*  {etiam  contra  eum  tanquam  de  hcsresi  sug^ 
pedwn procedi  passU^). 

The  Reformers  generally  insisted  on  the  power  of  exoommu* 


1  See  Bingham,  E,  A.  xvm.  iv.  ^  Ihid,  §  8. 

8  Bingham,  xix.  ill.  1.  <  Ibid,  §  2. 

s  Ibid.  §  3.     On  the  whole  subject  of  primitiye  discipline  read  Bing- 
ham, E,  A,  Bks.  XVI. — ^xix.,  and  Marshall's  Penitential  Discipline, 
«  SesB.  XXV.  cap.  iii. 
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nioation.  The  Augsburgk  Confession  gives  bishops  authority 
*  to  exclude  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  impious  persons, 
whose  impiety  is  notorious,  by  the  word,  not  by  human  violence  ^' 
The  Saxon  Confession  says,  that  Hhose  guilty  of  manifest 
crimes  ought  to  be  excommunicated ;  nor  is  just  excommunica- 
tion an  empty  sound '  (inane  fulmen^.  Calvin,  who  was  him- 
self the  great  legislator  for  all  the  Calvinistic  communions, 
divides  the  discipline  of  the  Church  into  (1)  private  monition; 
(2)  reprehension  before  witnesses ;  (3)  excommunication^  (Matt. 
xviiL  15 — 17).  For  light  offences  reprehension  is  enough ;  but 
for  heavier,  exclusion  from  the  communion  of  the  Supper,  humi- 
liation before  God,  and  testification  of  penitence  before  the 
Church,  are  needful  \  No  one,  not  even  the  sovereign,  must  be 
exempted  from  such  censures ;  which  he  illustrates  by  the  case 
of  Theodosius\  The  Calvinistic  communions  in  general  have 
been  very  strict  observers  of  the  discipline  thus  maintained  by 
their  great  reformer. 

The  Church  of  England  is  clear  enough  in  its  principles, 
though  restrained  in  its  practice.  This  Article  speaks  plainly 
her  doctrine.  The  rubric  before  the  Communion  gives  to  the 
curate  the  power  of  repelling  evil  livers  from  the  Eucharist,  pro- 
vided that  he  shall  at  once  acquaint  the  bishop.  The  introduction 
to  the  Commination  Service  speaks  with  great  regret  of  the  re- 
laxation of  godly  discipline,  and  with  earnest  desire  that  it  may 
be  restored.  The  canons  of  1 663  are  sufficiently  free  in  denounc- 
ing excommunication  against  heretics,  schismatics,  and  dissenters 
of  all  kinds.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the 
Church  and  state  in  England,  and  the  prevalence  of  what  are 
called  Erastian  opinions,  have  been  the  great  causes  why  eccle- 
siastical censures  have  lost  their  power,  and  become  a  dead  letter 
amongst  us. 


1  '  ImpioB,  quorum  nota  est  impietas,  excludere  ex  communione 
Ecclesise,  sin©  vi  humans,  sed  verbo/ — Sylloget  p.  220. 

«  Ibid.  p.  293.       »  Instit.  rv.  xil  2.       *  Ibid.  §  6.         •  Ibid.  §  7. 
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Sbction  II. 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

THERE  appear  two  points  here  to  be  demonstrated  I.  That 
the  Church  is  divinely  authorized  to  excommunicate  of- 
fenders, and  to  restore  them  to  communion  on  their  repentance. 
II.  That  certain  persons  in  the  Church  are  judges,  having  au- 
thority thereto. 

I.  Our  Lord  Himself  gave  power  to  His  Church  to  ex- 
communicate and  absolve.  In  Matt,  xviii.  15 — 18,  He  enjoins 
that,  if  one  brother  or  fellow  Christian  sin  against  another,  and 
refuse  to  listen  to  private  rebuke,  or  to  the  admonition  of  others 
to  whom  the  offence  may  be  told,  then  the  grievance  is  to  be 
communicated  to  the  Church  ^  But  if,  when  it  is  told  to  tho 
Church,  the  erring  brother  still  neglects  to  hear  and  to  shew 
penitence,  then  he  is  to  be  looked  on  no  longer  as  a  Christian 
and  a  brother,  but  it  is  said,  *Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican'  (ver.  17).  The  meaning  of  this 
would  be  intelligible  enough  to  the  first  disciples  of  Christ. 
They  had  been  bred  Jews,  and  knew  that  Jews  had  no  com- 
munion with  heathen  men  and  publicans,  not  merely  not  in 
religious  ordinances,  but  not  even  to  eat.     This  direction  then 


1  T§  fKKkfjtriif,  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  oar  Lord 
meant  here  His  Church.  It  was  not  indeed  then  fully  set  up,  but  He  was 
continually  foretelling  its  establishment ;  why  then  might  He  not  speak 
of  it  by  name  ?  The  word  itself  is  probably  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
bnp ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  our  Lord  should  intend  His 
Christian  followers  to  tell  their  troubles  to  the  Jewish  congregation,  or 
the  elders  thereof,  who  would  already  have  excommunicated  and  rejected 
them.  Whilst  He  was  with  them.  He  Himself  would  he  the  natural 
referee.  Afterwards  He  constitutes  His  Church  the  judge ;  the  Church, 
that  is,  acting  through  its  elders,  as  the  Jewish  S*lp  acted  through  its 
elders.  Hence  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  explain  rfi  huckiiirUf  by  roif 
wpo€dp€vov<ri. — See  Suicer,  Tom.  I.  p.  1062. 
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Christ  pveB  to  His  Church,  that  those,  who  haidng  aimed 
openly  against  their  brethren  would  not  listen  to  her  godly 
admonitions,  should  be  separated  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
faithful,  and  treated  as  heathens  or  publicans.  Then,  to  con- 
firm the  Church  in  her  authority,  to  assure  her  that  her  cen- 
sures and  her  remission  of  censure  both  had  a  warrant  from 
Ood,  He  adds :  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heayen :  and  whatsoeyer  ye 
shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven'  (ver.  1 8).  In 
this  context  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question,  that  the  bind- 
ing means  to  place  in  a  state  of  bondage  or  excommunication 
6t>m  Church  privily,  that  the  loodng  signifies  to  restore  again 
to  the  freedom  of  Christian  communion. 

At  the  risk  of  anticipating  the  subject  of  our  second  di- 
vision, we  ought  to  compare  with  this  the  promise  to  St.  Peter 
(Matt.  xvL  19),  and  to  the  Apostles  at  large  (John  xx.  23). 
To  St.  Peter,  as  to  the  Churdi,  it  is  promised  that,  by  means 
of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  he  shall  bind,  and  it  shall  be  bound 
in  Heaven ;  he  shall  loose,  and  it  shall  be  loosed  in  Heaven. 
And  to  all  the  Apostles  it  is  promised :  *  Whose  soever  sins  ye 
remit,  they  are  remitted ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained'  (ver.  20).  Now  to  no' human  being,  save  to 
Christ  alone,  has  the  power  of  for^ving  sins  primarily  and  ab- 
solutely been  comnutted  by  Ood.  (See  Matt.  iz.  6 ;  Rev.  iii.  7). 
But  to  admit  to  the  Church  (t.  0.  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
Christ^s  kingdom  on  earth)  by  baptism,  to  exclude  from  it  by 
excommunication,  to  restore  again  by  absolution  and  remission 
of  censure— these  are  powers  which  Christ  commits  to  His 
people,  and  especially  to  the  rulers  and  elders  of  His  people. 

To  iUustrate  this,  we  must  look  at  the  practice  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  In  1  Cor.  v.  6,  we  find  St.  Paul  enjoining 
the  Corinthians  to  *  deliver^  the  incestuous  man  *  to  Satan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  It  is  true,  many  of  the  ancients  were 
Vol.  II.    .  Nn 
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of  opinion,  that  St.  Paul  meant  here  to  inflict  by  a  nrirade 
some  bodily  disease  upon  the  man.  But  the  Apostle  does  not 
say  that  he  himself  will  deliver  him  to  Satan,  bnt  bids  the 
Corinthian  Church  to  do  so.  If  it  were  a  miraculous  punish- 
menti  it  is  far  more  likely  that  he  should  have  inflicted  it  him- 
self. But  he  bids  them  (ver.  4)  assemble  together,  ^in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;'  promises  that,  as  their  bishop, 
he  will  be  with  them  in  spirit ;  and  then  tells  them,  with  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  deliver  the  offends  to  Satan. 
Now  the  world  is  Satan^s  kingdom,  the  Church  is  Christ^ 
To  expel  from  Christ*s  kingdom  is  to  turn  over  into  Satan^s 
kingdom.  "S^liat  more  fit,  than  such  language,  to  express  ex- 
communication !  And  to  prove  that  this  is  what  is  meant,*  we 
find  (in  2  Cor.  ii.)  that,  when  the  incestuous  man  had  reputed, 
the  Apostle  enjoins  the  Corinthians  to  restore  and  foi^ve  him ; 
and  promises  that  he  will  forgive  whomsoever  they  foi^give. 
(See  w.  S — 11).  All  this  exactly  corresponds  with  a  case  of 
excommunication,  succeeded  by  restoration  and  absolution^ 

We  may  compare  with  these  many  passages,  in  which  the 
Apostles  enjoin  upon  Christians  to  withdraw  from  the  company 
of  brethren  who  do  not  live  according  to  their  Christian  pro- 
fession, but  who  are  either  impure  in  their  lives,  or  heretical  in 
their  belief.  (See  Rom.  xvi.  17 ;  1  Cor.  v.  9  ;  xv.  33 ;  xvL  22 ; 
2  Cor.  VI,  14, 17 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6, 14 ;  2  John  10,  11).  These, 
though  not  all  directly  bearing  on  the  subject,  shew  that  Chris- 
tians ought  to  keep  themselves  from  all  communion  with  un- 
godly men ;  and  therefore  make  it  probable  that  they  should 
be  enjoined  to  exclude  them  from  Church-fellowship. 


1  See  Theodoret  and  Theophylact  m  1  Cor.  v.  5;  BalBamon  and 
ZonaFBS  in  Basil  Can.  vn. ;  Beza  m  1  Cor,  r.  5 ;  EBtius  %n  1  Cor.  t.  5 ; 
Beveridge,  Not.  in  Can.  Apostol.  x. ;  PandedaSf  Tom.  n.  Adnotat.  p.  20 ; 
Saicer,  Tom.  n.  p.  940.  These  all  adrocate  the  view  taken  in  the  text 
On  the  opposite  side  see  Grotius  and  Lightfoot  on  1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  also 
Hammond,  who  combines  both  views  in  one,  thinking  both  excommuni- 
cation and  bodily  disease  to  hare  been  inflicted.  So,  I  rather  think*  does 
St.  Chrysostom.  See  Homil.  xv.  in  1  Cor.  v. 
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II.  We  haye  next  to  shew,  that  our  Lord  gave  certain 
offioera  in  His  Chnroh  special  authority,  both  to  excommunicate, 
and  to  restore  to  communion. 

The  Church  in  the  early  ages  must  be  viewed  as  a  dis- 
tinct society,  separated  from  the  world  at  large,  held  together 
by  great  and  independent  interests,  governed  by  laws  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  ordered  by  its  own  officers.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilderness,  with  wolves  and  wild  beasts  all  around  it ;  a 
sheepfold,  and  with  shepherds  of  the  sheep.  The  shepherds  or 
governors  were  the  bishops  and  elders.  ^  Let  the  elders  that 
rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  they 
who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine '  (I  Tim.  v.  17).  *  We 
beseech  you,  brethren,  V>  know  them  which  labour  among  you, 
and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you;  and  to 
esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake'  (1  Thess. 
V.  12,  IS).  'Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you, 
who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  Ood '  (Heb.  xiii  7). 
'  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you^  and  submit  yourselves 
unto  them ;  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must 
pve  account,*  &c.  (Heb.  xiiL  17).  •  Such  passages  shew  that 
the  primitive  pastors  had  a  pastoral  auiAority,  as  well  as  a  pas- 
toral care. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  our  Lord  committed  to  His  Church 
the  keys  of  discipline,  the  power  to  bmd  and  to  loose.  But,  as 
all  bodies  act  through  their  officers,  so,  what  at  one  time  He 
gave  to  the  Church  as  a  body,  at  another  he  specially  assigned 
to  the  rulers  of  that  body,  the  Apostles  and  elders.  To  St. 
Peter,  tha  first  and  most  honoured  of  the  college  of  the  Apo- 
stles, He  promised,  *  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven  ^  (Matt.  xvi.  19).  And  the  power,  which 
He  thus  bestowed  on  St.  Peter,  He  afterwards  yet  more 
solemnly  conveyed  to  all  the  Apostles,    and  apparently  with 

NN  2 
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them  to  other  elders  of  the  Chnrch,  (Bee  ver.  19),  in  the  words, 
<  Reoeive  je  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retamed'  (John  xx.  22,  23).  The  hypothesis  that  this 
oommission  to  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  was  miraonlons,  and 
therefore  temporary,  is  utterly  untenable.  If  a  miraculous 
power  were  bestowed,  it  was  no  less  than  a  power  of  searching 
the  heart,  and  pronouncing  authoritatively  a  judgment  of  per- 
dition on  the  guilty,  and  pardon  of  sins  to  the  penitent.  But 
such  power  is  the  attribute  of  Ood  alone ;  and  He  will  never  so 
give  His  glory  to  another.  The  Apostles,  though  endued  with 
the  gift  of  tongues,  of  prophecy,  of  mirades,  were  not  endued 
with  the  power  to  bestow  an  actual  remission  of  offences,  suoh 
as  would  free  the  soul  from  all  danger,  wh^i  appearing  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  and  as  little  might  they  hurl  the 
thunderbolt  of  vengeance,  and  sentence  transgressors  to  the  lake 
that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  It  is  pliun,  therefore^ 
that  the  keys  committed  to  St.  Peter  were  the  badge  of  bis 
stewardship,  as  ^  minister  of  Christ,  and  steward  of  the  mysteries 
of  Ood.'  The  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  was  the  same  as  the 
Church's  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  And  the  power  to  retain 
and  to  remit  sins,  was  but  the  same  authority  conveyed  in  dif- 
ferent terms  \ 

Now  this  power,  considered  as  the  power  of  admitting  to, 
and  excluding  from  the  Church  and  her  fellowship,  as  the  Church 
exercised  it,  so  the  Apostles  especially  claimed  it,  as  immediately 
resulting  from  their  own  commission  from  Christ.  In  the  case 
of  the  incestuous  man  at  Corinth,  St.  Paul  enjoins  the  Church 
to  excommunicate  and  afterwards  to  restore  him ;  but,  in  both 
instances,  he  himself  is  to  be  considered  as  judging  with  them 
and  ratifying  their  sentence,  by  virtue  of  his  own  special  autho- 


1  See  Dr.  Hammond's  note  on  John  zx.  23.  He  shews  that  the 
^^Ivai  and  KpartXv  in  St.  John  are  all  one  with  the  Xvtiv  and  ^«y  in  St. 
Matthew. 
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rity,  M  an  Apoetle  of  Christ ;  in  which  office  he  daims  to  be 
exercising  Christ's  own  authority.  Thus  (in  1  Cor.  y.  S,  4,  6), 
he  says,  '  I  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  presait  in  spirit,  have 

judged  ahready In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

when  ye  are  gathered  together,  and  my  spurit,  with  the  power 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan.^ 
Here  is  a  solemn  excommunication,  performed  by  the  Church, 
ratified  by  the  Apostle,  and  so  confirmed  by  Christ  Him- 
self. And,  in  2  Cor.  ii.  10,  when  enjoining  that  the  penitent 
sinner  should  be  restored  to  communion,  he  writes,  '  To  whom 
ye  for^ve  anything,  I  forgive  also :  for  if  I  forgave  anything, 
to  whom  I  forgave  it,  for  your  sakes  forgave  I  it,  in  the  perscm 
of  Christ.'  What  can  be  plainer  than  that,  in  both  these  cases, 
St.  Paul  considered  that  he  had  himself,  as  a  chief  governor  in 
the  Church,  an  especial  power,  coupled  with  the  general  assent 
of  the  Church,  to  judge,  to  expel,  and  to  restore  ?  So  (in  1  Tim. 
i.  20)  he  says,  that  he  had  himself  excommunicated  Hymeneus 
and  Alexander.  Whether  we  must  infer  that  he  did  so  of  his 
own  authority  alone,  or  calling  in  other  members  of  the  Church, 
as  assessors  to  him,  we  cannot  say.  Agam,  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  1,  2, 
10,  we  find  him  threatening  to  hold  a  regular  judicial  enquiry, 
summoning  witnesses,  not  sparing  those  who  should  be  proved 
to  have  sinned,  but  using  sharpness,  *  according  to  the  power 
which  the  Lord  had  given  him,  to  edification,  not  to  destruc- 
tion/ 

To  pass  to  other  chief  pastors,  besides  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, we  find  that  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  appointed  bishops  in 
the  Church,  St.  Paul  lays  down  rules,  how  they  should  judge, 
rebuke,  and  reject  (I  Tim.  v.  19 — 21,  Tit.  iii.  10,  II).  More- 
over, we  have  at  least  one  case  of  the  abuse  of  this  power 
recorded  in  the  new  Testament.  Diotrephes,  who  aimed  at  a 
primacy  (^iXoTr/cNoreJci),  cast  the  brethren  out  of  the  Church 
(3  John  10).  And  herein  we  may  recognize  that  Divine  wisdom, 
which  ordained  that,  though  the  chief  officers  of  the  Church 
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should  be  the  prinoipal  executors  of  its  authority,  yet  the 
authority  should  not  be  vested  in  them  alone,  but  with  them  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  faithfiiL  (See  again  Matt.  xviiL  17,  18). 
And,  it  may  appear  that,  as  our  Lord,  in  immediate  c<mtext 
with  the  promise  of  ratifying  Churdi  censures  and  Church  ab- 
solutions, pKHuised  that  *  where  two  or  three  vrere  gathered 
together  in  His  name,  He  would  be  in  the  midst  of  them  ^  (yer. 
20) ;  so  it  was  with  a  kind  of  synodical  authority  that  the 
Apostles  ordinarily  armed  thmnsdyes,  when  they  administered 
discipline  (compare  again  1  Cor.  y.  and  2  Cor.  ii.),  that  so  they 
might  not  seem  to  lord  it  oyer  the  heritage  of  Gt>d,  and  that 
their  power  might  be  obyiously  for  edification,  not  for-destruc- 
tion\ 


1  If  we  pass  from  the  early  to  the  present  times  we  may  obsenre  that 
our  Ecdesiastical  Courts  axe,  in  theory,  formed  upon  the  primitire  prin- 
ciple.  They  are,  indeed,  lay  tribunals.  Tet  their  judges  represent, 
first,  the  authority  of  the  primate,  whose  delegates  they  are;  and, 
secondly,  as  being  themselyes  laymen,  and  as  holding  power  from  our 
dTil,  as  well  as  our  eodesiastical  rolers,  they  represent  not  only  the  hier- 
archy, but  also  the  laity  of  the  Church. 
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O/the  TradUioru  of  the  Church. 


It  18  not  necessary  that  Traditions 
and  Ceremonies  be  in  all  places 
one,  and  utterly  like;  for  at  all 
times  they  have  been  diverSy  and 
may  be  changed  according  to  the 
dirersities  of  countries,  times,  and 
men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be 
ordained  against  God's  Word.  Who- 
soerer  through  his  prirate  Judg- 
ment, willingly  and  purposely,  doth 
openly  break  the  traditions  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which 
be  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of 
Qod,  and  be  ordained  and  approyed 
by  common  authority,  ought  to  bo 
rebuked  openly,  (that  others  may 
fear  to  do  the  like,)  as  he  that 
offendeth  against  the  common  order 
of  the  Church,  and  hurteth  the 
authority  of  the  Magistrate,  and 
woundeUi  the  consciences  of  the 
weak  brethren. 

Every  particular  or  national 
Church  hath  authority  to  ordain, 
change,  and  abolish,  ceremonies  or 
rites  of  the  Church  ordained  only 
by  man's  authority,  so  that  all 
things  be  done  to  edifying. 


IVadiiumei  EecMattiecB. 


Tbaditiones  atque  cseremonias  cas* 
dem,  non  omnino  necessarium  est 
esse  ubique  aut  prorsus  consimiles. 
Nam  ei  variie  semper  fuerunt  et 
mutari  possunt,  pro  regionum,  tem- 
porum,  et  morum  dirersitate,  moc(p 
nihil  contra  rerbum  Dei  instituatur. 

Traditiones,  et  cseremonias  £c« 
clesiasticas,  quas  cum  verbo  Dei 
non  pugnant,  et  sunt  autoritato 
publica  institutss  atque  probata?, 
quisquis  prirato  consilio  Tolens,  et 
data  opera,  publico  Tiolayerit,  i8| 
ut  qui  peccat  in  publicum  ordinem 
Ecclesise,  quique  lasdit  autoritatem 
Magi8tratu8,et  qui  infirmoram  fra- 
trum  conscientias  Tulnerat,  publice, 
ut  cseteri  timeant,  arguendus  est. 

Quielibec  Ecclesia  particularis, 
sive  nationalis,  autoritatem  habet 
instituendi,  mutandi,  aut  abrogandi 
cseremonias,  aut  ritus  Ecclesiasticos 
humana  tantum  autoritato  insti- 
tutes, mode  omnia  ad  cedificationom 
fiant. 


THE  Reformation  was  in  great  measure  a  national  move- 
ment. The  power  and  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  had 
annihilated  the  distinctions  of  national  Churches,  and  produced 
an  uniformity,  not  only  of  doctrine,  but  also  of  ceremonial  and 
discipline,  throughout  the  West.  This  Article,  like  the  XVth 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh,  is  an  assertion  of  the  right  of 
particular  Churches  to  retain  or  adopt,  in  things  indifferent, 
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local  and  peculiar  usages.  The  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  headed  *  Of  CeremiHiies,  why  some  be  abolished 
and  some  retained/  is  a  farther  and  fuller  exposition  of  the 
sentiments  of  our  Reformers  on  this  head.  It  should  be  read  in 
connexion  with  the  Article. 

The  two  points  insisted  on,  and  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider, are 

I.  That  traditions  and  ceremonies  were  not  to  be  every- 
where alike,  but  that  particular  or  national  Churches  may 
ordain,  change,  and  abolish  ceremonies  of  mere  human  autho- 
rity, so  all  be  done  to  edifying. 

II.  That  private  persons,  of  their  private  judgment^  are 
not  justified  in  openly  breaking  the  traditions  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  God's  word. 

I.  There  is  little  direct  proof,  either  for  or  against  our 
first  position,  to  be  drawn  from  holy  Scripture  itself.  Tho 
Apostolic  rule  was,  that  all  things  should  <be  done  to  edifying' 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  26);  *all  decently  and  in  order'  (ver.  40).  This 
certainly  leaves  a  great  liberty,  and  a  great  latitude,  to  order 
the  ceremonies  and  offices  of  the  Church. 

But,  if  we  come  to  Christian  history,  we  shaQ  find  that  the 
different  Churches,  in  early  times,  though  having  wonderful 
concord  in  doctrine,  and  in  Apostolical  govemmmit,  had  yet 
great  variety  in  discipline  and  ritual.  The  well-known  contro- 
versy concemmg  Easter  very  early  divided  the  East  and  West 
The  Church  of  Rome  kept  Easter  as  we  keep  it  now,  so  that 
it  always  falls  on  a  Sunday ;  whilst  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor 
observed  it  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Abib,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  let  it  fall  on  whatever  day  of 
the  week  it  nught.  The  Apostolical  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna, 
paid  Rome  a  visit,  to  endeavour  to  arrange  with  Anicetus  an  uni- 
formity of  custom  on  this  head ;  but,  though  they  could  come  to 
no  agreement  here,  they  agreed  that  the  unity  and  harmony  of 
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the  Churches  shotdd  not  be  broken  on  such  a  point  of  tradition 
and  ceremony  ^  Later  indeed,  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  was 
disposed  to  excommonicate  the  Asiatic  Churches,  because  they 
did  not  follow  the  Roman  custom ;  for  which  uncharitablaiess 
Irenseus  sent  him  a  letter  of  reproof. 

The  still  more  important  controversy  concerning  the  rebap- 
tizing  of  heretics  arose  in  the  next  century ;  Cyprian  and  the 
African  bishops  maintaining  the  propriety  of  baptizing  anew 
those  who  had  received  baptism  from  heretics ;  whilst  Stephen 
and  the  Roman  Church  maintained  that  such  baptism  was  valid, 
and  therefore  that  it  could  not  be  repeated.  The  controversy 
indeed  ran  high ;  but  for  a  length  of  time  both  branches  of  the 
Church  followed  their  own  views'. 

Another  instance  of  diversity  of  custom  was  the  mode  in 
which  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  treated.  Some  Churches,  those 
of  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  especially,  not  only  observed  the 
Christian  Lord's  day,  but  also  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  Churches  used  to  fast  on  the  Saturday,  or  Sab- 
bath, as  well  as  on  the  Friday ;  because  on  the  former  our  Lord 
lay  in  the  grave,  as  on  the  latter  He  was  crucified.  St.  Augus- 
tine mentions,  that  St.  Ambrose  wisely  determined  to  fkst  on  the 
Saturday,  when  he  was  in  those  places  where  it  was  customary ; 
but  not  to  fast  on  that  day  where  the  custom  was  against  it^ 

Another  observable  thing  in  the  early  ages  is,  that  the  dif- 
ferent bishops  were  so  far  independent  of  each  other,  that  they 
were  allowed  to  frame  their  own  Liturgies,  and  even  to  express 
the  Creed  in  different  forms^.     Accordingly,  we  hear  of  the 


I  Euseb.  H.E.  iv.  14,  v.  24.  «  Ibid. 

>  See  Mosheim,  De  Befnu  ante  Conttantinum^  Bseo.  m.  {  xviii.    Also 
Moeheim,  Ecele$,  Hitt.  Cent  m.  pi.  n.  eh.  iii.  §  13. 

4  '  Cum  Romam  venio,  Jcjuno  Sabbato ;  cum  hio,  non  jejuno ;  Sic 
etiam  tu  ad  quam  forte  Eoclesiam  Teneris,  ejus  morem  senra,  si  cuiqoam 
non  vis  esse  scandalo,  nee  quemquam  tibi/ — Epist.  uv.  ad  Januarium, 
Tom.  n.  p.  154,  quoted  by  Beveridge  on  tbis  Article. 
<^  See  Bingham,  E.A.  Bk.  n.  ob.  vi. 
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Liturgies  of  Antioch,  and  Constantinople,   of  Alexandria,   of 
Rome,  of  Gaul,  of  Spain  \  &c.  &d. 

Now,  all  these  facts  prove  the  right  of  particular  Churches  to 
some  degree  of  independence  one  of  another,  as  regards  bare 
ceremiHiies  and  traditional  rites  and  customs. 

II.  That  private  persons  should  not  wantonly  break  or 
neglect  the  traditions  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong,  may 
be  said  to  result  from  the  v^  nature  of  a  Christian  society, 
and  indeed  of  society  altogether. 

The  Scriptural  authority  is  strong  in  favour  of  obedience  to 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities;  even  wh^i  both  are 
corrupt.  Of  the  former,  see  Bom.  xiii.  1 ;  Tit.  iii.  1 ;  1  Pet. 
iL  13,  17*  Of  the  latter,  we  have  our  Lord's  injunction  to  His 
disciples  to  obey  the  Pharisees,  because  they  sat  in  Moses*  seat. 
Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3 ;  and  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  who,  in  all 
things  not  unlawful,  adhered  to  Jewish  observances  and  the  cus- 
toms of  their  own  nation,  even  after  the  Church  of  Christ  had 
been  set  up  in  the  world.  See  Acts  ii.  46,  xxi.  20,  26,  xxviii. 
17*  The  Apostles  indeed  denounce  severely  those  who  cause 
divisions  and  schisms  in  the  Church  (Rom.  xvi.  17 ;  1  Cor.  iii. 
8,  &c.)  ;  and  enjoin  all  Christians  to  obey  their  spiritual  rulers, 
and  to  submit  themselves  to  them  (1  Cor.  xvi.  16  ;  1  Thess.  v. 
12 ;  Heb.  xiii.  17). 

It  seems  unnecessaiy  to  add  authority  from  the  primitive 
ages.  The  whole  system  of  discipline  and  order,  then  so 
strictly  observed,  of  necessity  involves  the  principle  that  laws 
and  regulations  made  by  the  body  of  the  Church  were  binding 
on,  and  to  be  observed  by,  every  individual  Christian  who  be- 
longed to  the  Church.  The  decrees  of  Councils  and  Synods, 
often  relating  to  discipline  and  ceremony,  of  oourse^  proceeded 
on  the  same  understanding  and  principle. 


1  Bee  Palmer,  Originea  LUurgiece, '  DiasertaUon  on  Primitive  Lituigies/ 
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O/theHomUm. 

Thb  second  Book  of  Homilies,  the 
sereral  titles  whereof  we  hare  joined 
under  this  Article,  doth  contain  a 
godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and 
necessary  for  these  times,  as  doth 
the  former  Book  of  Homilies,  which 
were  set  forth  in  the  time  of  Edr 
ward  the  Sixth ;  and  therefore  we 
Judge  them  to  be  read  in  Ohorches 
by  the  Ministers^  diligently  and 
distinctiy,  that  they  may  be  under^ 
standed  of  the  people. 

Of  the  Names  of  the  Homilies. 

1  OftherightUteofihsChureh. 

2  Agakut  peril  of  IdokOry. 

8  Cif  repairing  and  keeping  dean 
ofCkurchse. 

4  0/goodWork$:firetofFagtr 

ing, 

5  Agak^lt  OUtUony  and  Drvmh- 

enneu, 

6  Against  Exeeet  o/AppareL 

7  Of  Prater. 
Of  Ike  Place  and   Time  of 

Prater, 
That  Common  Prayers   and 

Sacraments  ought  to  be  minis-' 

tered  in  a  known  tongue. 
Of  the  reverend  estimation  of 

Ood^s  Word. 
Of  Alms-doing. 
Of  the  NaMty  of  Christ. 
Of  the  Passion  of  Christ. 
Of  the  Beswrreetion  of  Christ. 
Of  the  worthy  receiving  of  the 

Saerament  of  the  Body  and 

Blood  of  Christ. 
16  Of  the  0\/U  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


DeffomHUs. 


8 


9 


10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
16 


ToMUS  seeondus  homiliamm,  qua* 
mm  singnlos  titolos  huic  articnlo 
snbjonximusy  continet  piam  et  salu- 
tarem  doctrinam,  et  his  temporibus 
necessariam,  non  minus  quam  prior 
tomus  homilianun,  qum  editsB  sunt 
tempore  Edwardi  SextL  Itaque 
eas  in  Ecdesiis  per  ministros  dili- 
genter  et  clare^  ut  a  populo  Intel- 
ligi  poBsinty  redtandas  esse  judi- 
cayimus. 

De  Nominibus  Homiliamm. 
Of  the  right  trn  of  the  Chureh. 
Against  peril  of  Idolatry. 
Of  repairing  and  keeping  dean  of 

Churches, 
Of  good  Workst  first  of  Fast- 

ing. 
Against  OkUtony  and  Drunken-' 

ness. 
Against  Excess  ofAppard. 
Of  Prayer. 
Of    the    Place    and    Time    of 

Prayer. 
That  Common  Prayers  and  Sa- 

craments  ought  to  be  ministered 

in  a  known  tongue. 
Of  the  reverend  estimation  ofQodts 

Word. 
Of  Alms-doing. 
Of  the  Nativity  of  Christ. 
Of  the  Passion  qf  Christ. 
Of  the  Sesurrectian  of  Christ, 
Of  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Sa- 

erament  <f  the  Body  and  Blood 

of  Christ. 
Of  t!ie  Oifts  of  ihe  Hdy  Ghost. 
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17  For  the  RogaXionrdayt, 

18  Of  the  state  of  Matrimony. 

19  0/ Repentance. 

20  Against  Idleness. 

21  Against  Rebellion. 


For  the  RogaHonrdays. 
Of  ike  state  of  Matrimony. 
Of  Repentance. 
Against  Idleness. 
Against  Rebellion. 


THERE  is  not  much  to  be  said  ooncerning  thk  ArUcle.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  was  great  need  of  simple 
and  sound  instruction  for  the  people,  and  but  few  were  com- 
petent to  give  it  Many  of  the  dergy  were  but  partially 
affected  to  the  so-called  new  learning.  Many  were  very  illite- 
rate. In  many  parishes,  therefore,  the  clergy  were  not  licensed 
to  preach,  and  hence  the  reformers  put  forth  these  popular  dis* 
courses,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

The  First  Book  of  Homilies,  which  was  published  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  is  attributed  to  the  pens  of  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Latimer  and  others.  The  second,  published  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  is  supposed  to  be  due  in  great  part  to  JeweL 
The  former  seems  to  be  written  with  much  greater  care  and 
accuracy  than  the  latter,  and  is  indeed  most  full  of  sound  and 
valuable  teaching. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prove  the  assertion,  that  they  *  contain 
a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,'  without  going  through  the 
whole  book  of  Homilies,  and  conmienting  on  them  aU.  All 
writers  on  the  subject  have  agreed  that  the  kind  of  assent, 
which  we  are  here  called  on  to  give  to  them,  is  general,  not 
specific.  We  are  not  expected  to  express  full  concurrence  with 
every  statement,  or  every  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture  contained 
in  them,  but  merely,  in  the  general,  to  approve  of  them  as  % 
body  of  sound  and  orthodox  discourses,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  times  for  which  they  were  composed.  For  instance,  we 
cannot  be  required  to  call  the  Apocrypha  by  the  name  of  Holy 
Scripture^  or  to  quote  it  as  of  Divine  authority,  because  we 
find  it  so  in  the  Homilies.    We  cannot  be  expected  to  think  it 
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a  very  cogent  argument  for  the  duty  of  fasting,  that  thereby 
we  may  encourage  the  fisheries  and  strengthen  the  seaport 
towns  against  foreign  invasion  ^  And  perhaps  we  may  agree 
with  Dr.  Hey,  rather  than  with  Bishop  Burnet',  and  hold, 
that  a  person  may  fairly  consider  the  Homilies  to  be  a  sound 
collection  of  religious  instruction,  who  might  yet  shrink  from 
calling  the  Roman  Catholics  idolaters.  The  Homilies  are,  in 
fact,  semi-authoritative  documents.  The  First  Book  is  especially 
valuable,  as  having  been  composed  by  those  who  reformed  our 
services  and  drew  up  our  Articles.  The  second  also  shews 
popularly  the  general  tone  of  instruction,  which  the  divines  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  thought  wholesome  for  the  people.  They 
are  therefore  of  much  value  in  throwing  light  on  documents 
more  authoritative  than  themselves ;  and  may  be  useful  for  the 
instruction  of  our  clergy  and  people  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation.  The  higher  education  of  our  parish  priests,  and 
the  now  somewhat  antiquated  style  of  the  discourses  in  question, 
render  it  not  very  likely  that  they  will  ever  again  be  much  read 
in  Churches. 

Something  has  been  said  before  of  the  *  Homily  of  Salva^ 
tion^'  which  is  of  greater  authority  than  the  rest,  being  referred 
to  in  Article  XI.  as  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  doctrine  there 
delivered.  It  was  written  by  Cranmer,  and  is  indeed  of  great 
value,  sound,  simple  and  eloquent. 

It  has  been  apparently  thought  doubtful  by  some,  whether 
anything  uninspired  ought  to  be  read  in  Churches.  The  Bible 
should  be  read  there,  prayers  offered  up,  and  sermons  preached ; 
but  to  read  ancient  writings  which  are  not  inspired,  is  to  put 
them  on  the  same  level  with  the  inspired  Scriptures.  This 
objection  has  been  considered,  with  reference  to  the  reading  of 
the  Apocrypha,  under  Article  VI.*     What  was  said  of  that 


1  See  Homily  On  Oood  Works;  and  firsts  0/ Fatting. 
«  See  Burnet  on  Art  XXXV. ;  Hey,  Vol.  iv.  p.  466. 
^  Vol.  I.  p.  394.  *  Art  VI.  sect.  ii.  No.  n.  Vol.  i.  p.  246. 
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will  fully  apply  to  the  reading  of  homilies.  There  can  be  no 
danger  that  the  Homilies,  or  any  such  things,  should  ever  be 
esteraied  by  the  people  as  of  like  anthority  with  the  Scriptures. 
The  same  objection  would  apply,  at  least  as  strongly,  to  ser- 
mons and  hymni^  as  to  homilies.  It  is  not  possible,  in  any 
ordinary  state  of  the  Church,  that  all  sermons  should  be,  not 
only  extempore  effusions,  but  uttered  by  direct  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit.  We  must  therefore  esteem  them  as  merely  human 
compositions.  And,  though  special  blessing  may  be  expected 
on  the  teaching  of  futhful  ministers  of  Christ,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  there  is  to  raise  their  written  or  precomposed  die- 
courses  to  an  eminence  above  the  writings  of  martyred  bishops, 
such  as  Cranmer  and  his  fellows.  The  lawfulness  therefore  of 
the  putting  forth  of  the  Homilies  seems  unquestionable. 
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ARTICLE  XXXVI. 


Of  ConsecrcOion  of  Bishops  and 
JliinisUrs, 


Thb  Book  of  Consecration  of  Arch- 
bbhops  and  Bishops,  and  Ordering 
of  Priests  and  Deacons,  lately  set 
forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  confirmed  at  the  same 
time  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to 
such  Consecration  and  Ordering: 
neither  hath  it  any  thing,  that  of 
itself  is  superstitious  and  ungodly. 
And  therefore  whosoerer  are  con- 
secrated or  ordered  according  to 
the  Rites  of  that  Book,  since  the 
second  year  of  the  forenamed  King 
Edward  unto  this  time,  or  here- 
after shall  be  consecrated  or  or- 
dered according  to  the  same  Rites; 
we  decree  all  such  to  be  rightly, 
orderly,  and  lawfully  consecrated 
and  ordered. 


De  Episcoporum  et  Jfwistrarwn 
ConsearoHoM, 


LiBELLUB  de  consecratione  Archi- 
episcoporum,  et  Episcoporum,  et  de 
ordinatione  PrsBsbyterorum  et  Dia- 
conorum,  editus  nuper  temporibus 
Edwardi  VI.  et  authoritate  Parlia- 
menti  illis  ipsis  temporibus  conffa% 
matus,  omnia  ad  ejusmodi  conse^ 
crationem,  et  ordinationem  neces- 
saria  continet,  et  nihil  habet,  quod 
ex  se  sit,  aut  superstitiosum,  aut 
impium:  itaque  quicunque  jnzta 
ritus  IDius  libri  consecrati,  aut  or- 
dinati  sunt,  ab  anno  secundo  prso- 
dicU  regis  Edwardi,  usque  ad  hoc 
tempus,  aut  ordinabuntur,  rite,  at- 
que  ordine,atque  legitime  statuimus 
esse,  et  fore  oonsecratos  et  ordi- 
natOB. 


TT7HEN  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  waa  undergoing  a  re- 
▼  *  vision  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  it  was  obvioody 
desirable  that  the  Ordinal  should  be  revised  too.  Accordingly, 
A.D.  1549,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  appoint  six  pre- 
lates  and  six  other  learned  men,  to  devise  a  form  of  making  and 
oonsecrating  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  deacons  and  other 
ministers  ^  The  Ordinal,  drawn  up  by  these  divines,  was  in 
use  till  1552;  and  six  bishops  were  consecrated  by  means 
of  it. 


1  Heylyn,  History  of  A^/bmKKum,  p.  82. 
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According  to  the  forms  in  the  ancient  Roman  Pontificak, 
those  who  were  ordained  priests  had  their  hands  anointed, 
the  vessels  of  the  Eucharist  were  delivered  to  them,  and  autho- 
rity was  given  them  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  new  Ordinal 
omitted  the  Chrism  and  all  mention  of  offering  sacrifices^  bat 
retained  the  custom  of  delivering  *  the  chalice  or  cup  with  the 
bread'/ 

In  the  year  1552,  the  Second  Service  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
came  forth ;  and  with  it  a  still  further  revision  of  the  Ordinal. 
In  the  latter,  the  porrection  of  the  chalice  and  paten  was 
omitted.  The  form  of  ordination  was  nearly  as  in  our  present 
services ;  except  that  in  the  prayer  of  ordination  of  priests  it 
was  only  said,  '  Receive  thou  the  Holy  Ohost  f  without  adding, 
*  for  the  office  of  a  priest,^  &c. ;  and  in  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion of  bishops,  it  was  said,  '  Take  the  Holy  Ohost/  without  the 
words,  *  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop,'  &c. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  the  new  Ordinal  was  im- 
mediately suppressed.  The  orders  conferred  in  the  late  rdgn, 
and  with  the  use  of  the  reformed  Ordinal,  were  not  declared 
invalid ;  but  those,  who  had  been  so  ordained,  were  to  be  recon- 
ciled, and  the  deficiencies  supplied,  such  as  unction,  porrection 
of  the  chalice^  &c. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  reformed  Ordinal  was  again 
restored,  and  in  its  use  were  consecrated  Parker,  the  primate, 
aijd  other  bishops  of  the  reformed  Church.  In  confirmaticm  of 
its  authority,  the  Convocation  of  1562  inserted  this  present 
Article  among  the  XXXIX.  in  place  of  the  XXXVth  Article 
of  1552,  which  was  more  general,  and  concerned  the  whole 
Prayer  Book,  this  being  restricted  to  the  Ordination  Services. 
It  was  farther  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  a.d.  1566 ;  and 
the  Article  of  1562  was  confirmed  in  1571.     On  the  aocessioo 


1  Litxtrgie$  of  Edward  VL  Parker  Society,  p.  179. 
s  Heylyn,  Hitt.  Re/.  History  of  Queen  Mary,  p.  36. 
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of  Charles  It.  and  the  refitoration  of  Episcopacy,  which  had 
been  abolished  during  the  Commonwealth,  the  ordination  ser- 
vices being  restored,  were,  however,  subjected  to  a  review,  and 
reduced  to  their  present  form.  The  most  important  additions 
were  the  insertion,  in  the  prayer  of  ordination  of  priests,  after 
the  words,  *  Receive  thou  the  Holy  Ghost,'  of  the  words  *  for 
the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  God,  now  com- 
mitted unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands ;'  and  a  like 
change  in  the  prayer  of  consecration  of  bishops;  so  that  the 
office  of  a  bishop  is  distinctly  expressed,  whereas  at  first  the 
words  were  general,  and  as  applicable  to  a  priest  as  to  a  bishop. 

The  Preface,  which  is  assigned  to  Cranmer,  was  the  same  in 
the  first  reformed  Ordinal,  as  it  is  in  the  present  Ordination 
Service  in  our  Prayer  Books  ^ 

The  object  of  this  Article  is  to  meet  objections  to  the 
validity  and  propriety  of  ordinations  conferred  in  the  use  of  this 
Ordinal.  The  objections  are  of  two  kinds :  I.  That  the  Ordinal 
lacks  some  essential  ceremonies.  II.  That  it  has  some  super^ 
Btitious  forms  and  expressions. 

I.     The  first  objection  comes  from  the  Romanists. 

1  It  is  urged  that  our  bishops  do  not  confer  the  chrism^ 
nor  ofier  the  sacred  vessels,  nor  more  especially  give  the  power 
of  sacrificing,  therefore  none  can  be  truly  ordained  by  them  to 
the  Christian  priesthood. 

To  this  we  answer,  first,  that  Scripture  gives  no  authority 
for  all  these  forms.    All  that  we  read  of  there  is  laying  on  of 


1  The  question  concerning  the  unbroken  succesBion  of  our  Bishop^ 
might  naturally  occur  to  us  here.  But  it  does  not  properly  come  under 
consideration  in  this  or  any  other  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles.  The  student 
may  consult  Courayer,  Defence  of  English  Ordinations;  Bramhall,  Protest 
tantt^  Ordinations  Drfended;  Mason's  Vindicioi  Ecclesim  Anglicance,  See 
also  Palm|f,  Origines  Litwrgiccs^  Vol.  n.  ch.  xii. ;  On  the  Churchy  part  vi. 
ch.  X. ;  HariDgton's  Succession  of  Bishops  in  the  English  Church. 
Vol.  II.  Oo 
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hands  with  prayer.*  Secondly,  we  say,  that  we  find  no  authority 
for  such  forms  in  the  customs  of  the  primitive  Church.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen^  indeed  speaks  of  uncticm,  but  he  means  the 
unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  earliest  specimen  we  have  of 
a  form  of  ordination  is  in  the  Vlllth  book  of  the  Apostdical 
Constitutions,  c.  16,  which  is  as  follows. 

*  When  thou  ordainest  a  presbyter,  O  bishop,  place  thy 
hand  on  his  head,  the  presbyteiy  standing  with  thee,  and  also 
the  deacons ;  and  pray  thus :  O  Lord,  Almighty,  our  Gk>d, 
who  hast  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  Him  pror 
Tidest  for  all,  in  whom  is  the  power  of  providing  in  various 
ways.  Now  therefore,  O  God,  Thou  providest  for  immortals 
by  preservation,  for  mortals  by  succession,  for  the  soul  by  care 
of  laws,  for  the  body  by  supply  of  necessity.  Do  thou,  there- 
fore, now  look  upon  Thy  holy  Church,  increase  it,  and  multiply 
those  who  preside  over  it ;  and  give  power  that  they  may  labour 
in  word  and  work  to  the  edification  of  Thy  people.  Do  Thou 
also  look  now  upon  this  Thy  servant,  who,  by  suffirage  and 
judgment  of  all  the  clergy,  is  chosen  into  the  presbytery ;  and 
fill  him  with  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  counsel,  that  he  may  aid 
and  govern  Thy  people  with  a  pure  mind ;  in  like  manner  as 
Thou  hadst  respect  to  Thine  elect  people,  and  as  Thou  com- 
mandedst  Moses  to  choose  elders  whom  Thou  filledst  with  Thy 
Spirit.  And  now,  O  Lord,  make  good  this,  preserving  in  us  an 
unfiling  Spirit  of  Thy  grace,  that  he,  being  filled  with  healing 
powers,  and  instructive  discourse,  may  with  meekness  teach 
Thy  people,  and  serve  Thee  sincerely  with  a  pure  mind  and 
willing  soul,  and  may  perform  the  blameless  sacred  rites  for  Thy 
peopled  Through  Thy  Christ,  with  whom  to  Thee  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  honour,  and  reverence  for  ever.  Amen.' 

This  is  the  whole  form  of  ordaining  priests  given  in  the 


^  Orat.  V.  Tom.  i.  p.  136. 

•  Tcts  \m*p  rov  \aov  Upovpylas  dfi»/iovs  f icrcXi;. 
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Apostolical  Constitutions.  The  words  in  Italics  are  the  only 
words  which  can  refer  to  sacrifice  or  Sacraments ;  and  they  are 
certainly  as  general  as  those  in  our  own  Ordinal,  <  Be  thou  a 
faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  His  holy  Sacra- 
ments/ The  words  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  <  Receive  thou 
power  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God,  and  to  celebrate  the  mass  for 
the  quick  and  the  dead/  were  not  in  any  ancient  form  of  con- 
secration. Morinus,  as  cited  by  Bishop  Burnet,  acknowledges, 
that  he  could  not  find  it  for  the  first  900  years^.  The  Greek 
Church  merely  prays  God  to  grant  to  the  newly  ordained  pros* 
byter,  *  that  he  may  stand  blameless  at  Thy  altar,  may  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Thy  Salvation,  offer  to  Thee  gifts  and  spiritual 
sacrifices,  and  renew  Thy  people  by  the  Laver  of  regeneration'.' 
This  again  is  perfectly  general:  and  the  earlier  we  go,  the 
simpler  we  find  all  the  forms  of  ordination,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  *  Not  a  father,  not  a  council,  not  one  ancient  author  at 
any  time  mentions  the  deliveiy  of  the  paten  or  chalice,  or  the 
formal  words  used  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  even  when  they 
describe  the  ordination  of  their  days,  and  where  this  could  not 
have  been  omitted  if  it  had  been  essential^'  This  is  surely  proof 
enough,  that  the  omissions  complained  of  are  not  sufficient  to 
invalidate  all  the  orders  of  the  Church. 

2  It  has  also  been  objected,  that  the  bishops  consecrated 
according  to  the  Ordinal  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  could 
not  have  been  rightly  consecrated,  because  the  words  of  conse- 
cration were  only,  ^  Take  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  remember  that 
thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  imposition 
of  hands :  for  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but 


1  Burnet,  VindiccUum  of  English  Orders,  p.  24 ;  Bingham,  n.  xiz.  17. 

<  Moriniis,  De  Sacr.  Ordin.  pt.  u.  p.  55  ;  Walcott's  English  Ordinal, 
p.  260. 

9  BramhaU,  Protestant^  Ordinations  Defended,  Works,  Angh-CaUu 
Library,  Vol.  v.  p.  216.  Several  ancient  forms,  and  much  useful  infer* 
mation,  may  be  found  in  Walcott,  On  the  English  Ordinal,  ch.  vL 
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of  power,  and  love  and  soberness.^     Here  is  nothing,  whicb 
might  not  apply  to  a  priest  or  deacon,  as  well  as  to  a  bishop. 

But  we  may  reply,  that  the^hole  service  concerns  bishops, 
not  priests  and  deacons ;  and  that,  if  the  words  '  for  the  office 
of  a  bishop/  &c.  afterwards  inserted,  were  not  at  first  added, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  they  were  sufficiently  implied.  Every 
body  must  have  felt,  that  it  was  episcopal  consecration  which 
was  conferred.  The  form  of  ordination  does  not  consist  merely 
in  the  prayer  of  consecration.  The  whole  service  forms  part  of 
it.  And,  moreover,  even  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  the  words 
which  accompany  the  imposition  of  hands  are  simply,  *  Receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  ;^  and  the  prayer  which  follows  does  not 
directly  mention  the  office  of  a  bishop  ^ 

II.  Another  objection  proceeds  from  a  very  different 
quarter.  The  Puritans,  and  many  well-meaning  Christiana 
aince  them,  have  much  stumbled  at  our  using  those  memorable 
words  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ,  *  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost... .Whose  sins  thou  'dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven;  and 
whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained.^  The  objection 
is  of  this  nature. 

1  The  power  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins  was  mira* 
culous,  and  confined  to  the  Apostles,  and  so  not  to  be  expected 
by  other  ministers. 

2  Man  cannot  bestow  Ghxl's  Spirit,  and  it  is  profane  to 
claim  the  power  to  do  so. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  reformers  who  rejected  as  super- 
stitious some  mere  ceremonies,  such  as  delivering  the  paten 
and  chalice,  and  the  anointing  of  the  hands,  should  yet  havd 
retained  this  form  of  words,  which  to  many  seems  nothing 
short  of  blasphemy.  Was  it  that  the  reformers  had  a  deeper 
insight  into  Scripture,  than  those  who  now  object  to  their  pro- 
ceedings I 


1  Palmer,  On  the  Churchy  pt.  vi.  ch.  x.  Vol.  n.  p.  460. 
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1  Under  Art.  XXXIII.  I  have  already  considered  at 
length  the  question  concerning  the  remitting  and  retaining  sins. 
There  it  has  been  shewn  that  such  power  was  not  miraculous, 
nor  peculiar  to  the  Apostles.  A  power  of  that  higher  kind 
never  was  given  to  mere  man.  The  only  authority,  which  our 
blessed  Lord  thus  conveyed  to  His  first  ministers,  was,  more 
solemnly  than  before,  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose — ^that 
which  is  elsewhere  called  the  power  of  the  keys — so  that  mi- 
nisterially they  had  the  keys  of  the  Church  or  kingdom,  to 
admit  men  to  it  by  preaching  and  baptism,  to  exclude  men 
from  it  by  excommunication,  to  restore  them  to  it  again  by 
absolution.  The  assurance  given  them  is,  that  their  acts,  as 
Christ's  ministers  in  all  these  respects,  shall  be  ratified  in  Hea- 
ven. It  has  been  shewn  moreover,  that  this  power  of  the  keys 
is  a  portion  of  the  Churches  birthright.  It  is  committed  to  the 
Church  as  a  body,  and  more  particularly  to  her  bishops  and 
presbyters.  Hence,  every  bishop  having  authority  to  ordain, 
has  also  authority  to  declare,  that  the  power  of  the  keys  is 
committed  to  the  person  ordained  by  him«  And  no  more  is 
meant  by  these  solemn  words  in  our  ordination  service,  than 
that,  as  Christ  has  left  to  the  presbytery  the  right  of  minister- 
ing His  Sacraments,  and  of  excluding  from  His  Sacraments ;  so 
the  newly-ordered  presbyter  now  receives  by  Christ's  own  ordi- 
nance that  right— -a  divine  commission  to  minister,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  divine  commission  duly  to  exercise  the  authority 
of  excluding  the  unworthy,  and  admitting  again  the  penitent 


1  I  have  not  fully  entered  into  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  abBolu- 
tion  when  pronounced  on  a  repenting  sinner.  That  it  may  restore  to 
Church  communion  none  can  doubt.  But  many,  in  our  day,  question,  or 
rather  deny,  that  it  can  be  accompanied  with  any  spiritual  grace.  The 
whole  subject  of  ministerial  blessing  and  absolution  seems  to  be  explained 
by  the  words  of  our  Lord  (Luke  z.  5,  6) :  '  Into  whatsoever  house  ye 
enter,  first  Eay,  Peace  be  to  this  house.  And  if  the  Son  of  peace  bo 
there,  your  peace  shall  rest  upon  it ;  if  not,  it  shall  turn  to  you  again.^ 
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2  On  the  words,  *  Receive  thou  the  Holy  Ghost/  we  may 
observe,  that,  as  the  power  to  remit  and  retain  sins  was  not  a 
personal  and  miraculous  power  conferred  on  the  Apostles,  so 
neither  was  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  then  breathed  upon  them  the 
personally  sanctifying  influence,  nor  yet  the  miraculous  gitta  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  We  cannot  doubt  that  they  had  long  ago 
received  the  sanctifying  grace  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  so 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  And  the  miraculous  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  gave 
them  powers  peculiar  to  the  Apostolic  age,  they  did  not  reodve 
until  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Hence,  this  bestowal  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  St.  John  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  of  these.  What  then  must  it  have  been!  Evidently 
the  ordaining  grace  of  God.  All  ministerial  authority  has  ever 
been  believed  to  proceed  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ministry,  the 
right  to  minister,  is  one  of  the  charismata  of  the  Spirit.  That 
charimna  our  Lord  then  for  the  first  time  fully  bestowed  upon 
His  Church.  But  the  same  charisma  was  afterwards  given  ^  by 
the  laying  on  of  the  Apostles'  hands'  (2  Tim.  i.  6),  and,  vrith 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery'  (1  Tim.  iv.  14). 
Not  that  the  Apostles  or  their  successors  could  from  themselves 
send  forth  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit :  but 
that,  as  our  Lord  had  appointed  ordination  to  be  the  means  of 
receiving  the  grace  of  ordination ;  so  the  Church  in  undoubting 
faith  believes,  that,  whensoever  ordination  is  rightly  ministered, 
the  proper  gift  of  orders  flows  down  direct  from  the  ordaining 
Spirit ;  not  to  sanctify  the  individual  personally,  but  to  consti- 
tute him  truly  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  to  make  his  ministry 
acceptable  to  God.     Hence,  when  the  bishop^s  hand  is  laid  on 


Here  the  blessing  of  the  minister  was  to  be  accompanied  by  blessing 
from  aboTC,  if  the  recipient  was  rightly  disposed  for  blessing.  But  if 
the  recipient  was  unbeliering  and  impenitent,  the  blessing  could  not  reach 
his  heart ;  but  yet  the  minister  would  himself  hare  comfort  from  having 
acted  on  his  commission,  and  having  sought  to  convey  comfort  to  others 
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the  head  of  him  whom  he  ordains,  we  doubt  not  that  the 
charisma  of  God's  Spirit  is  given,  ^  for  the  office  and  work  of  a 
priest  in  the  Church  of  God/  The  difference  between  such  an 
ordination  and  our  Lord's  ordaining  of  His  first  ministers  re« 
corded  in  St.  John  chap.  xx.  is  this.  In  the  latter  case,  Christ 
Himself,  to  whom  the  Spirit  is  given  without  measure,  gave  of 
that  Spirit  authoritatively  to  His  disciples ;  and  so,  in  giving, 
He  breathed  on  them,  as  shewing  that  the  Spirit  proceeded 
from  Him.  But,  in  the  other  case,  our  bishops  presume  not 
to  breathe,  nor  did  the  Apostles  before  them ;  for  they  know 
that  ordaining  grace  comes  not  from  them,  but  from  Christ, 
whose  ministers  they  are ;  and  so  they  simply,  according  to  all 
Scriptural  authority,  use  the  outward  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands, 
in  use  of  which  they  believe  a  blessing  will  assuredly  come  down 
from  above^.  That  blessing  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  for 
the  office  and  work  of  a  priest. 

And  thus  we  conclude,  that  as  the  Ordinal  lacks  nothing 
essential  to  the  due  administering  of  orders  in  the  Church,  so 
does  it  not  contain  anything  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  and 
ungodly. 


>  See  Hooker,  Bk.  v.  77,  78. 
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Of  the  Civil  Magistrates. 


The  Qaeen*s  Majesty  bath  the  chief 
power  in  this  Realm  of  England^ 
and  other  her  Dominionsy  uDto 
whom  the  chief  Gorermnent  of  all 
Estates  of  this  Realm,  whether  they 
be  Ecclesiastical  or  Ciril*  in  all 
causes  doth  appertain,  and  is  not, 
nor  ought  to  be,  subject  to  any 
foreign  Jurisdiction. 

Where  we  attribute  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty  the  chief  goremment,  by 
which  Titles  we  understand  the 
^ninds  of  some  slanderous  folks  to 
be  offended;  we  giro  not  to  our 
Princes  the  ministering  either  of 
Ood's  Word,  or  of  the  Sacraments, 
the  which  thing  the  Injunctions 
also  lately  set  forth  by  Elizabeth 
our  Queen  do  most  plainly  testify; 
but  that  only  prerogatire,  which  we 
see  to  have  been  given  always  to 
all  godly  Princes  in  holy  Scriptures 
by  God  himself;  that  is,  that  they 
should  rule  all  states  and  degrees 
committed  to  their  charge  by  God, 
whether  they  be  Ecclesiastical  or 
Temporal,  and  restrain  with  the 
civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  otU- 
doers. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no 
jurisdiction  in  this  Realm  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  Laws  of  the  Realm  may 
punish  Christian  men  with  death, 
for  heipous  and  grievous  offences. 

It  is  lawful  for  Christian  men, 
at  the  commandment  of  the  Magis- 
trate, to  wear  weapons,  and  senre 
in  the  wars. . 


De  CivUSms  Magistra^us^ 


RsaiA  Majestas  in  hoc  Angliae  r^- 
no,  ac  cseteris  ejus  dominiis,  sum- 
mam  habet  potestatem,  ad  quam, 
omnium  statuum  hujus  regni,  sire 
illi  ecclesiastici  sint,  sive  civiles,  in 
omnibus  causis,suprema  gubematio 
pertinet,  et  nulli  extemss  jurisdie- 
tioni  est  subjecta,  nee  esse  debet. 

Cum  RegiiB  Mafestati  summam 
gubemationem  tribuimus,  quibus 
titulis  intelligimus,  animos  quorun- 
dam  calunmiatorum  offendi,  noa 
damns  regibus  nostris,  aut  rerbi 
Dei,  aut  Sacramentorum  adminis* 
trationem,  quod  etiam  injunctiones 
ab  Elizabeth  Regina  nostra,  nuper 
editsB,  apertissime  testantur.  Sed 
eam  tantumprsBrogatiTam,quam  in 
sacris  Scripturis  a  Deo  ipso,  omni- 
bus piis  Principibus,  yidemus  sem- 
per fuisse  attributam,  hoc  est,  ui 
onmes  status,  atque  ordines  fidei 
suse  a  Deo  commissos,  sive  illi  eccle- 
siastici sint,  sire  ciriles,  in  officio 
contineant,  et  contumaces  ao  delln- 
quentes,  gladio  ciyili  coerceant. 

Romanus  pontifex  nullam  habet 
jurisdictionem  in  boo  regno  Anglise. 

Leges  Regni  possunt  Christianos 
propter  capitalia,  et  grayla  crimina, 
morte  punire. 

Christianis  licet,  ex  mandato 
magistratus,  arma  portare,  et  justa 
bella  administrare. 
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Section  I. 
THE    SUPREMACY  OF  THE  CROWN. 

THE  present  Article  concerns  one  of  the  most  involved  and 
difficult  questions  that  have  agitated  Christian  men :  the 
i^uestion,  namely,  of  the  due  proportions  and  proper  relation 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  in  a  Christian  Com- 
monwealth. The  whole  course  of  Church  History,  from  the 
time  of  Constantino  to  the  present,  seems  to  have  been  striving 
to  unravel  the  difficulty  and  solve  the  problem.  Perhaps  it 
never  will  be  solved  until  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  when 
there  shall  be  no  king  but  Christ,  and  all  nations,  peoples,  and 
languages,  shall  bow  down  before  Him. 

Without  pretending  then  to  clear  up  all  that  is  dark  in 
such  a  question,  we  may  by  a  hasty  survey  of  past  events  be 
enabled  to  place  ourselves  in  such  a  position,  that  the  mists  of 
prejudice,  whether  religious  or  political,  may  not  blind  us  to 
the  perception  of  that  light  which  Providence  has  given  to 
guide  us. 

For  the  first  three  hundred  years,  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Christ  was  on  earth,  having  no  relation  to  any  earthly  kingdom. 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world,  instead  of  fostering,  persecuted  it. 
There  was  a  direct  antagonism  between  the  Church  and  the 
world :  and  the  external  development  of  that  antagonism  was 
plainly  visible  in  the  opposing  organization  of  Church  and  State. 
Christians  indeed  were  from  the  first  obedient  subjects,  where- 
ever  obedience  was  not  incompatible  with  religion.  They  even 
marched  in  the  armies  of  the  heathen  emperors,  prayed  for 
them  in  their  public  liturgies,  and  in  persecution  took  joyfully 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  resisting  none  but  those  commands 
which  could  be  obeyed  only  by  disobedience  to  Ood.  But  the 
whole  Christian  Church,  as  far  as  possible,  shrank  within  itself 
from  the  polluting  atmosphere  of  heathenism  and  heathen  mo- 
rality.    The  Apostle  had  condemned  the  Corinthians  for  going 
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to  law  before  the  unbelievers  (1  Cor.  vi.  1),  and  had  encouraged 
them  to  erect  private  tribunals  among  themselves,  for  the  de- 
cision of  disputes,  which  would  inevitably  arise  ^  The  result 
was  naturally,  that  the  courts  of  the  bishop  became  the  ordi* 
nary  courts  of  judicature,  when  Christians  impleaded  Christiancu 
The  rulers  of  the  Church  were  looked  up  to  with  that  kind  of 
veneration  which  we  call  loyalty ;  whilst  obedience  to  the  em- 
peror was  the  result  of  no  natural  enthusiasm,  but  of  a  principle 
of  sdf-denying,  self-sacrificing  obligation. 

The  accession  of  Constantine  to  the  throne  of  Augustus, 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  his  removal  of  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Byzantium,  produced  a  remarkable  revolution.  Chris- 
tians fondly  hoped,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  had  beoomo 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Ood  and  of  His  Christ.  They  naturally 
recognized  the  duty  of  Christian  princes  to  protect  the  faith  of 
the  GospeL  They  joyfully  embraced  the  newly-opened  course 
for  the  progress  of  the  GospeL  They  reasonably  were  thankful 
for  the  promised  freedom  to  worship  Ood  according  to  thdr 
consciences ;  and  alas !  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  were  not 
averse  to  using  the  civil  authority  to  put  down  the  pride  of  the 
now  fast  increasing  heresy  of  Arius.  Constantine,  on  his  part, 
whether  sincere  or  politic  in  his  adoption  of  the  Gospel,  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  vast  machinery  which  his  connexion 
with  the  Church  might  put  into  his  hands.  In  heathen  times, 
the  supreme  ruler  at  Rome  was  also  the  supreme  administrator 
of  the  a&iiB  of  religion.  There  was  a  sacredness  attached  to 
him,  however  vile  his  personal  character.  The  Roman  Emperor 
even  became  the  Pontifex  Maximus^  And,  although  Constan- 
tino found  it  not  possible  to  assume  a  sacerdotal  function  in  the 
Christian  Church,  'he  yet  claimed  a  peculiar  supremacy ;  which 
was  sufficiently  undefined  to  be  inoffensive  to  others,  and  yet 


1  1  Cor.  vi.  4.    Some  consider  the  word  i^Biy/jfuwovt,  uBod  in  this 
Terse,  to  mean  persons  destitute  of  any  public  authority  in  the  state. 
*  Gibbon,  tjb.  xx. 
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satififaotory  to  himBelf.  ^  You/  eiud  be  to  the  Christian  prelates, 
*  are  bishops  of  the  things  within  the  Church ;  but  I  am  con- 
stituted by  God  bishop  of  those  which  are  without  ^'  The 
words  were  perhaps  originally  spoken  in  jest,  but  time  led  him 
to  apply  them  in  earnest. 

From  this  period  the  Church,  though  never  endowed  by 
the  State,  received  a  full  and  ample  protection  for  the  revenues 
which  it  might  acquire.  The  Christian  princes  ever  considered 
themselves  as  its  protectors,  and  in  some  sense  as  its  governors. 
There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the  power,  which  they  so 
exercised,  was  often  by  no  means  paternal,  but  as  tyrannical 
and  arbitrary  as  was  their  more  secular  administration.  The 
bishops  indeed  maintained  the  exclusive  right  of  the  clergy  to 
minister  in  sacred  things ;  and  the  emperors  readily  admitted 
that  to  the  clergy  alone  such  functions  appertained'.  Moreover, 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  bishops  and  patriarchs  was  care- 
fully preserved  to  them.  Patriarchs  were  permitted  to  call 
provincial,  and  bishops  to  call  diocesan  synods ;  but  a  qmod  of 
the  universal  Church  was  never  called  but  by  the  Emperor 
himself.  Though  the  decrees  of  the  councils  were  made  by  the 
bishops,  yet  the  Emperor  thought  himself  justified  in  enforcing 
them  by  his  own  temporal  power.  Thus  Arius,  condenmed  at 
Nice,  was  banished  by  Constantino:  and  there  is  too  good 
reason  to  fear,  that  court  influence  was  unsparingly  used  to 
intimidate  the  members  of  a  qmod  into  voting  with  the  Em- 
peror, or  absenting  themselves  altogether.  Eusebius  assigns  to 
Constantino  a  principle,  which  was  probably  never  admitted  by 
the  Church  at  large,  but  which  may  have  materially  influenced 
him  in  his  own  conduct ;  viz.  that,  as  a  kind  of  universal  bishop, 
he  assembled  councils  of  the  ministers  of  God^ 


1  Ecweb.  VU.  Cofutant.  iv.  24. 

<  The  story  of  St  Ambrose  forbidding  Theododus  to  enter  the 
chancel  (Theodoret,  1.  v.  o.  18)  is  well  known. 

'  old  Tit  KOiv^s  htio'Kxmoi  cV  Gcov  KoBtardfjifpos,  miMovt  rSuf  rov  6roi) 
XrtrovpyiSy  aimtcpduu — De  VtU  QmMtantm,  Lib.  I.  c.  44. 
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From  this  time,  then,  the  Church  and  the  State  were  no 
longer  in  the  position  of  a  persecuting  power  and  a  patient 
victim.  They  no  longer  represented,  respectively,  the  principle 
of  good  and  the  principle  of  evil.  The  good  of  the  one  had 
penetrated  the  other;  and  it  may  be  feared  that  there  was 
something  of  reciprocal  interchange.  They  had,  however,  en- 
tered into  an  alliance ;  but  still,  more  or  less,  the  Christianized 
btate  was  sure  to  retain  some  of  the  worldly  elements,  which 
characterized  it  when  heathen ;  and  there  was  still  a  struggle* 
though  less  conspicuous,  between  the  Church  in  the  Church  and 
the  world  in  the  State.  In  the  East,  the  power  of  the  Em-^ 
peror  over  the  Church  was  the  greater,  because  the  East  had 
become  the  seat  of  empire ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Eastern  Church  had  much  connexion  with 
the  influence  of  the  court.  Nay !  the  power  of  that  court 
became  at  once  apparent;  when,  on  the  adoption  of  heresy 
by  the  Emperor,  the  whole  East  seemed  suddenly  overspread 
with  Arianism. 

There  was  a  different  state  of  things  in  the  West;  the 
result,  it  may  be,  in  part,  of  the  greater  vigour  of  the  Western 
bishops,  but  still  more  of  the  absence  of  the  seat  of  government 
from  Rome.  The  Church  was  no  longer  the  same  isolated^ 
distinct  body,  that  it  had  been  when  the  empire  was  heathen : 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  nucleus  formed  for  it  by  the  clergy, 
it  might  have  been  all  dissipated  in  the  midst  of  the  half  Chris- 
tianized people  that  were  around  it.  But  the  clergy  were  still 
a  substantive,  tangible  body ;  and,  irrespective  of  any  ambition 
of  their  own,  it  was  almost  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Church,  that  they  should  form  themselves  into  that  kind  of 
close  corporation,  which  had  before  embraced  the  whole  society  of 
Christians.  Besides  which,  as  their  sacred  character  brought 
them  respect  even  in  the  eyes  of  their  tyrants,  as  they  had 
a  prescriptive  right  to  hold  private  tribunals  for  the  settlement 
of  their  private  differences,  as  their  sacred  buildings  had  con- 
ceded to  them  the  right  of  sanctuary  possessed  of  old  by  heathen 
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temples ;  they  had  in  their  hands  the  power,  not  only  of  sup^ 
porting  religion,  but  also  of  evading,  or  at  least  limiting,  both 
for  themselves  and  their  fellow  Christians,  the  tyrannical  domi-» 
nation  of  the  emperor.  The  subject  has  been  so  clearly  and 
liberally  set  forth  by  an  accomplished  writer  of  the  day,  that  we 
may  well  use  his  own  words.  ^  If  it  be  right  to  condemn  th<a 
fiscal  tyranny  of  the  Roman  rulers,  it  can  hardly  be  also  right 
to  condemn  those  sacerdotal  claims,  and  those  imperial  conces^ 
sions,  by  which  the  range  of  that  tyranny  was  narrowed,. ..The 
Church  is  arraigned  as  selfish  and  ambitious,  because  it  formed 
itself  into  a  vast  clerical  corporation,  living  under  laws  and 
usages  peculiar  to  itself,  and  not  acknowledging  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  temporal  tribunals.  That  the  Churchmen  of  the  fourth 
century  lived  beneath  a  ruthless  despotism  no  one  attempts  to 
deny.  That  they  opposed  to  it  the  only  barrier  by  which  the  im- 
perial tjrranny  could,  in  that  age,  be  arrested  in  its  course,  id 
equally  indisputable.  If  they  had  been  laymen  they  would  have 
been  celebrated  as  patriots  by  the  very  persons,  who,  because 
they  were  priests,  have  denounced  them  as  usurpers.  If  the 
bishops  of  the  fourth  century  had  lived  under  the  republic,  they 
would  have  been  illustrious  as  tribunes  of  the  people.  If  the 
Gracchi  had  been  contemporaries  of  Theodosius,  their  named 
would  have  taken  the  place  which  Ambrose  and  Martin  of 
Tours  at  present  hold  in  ecclesiastical  history.  A  brave  resist^ 
ance  to  despotic  authority  haa  surely  no  less  title  to  our  sym«*> 
pathy,  if  it  proceeds  from  the  episcopal  throne,  than  if  it  be 
made  amidst  the  tumults  of  the  forum  ^' 

If  this  was  true  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
empire,  it  was  certainly  not  less  true  as  regards  its  condition 
under  the  several  kingdoms  which  were  formed  by  the  Gothic 
barbarians  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire.     The  feudal  mo* 


1  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Francs^  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen, 

Vol.  I.  p.  33. 
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narohies,  whether  in  their  earlier  condition  or  in  their  more 
matured  and  full-grown  deBpotism,  were  amongst  the  most 
lawless,  oppressive,  and  tyrannical  forms  of  government  that  an 
unhappy  people  have  ever  groaned  under.  In  those  days  when 
might  was  the  only  right,  *  we  may  rejoice  to  know/  says  the 
just  cited  authority,  ^  that  the  early  Church  was  the  one  g^reat 
antagonist  of  the  wrongs  which  were  then  done  upon  the  earth, 
that  she  narrowed  the  range  of  fiscal  tyranny — that  she  miti- 
gated the  overwhelming  poverty  of  the  people — ^that  she  pro- 
moted the  accumulation  of  capital — that  she  contributed  to 
the  restoration  of  agriculture— that  she  balanced  and  held  in 
check  the  imperial  despotism — that  she  revived  within  herself 
the  remembrance  and  the  use  of  the  franchise  of  popular  eleo- 
lion — and  that  the  gloomy  portraits,  which  have  been  drawn  of 
her  internal  or  moral  state,  are  the  mere  exaggerations  of  those, 
who  would  render  the  Church  responsible  for  the  crimes  with 
which  it  is  her  office  to  contend,  and  for  the  miseries  which 
it  is  her  high  commission  effectually,  though  gradually,  to 
relieved* 

The  same  may  be  said  of  much  later  times.  The  struggle 
between  the  crown  and  the  clergy  was,  in  fact,  often  a  struggle 
of  religion  against  lawlessness,  avarice,  licentiousness,  and  tynumy. 
The  clergy  were  the  guardians  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of 
the  people ;  and  one  great  secret  of  their  increasing  power  was 
the  conviction,  even  among  their  opponents,  of  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause,  and,  among  those  whom  they  defended,  of  the 
blessings  of  their  protection. 

But  there  was  one  important  element  at  work,  which  we 
have  now  to  take  into  account.  From  the  earliest  times,  the 
Bishop  of  Home  was  the  most  important  prelate  in  the  West. 
His  see  was  in  the  imperial  city.  It  claimed  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles  as  its  founder.     The  Apostolic  sees  were  everywhere 

1  Ibid,  p.  37. 
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respected ;  and  Rome  was  the  only  Ghoroh  in  Europe  certainly 
Apostolic.     So  early  as  the  third  century,   St.  Cyprian   had 
urged  the  priority  of  St.   Peter,  and  the  precedence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  as  an  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
To  all  Europe  Rome  was,  on  every  account,  a  centre ;  and  the 
ambition  of  its  prelates  never  ceased  to  turn  such  advantage  to 
their  own  account.     There  were  few  Churches,  which  owed  not 
some  obligation  to  the  Roman  Church ;  if  not  as  founding,  yet  as 
strengthening  and  enlightening  them.     There  were  a  thousand 
causes  tending  to  give  additional  importance  to  the  Popes.    The 
emperors  found  it  politic  to  court  them.     The  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch  sought  defence  from  them  against  the 
overwhelming  power  of  Constantinople  in  the  East.     The  kings 
of  distant  nations  asked  for  missionaries  from  them,  to  instruct 
their  people  more  perfectly  in  the  GrospeL     The  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  whilst  it  raised  the  see  of  that 
city  to  the  position  of  eminence  next  to  that  of  Rome,  yet 
rather  favoured  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  latter.     When 
there  was  an  emperor  at  Rome,  the  Pope  was  controlled  by  a 
superior ;  but  when  the  emperor  was  at  a  distance,  the  Christian 
bishop  became  the  most  important  person  in  the  imperial  city. 
By  degrees  a  primacy^  which  might  have  been  reasonable,  be- 
came a  supremacy  which  was  pernicious.     The  whole  constitu- 
tion of  Europe  favoured  such  an  arrangement.    As  all  Europe 
looked  to  Rome  as  its  civil  centre,  so  Christian  Europe  looked 
to  Rome  as  its  ecclesiastical  centre.     Then,  the  power  of  the 
Pope  was  a  happy  counterpoise  for  the  power  of  the  sovereign. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  barons  owed  fealty  to  their  feudal  suze- 
rain ;  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  owed  a  spiritual  fealty  to  their 
ecclesiastical  head.     The  Church,  as  an  united  body,  was  dis- 
posed to  look  to  one  visible  centre,  one  visible  head.    Evil  as  its 
consequences  have  been,  still  in  these  dark  and  troubled  times 
such  union  and  submission  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  corresponding 
aid  and  protection  on  the  other,  may  possibly  have  been  the 
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means  of  keeping  the  Church  from  utter  disintegration,  by  pra^ 
tecting  it  from  that  lawless  and  arbitrary  feudalism,  which  might 
otherwise  hare  swept  away  both  Church  and  religion  from  the 
earth. 

But  the  authority,  thus  fostered  and  matured,  now  over- 
topped all  other  authorities,  and  grew  into  a  tjrranny  as  intoler^ 
able,  as  that  against  which  it  once  promised  to  be  a  bulwark* 
Like  a  dictatorship  after  a  republic,  it  was  more  absolute  than 
legitimate  monarchy.  The  power  of  the  Pope  was  not  merely 
spiritual,  but  political  ^  In  the  first  place,  the  clergy  were  not 
esteemed  as  subjects  of  the  crown,  in  the  country  in  which  they 
lived.  The  Pope  was  their  virtual  sovereign  ;  to  him  they  owed 
a  supreme  allegiance.  All  causes  concerning  them  were  referred 
to  spiritual  tribunals,  and  there  was  a  final  appeal  to  the  jurist 
diction  of  Rome  itself.  Bishops  felt  the  grievance  of  such  a 
power,  when  the  Pope  at  his  pleasure  exempted  monasteries 
from  their  control,  and  claimed  all  benefices  as  of  right  vested 
in  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  not  held  legally  without  his  per- 
jnission.  But  kings  felt  it  still  more,  when  a  large  portion  of 
their  subjects  were  withdrawn  from  their  authority,  when  a  laigid 
number  of  causes,  under  the  name  of  ecclesiastical,  were  with- 
xlrawn  from  their  courts ;  when  taxes  were  levied  in  the  name  of 
Peter's  pence  upon  their  kingdoms ;  when  their  dei^  and  many 
of  their  people  could  be  armed  against  them  by  a  foreign  influ- 
ence ;  and,  worst  of  all,  when  the  right  was  asserted  of  putting 
their  whole  country  under  an  interdict,  nay,  even  of  either  grant* 


1  Bellarmine  caUs  it  a  heresy  not  to  allow  to  the  Pope  power  over 
Boyereign  princes  in^  temporal  affairs.  And  Baronius  says,  'They  are 
branded  as  heretics  who  take  from  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  see  of 
St  Peter  one  of  the  two  swords,  and  allow  only  the  spiritual.*  This 
heresy  Baronius  calls  the  *  Heresy  of  the  Polltici/  Bellarmin.  De  RonL, 
Pont.y.  1;  Baronius,  Anno  105S,  §  14;  Anno  1073,  §  13,  quoted  by 
Barrow,  On  the  Pope^s  Supremacy,  p.  17.  Bellarmine  states  it  as  the 
general  Catholic  sentiment  that  popes  hare  not  directly  temporal  authority, 
but  that  incUrectlyt  by  virtue  of  their  spiritual  authority,  they  hare  tem^ 
poral  authority. 
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ing  to  them  new  kingdoms  ^  or  of  deposing  them  from  their 
thrones,  and  releasing  their  people  from  their  oaths  of  alle^ 
giance^ 

The  Reformation  was  a  reaction  from  this  state  of  things, 
as  well  as  a  throwing  off  of  internal  cormption  of  faith.  It 
was  viewed  indeed  by  different  persons,  according  to  their 
respective  feelings  and  interests.  The  prince  desired  it,  for 
the  sake  of  reguning  his  former,  and  more  than  his  former 
authority.  The  nobles  desired  it,  that  they  might  fatten  on 
the  spoils  of  the  Church.  The  reforming  prelates  and  clergy 
desired  it,  that  they  might  be  freed  from  the  power  of  Rome, 
and  have  liberty  to  order  Ood*s  worship  aright.  The  people 
desired  it,  that  they  might  have  freedom  of  conscience  and 
purity  of  faith.  As  the  fathers  had  hailed  the  conversion  of  an 
emperor,  to  free  them  from  heathen  tyranny;  as  clergy  and 
people  in  the  middle  ages  had  sought  a  refuge  at  Rome  from 
the  exactions  of  their  domestic  oppressors;  so  now  the  re- 
formers hoped  that  the  throne  would  prove  to  them  a  protection 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Vatican.  We  must  plead  this  in 
excuse  for  what  is  the  foulest  stain  on  the  Reformation,  namely^ 
the  undue  servility  of  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  it  to  the  vicious 
and  tyrannical  princes  that  sided  with  it. 

In  England,  Henry,  whose  love  for  reformation  was  love 
only  for  his  own  power,  passions,  and  interests,  wished  not  to 
free  religion  from  restraint,  but  to  transfer  to  himself  the  power 


1  As  Alexander  m.  gave  Henry  IL  a  grant  of  Ireland. 
>  As  Qregory  YII.  did  to  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  a.  d.  1076 ;  Alex- 
ander HI.  did  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  a.  p.  1168 ;  Innocent  HI.  did 
to  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.  a.  n.  1210;  and  to  our  own  KiDg  John, 
A.  n.  1212.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  great  school  authority,  lays  it  down  as 
a  principle,  that  the  subjects  of  excommunicate  princes  are  released  from 
their  allegiance.  '  Quum  quia  per  sententiam  denunciatur  propter  apo- 
stasiam  excommunlcatus,  ipso  facto  ejus  Bnbditi  a  dominio  et  juramento 
fidelitatis  ejus  Uberati  sunt.'— Tom.  n.  Secund.  qu.  12,  Art.  iL ;  Barrow^ 
On  the  Pop^s  Supremacy,  p.  8. 

Vol.  II.  Pp 
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formerly  wielded  by  the  Pope.  And  we  may  partly  account  for 
the  opposition  to  reform  among  the  commonalty,  who  had 
originally  sighed  for  it,  by  remembering  that  they  discovered 
now  a  prospect  for  themselves  of  the  same  tyranny  here  in 
England,  which  had  heretofore  been  as  distant  as  Rome.  Their 
desire  for  a  restoration  to  a  simpler  worship  and  a  purer  faith 
had  been  met  by  a  rapacious  seizing  of  those  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  from  which  so  much  benefit  had  ever  been  derived  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  oppressed;  and  by  a  transference  of  a 
power  over  their  consciences  ftrom  one,  whom  they  did  look  up 
to  as  a  Christian  prelate,  to  an  avaricious  and  bloodstained 
sovereign. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  case  and 
the  evil  passions  of  some,  the  problem  was  working  itself  out. 
The  Pope's  power  was  happily  abolished.  Appeals  to  Rome 
were  no  longer  legal.  Ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  dvil  causes  were 
heard  in  the  king's  name.  The  acts  of  Convocation,  in  the 
reforming  of  the  doctrines  and  formularies,  were  sanctioned  by 
the  crown.  The  clergy  were  all  made  amenable  to  the  civil 
tribunals,  and  became  in  fact  subjects  of  the  throne  of  England, 
not  of  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 

But  in  what  sense  had  the  king  thus  become  the  head  or 
chief  governor  of  the  Church !  The  very  principle  of  the  Refor- 
mation may  be  said  to  have  been,  that  there  is  no  Supreme 
Head  of  Christ's  Church,  but  Christ  Himself.  Yet,  by  the 
acts  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  1,  and  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  3,  the  king 
is  declared  in  express  terms,  ^  the  only  supreme  head  in  earth  of 
the  Church  of  England.'  And  in  the  following  reign,  the  Arti- 
cle of  1552  is  worded  in  accordance  with  such  acts,  ^  The  King 
of  England  is  supreme  head  in  earth,  next  under  Christ,  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ^' 


^  'Rex  Anglia  est^supremum  caput  in  terris,  post  Ohrbiom,  Boclentf 
ADglican»  et  HibemisD/ 
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Many  thoughtful  men,  not  dismolined  to  the  Reformation, 
were  much  offended  at  this  apparent  assumption  of  spiritual 
authority  over  Christ's  flock  by  a  temporal  sovereign.  Bishop 
Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More  went  to  the  scaffold,  rather  than 
acknowledge  it.  But  among  those  who  submitted  to  the  au- 
thority, there  was  a  diversity  of  feeling  as  to  the  sense  attached 
to  it.  Henry  himself  doubtless  wished  to  be  both  pope  and 
king.  The  Parliament  probably  accepted  the  title  in  no  very 
definite  signification ;  but  rejoiced  in  any  advance  of  the  lay 
power  to  pre-eminence  over  the  clergy.  The  Convocation 
thought  it  doubtfully  consistent  with  their  allegiance  to  God, 
and  recognized  the  title  only  ^  so  far  as  by  the  law  of  Christ 
they  could*.' 

What  was  the  opinion  of  the  leading  divines  of  the  Refor- 
mation on  this  subject,  and  especially  of  the  archbishop,  must 
be  an  interesting  question.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  so 
little  about  it  in  the  writings  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer. 
Cranmer  had  evidently,  at  one  time,  a  very  extravagant  notion 
of  the  sacredness  of  kings,  as  he  had  a  very  low  view  of  the 
office  of  the  ministry ;  so  that  he  even  ventured  a  statement 
that  the  royal  power  might  make  a  priest'.  But  this  senti- 
ment he  afterwards  entirely  abandoned.  We  may  remark  then, 
that  he  ever  constantly  affirmed,  that  in  all  countries  the  king's 
power  is  the  highest  power  under  God,  to  whom  all  men  by 
God*s  laws  owe  most  loyalty  and  obedience ;  and  that  he  hath 
power  and  charge  over  all,  as  well  bishops  and  priests  as  others'. 
But  the  occasion  on  which  he  gave  the  fullest  exposition  of  the 
meaning,  which  he  and  his  fellows  attached  to  the  supremacy. 


1  'Bcclesiffi  et  cleri  Anglicani,  cujos  Bingularem  proteciorem  et 
Bupremum  Dominum,  et,  quantum  per  ChriBti  legem  licet,  etiam  snpre- 
mum  caput  ipsios  majestatem  recognoscimus.* 

3  Answers  to  Questions  on  the  Sacraments,  A.  n.  1540.  See  this  subject 
considered  under  Article  XXUI. 

<  See  Cranmer^B  Works,  Yol.  iv.  Appendix,  pp.  266,  808,  328,  &C 

t»P2 
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was  in  his  examination  before  Brokes,  just  before  his  death. 
Then  he  declared,  that  *  every  king  in  his  own  reahn  is  supreme 
head,  and  therefore  that  the  king  of  England  is  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England.'  He  admits  that  on  this 
principle,  *  Nero  was  Peter's  head,^  and  ^  head  of  the  Church ;' 
and  that  '  the  Turk  is  head  of  the  Church  in  Turkey  ^'  '  After 
this  Dr.  Martin  demanded  of  him>  who  was  supreYne  head  of 
the  Church  of  England  ?  Marry,  quoth  my  Lord  of  Canter- 
bury, Christ  is  head  of  this  member,  as  He  is  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  universal  Church.  Why,  quoth  Dr.  Martin,  you  made 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  supreme  head  of  the  Church.  Yea, 
said  the  Archbishop,  of  all  the  people  of  England,  as  well  ec- 
clesiastical as  temporal.  And  not  of  the  Church,  said  Martin. 
No,  said  he,  for  Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  His  Church,  and  of 
the  faith  and  religion  of  the  same.  The  king  is  head  and  go- 
vernor of  his  people,  which  are  the  visible  Church.  What! 
quoth  Martin,  you  never  durst  tell  the  king  so.  Yes,  that  I 
durst,  quoth  he,  and  did.  In  the  publication  of  his  style, 
wherein  he  was  named  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  there  was 
never  other  thing  meant'/ 

Whether  Cranmer  durst  or  durst  not  tell  the  king  thus, 
the  king  probably  took  it  differently ;  and  indeed  it  is  pretty 
clear,  that  something  more  than  the  power  of  Nero  or  of  'tiie 
Turk,'  over  Christians  in  their  dominions,  was  intended  to  be 
assigned  to  Christian  kings  over  their  Christian  subjects.  What- 
ever too  was  meant  by  the  publication  of  the  style,  ^  Supreme 
head  of  the  Church,'  it  caused  offence  to  many  besides  those 
who  were  sure  to  take  offence.  Accordingly,  when  the  acts  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edw.  VI.  had  been  repealed  by  the  Statute 
1  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8,  the  title,  *  Supreme  head,^  was  never 
revived  by  authority,  but  was  rejected  by  Elizabeth,  and  ^Sa- 


1  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  98. 

«  Cranmer's  Work$,  Vol.  nr.  pp.  116, 117. 
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preme  governor'  substituted  in  its  placed  The  Statute  1  Eiiz. 
o.  I9  is  an  'act  for  restoring  to  the  crown  the  ancient  juris* 
diction  over  the  state  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  and  abolishing 
all  foreign  power  repugnant  to  the  same/  In  this  act  all 
foreign  jurisdiction  is  abolished,  and  the  power  of  visiting  and 
correcting  ecclesiastical  abuses  is,  by  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  realm.  But  the 
acts  conferring  the  title  of  ^Head  of  the  Church'  (26  Henry 
VIII.  c.  1,  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  3)  are  not  revived,  and  thence- 
forward ^governments  is  substituted  for  ^headship'/ 

In  Elizabeth's  reign  the  authorized  formularies  explain,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  meaning  attached  at  that  time  to 
the  authority  in  question.  First  comes  this  Article,  the  words 
of  which  should  be  carefully  considered.  It  excludes  all  foreign 
domination,  assigns  to  the  sovereign  the  only  supreme  authority 
over  all  sorts  of  men,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  but  espe- 
cially denies  that  sovereigns  have  any  ministerial  function  in 
the  Church,  whether  as  regards  the  Sacraments  or  the  word 
of  God ;  but  the  power  which  they  have  is  such  as  godly  princes 
in  Scripture  had — 'to  rule  all  estates  and  degrees,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and  restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the. 
stubborn  and  evil-doers.' 

The  Injunctions  of  Elizabeth,  to  which  the  Article  refers, 
enjoin  all  ecclesiastics  to  observe  the  laws  made  for  restoring  to 
the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  state  ecclesiastical, 
and  abolishing  all  foreign  authority.  The  queen's  power  is 
declared  to  be  <  the  highest  under  Ood,  to  whom  all  men  within 


1  Jewel  mentions  the  Queen's  refusal  of  the  title  of  Head  of  the 

(  Church  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger,  May  22,  1559:  ^The  Queen  is  unwilling 

.  to  be  addressed,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing,  as  the  Head  of 

the  Church  of  England.    For  she  seriously  maintains  that  this  honour  is 

due  to  Christ  alone,  and  cannot  belong  to  any  human  being  whatever.' — 

Collier,  Church  History,  pt  n.  Bk.  vi. 

«  See  a  very  learned  pamphlet  entitled  The  Papal  Britf  Considered,  by 
Ralph  Barnes,  Esq.  RiyingtonB,  1850.  Note,  page  90. 
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the  same  realins  and  dominioDfl  by  God's  law  owe  most  loyalty 
and  obedience  ^' 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  Convocation  agreed  on  the 
Canons  of  1603.  The  second  canon  expressly  affirms,  that  the 
*  king's  majesty  hath  the  same  authority  in  causes  ecdesiasticily 
that  the  godly  kings  had  among  the  Jews,  and  Christian  em- 
perors of  the  primitive  Church  ;^  and  both  the  first  and  second 
canon  speak  of  the  laws,  as  having  ^  restored  to  the  crown  of 
this  kingdom  the  ancieni  jurisdiction  over  the  state  ecclesir 
astical.^  The  xxxvith  Canon  contains  three  articles,  which 
are  subscribed  by  all  ministers  at  their  ordination.  The  first  is, 
I.  ^  That  the  king^s  majesty,  under  God,  is  the  only  supreme 
governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other  his  highness's  dominions 
and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or 
causes  as  temporal ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  penson,  pre- 
late, or  potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclettastical  or 
spiritual,  within  his  majesty^s  said  realms,  dominions,  and  coun- 
tries.* 

These  documents  then,  which  at  present  form  ihe  charter 
of  union  between  Church  and  State,  evidently  assign  to  the 
sovereign  no  new  functions.  The  principle  enunciated  by  them 
is,  that  the  sovereign  is  entitled  to  those  anoint  privileges, 
which  belonged,  1  to  devout  princes  in  Scripture,  2  to  Christian 
emperors  in  primitive  times,  S  to  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
England  before  the  times  of  Papal  domination.  The  very  re- 
ference to  Scriptural  and  primitive  examples  seems  to  be  a 
demonstration  of  the  justice  of  the  claims ;  for,  if  nothing  is 
claimed  beyond  what  Scripture  warrants  and  the  Catholic  fa- 
thers allowed,  the  claim  should  seem  to  be  both  Scriptural  and 
Catholic.  Yet  some  important  objections  may  be  urged,  which 
we  must  not  neglect  to  consider. 


1  Sparrow's  Colleetion  of  Articles,  p.  67.     See  also  p.  83. 
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1  It  18  said  that  *  godly  princes  in  Scripture^  must  mean 
*  godly  kings  among  the  Jews/  Now  the  Jewish  dispensation 
was  utterly  dissimilar  from  the  Christian ;  for  the  Jewish  Church 
was  national,  the  Christian  Church  is  not  national,  but  Catholic. 
Hence  naturally  among  the  Jews  the  king,  as  head  of  the  nation, 
was  supreme  over  the  Church.  But  the  Catholic  Church  acknow- 
ledges no  local  distinctions ;  and  to  assign  a  national  supremacy 
is  to  rend  the  Church  of  Christ  into  separate  societies.  Kings,  as 
well  as  others,  are  but  members  of  the  one  spiritual  body,  which 
meddles  not  with  t^nporal  distinctions,  but  holds  all  alike  as 
subjects  and  servants  of  Christ. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  our  kings,  since  at  least  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  have  not  an  authority,  such  as  should  separate  one 
portion  gt  the  Church  from  the  other.  It  is  not  our  national 
distinctions,  but  our  doctrinal  differences,  which  divide  us  bom 
our  fellow  Christians.  Our  sovereigns  daim  only  those  powers, 
which  were  exercised  by  their  predecessors,  in  times  which  Ro- 
manists must  acknowledge  to  have  been  Catholic,  but  before 
the  full-grown  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome.  Gregory  VII. 
was  the  original  founder  of  that  great  authority,  and  it  cul- 
minated under  Innocent  III.  But  we  see  not  that  the  Church 
was  less  Catholic  in  the  days  of  Alfred  and  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, than  in  the  reigns  of  the  Plantagenets.  If  then  we  con- 
cede to  our  princes  the  influence  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  we 
shall  not  have  destroyed  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church,  more 
than  it  was  destroyed  centuries  before  the  Reformation. 

2  It  is  said  again,  that  the  Jewish  princes  can  be  no  ex- 
amples for  us;  because,  from  the  theocratic  nature  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom,  there  was  a  sacredness  attaching  to  their 
office,  as  that  of  God*s  special  vicegerents,  which  cannot  attach 
to  ordinary  rulers.  Israel,  as  a  theocracy,  was  a  type  of  the 
Church;  and  its  kings  were  types  of  Christ.  As  the  high 
priests  foreshadowed  His  priestly  office  in  His  Church,  so  the 
kings  foreshadowed  His  regal  authority  over  Bis  spiritual  king- 
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dom.  Bat  there  is  no  vicegerent  of  Christ  on  earth ;  no  type 
now  of  His  spiritual  sovereignty.  Hence  earthly  kings  now 
cannot  claim  the  position  and  privileges  of  the  ancient  JewiBli 
kings. 

This  is  doubtless  a  very  weighty  argument,  and  is  a  just  re- 
ply to  some  who  would  unduly  magnify  the  royal  authority  in 
things  ecclesiastical.  But  it  has  been  observed  in  a  former  Arti- 
cle \  that  the  Jewish  state  may  be  considered  in  some  respects 
as  a  model  republic;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar 
circumstances  and  special  object  of  its  institution,  we  may  still 
derive  lessons  of  political  wisdom  from  the  ordinances  appointed 
by  the  Allwise  for  the  government  of  His  own  chosen  race. 
Now,  in  that  government,  He  was  pleased  to  conjoin  the  spiritual 
and  secular  elements,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  king  wa3 
to  shew  a  fatherly  care  for  religion,  yet  not  to  intrude  upon  its 
sacred  offices  (see  1  Sam.  xiii.  8 — 14  ;  2  Chron.  xix.  11,  &c.); 
and  we  may  humbly  conclude  that  what  was  ordained  by  heavenly- 
wisdom  then,  cannot  be  wholly  evil  now*.  Besides  which,  we 
see  throughout  Scripture,  that  there  is  a  sacredness  in  civil 
government.  Kings  are  always  said  to  hold  their  power  of  God, 
and  to  be  especially  under  His  protection  and  guidance.  They 
are  His  ministers  for  good;  and  therefore  to  be  esteemed  by 
God'^s  people,  as  exercising  in  some  degree  God's  authority  (see 
Prov.  viii.  16 ;  Dan.  ii.  21,  37 ;  Rom.  xiii.  1—6 ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
13,  17;  ITim.  ii.  1,  2,  &c.3). 


1  Art.  VII.  See  Vol.  i.  p.  281. 

'  The  way  in  which  kinp  and  rulers  among  the  Jews  interfered  in 
the  affairs  of  religion  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passages:  Josh.  xxir. 
26,  26 ;  1  Chron.  xv.  12 ;  xxiii.  6 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  14, 16 ;  xr.  8,  9  ;  xrii.  9; 
XX.  3,  4 ;  xxix.  3 — 6,  26 ;  xxxiy.  31,  32. 

•  Rom.  xiii.  1 :  *  Let  every  soal  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers/ 
Archbishop  Laud  thus  sums  up  the  consent  of  the  ancient  faUiers, 
that  'omnit  animct,  every  soiU,  comprehends  all  without  exception,  all 
spiritual  men,  even  the  highest  bishop :  naa-iravra  dtoTarrcrai,  xal  Ifpfva-t, 
Omnibus  ista  imperantur  et  sacerdotibus  et  monachis Bt 
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3  Another  objection  to  the  precedents  claimed  by  the 
English  monarchs  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
emperors,  and  the  connexion  of  religion  with  the  state,  which 
sprang  up  after  the  time  of  Constantino,  were  the  yeiy  origin 
of  evil  and  corruption  in  the  Church.  It  was  an  unhallowed 
alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  never  had 
God's  blessing  on  it. 

It  perhaps  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  sunshine  of  worldly 
prosperity  has  never  been  the  most  favourable  condition  for  the 
developement  of  Christian  graces.  When  the  Church  could  no 
longer  say,  '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,'  it  could  no  longer 
command  the  impotent  man  to  '  arise  and  walk.^  Yet  we  can- 
not thence  conclude,  that  the  Church  is  ever  to  seek  persecu- 
tion,  or  to  refuse  such  vantage  ground  as  God's  providence  per<» 
mits  it  to  stand  upon.  To  court  or  fawn  upon  the  great  is 
indeed  most  earnestly  to  be  shunned.  The  minister  of  God  must 
reason  before  the  governor,  of  '  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come ;'  and,  if  possible,  make  the  ungodly  ruler 
*  tremble,'  as  much  as  the  meanest  of  the  people.  Yet  St. 
Paul  rejoiced  to  gain  converts  in  Csesar's  household  (Phil.  i.  13, 
iv.  22).  And  as  there  seems  no  more  probable  way  to  Chris- 
tianize a  people  than  to  Christianize  their  rulers,  it  is  obviously 
desirable  that  the  government  of  a  country  should  be  induced  to 
support  religion  in  it.  And  again,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  plain  duty  of  sovereigns  and  constituted  authorities  to  main- 


posiea:  Etiamsl  ApoBtoIus  sis,  si  erangelista,  si  propheta,  sive  quisquis 
tandem  fueris. — St.  Chrysost  Horn.  xxm.  in  Bam.  Sire  est  Bacerdos, 
Bire  antistes. — Theodoret.  in  Ram.  xiiL  Si  omnis  anima  eet  vestra. 
Quis  YOB  excipit  ex  uniTenitate  ? . . . .  Ipsi  Bunt  qui  Tobis  dicere  Bolent, 

Bervatis  vestne  BediB  honorem Sed  OhristuB  aliter  et  jussit  et  gesBit, 

Sie. — S.  Bernard.  Epist.  42  ad  Henricum  Senonemem  ArcMepiicapum. 
Et  Theophylact.  in  Ram.  xiii.,  where  it  is  very  obBeirable  that  Theophy- 
lact  lived  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  YII.,  and  St.  Bernard  after  it; 
and  yet  this  truth  obtained  then :  and  this  waB  about  the  year  1120/«* 
Land,  Conference  with  Fisher,  p.  170,  note.  Oxford,  1839. 
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tain  true  religion  in  the  land.  Nations  and  rulers  are  as  much 
responsible  to  God's  judgment  as  private  individuals.  Scripture 
condemns  ungodly  rulers  and  nngodly  nations,  as  much  as  un« 
godly  individuals ;  and  praise  is  given  to  such  sovereigns  as  fear 
God  and  honour  His  name.  (See  Psalm  ii.  10 ;  Jer.  xviiL  7 — ^10 ; 
Jonah  passim).  National  as  well  as  individual  merdes  and 
judgments  come  from  Him.  Now,  nations  and  their  rulers  caa 
only  shew  their  piety  to  God  in  a  public  and  nati(Hial  mamier, 
by  maintaining  true  religion  and  the  public  service  of  rdijpoo. 
Moreover,  it  was  prophesied  concerning  the  Christian  Chundi, 
that '  kings  should  be  her  nursing  fathers  and  queens  her  nursing 
mothers^  (IsaL  xlix.  23) ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  tiiey 
can  be  nurses  to  the  Church,  if  it  be  forbidd^i  her  to  have  any 
connexion  with  them^ 


^  The  Eastern  Church  admits  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  probably 
in  a  more  unrestricted  sense  than  the  Anglican  Church.  Yet  they  main- 
tain the  sole  spiritual  HeadBhip  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  opposed  to  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope. 

'  In  1590  certain  prelates  of  the  Russian  Church  joined  the  Boman 
communion  on  some  concessions  being  made  to  them.  Thus  Rome 
raised  the  Unia ;  and  it  continued  nearly  260  years.  At  the  first  par- 
tition of  Poland  between  two  and  three  million  uniats  returned  to  the 
Eastern  Church ;  and  in  1839  the  remaining  Russian  uniats  were  received 
into  the  unity  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the  only  act  of  profession  required 
being  that  **  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  true  Head  of  the  one  true 
Church."  • — Neale*s  History  of  the  Eastern  Cfhurehf  VoL  i.  pp.  66, 67. 

*  In  1833  a  Synod  met  at  Nauplia  for  the  regeneration  of  the  QfPetk 
Church.  The  two  following  propositions  were  approved  by  thirty-siz 
prelates : — 

'  1  The  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Apostolic  CSiurch  of  Greece,  which 
spiritually  owns  no  head  but  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Faith,  Jesos 
Christ  our  Lord,  is  dependent  on  no  external  authority,  while  she  pre- 
serves unshaken  dogmatic  unity  with  all  the  Eastern  orthodox  churches 
....  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  Church,  which  belongs  to 
the  Crown,  she  acknowledges  the  King  of  Greece  to  be  her  supreme 
head  as  is  in  nothing  contrary  to  the  holy  Canons. 

*2  A  permanent  synod  shall  be  established,  consisting  entirely  of 
archbishops  and  bishops  appointed  by  the  king  to  be  .the  highest  eod.e- 
siastical  authority,  after  the  model  of  the  Russian  Church.' — Ibid,  p.  60. 
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If  we  onoe  admit  the  propriety  of  a  connexion  between  the 
Church  and  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  it  seems  ahnost  to  follow  of  necessity  that  we  should 
admit  a  supremacy  of  the  sovereign.  The  soy'ereign  must  in  that 
case  hold  some  position  in  the  Church;  and  it  can  only  be 
the  highest.  It  is  not  consistent  with  his  sovereignty,  that  he 
should  have  a  superior  in  his  own  kingdom.  But,  in  considering 
the  sovereign  as  chief  ruler  over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  we  must  remember  one  or  two  par* 
ticulars.  '  It  may  be  that  two  or  three  of  our  princes  at  the 
most  (the  greater  part  whereof  were  Roman  Catholics)  did  style 
themselves,  or  gave  others  leave  to  style  them,  ^*  the  Heads  of 
the  Church  within  their  dominions."  But  no  man  can  be  so 
simple  as  to  conceive  that  they  intended  a  spiritual  headship—* 
to  infuse  the  life  and  motion  of  grace  into  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful ;  such  an  Head  is  Christ  alone ;  no,  nor  yet  an  ecclesi- 
astical headship.  We  did  never  believe  that  our  kings,  in  their 
own  persons,  could  exercise  any  act  pertaining  either  to  order  or 
jurisdiction;  nothing  can  give  that  to  another  which  it  hath 
not  itself.  They  meant  only  a  civil  or  poUtical  head,  as  Saul 
is  called  ^^  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;"  to  see  that  public 
peace  is  preserved ;  to  see  that  all  subjects,  as  well  ecclesiastics 
as  others,  do  their  duties  in  their  several  places ;  to  see  that  all 
things  be  managed  for  that  great  and  architectonical  end,  that 
is,  the  weal  and  benefit  of  the  whole  body  politic,  both  for  soul 
and  body^' 

The  sovereign  '  assumes  not  the  office  of  teaching  or  of 
explaining  the  doubtful  points  of  the  law,  nor  of  preaching  or  of 
ministering  Sacraments,  of  consecrating  persons  or  things,  of 
exercising  the  power  of  the  keys,  or  of  ecclesiastical  censures. 
In  short,  he   undertakes  not  anything  which  belongs  to  the 


1  Archbishop  Bramhall,  Answer  to  M.  de  MUUHh^  Works,  VoL  i.  pp. 

29,  30. 
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office  of  the  ministers  of  Christ.  But  in  matters  of  external 
polity  he  claims  the  right  of  legislating ;  and  ^e  gladly  give  it 
him.  The  care  of  religion  is  an  affisur  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
nation,  not  merely  of  the  clergy  ^' 

Again,  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  must  not  (according  to 
our  constitution  in  Church  and  state)  be  considered  as  an  arbi- 
trary and  unlimited  supremacy.  Everything  in  Eng^d  k 
limited  by  law ;  and  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reign. In  matters  of  state,  the  power  of  the  crown  is  limited 
by  the  two  houses  of  Parliament ;  in  the  affiurs  of  the  Church, 
it  is  limited  also  by  the  two  houses  of  Convocation.  Legally 
and  constitutionally,  the  sovereign,  or  the  sovereign^'s  govern- 
ment, can  do  nothing  concerning  the  state  of  the  Church,  her 
doctrine  and  discipline,  without  first  consulting  the  dei^  in 
Convocation,  and  the  laity  in  Parliament;  so  that,  when  we 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  we  do  not  put  our 
consciences  under  the  arbitrary  guidance  of  the  sovereign  or  the 
ministry ;  for  we  know,  that  legally  nothing  can  be  imposed 
upon  us,  but  what  has  received  the  consent  of  our  cleigy  and 
laity,  as  represented  respectively. 

Indeed,  of  late,  no  small  difficulty  has  arisen.  The  supre- 
macy of  the  crown  is  now  wielded,  not  by  the  sovereign  per- 
sonally, but  by  the  minister;  that  minister  is  the  choice  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  that  House  of  Commons  is  elected  by  the 
three  kingdoms ;  and,  in  two  out  of  those  three  kingdoms,  the 


^  The  words  are  those  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  selected  by  James  I.  to 
defend  his  supremacy  agahist  Bellannine.  *  Docendi  munus  vel  dabia 
legis  explicandi  non  assumit,  vel  conciones  habendi,  vel  rei  sacrse  prse- 
eundi,  vel  sacramenta  celebrandi;  non  rel  personas  sacrandi  vel  res; 
non  vel  clarium  jus,  vel  ceosurss.  Verbo  dicam,  nihil  illi  sibi,  nihil  nos 
Slli  fas  putamus  attingere,  qon  ad  sacerdotale  munus  spectant,  sea  potes- 
tatem  ordinis  consequuntur.  Procul  h»c  habet  Rex ;  procul  a  se  abdicat. 

*  Atqui  in  his  qusD  exterioris  politise  sunt,  ut  pnecipiat,  suo  sibi  jure 
vendicat;  suosque  adeo  illi  lubentes  merito  deferimus.  Rellgionis  enim 
curam  rem  regiam  esse,  non  modo  pontifidam,'  &c. — Andiewes,  Torture 
Torth  p.  880. 
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vast  majority  of  electors  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
this  kingdom  of  England.  In  short,  the  supremacy  of  the  crown 
has  insensibly  passed,  or  at  least  is  rapidly  passing,  into  a  virtual 
supremacy  of  Parliament.  This  unhappily  is  not  a  supremacy  of 
the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England ;  because  Parliament  is  com* 
posed  of  representatives  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ; 
and  in  the  two  last  the  majority  are  Roman  Catholics  and 
Presbyterians.  This  difficulty  existed  not  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation ;  but  is  steadily  increasing  on  us  at  present.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  whole  nation  was  of  one  faith, 
and  united  as  one  Church.  The  Reformation  did  not  introduce 
a  new  faith,  but  restored  purity  to  the  old,  and  removed  the 
abuses  which  time  had  permitted.  It  was  the  work  of  prince, 
prelates,  and  people;  and  the  Church,  which  had  from  the 
beginning  been  protected  by  the  state,  was  protected  by  it 
stiUl 

It  has  been  reasonably  thought,  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  which  was  suffered  before  the  Reformation,  was  (to  use  a 
term  growing  into  use)  the  extreme  expression  for  the  superiority 
of  the  clergy  and  their  dominance  over  the  laity ;  whereas  the 
supremacy  of  the  crown  was  the  counter  expression  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  power  of  the  laity. 

The  same  principle  only  would  be  expressed  by  the  supre- 
macy of  Parliament,  and  so  of  the  minister;  if  Parliament 
represented  only  the  laity  of  the  English  Church.  But,  as 
at  present  constituted,  it  in  part  represents,  not  only  the  laity, 
but  the  clergy  also  of  other  communions,  which  we  must,  alas ! 
almost  call  hostile  to  us. 


1  The  remarks  in  the  text  are  abundant  answer  to  the  caTlI,  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  Church.  At  the  time  of  the 
Befonnation,  and  at  the  yarious  reyiews  of  our  Services,  the  Church  was, 
to  a  rery  great  extent,  truly  represented  as  to  its  clergy  in  Conrocation, 
as  to  its  laity  in  Parliament.  The  acts  of  Convocation  and  Parliament, 
ratified  by  Uie  Crown,  were  therefore  the  true  acts  of  the  Church  of 
England,  king,  priests  and  people. 
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It  is  utterly  vain  to  Bpeculate  on  the  future.  We  cannot 
question  that  the  relation  between  Church  and  state  is  now 
widely  different  from  that  which  once  existed,  and  that  it  is 
fraught  with  new  dangers.  Yet  perhaps  it  may  also  bring  new 
advantages.  And  the  Rock  of  the  Church  still  stands  unshaken ; 
and  shall  for  oyer  stand.  There  is  our  hope ;  not  on  the  favour 
of  princes,  nor  of  multitudes  of  the  people.  Nor  need  our  fear 
be  of  their  frown.  Our  real  danger  is,  lest  the  lukewarmness 
of  the  Church  lead  to  Erastian  indifference,  or  her  zeal  degene- 
rate into  impatience,  faction,  or  int'Cmperance. 
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Section  II. 
THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

T^HIS  is  a  most  extensive  subject,  and  of  primary  importance 
*  in  the  controyersy  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and 
England.  For  if  once  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Roman 
Patriarch  is  conceded;  aU  other  Roman  doctrines  seem  to 
follow  as  of  course.  And  so  it  will  probably  be  found,  that  all 
conyerts  to  the  Roman  Church  have  been  led  to  it  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  being  in  communion  with  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  not  from  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  particular  dogmas. 
The  grounds,  on  which  the  claim  rests,  are  as  follows: 
I.  That  St.  Peter  had  a  supremacy  given  him  over  the  universal 
Church.  II.  That  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  III.  That 
this  supremacy  is  inherited  by  his  successors ;  those  successors 
being  the  Bishops  of  Rome. 

I.  It  is  said,  that  St.  Peter  had  a  supremacy  given  him 
over  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  over  the  universal  Church. 

1  We  may  readily  admit  that  St.  Peter  had  a  certain 
priority  among  his  brother  Apostles  assigned  to  him  by  our 
blessed  Lord. 

It  is  constantly  the  case  that,  in  a  company  of  equals,  one 
from  greater  age,  greater  energy  and  zeal,  greater  ability,  or 
greater  moral  goodness,  takes  a  lead,  and  acquires  a  superiority. 
This  may  have  been  the  case  with  St.  Peter.  Our  Lord  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  honoured  him  and  St.  John,  and  St. 
James,  with  His  peculiar  love  and  favour.  And,  both  during 
our  Lord's  ministry  and  after  His  resurrection,  St.  Peter  appears 
to  have  been  signally  forward  in  the  service  of  Christ.  The 
fathers  observe  much  this  quickness,  boldness,   activity  and 
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energy  of  St.  Peter;  which  naturally  brought  him  into  the 
foremost  position,  and  also  qualified  him  to  take  the  lead  anoioDg 
the  disciples  ^ 

Accordingly,  a  kind  of  priority  of  position  or  rank  was 
apparently  conceded  by  the  other  Apostles  to  St.  Peter.  This 
is  what  St.  Augustine  observes,  that  ^  St.  Peter  being  the  first 
in  the  order  of  the  Apostles,  the  most  fervent  in  the  love  of 
Christ,  often  alone  answers  for  the  rest^'  The  fathers  account 
for  this  on  the  grounds ;  1  that  he  was  the  first  called  of  the 
Apostles' ;  2  that  he  was  the  eldest;  for  which  cause  St.  Jerome 
supposed  that  he  was  preferred  to  St.  John,  lest  a  youth  should 
take  precedence  of  an  elderly  man^ ;  3  that  he  outstripped  his 
brethren  in  a  ready  confession  of  faith  in  Christ^  So,  St. 
Peter's  name  is  ever  first  in  the  catalogue ;  and  he  seems  to 
take  the  lead  in  speaking  and  writing. 

2  But  this  priority  of  order  involved  not  a  primacy  of 
power,  or  pre-eminence  of  jurisdiction. 

(1)  If  it  had  done  so,  we  should  have  found  some  com- 
mission of  this  kind  given  to  him  in  Scripture.  There  is  plain 
enough  commission  to  the  Apostleship ;  but  none  to  a  hyper- 
apostleship,  nor  any  mention  of  the  existence  of  such  an  office 
in  the  history  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  or  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
Apostles.  (2)  There  is  no  title  of  pre-eminence  given  to  St  Peter, 
such  as  Vicar  of  Christ,  Sovereign  PontiflF,  or  Arch-apostle,  (s) 
There  was  no  office  known  to  the  Apostles  or  the  primitive 


1  6(ppMfT€poi  tSp  SiXXdP  th  htlyptaiTW  Xpiarov, — Greg.  Naz.  Or€U.  34. 
Tom.  I.  p.  549.  Colon.  See  seyeral  passages  to  a  like  effect  in  Barrow, 
On  the  Pop^B  Siipremacy,  pp.  30»  31. 

s  '  Ipse  enim  Petrus  in  Apostolorum  ordine  primus,  in  Cbristi  amore 
promptissimus,  seepe  unus  respondet  pro  omnibus/ — ^August.  De  VerbtM 
Evangelih  Matt.  xir.  Serm.  76,  Tom.  y.  p.  415. 

«  *  Quem  primum  Dominus  elegit.' — Cypr.  Ep,  71. 

*  Hier.  in  Jovin,  i.  14 ;  Ibid. 

'  '  Supereminentem  beatae  fidei  susa  confessione  gloriam  promeruit.' — 
Hilar,  de  Trin.  Lib.  vi. 
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Church  higher  than  that  of  Apostleship.  This;  St.  Chrysostom 
tells  us,  is  *  the  greatest  authority,  the  very  summit  of  autho- 
rities ^'  (4)  Our  Lord  distinctly  declared  against  any  such 
superiority ;  and  said  that,  if  any  of  the  Apostles  coveted  it,  he 
should  be  counted  least  of  all  (Matt.  xx.  27,  xxiii.  8  ;  Mark  ix. 
34,  36,  X.  44 ;  Luke  ix.  46,  xxii.  14,  24,  26).  (5)  St.  Peter, 
in  his  Epistles,  claims  no  peculiar  authority  (see  1  Pet.  v.  1 ; 
2  Pet.  iii.  2) ;  and  in  the  history,  there  is  no  appearance  of  his 
taking  it.  The  appeal  in  Acts  xv.  is  not  to  St.  Peter,  but  to 
the  Apostles  and  elders :  and  the  decree  runs  in  their  names 
ver.  22.  If  any  one  presided  there,  it  was  not  he,  but  St. 
James.  Nay !  the  other  Apostles  took  upon  themselves  to 
send  Peter  and  John  into  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  14);  and  'he 
that  is  sent  is  not  greater  than  he  that  sends  him^  (John  xiii. 
16).  (6)  If  St.  Peter  had  been  the  visible  head  of  the  Church, 
those  who  were  of  Paul  or  of  ApoUos  might  indeed  have  been 
factious ;  but  St.  Paul  as  severely  reproves  for  a  schismatical 
spirit  those  who  say,  *  I  am  of  Cephas'  (1  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  21). 
(7)  The  complete  independence  of  the  Apostles  in  all  their 
proceedings,  in  their  missionary  journeys,  their  founding  of 
Churches,  &c.  all  shews  the  same  thing  (see  1  Cor.  iv.  14,  16, 
ix.  2;  Gal.  iv.  19,  &c.)  (8)  St.  Paulas  conduct  especially 
proves  that  he  owned  no  dependence  on  St.  Peter,  nor  sub- 
jection to  him.  He  declares  himself,  'in  nothing  behind  the 
very  chiefest  Apostles'  (2  Cor.  xii.  11).  On  his  conversion,  he 
took  no  counsel  with  men,  not  even  with  the  Apostles  (GaL  i. 
16,  17) ;  but  acted  on  his  independent  commission  derived  direct 
from  Christ  (Gal.  i.  1).  James,  Cephas  and  John,  gave  him 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  as  their  equal  and  co- Apostle 
(Gal.  ii.  9).  He  hesitated  not  to  '  withstand  St.  Peter  to  the 
face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed*^  (Gal.  ii.  11).  And  St. 
Chrysostom  observes,  that  in  all  this,  St.  Paul  '  shewed  himself 


1  dpxri  ftfyiartf  ....  Kopv<l)^  rw  apx&^'^^OhrjB*  Tom,  vm.  p.  114. 

Vol.  II.  Qq 
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equal  to  St.  Peter,  St  John  and  St.  James,  even  to  their  leader 
himself;  and  proved  that  each  had  obtained  the  same  digoitj 
and  importance  ^' 

Lastly,  all  these  arguments  from  Scriptnre,  against  a  su- 
preme authority  of  St.  Peter  over  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  are 
fully  borne  out  by  the  statements  of  the  fathers,  who,  though 
they  speak  much  of  the  high  honour  of  the  former,  yet  dedaro 
that  the  other  Apostles  were  all  equal  and  co-ordinate  with 
him  in  power  and  authority.  Thus  St  Cyprian :  '  The  other 
Apostles  were  what  Peter  was,  endowed  with  an  equal  share 
of  honour  and  power ;  but  the  beginning  proceeds  from  unity, 
that  the  Church  might  be  shewn  to  be  one  V  *  His  was,^  says 
St.  Ambrose,  '  a  precedence  of  confession,  not  of  honoor ;  of 
faith,  not  of  order'.'  St.  Jerome  says  that,  though  the  Chnrdi 
were  founded  on  St.  Peter,  yet  it  was  equally  on  the  other 
Apostles^  So  Isidore:  'The  other  Apostles  received  equal 
share  of  honour  and  power  with  St.  Peter,  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  world  preached  the  Gospel ;  to  whom,  on  their 
departure,  succeeded  the  bishops,  who  are  constituted  through 
the  world  in  the  sees  of  the  Apostles^.^ 

Let  us  now,  on  the  other  side,  consider  those  passages  of 


1  htiKinxTW  avTols  6fA6Tifwv  tvra  Xocir^y,  Ka\  ov  rots  2XXo<r  iavr^^  a>Xk 
rf  Kopiw^'y  (TvyKplvti^  dcacirvf  on  r^s  alr^s  iscaaros  cbrcXavacy  ofuK. — 
Ohrys.  in  OaL  ii.  8. 

*  *  Hoc  erant  utique  et  ceoteri  Apostoli  quod  f uit  Petras,  pari  con- 
Bortio  preediti  et  honoris  et  potestatis ;  sed  exordium  ab  mutate  profids- 
citur,  ut  Ecclesia  una  monstrotur.' — Cyp.  De  Unit.  EecUa.  p,  107. 

8  *  Primatum  confcssionis  utique,  non  honoris ;  primatum  fidei  non 
ordinis/ — Lib,  de  Incam.  T.  iv. 

«  *  At  dicis  super  Petrum  fundatur  Ecclesia,  licet  id  ipsom  alio  loco 
-super  omnes  apostolos  fiat,  ct  ex  aequo  super  eos  Ecclesiffi  fortitudo  soli- 
detur.' — Hier.  in  Jovin,  i.  14. 

«  *  CfiBteri  Apostoli  cum  Petro  par  consortium  honoris  et  potestatis 
acoeperunt,  qui  ctiam  in  toto  orbe  dispersi  erangelium  prfiedicaTenint, 
quibusque  decedentibus  successerunt  episcopi,  qui  sunt  constituti  per 
totum  mundum  in  sedibus  Apostolorum.' — Isidor.  Hispal.  De  Offic,  Lib. 
XI.  c.  5* 
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Soripture^  on  which  it  is  contended,  that  a  distinct  supremacy 
over  the  universal  Church  was  granted  to  St.  Peter. 

1  The  first  is  Matt.  xvi.  18  :  'I  say  also  unto  thee,  that 
thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  Rock  I  will  build  My  Church ; 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'  Here,  say 
the  Soman  divines,  St.  Peter  is  called  the  foundation  of  the 
Church ;  and  foundation  implies  government  and  superiority. 

It  is  observable,  that  our  Lord  called  St.  Peter  Uirpo^,  in 
the  masculine,  which  properly  signifies  a  stone,  or  froffment  of  a 
rod ;  and  that  He  said  He  would  build  His  Church,  67ri  ravrri 
T^  7rerp<j^j  using  the  feminine  noun,  which  more  expressly  de- 
notes an  entire  rock.  This  has  led  many  commentators,  ancient 
and  modem,  to  believe  that  the  Rock,  on  which  the  Church 
should  be  built,  was  not  St.  Peter ;  since,  in  that  case,  the  Lord 
would  have  used  the  masculine  word  wirptp^. 

Accordingly,  a  large  number  of  the  fathers  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Rock,  on  which  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  was  either 
Christ  Himself,  or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  the  faith  of 
Christ  thus  confessed  by  St.  Petor.  Thus  St.  Chrysostom  in- 
terprets '  On  this  rock,'  by  '  On  the  faith  of  this  confession'.^ 
So  St.  Augustine  says  that  our  Lord  meant,  *  On  this  Rock, 
which  thou  hast  confessed,  will  I  build  My  Church  ^'  And,  in 
his  BetradationSi  he  tells  us  that  he  had  formerly  interpreted 


^  It  is  thought  that  the  Syriac  yersiou  refutes  this  opinion ;  since  our 
Lord  BPoke  Syriac,  and  in  that  yersion  the  words  are  the  same,  both 
being  (S))^.  It  is,  howeyer,  justly  obsenred  by  Bp.  Beyeridge  on  this 
Article,  that  the  second  (2))^,  where  it  means  a  rocky  is  shewn  to  be 
femininei  by  the  use  of  Uie  feminine  pronoun  I'CI;  whereas  the  first 
must  be  masculine,  since  it  is  a  man's  name.  Hence  the  difference 
between  TLrrpot  and  n/rpa  is  not  quite  lost  in  the  Syriac ;  though  that 
language  does  not  admit  of  the  same  changes  of  termination  as  the 
Greek  has. 

>  hti  ravTji  rj  nvrpq ....  Tovrcort  iwl  rj  irMrrci  rrjg  ^/ioXoytap.— 
Hom.  Lyi.  in  MaU.  zyL 

s  *  Super  banc  Petram,  quam  confessus  es,  sedificabo  ecclesiam  meam.' 
—August.  inJohan,  tr.  124,  Tom.  m.  par.  iL  p.  822,  and2>e  Verho  Evan^ 
gdiif  Matt,  xiy;  Serm.  76,  Tom.  y.  p.  415. 
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the  passage  of  St.  Peter,  but  that  he  afterwards  thought  it 
more  correct  to  understand  it  of  Him  whom  St.  Peter  con* 
fessed.  Non  enim  dictum  est  iUi,  Tu  es  Petra^  $ed  Tu  es  P^trw* 
Petra  enim  est  Christus,  quern  confessus  Simon,  sieiU  tota  eedesid 
conJUetur,  dictus  est  Petrus.  Yet  he  leaves  to  the  reader  to 
choose,  which  is  the  more  probable  interpretation^.  In  like 
manner  St.  Ambrose  had  said,  that,  not  Peter,  but  the  faith  of 
Peter,  was  the  foundation  of  the  Church' ;  and  in  another  place 
the  same  father  writes,  that  ^  the  Rock  is  Christ,  who  granted 
to  His  disciple  that  he  should  be  called  Petrus,  as  having  from 
the  Rock  the  solidity  of  constancy  and  firmness  of  faithV 

To  the  same  effect  write  Hilary^,  Cyril  of  Alexandria^ 
Basil  of  Seleucia^  Theodoret^  Isidore  of  PeIusium^  Theophy- 
lact^  and  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  doubt,  a  great  many  of  the  ancientd 
understood  Peter  himself  to  be  the  rock.  Tertullian  is  the 
first  who  so  applies  the  passage :  but  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
that  he  understood  no  supremacy  to  be  implied  in  it,  and  ce^ 
tainly  did  not  consider  it  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome^®.  Origen  too  applies  it  to  St.  Peter,  but  evidently  un* 
derstood  all  the  other  Apostles  to  have  a  similar  promise". 


1  Betracua,  i.  21,  Tom.  i.  p.  32. 
s  '  Fides  ergo  est  Ecclesiie  fundamentum.    Non  enim  de  camo  Petri, 
Bed  de  fide  dictum  est,  quia  porta  mortis  ei  non  prosTalebunt,  sed  con- 
fessio  vincit  infemum.' — ^Ambros.  De  Incamai.  Domin,  SacrammL  c.  5. 

3  '  Petra  est  Christus ;  qui  etiam  discipulo  suo  hujtis  vocabuli  gratiim 
non  negarit,  ut  et  ipse  sit  Petrus,  quod  de  Petra  babeat  soliditatem  cod* 
stantiss,  fidei  firmitatem.' — Ambros.  Lib.  vi.  in  Evangel.  Luccb. 

4  *  Super  banc  confeesionis  Petram  Ecclesise  sedlficatio  est' — ^HiL  Jk 
Trin,  Lib.  vi. 

«  In  cap.  xlir.  JesaicB,  p.  C98 ;  Id.  Dial.  iv.  De  88.  TriniL  p.  507. 

«  Oral.  XXV.  p.  142.  f  Epist.  77. 

«  Epist.  235,  Lib.  I.  »  In  MaU.  xvl.  18. 

w  De  PudicU.  c,  21 ;  De  Prcescript.  Bceret.  c.  22. 

1^  c(  dc  cirl  t6p  €pa  tK€iPov  Hrrpov  pofu(€tf  ohcobofuXaBai  ttjv  ^icjcXijcr&aF 
lioyop,  t\  ap  (jn^a-ats  v€p\  *lcmppcfv  rov  rfjg  fipoPTTJf  vlov  ical  iKaarav  rnp  ^lwo' 
oT^k^p. — Origen.  in  Matt,  Tom.  xn.  11. 
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Nay !  he  declares  that  every  disciple  of  Christ  is  a  rock,  as 
having  drunk  from  the  Spiritual  Rock ;  and  on  every  such  rock 
as  this  the  word  of  the  Church  is  founded  ^  Next  comes  St. 
Cjrprian,  who  also  calls  St.  Peter  the  rock;  and  he  says: 
^  Though  He  conmiitted  an  equal  power  to  all  the  Apostles, 
saying.  As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me^  so  send  I  you.  Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
him ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain^  they  shall  be  rained;  yet 
that  He  might  manifest  unity,  He  disposed  by  His  authority 
the  origin  of  that  unity,  so  that  it  might  take  its  rise  from  one. 
The  rest  of  the  Apostles  indeed  were  what  Peter  was ;  endowed 
with  an  equal  share  of  honour  and  power ;  but  the  beginning 
proceeds  firom  unity,  that  the  Church  may  be  shewn  to  be 
but  one*.' 

So  Gregory  Nazianzen^  Epiphanius^  Basil  the  Great^, 
Jerome  ^  and  others  understand,  that  St.  Peter  was  the  rock. 

But,  supposing  this  latter  to  be  the  true  interpretation, 
does  it  follow  thence  that  St  Peter  had  a  supreme  government 
over  the  other  Apostles!  Foundation  does  not,  of  necessity, 
imply  government.  Our  Lord  may  have  promised  to  St.  Peter 
that  he  should  be  the  first  to  found  His  Church ;  which  was 
fulfilled  on  the  great  day  of  Pentecost,  when  St.  Peter^s  noted 


1  ntrpa  yhp  nag  6  Xpiarov  fuzBifTrfSf  atj}*  oS  ivlpov  o\  cV  frycvfAoruc^r 
oKoXov^ovcn/ff  trrrfKif ,  k,  t,  X. — Ibid, 

>  *  Super  unuin  aedificat  ecclesiam  suam.  Et  quamyis  Apostolis  omni- 
bus parem  poteBtatem  tribuat  et  dicat;  SkiU  misit  Me  PcUer,  et  Ego 
miUo  vo8^  aceipUe  l^piritum  Sanctum ;  ii  cut  remiserkis  peccatch  remUtentur 
iUiSt  si  cut  tenueritiSf  tenebuntur:  tamen  ut  unitatem  manifeetarot,  unitatis 
ejus  origiQem  ab  uno  incipientem  sua  aactoritate  disposuit.  Hoc  erant 
utique  et  C8Dteri  ApostoU  quod  fiiit  Petrus,  pari  conBortio  pncditi  et 
honoris  et  potestatis;  sed  exordium  ab  unitate  proficiscitur,  ut  una 
occlesia  monstretur.' — Cypr.  De  Unitate,  p.  106.  Fell. 

8  Orat,  XXVI.  Tom.  i.  p.  413. 

*  Hceres.  ux.  Tom.  i.  p.  600. 

s  In  Cap,  ii.  Jesaice,  Tom.  n.  p.  869. 

^  UieroBym,  ad  Mareellam  adv,  Montanum,  Epist.  54. 
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Bormon  brought  the  first-fruits  of  the  Church  of  Christ^  But 
the  fathers  say,  that  the  other  Apostles  were  rocks  as  well  as 
St.  Peter,  and  that  the  Church  was  built  on  them  also^  The 
fathers,  in  no  instance,  suppose  the  other  Apostles  to  have  any 
dependence  on,  or  subjection  to  St  Peter;  and  Dr.  Barrow 
justly  observes,  that  the  Apostleship  itself  could  not  be  built  on 
St.  Peter,  for  that  had  been  founded  by  Christ  Himself  befrae 
this  promise  was  given ;  and  hence  the  Apostles  were  all  clearly 
independent  of  St  Peter,  and  therefore  their  successors,  the 
bishops,  must  be  independent  of  his  successors^  A  passage  so 
doubtful  in  its  interpretation  can  never  be  su£Bcient  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  adduced ;  especially  seeing  that  none  of  the 
most  ancient  fathers,  however  they  may  interpret  it,  have  dis- 
covered in  it  that  supremacy  of  St  Peter  which  has  since  been 
asserted.  If  St.  Peter  be  called  a  rock  and  a  foundation ;  still 
all  the  Apostles  were  foundations  as  well  as  he.  *  In  the  twelve 
foundations  of  the  city  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of 
the  Lamb^  (Rev.  xxi.  ll).  It  is  ^  built  on  the  foundati(Hi  of 
Apostles  and  prophets'  (Ephes.  ii.  20).  In  the  highest  senses 
which  indeed  points  out  supremacy,  '  other  foundation  oan  no 
man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ'  (1  Cor.  iii.  11). 
And,  as  St.  Ambrose  says  that  the  Apostle  was  a  rock,  as 
deriving  firmness  from  the  Rock ;  so  the  Apostles  were  foun- 
dations, as  themselves  built  on  the  One  Foundation ;  and  their 
qualification,  as  rocks  or  as  foundations,  they  received,  not  from 
Peter,  but  from  Christ. 

2     The  next  argument  for  St.  Peter^s  supremacy  is  the 


I  'Petrus  dicitor,  eo  quod  primuB  in  nationibus  ftdei  fandamCTts 
posuerit/ — Pseudo  Ambros.  de  Sanctii,  Serm.  2. 

s  See  Origen,  as  above.  So  Jerome :  '  Dicis  super  Petrmn  f imdatar 
Ecclesia,  licet  id  ipsum  in  alio  loco  super  omnes  Apostolos.' — Hieron.  m 
Jovin.  I.  14.  So  Basil.  M. :  cxxXi^o-ta  t^KoiSfirfnu  M.  rf  BtfUXi^  rmw  dan* 
aroKav  ical  npo<f>rjr£p'  h  r£v  6p€tav  ^v  Koi  Uirpos,  ^<f>*  Jr  icol  JXirpat  imfyyth 
Xaro  6  Kvpiot  o^odofiifcrfiP  avrov  r^y  iiuckrja-lca^. — ^BasiL  in  lioL  n.  p.  859. 
<  Barrow,  Supremacyf  p.  62. 
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verse  immediately  foUowing  the  last ;  viz.  *  And  I  will  give  mito 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven'  (Matt,  xvi  19). 
Here  it  is  said,  that  the  power  of  the  keys  was  given  to  St. 
Peter  alone,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Church  therefore  derives 
that  power  through  him. 

We  may  admit,  that  the  promise  being  first  given  to  St. 
Peter  was  a  mark  of  special  honour  to  him.  But  the  same 
power  was  conferred  upon  the  Church  as  a  body ;  to  which  our 
Lord  said,  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven '  (Matt,  xviii.  18).  And  again, 
after  the  resurrection,  the  same  power  was  given  to  all  the 
Apostles,  when  the  risen  Saviour  ^  breathed  on  them,  and  saith 
unto  them,  Beceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whose  soever  sins  ye 
remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retained  *  (John  xx.  22).  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  neither  the  Church  nor  the  Apostles  received  this 
power  through  St.  Peter,  but  directly  from  Christ  Himself :  and 
though  the  promise  was  first  to  St.  Peter,  yet  the  gift  appears 
to  have  been  simultaneous  to  all.  So  then,  though  St.  Peter  is 
honoured  by  a  priority,  the  whole  College  of  the  Apostles  is 
endowed  with  an  equality  of  power. 

The  fathers  unanimously  consent  to  this  view  of  the  case. 
'Are  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  given  to  St.  Peter 
alone,  and  shall  not  all  the  saints  receive  them !  And  if  this  be 
common,  how  are  not  all  the  things  common  which  were  spoken 
to  St.  Peter  r  So  writes  Origen\  And  St.  Cyprian,  *  Christ, 
after  His  resurrection,  gave  an  equal  power  to  all  His  Apostles, 
and  said,  A$  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  so  send  I  you.   Beceive  ye 


^  \pa  otp  rf  TLtrptf  ft6p^  didomu  qw6  tov  Kvpiov  al  /cXcidcff  tAp  ovpmwp 
paciKtiatf  Ka\  olfdiig  mpog  t&p  fuucaplc^p  avras  Xij^rcrai;  ci  dc  koip6v  iari 
Koi  vphs  Mpcvg  r6  dwrm  trot  rhs  Kktliat  rrjg  paai^ias  rSiP  olpapwp,  if£s  ov^l 
jcal  vatrra  ra  rr  vpoiifnjiupa  jcol  rii  ini<p€p6ft€Pa  tig  vp6s  Utrpop  Xikrffiiva.-^^ 
Origcn.  in  Matt.  Tom.  zii.  11. 
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the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  soeter  rins  ye  remity  they  are  remitted ;  and 
whose  Boeeer  rins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained  K*  *  On  all/  says 
St.  Jerome,  *  the  etrength  of  the  Church  is  equally  founded. 
You  will  say,  the  Church  is  founded  on  Peter ;  but  in  another 
pbice  this  is  said  to  be  on  all  the  Apostles ;  and  all  recdve  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven*.'  St.  Ambrose,  *  What  is  said 
to  Peter,  is  said  to  all^'  St.  Augustine,  *  Did  Peter  receive 
the  keys,  and  not  Paul !  Peter,  and  not  John  and  James  and 
the  rest  of  the  Apostles* !'  Theophyhict,  *  Though  it  be  spokoi 
to  Peter  alone,  I  wiU  give  thee,  yet  it  is  given  to  all  the 
Apostles.  When !  Why,  when  He  said,  Whose  soener  siiu  ys 
remit y  they  are  remitted  ^.^  And  so  St.  Leo,  himself  a  famous 
Bishop  of  Rome,  says,  that  *  This  power  of  the  keys  is  transited 
to  all  Apostles  and  bishops.  It  was  commended  singly  to  St 
Peter,  because  the  example  of  St.  Peter  was  propounded  to  all 
pastors  of  the  Church*.' 


1  *  ChristaB  Apostolis  omnibus  poist  resurrectionem  suam  parem  potes- 
tatem  tribuit  et  dicit :  Sicat  mbit  me  Pater,  et  Ego  mitto  yob,  accipite 
Spiritum  S.  Si  cui  remiseritis  peccata,  remittentur  ei,  si  coi  rotinueritis, 
toncbuntur.' — Cyprian.  De  Unitate,  p.  107.  Fell. 

>  *  Super  oinnes  ex  ceqao  EcclesisB  fortitude  solidatur.  Dices,  supef 
Petrum  fundatur  Ecclesia;  licet  id  ipsum  in  alio  loco  super  omnes  Apo- 
stoloB  fiat,  et  cutfcti  clares  ccelorum  accipiunt/ — Hioron.  c.  Jbvtnian. 
Lib.  I.  c.  26. 

*  *  Quod  Petro  dicitur,  cseteris  Apostolis  dicitur.' — ^Ambros.  m  P«. 
xxz?iii. 

^  'Numquid  istas  clayes  accepit  Petrus,  et  Paulus  non  aocepit? 
PetruB  accepit,  et  Joannes,  et  Jacobus  non  accepit,  ct  cteteri  apostoli/^ 
August.  Serm.  cxlix.  Tom.  v.  p.  704. 

So,  again, '  Ecclesia  qu£D  fundatur  in  Christo,  claves  ab  eo  regni 
coelorum  accepit,  i.  o.  potestatem  ligandi,  solrendique  peccata.' — ^Aag. 
Tract,  124,  in  Joh.  Tom.  m.  par.  ii.  p.  822. 

^  tl  yap  Koi  vpof  TLirpop  fi6vop  ctpi/rai  r6  btocio  aoi,  aKKa  Koi  mat  oiro- 
OTokots  btb&rai*  iror*;  ore  (Iir€»  Sk  ti¥»p  d<l}rJT€  ras  ayuofrrias  axpitrrM,-^ 
Theopbyl.  in  he, 

0  *  Hsec  clarium  potestas  ad  cranes  etiam  apostolos  ct  Ecclesiso  prs- 
Bules  est  translata.  Qttod  autem  sigillatim  Pctro  sit  commendata,  ideo 
factum  est,  quod  Petri  exemplum  universis  Ecclesi®  pastoribus  fait 
propositum.' — ^Leo  I.  Serm,  de  Nativ. 
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Some  indeed  considered  that  the  whole  Church  received 
the  keys  with  St.  Peter.  St.  Peter  they  esteemed  as  a  kind 
of  figure  of  the  Church,  and  an  emblem  of  its  unity ;  and  so 
that  all  received  the  power,  even  when  it  was  ostensibly  given 
to  but  one'. 

And  if,  notwithstanding  this  testimony  of  the  fathers,  we 
still  esteem  some  special  authority  to  be  implied  in  the  promise ; 
•we  can  only  understand  it  of  his  being  appointed  to  be  the  first, 
who,  by  preaching  of  the  word  and  admitting  converts  to  bap- 
tism, should  unlock  the  gates  of  the  kingdom,  and  open  them  to 
believers.  'So,'  says  Tertullian,  Hhe  event  teaches.  The 
Church  was  built  on  him,  t.  e.  by  him.  He  first  put  in  the  key, 
when  he  said,  T0  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  toards  ;  Jesus  0/ Naza- 
reth^ <$*c.  Acts  ii.  22.  He  first  opened  the  entrance  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  baptism,  whereby  the  sins  were  loosed  by 
which  they  had  been  bound ;  and  he  too  bound  Ananias  with 
the  bond  of  d^ath','  &c. 

3  The  last  argument  of  any  weight,  for  St.  Peter's  supre- 
macy, is  the  coDunand,  *  Feed  my  sheep'  (John  xxi.  16). 

This,  however,  is  an  injunction  and  command,  not  the  be- 
stowal of  a  privilege.  Dr.  Barrow  has  observed,  that,  as  well 
might  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  whom  St.  Paul  exhorts  to  '  feed 
the  Church  of  Ood'  (Acts  xx.  28),  have  esteemed,  that  St. 


1  'In  typo  unitatis  Petro  Dominus  dedit  potostatem/ — August,  de 
BapL  ra.  17.  Tom.  ix.  p.  117. 

*  Quando  ei  dictum  est,  Tibi  daho  elaves  ....  uniyersam  significavlt 
ecclesiam.' — Tract.  124  in  Johan,  Tom.  in.  part.  ii.  p.  822. 

'EcdesiflD  claves  regni  ccelorum  datn  sunt,  cum  Petro  datSD  Bunt.' — 
De  Agons  Christh  30,  Tom.  vi.  p.  260. 

>  '  Sic  enim  et  exitus  docet.  In  ipso  Eccleeia  eztruota  est,  id  est, 
per  ipsum:  ipse  clavem  imbuit;  vidcs  quam — Vtri  IsraeUUSf  auribus 
mandate  qurn  dko  ;  Jesum  Nazarenum,  tnrum  a  Deo  dettkuUum  et  reliqua. 
Ipse  denique  primus  in  Christi  baptismo  reserarit  aditum  ccelestis  regni, 
quo  Bolruntur  alligata  retro  delicta,  et  alligantur  qua>  non  fuerint  soluta 
secundum  veram  salutem,  et  Ananiam  vinxit  vinculo  mortis^'-^TertulL 
De  PudicUiat  c.  21. 
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Paul  thereby  consUtuied  each  of  them  an  universal  governor  of 
the  Giurch,  as  St.  Peter,  that  he  was  made  by  this  command  an 
universal  bishop.  And  so  the  fathers  understood,  that  what  wai 
here  enjoined  on  St.  Peter  was  equally  enjoined  on  all  pastors. 
<  When  it  is  said  to  Peter,  it  is  said  to  all,'  says  St.  Augustine'. 
'These  sheep  and  this  flock/  says  St.  Ambrose,  'not  only  St 
Peter  did  then  receive,  but  all  we  pastors  received  with  himV 
And  so  St.  Cyprian,  ^  All  of  them  were  shepherds ;  but  the 
flock  was  shewn  to  be  one,  which  was  fed  by  all  the  Apostles, 
with  unanimous  consent^*  The  command,  too,  is  to  feed  the 
flock,  not  to  feed  the  shepherds.  Hence,  whatever  authority 
may  be  supposed  to  be  given  over  the  people  by  these  words, 
plainly  none  is  given  over  the  other  Apostles.  Every  pastor 
is,  in  some  sense,  a  pastor  of  the  whole  flock  of  Christ;  the 
Church  of  €k>d  is  committed  unto  him.  But  every  pastor  has 
not  therefore  authority  over  his  brethren,  neither  can  it  be 
shewn  that,  in  thus  committing  a  duty  to  St.  Peter,  as  regards 
the  laity,  our  blessed  Lord  assigned  him  a  supremacy  over 
the  cleigy. 

The  most  then  that  can  be  fairly  made  of  the  case  is,  that 
St.  Peter  had  a  priority  of  honour  among  the  Apostles ;  that 
he  was  primus  inter  pares.  More  than  this  our  Lord  did  not 
bestow  on  him;  more  the  Apostles  did  not  concede  to  him; 
more  the  earliest  fathers  never  assigned  to  him ;  and  especially, 
more  he  never  claimed  or  exercised  himself.  Eusebius  quotes, 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  passage  markedly  illustrative  of 
all  these  statements.  ^  Peter  and  James  and  John,*  says  he, 
*  after  the  ascension  of  the  Saviour,  contended  not  for  gloiy/ 


1  *  Cam  ei  dicitur,  ad  omnes  dioitur,  AmoB  me  t  Pasee  aves  nteas/ — 
AugUBt  De  Agone  Christi,  30»  Tom.  vl  p.  260. 

'  '  Quas  0768  et  quern  gregem  non  solum  tum  B.  suscepit  Petms,  sed 
et  cum  eo  nos  suscepimus  omnes/ — Ambros.  De  Dignitai,  Sacerd,  2. 

<  'Pastores  sunt  omnes,  sed  grex  unus  ostenditur,  qui  ab  apoetolis 
omnibus  unanimi  consensione  pascitur/— Cypr.  De  Unitate  Eecles. 
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80  haying  been  most  highly  honoured  by  the  Lord,  bnt  chose 
James  the  Just  to  be  Bishop  of  Jerusalem^/  The  writer  of 
this  passage  oould  not  have  believed  that  St.  Peter  had,  or 
claimed  a  supremacy  over  his  brethren :  nor,  we  may  observe 
by  the  way,  could  he  have  thought  any  bishopric  in  the  Church 
more  honourable  than  that  of  Jerusalem. 

II.  The  next  position  of  the  Roman  Church  is,  that  St» 
Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  a  tradition  did  exist  in  early 
times,  that  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  But,  if  that  tra- 
dition be  submitted,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  to  the  test 
of  historical  investigation,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  on  veiy 
slender  foundation.  In  the  first  place,  Scripture  is  silent  about 
his  having  been  at  Rome — a  remarkable  silence,  if  his  having 
been  Bishop  there  was  a  fact  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
Church,  as  the  Roman  divines  have  made  it  to  be.  Then  the 
first  tradition  of  his  having  been  at  Rome  at  all,  does  not  ap* 
pear  for  more  than  a  century  after  his  death.  It  is  nearly  two 
centuries  after  that  event,  that  we  meet  with  anything  like  the 
opinion,  that  the  Roman  bishops  were  his  successors.  It  is 
three  centuries  before  we  find  him  spoken  of  as  Bishop  of  Rome. 
But  when  we  reach  three  centuries  and  a  half,  we  are  told  that 
he  not  only  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  that  he  resided  five  and 
twenty  years  at  Rome ;  a  statement  utterly  irreconcileable  with 
the  history  of  the  new  Testament. 

To  begin  with  the  new  Testament,  the  only  evidence  that 
can  be  thence  adduced  for  St.  Peter*s  having  been  at  Bome,  is 
that  he  seems  to  have  written  his  first  epistle  from  Babylon, 
(1  Pet.  V.  13).  Eusebius^  says  this  meant  Rome.  He  ap- 
pears to  say  it  on  the  authority  of  Papias ;  though  some  learned 


1  Enseb.  B,  E.  n.  1.  quoting  Clement  from  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Bypotyposei, 

«  B.  E.  Lib.  n.  c.  16. 
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men  deny  that  he  ascribes  the  tradition  to  Papias.  Jerome 
follows  Eusebius  in  this  statements  The  Roman  divines  gene* 
rally  adopt  it.  Yet  a  learned  writer  of  their  communion  truly 
observes,  that  the  use  of  such  a  metonymy  may  be  very  proper 
in  a  symbolical  book,  like  the  Apocalypse,  *  but  would  only  be 
credible  in  the  subscription  of  an  epistle,  if  arccma  namina  E<h 
desiarum  had  existed  among  Christians  ^'  If  the  tradition  be 
due  to  Papias,  he  is  doubtless  a  very  early  authority  (a.d.  em. 
110) :  but  Eusebius  himself  has  given  us  to  understand,  that  he 
was  a  person  whose  judgment  was  not  to  be  depended  on,  and 
particularly  that  he  was  an  enthusiast  about  the  Apocafypse. 
Hence  his  interpreting  St.  Peter  by  the  language  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  not  of  much  weight. 

Farther  than  this,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  St  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  St.  Paid's  four  Epistles  written  from 
Rome,  St.  Poter^s  two  Epistles,  are  all  profoundly  silent  about 
St.  Peter  ever  having  been  at  Rome.  Indeed,  it  semns  almost 
certain  that,  when  St.  Paul  went  to  Rome,  St.  Peter  had  not 
been  there.  Not  only  is  there  no  mention  of  such  a  thing,  bat 
St.  Paul,  when  writing  to  the  Romans,  vmtes  much  as  if  no 
Apostle  had  ever  been  amongst  them.  (C!omp.  Rom.  i.  10 — 15; 
XV.  15 — 24).  And,  when  he  was  at  Rome,  it  seems  clearly 
from  the  narrative,  that  the  Jews  of  Rome  had  had  no  com- 
munication with  any  chief  teacher  among  the  Christians,  at 
least  with  any  who  had  been  converted  from  Judaism :  thej 
were  therefore  desirous  to  hear  of  him  what  he  thought,  know- 
ing only  that  the  sect  of  Christians  was  everywhere  spoken 
against  (Acts  zxviii.  22)»  Now  how  is  this  compatible  with 
the  alleged  fact,  that  St.  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision, 
to  whom  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  had  been  peculiariy  en- 
trusted, had  been  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  bad 


1  De  Vhis  lU.  c.  8. 
>  Hug,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament^  part  IL  sect.  165. 
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been  resident  there  for  some  time !  Again,  if  St.  Peter  had 
been  at  Rome  when  St.  Panl  wrote  to  the  Romans,  he  wonld 
surely  have  saluted  him.  If  he  had  been  there  when  St.  Paul 
was  there,  it  would  surely  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Acts. 
If  he  had  previously  been  there,  and  had  been  established  as 
bishop  of  the  city ;  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  St.  Paul  should 
have  assumed  the  authority  over  St.  Peter's  flock,  which  he  does 
assume  over  the  Romans,  and  that  the  Jews  of  Rome  should 
have  been  utterly  uninstructed  in  the  Gospel. 

Of  the  fathers  the  first,  who  speaks  to  the  purpose,  is  Ire* 
nseus.  He  says  that  the  blessed  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul, 
founded  and  established  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  delivered 
the  bishopric  to  Linus,  to  whom  succeeded  Anadetus,  and  to 
him  Clements  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  that  St.  Peter 
preached  at  Rome,  and  that  St.  Mark  wrote  his  Oospel  at  the 
request  of  St.  Peter^s  hearers'.  Tertullian  says,  Clement  was 
ordained  by  St.  Peter  to  be  Bishop  of  Rome^.  Origen  tells 
us  that  St.  Peter,  having  preached  to  the  Jews  in  Pontus, 
Oalatla,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia,  at  lad  {ew\  riXci) 
t^me  to  Rome,  and  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards  ^ 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions  say  that  Linus  was  made  first 
Bishop  of  Rome  by  St.  Paul,  and  that  after  his  death  Clement 
was  ordained  to  the  same  office  by  St.  Peter^  Lactantius  tells 
us  that  the  time  of  St.  Peter^s  going  to  Rome  was  the  reign  of 
Nero^.  Eusebius  speaks  of  Linus  as  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome, 
after  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter^ ;  and  elsewhere,  that  Linus  was 
first  Bishop  of  Rome  after  St.  Peter,  and  that  Clement  was  the 


*  Iren.  m.  3. 

s  Hypotyp,  Lib.  vi.  apnd  Eoseb.  H,  E,  n.  14. 

«  De  ProMcript.  c.  32.  *  Ap.  Euseb.  H.E.m,\. 

ft  ConstihU,  Apostol  viL  46.  Here  Clement  is  made  the  second 
bishop  of  Rome ;  Anaoletos,  whom  Irenseus  mentions  as  second,  being 
omitted. 

9  De  Mortibus  Peneeutorum,  c.  2.  ^  m.  2. 
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thirds     Also  he  aflsigiiB  the  date  of  St.  Peter's  first  going  to 
Rome  to  the  reign  of  Claudius^ 

Now  here  we  have  a  collection  of  the  earliest  and  best 
authorities  concerning  St.  Peter^s  connexion  with  Rome,  and 
concerning  the  bishops  that  first  presided  thera  Origen  sajB 
be  went  there  at  la$t ;  Lactantius  says  in  the  reign  of  Nera 
Eusebius,  later  than  either  of  them,  and  much  later  than 
Origen,  assigns  as  a  date  the  reign  of  Claudius.  None  of  them 
say  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  all  agree 
in  sajdng  that  the  first  bishop  of  that  see  was  Linus.  All  place 
Linus  there  during  the  AposUes^  lifetime.  Some  say  that  St 
Paul,  others  that  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  ordained  him,  whilst 
some  say  that  Clement,  the  third  bishop,  was  ordained  by  St 
Peter.  The  inference  is  plainly  this.  At  whatever  time  St 
Peter  came  to  Rome  (which  most  probably  was  in  Nero's  reign, 
and  very  shortly  before  that  tyrant  put  him  to  death),  there 
was  some  one  else  Bishop  of  Rome  then,  and  therefore  St 
Peter  was  not  Bishop  of  Rome.  Linus  was  bishop  first,  then 
Anacletus,  then  Clement.  Very  probably  all  three,  one  aftor 
the  other,  were  bishops  before  St.  Peter^s  death.  But,  whether 
one  or  three,  seme  one  else,  not  St.  Peter,  was  Bishop  of  Rome, 
in  St  Peter*s  lifetime.  Two  bishops  were  never  permitted  to 
preside  over  one  see ;  and  therefore  it  is  quite  dear  that  8t 
Peter  was  not  Bishop  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

It  is  very  true,  that  St.  Cyprian  and  Firmilian,  in  the  middk 
of  the  third  century,  speak  of  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome,  as 
oliuming  to  be  successor  to  St.  Peter ;  and,  though  not  sub- 
mitting to  his  authority,  they  still  appear  to  acknowledge  his 
claim.  Yet  they  never  said  that  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of 
Rome ;  but  they  acknowledged  Stephen^s  succession  from  him, 
because  they  considered  that  St.  Peter  founded  the  Church  of 
Rome,  ordained  the  first  bishop  there,  and  that  therefore  tbt 


1  m.  4.  «  n.  14. 
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apostolical  succession  came,  through  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  from 
that  Apostle. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Roman  Church  were  very  re- 
markable. It  was  the  only  Church  in  the  West,  that  could 
certainly  trace  its  origin  to  Apostles.  The  Apostles  who  were 
at  Rome  were  the  greatest  of  all;  tof  there  St.  Paul  un- 
doubtedly taught,  there  probably  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter 
ordered  the  Church,  ordained  its  first  bishops,  and  finally 
watered  it  with  their  blood.  There,  if  the  tradition  speak  truly, 
St.  John  too  was  thrown  into  boiling  oil,  and  escaped  unhurt. 
The  three  greatest  Apostles  then  had  probably  taught  and  suf- 
fered at  Roma  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had  ordered  the  Church, 
and  ordained  very  probably  the  first  three  bishops.  No  Church 
but  Jerusalem  could  claim  such  privileges  as  this.  No  wonder 
then,  that  throughout  the  West  the  Church  of  Rome  and  her 
bishop  should  be  had  in  high  honour.  No  wonder,  that  St. 
Cyprian,  himself  a  Western  bishop,  should  have  looked  up  to 
the  see  of  Rome  as  the  centre  of  Christian  unity,  and  the 
depository  of  sound  doctrine.  But  all  this  does  not  make  St. 
Peter  the  first  diocesan  bishop  there,  nor  does  it  prove  that 
Cyprian  thought  him  so. 

.The  explanation  of  Ruffinus  is  evidently  the  true,  namely, 
that  Linus,  Cletus,  and  Clement  were  the  Bishops  of  Rome ; 
but  that  St.  Peter,  whilst  he  was  there,  exercised  apostolical 
authority,  which  was  above  every  episcopate,  and  therefore  not 
interfering  with  it^ 

And  so  it  is  observed,  that  many  churches  took  then*  names 
from  the  Apostles,  and  were  called  Apostolical  sees ;  not  be- 
cause Apostles  were  bishops  in  them^  but  because  Apostles 
taught  and  appointed  bishops  there.  Thus  Ephesus  was  so 
called,  because  St.  Paul  founded  it,  and  St.  John  resided  and 


^  ^  Linus  et  Cletus  fuerunt  quidem  ante  Clementem  episcopi  in  urbe 
Boma,  Bed  sapentite  Petro ;  videlicet  ut  illi  Episcopatus  euram  gererent, 
ipse  vero  Apostolatus  impleret  officium.'— Buffin.  in  Prcef.  ad  Clem.  Recog. 
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ordwied  there.  Smyrna,  because  Polycarp  was  plaoed  there  by 
St.  John  or  other  Apostles.  Alexandria,  because  St.  Mark 
was  placed  there  by  St.  Peter.  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Philippi, 
because  founded  by  St.  Paul.  Antioch,  because  St.  Peter  is 
said  to  have  resided  there,  and  to  have  constituted  its  first 
bishops. 

It  is  true  that,  when  we  get  to  the  later  fathers,  we  find 
that  the  story  of  St.  Peter^s  Roman  episcopate  (a  fiction  eagerly 
cherished  by  the  prelates  of  that  see,)  was  gwiing  ground  and 
attracting  credit.  Epiphanius  therefore  speaks  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  as  the  first  Apostles  and  also  bishops  of  Rome^ ;  no 
very  definite  statement  after  alL  But  Jerome  (a.  d.  circ.  400) 
positively  asserts,  that  St.  Peter,  after  having  been  Bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  bishop  for  five  and  twenty 
years.  He  says  this,  both  in  his  treatise  De  Viris  lUustnbus^ 
and  also  in  his  Latin  translation  of  Eusebius'  Chronical  Ccmon^ ; 
which,  however,  contains  many  things  not  said  by  Eusebius,  and 
this  amongst  the  rest^  The  fact,  thus  stated  by  Jerome,  is 
simply  impossible;  and  the  origin  of  it  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  a  perversion  of  the  account  of  Lactantius  ;  which 
account  is  that,  after  preaching  five  and  twenty  years  in  divere 
provinces,  Peter  came,  in  Nero'^s  reign,  to  Rome^.  Thus  .the 
tradition  was  like  Homer's '^Eps  : 


1  'Ey  'Pw/117  yhp  yrydvatri  irptiroi  Uerpog  Koi  UavKog  ol  arrSaroXoi  cvroJ 
Koi  *n-»<ricoiroi,  tira  Aiyor. — Epiph.  Hcer.  ixvn.  num.  6. 

3  *  Post  episcopatum  AntiochensiB  Ecclesise ....  Bomam  pergit,  ibiqao 
Tiginti  qulnque  annls  cathedram  Bacerdotalem  tenuit.' — De  F.  /.  c.  1. 

3  Chron.  p.  160. 

4  The  Greek  of  EoBebius  is,  Uerpos  6  fcopv^Ibs  rrfp  cr  ^\moxt*^ 
irptonpf  6tiit\waas  iKKKfjaltip  fh  'Pw/i^r  oirckri  tajpvrmp  t6  cvcryycXtor.— 
Xpop.  Kap,  ad  Num,  M.  F. 

^  ^Apostoli  per  annos  xxv.  usque  ad  principium  Neroniani  imperii 
per  omnes  proyincias  et  civitates  EccleeicD  fundamenta  misenint.  Cumqoe 
jam  Nero  imperaret,  Petrus  Romam  adrenit,'  &c. — De  Mortibua  Pent- 
cutontmf  c.  2.  Pagi  gives  this  explanation.  Critic,  in  Baron.  Ann.  43, 
num.  m,  quoted  hy  Lardner,  TTorJb,  Vol.  vi.  p.  647. 
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"H  t    Skiyrj  fi€P  vp&ra  KopvactnUf  avrap  lircira 

At  first,  it  was  but  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had  consti- 
tuted the  Church  in  Rome,  ordained  Linus  as  its  bishop,  and 
there  suffered  for  their  testimony.  Then  they  are  spoken  of  as 
if  they  might  have  been  bishops  themselves ;  the  Roman  bishops 
are  then  said  to  be  St.  Peter's  successors ;  and  lastly,  it  is  roundly 
asserted,  that  St.  Peter  was  actually  Bishop  of  Rome  for  five  and 
twenty  years.  That  to  fan  the  spark  into  a  flame,  was  the  interest 
and  the  wish  of  such  prelates  as  Victor  and  Stephen,  even 
charity  cannot  make  us  doubt.  But,  after  such  a  plain  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  tradition,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  it  has  no  firm  foundation. 

There  is  indeed  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  St.  Peter  was 
at  Rome ;  that  he  assisted  St.  Paul  to  order  and  establish  the 
Church  there ;  that,  in  conjunction  with  St.  Paul,  he  ordained 
one  or  more  of  its  earliest  bishops,  and  that  there  he  suffered 
death  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  ever,  in  any  proper  or  local  sense,  Bishop  of  Rome ; 
or  indeed  that,  in  that  sense,  any  one  of  the  Apostles  had  a 
fixed  episcopate ;  with  the  single  exception  of  St.  James  (if  he 
were  an  Apostle),  who  was  appointed  to  preside  over  Jeru- 
salem, lest  that  city  where  Jesus  died  and  rose  from  the  dead, 
and  from  whence  the  Church  first  took  its  origin,  and  thence 
spread  through  the  world,  should  lack  an  Apostle,  and  witness 
of  the  resurrection,  to  be  constantly  present  there,  and  to  form 
a  kind  of  centre  and  home  for  the  first  preachers  of  the  faith. 
All  the  other  Apostles  had  the  world  for  their  diocese;  and 
wheresoever  they  came,  they,  as  a  thing  of  course,  exercised 
supreme  and  supra-episcopal  control,  discipline,  and  government. 
Indeed,  if  any  Apostle  could  be  called  Bishop  of  Rome,  St.  Pau) 

1  n.  A,  442. 
Vol.  II.  R  a 
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has  more  daim  to  that  title  than  St.  Peter.  For  St.  Paul  was 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  whereas  St.  Peter's  mission  was  to 
the  Jews.  St.  Paul  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  St. 
Peter  did  not.  St.  Paul  lived  two  years  at  Rome,  before  there 
is  any  good  ground  for  believing  that  St.  Peter  had  been  there 
at  all.  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  constituted  the  first  bishop 
there  \  Moreover,  St.  Paul  himself  speaks  of  having  *the  care 
of  all  the  Churches/  t.  e.  the  Gentile  Churches  (2  Cor.  xL  28). 
All  this  will  constitute  a  better  case  for  St.  Paul's  Roman  episco- 
pacy, and  for  his  supremacy  over  the  Gentile  Churches,  than  can 
possibly  be  made  out  for  St.  Peter^s. 

III.  The  third  position  of  the  Roman  divines  is,  that  St. 
Peter  s  supremacy  is  inherited  by  his  successors  the  Bishops  of 
Rome. 

If  we  have  seen  that  St.  Peter  had  no  proper  supremacy, 
and  that  he  was  not  Bishop  of  Rome;  then,  the  premises  being 
gone,  the  consequence  must  fall  with  them.  If  St.  Peter  had 
no  supremacy,  it  could  not  be  inherited.  If  he  was  not  l^diop 
of  Rome,  the  Popes  could  not  inherit  from  him. 

But  farther,  whatever  priority  St.  Peter  had  among  his 
brother  Apostles  was  personal,  not  o£Scial.  He  held  no  office, 
which  they  did  not  hold  equally.  There  is  no  mention  of  an 
Arch-Apostle;  and  though  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  ohiefest 
Apostles  {oi  vwep  Xiav  aTrocrToXoi),  he  speaks  of  them  in  the 
plural,  not  as  if  there  were  but  one  of  supreme  authority ;  and 
he  says,  that  he  himself  was  *  not  a  whit  behind  them '  (2  Cor. 
xi.  5).  As  then  St.  Peter*s  priority  was  personal,  not  official,  it 
could  not  be  inherited*  It  was  grounded  on  personal  acts, 
especially  his  faithful  confession  of  Christ.  It  contained  some 
personal  privileges;  e.^.  the  first  founding  of  the  Church, 
which,  being  that  on  which  much  stress  is  laid,  is  yet  inconmia- 


1  ConstUut.  ApoitoL  vn.  46,  as  above. 
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^  nicableto  his  successors,  who  cannot  now  be  the  first  founders  of 

^  the   Christian  temple   or  commonwealth.     And  so  Tertullian 

r  observes,  that  the  manifest  intention  of  the  Lord  was  to  confer 

this  privilege  personally  on  St.  Peter,  and  that  the  presuming  to 
derive  that  power  to  the  bishop  of  a  particular  see  was  a  sub- 
verting of  that  intention  ^ 
I  Again,  we  can  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  supremacy 

of  Rome,  and  easily  perceive  the  grounds  of  it.     It  was  not 
r  admitted  at  the  first,  but  crept  in  by  degrees,  till  it  reached  its 

I  perfect  stature.    St.  Clement,  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  writes 

to  the  Corinthians  in  a  brotherly  tone,  and  with  less  appearance 
of  authority  than  St.  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  seems  to 
,  assume  when  writing   to   the   Romans.     St.   Polycarp  knew 

(  nothing  of  the  supremacy  of  Anicetus,  when  he  went  to  consult 

with  him  about  the  keeping  of  Easter.  He  yielded  in  no  de- 
gree to  the  Roman  Bishop's  authority ;  but  both  determined  to 
retain  their  own  customs  and  sentiments,  yet  not,  on  that 
account,  to  divide  the  Catholic  Church'.  Not  very  long  after 
this,  we  find  Polycrates,  a  successor  to  Polycarp  in  the  see  of 
Smyrna,  again  at  issue  with  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  on  the 
Easter  controversy.  Victor  indeed  shewed  much  of  the  spirit 
which  has  since  prevailed  at  the  Vatican,  and  excommunicated 
Polycrates.  But  Polycrates  and  the  Synod  of  Asiatic  bishops 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  that  prelate'.  Several 
bishops,  though  agreeing  in  Victor^s  opinion,  were  much  dis- 
pleased at  his  violence;  and  letters  were  written  by  them 
severely  reproving  him  for  such  conduct.  Especially  St.  Irenseus, 
£ishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  name  of  the  Christians  of  Oaul,  over 


1  ^Quails  06  evertens  atqne  commutans  manifestam  Domini  inten- 
tionem  personaliter  hoc  Petro  conferentem.' — De  Pudicit,  c  21.  See 
also  Bishop  Eaye's  TertuUian,  pp.  236,  237. 

«  Euseb.  H.E,  iv.  14,  v.  24. 

«  *  Si  qui  discrepabant  ab  illis  Victori  non  dederunt  manus.' — Hioro- 
nym.  Da  V,  L  s.  v.  Irencens. 

R  r2 
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whom  he  presided,  wrote  a  dignified  remonstrance,  warning 
Victor  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  K 

At  the  end  of  the  second  centurj,  we  find  from  Tertunian^ 
that  the  Bishop  of  Bome  claimed  that  he,  and  aU  ether  Churdiet 
faufuhd  by  St.  Peter^  deriyed  through  St.  Peter  the  power  to 
bind  and  to  loose  ^.  This  claim  Tertullian  disallows ;  but  it  is  » 
claim  very  different  from  that  of  universal  dominion ;  for  it 
must  haye  admitted  the  Bishops  of  Antioch  and  others  to  Uie 
like  privilege. 

In  the  third  century  we  have  the  famous  controversy  about 
heretical  baptism,  dividing  the  Western  Church.  It  had  first 
begun  amongst  the  Asiatics.  Afterwards,  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  being  consulted  by  the  Numidian  bishops,  called  seve- 
ral councils  at  Carthage,  a.  d.  255,  which  were  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  African  bishops'.  They  unanimously  decreed  the 
rebaptizing  of  heretics.  This  brought  them  into  collision  with 
Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome;  as  the  Roman  Church  took  the  op- 
posite view.  Stephen  refused  to  listen  to  the  deputies  from  the 
Council,  and  renounced  conmiunion  with  the  African  Churches. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  their  own  views,  and  ex- 
pressed their  disapproval  of  Stephen^s  attempt  to  make  himself 
a  *  bbhop  of  bishops^'    A  correspondence  took  place  betweoi 


^  Eoseb.  H.  E.  v.  24 ;  Hieronym.  De  F.  /.  IreocBos  mdeed  in  one 
place  says,  that  'in  the  Charch  of  Rome  on  account  of  her  morepowerfol 
principfdity  the  faithful  everywhere  muBt  meet,  in  which,  by  the  resort 
of  80  many,  Apostolical  tradition  is  preserred.' — Adv.  Hwr.  m.  8.  AU 
that  we  can  gather  from  this  is,  that  the  city  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  a  great  pre-eminence,  that  it  was  the  great  centre  or  focus  of  the 
Ohristian  world,  and  so  the  truth  was  best  preserved  there. 

>  '  Idciroo  prsMumis  et  ad  te  derivasse  solrendi  et  alllgandi  potestatem, 
id  est,  ad  omnem  ecdenam  Petri  prapinquam.' — De  PudicU,  c.  21.  The 
De  Pudickia  is  a  Montanist  tract,  but  its  evidence  as  to  the  claims 
of  Rome  is  as  good  as  if  it  were  Catholic. 

«  Seventy-one  were  present  at  the  second,  and  eighty-seven  at  the 
third  Council. 

^  'Neque  enim  qulsquam  nostrum  episcopum  se  episcoporom  con* 
stitoit;  aut  tyrannico  terrore,  ad  obsequendi  necessitatem  oollegas  saos 
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Cyprian  and  Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia ;  in 
which  both  express  extreme  disapprobation  of  Stephen's  conduct, 
and  accuse  him  of  schismatically  introducing  differences  through- 
out the  Church.  Firmilian  says,  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing  was  given  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles  and  the  bjshops  who 
succeeded  them ;  and  blames  the  manifest  folly  of  Stephen,  who 
gloried  in  the  place  of  his  episcopate,  and  contended  that  he  was 
a  successor  of  St.  Peter,  on  whom  the  Church's  foundation  was 
laid,  and  yet  himself  introduced  new  rocks  and  new  foundations  ^ 
Again,  on  another  occasion,  the  bishops  of  Africa,  among  whom 
was  St.  Augustine,  not  only  submitted  not,  in  the  case  of  Api- 
arius,  to  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  Zosimus,  Boni- 
face and  Celestine,  but  in  the  Council  of  Africa,  a.d.  424,  wrote 
strongly  to  Pope  Celestinus,  denying  his  right  to  interfere  with 
their  jurisdiction,  complaining  that  he  violated  the  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  which  directed  that  causes  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  should  be  heard  by  their  own  metropolitan,  ^d  not 
carried  elsewhere*.  They  had  even  in  a  previous  Council  at 
Milevis,  a.d.  416,  forbidden  appeals  to  be  carried  beyond  the 
seas,  on  pain  of  separation  from  all  communion  with  the  African 
Churches'. 

But  above  all.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  himself  an  illus- 
trious Bishop  of  Rome,  so  vehemently  protested  against  John 
Nesteuta,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  for  desiring  to  have 
the  name  of  universal  bishop,  that  he  pronounced  such  an  as- 


adegit ;  quando  habeat  oronis  episcopus  pro  licentia  libertatis  et  potes- 
tatiB  8u»,  arbitrium  proprium,  tamque  judicari  ab  alio  non  poesit,  quam 
nee  Ipse  potest  judicare.* — <3yprianu8  in  Caneil,  Carthag. 

1  Epistol.  FirmUian,  Oper,  Oyprian.  Epist.  lxxt.  p.  226,  b. 

«  OmcU.  Tom.  n.  p.  1674 ;  JuBtelli,  Cod.  Catu  Ecele.  Afric,  p.  408. 

s  '  Non  proTooent  nisi  ad  Africana  concilia,  vel  ad  primatas  provin- 
cianim ;  ad  transmarina  autem  qui  putayerit  appellandum,  a  nolle  intra 
Africam  in  communionem  suscipiatur.' — ConeU,  MUev.  Can.  22 ;  Barrow, 
On  the  Supremacy f  p.  248.  See  also  Bingham,  nr.  i.  11 ;  Uussey's  Rm  of 
ihi  Papacy,  pp.  40 — 46. 
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sumption  a  proof,  that  he  who  made  it  was  the  forerunner  of 
Antichrist^.  ^None/  says  he,  ^of  my  predecessors  ever  con- 
sented to  use  so  profane  a  word ;  because,  if  one  patriarch  is 
called  universal,  the  name  of  patriarch  is  taken  away  from 
the  rest/ 

If  we  look  to  the  canons  of  the  general  councils,  we  find 
that  they  acknowledge  the  great  Patriarchs;  that  they  give 
them  authority  according  to  ancient  custom  within  their  own 
patriarchates;  that  they  put  Rome  first,  not  because  of  St. 
Peter  s  primacy,  but  because  Rome  is  the  imperial  city ;  Con- 
stantinople next,  because  it  is  new  Rome;  and  afterwards 
elevate  Constantinople  to  an  equality  with  Rome;  and  that  they 
specially  forbid  bishops  to  interfere  with  the  dioceses  of  other 
bishops.  Thus,  the  vith  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice  says: 
'  Let  those  ancient  customs  be  in  force  which  concerned  Egypt^ 
Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  that  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  should 
have  authority  over  them,  since  the  like  is  customary  vnth  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  So  also  in  Antioch  and  the  other  provinces 
let  the  dignities  be  preserved  to  the  Churches'.^  Balsamon's 
gloss  on  this  is,  that  they  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  four 
Patriarchs,  viz.  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem, 
over  their  respective  patriarchates^.  So  that  this  great  Council 
placed  the  Roman  Bishop  only  on  a  level  with  those  of  Antiodi, 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem ;  and  this  too  as  a  matter  of  ancient 
custom,  not  of  divine  right. 


^  '  Ego  autera  fidenter  dice  quia  quisquis  bo  univerealem  sacerdotem 
vocat,  sen  vocari  desiderat,  in  elatione  sua  Anticbristum  prsecturit,  quia 
Buperbiendo  se  cseteris  prseponit'— Gregor.  Magn.  EpisL  vu.  33. 

So  again,  'Nullus  unquam  decessonim  meomm  hoc  tarn  profsno 
vocabulo  uti  consensit,  quia  videlicet  si  unus  Patriarcha  universidis  did- 
tur,  patriarcharum  nomen  cseteris  derogator.' — IbicL  v.  43. 

Indignant  as  Gregory  was  at  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  calling 
himself  CEcumenical  Patriarch,  that  title  had  been  given  him  by  law  from 
the  time  of  Justinian,  and  was  therefore  no  new  tlung  in  Qregory'fl 
time/ — See  Bingham,  E,  A,  xvn.  21. 

*  Bevereg.  Synodic,  Tom.  i.  p.  66.  «  Ibid. 
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The  second  canon  of  the  Coancil  of  Constantinople  (a.  n. 
381)  especially  forbids  that  bishops  should  go  beyond  their 
dioceses,  restrains  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  to  Egypt,  the 
eastern  bishops  to  the  East,  and  so  on :  and  forbids  that  any 
bishop  should  go  out  of  his  0¥m  diocese  for  ordination,  or  any 
other  ecclesiastical  ministrations  ^  The  third  canon  of  the 
same  council  decrees,  that  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  shall 
take  rank  immediately  after  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  because 
Constantinople  is  new  Rome'. 

The  eighth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  431) 
forbids  any  bishop  to  invade  another  province,  which  has  not 
from  the  beginning  been  under  his  own  authority^ 

The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  de- 
clares, that  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  gave 
privileges  to  the  see  of  Rome,  because  that  city  was  the  seat  of 
empire.  Wherefore  also,  moved  by  the  same  reason,  the  fathers 
assigned  the  like  privileges  to  the  see  of  new  Rome,  t .  e,  Con- 
stantinople, seeing  that  Constantinople  was  now  honoured 
with  the  empire  and  the  senate^.  These  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  accordingly  con- 
firms. 

From  aU  this  we  plainly  learn,  that  the  Roman  Patriarch 
had  no  more  authority  given  him  than  the  other  Patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria;  that  the  first  place 


»  Ibid.  p.  87. 

^  hthrh  tlvai  aMjP  wtop  'P<ofirpf.^.Pnd,  p.  89. 

3  40OTC  nrfiiva  r&v  6io<f>iktaraT€»p  inivKiitriiav  tirapxLcof  MpaVf  ovk  odtrcof 

Spt^€V  ical  i^  apxO^  ^^  ^  oifTov  i^ovw  nip  irp6  avrov  x<(p<>»  icaraKafifiaytty, 

Ibid.  p.  104. 

4  Koi  yap  rf  6p6v^  r^s  irptaffin'ipas  'P^/ii/ff  dta  t6  /SacrtXrvccy  t^p  irdXi# 
iKtlptfP  ol  waripts  thcdrtas  dno^€t<oKaa^^  rh  irp(ap€ia,  Kol  rf  avr^  aKOfrtp 
Kt9ovfi€Poi  ol  tKOTOP  irtPTJ^KOPTa  6to(f>iKt(rTaroi  MaKotroi  r^  ura  ir/)€(r/3cui 
dircrcifuiy  r^  rrji  War  'Pmptfs  6yumT^  6p6fPtf  €v\6ycis  Kpiptanrg  t^p  /So^iXc/^ 
Koi  (TvyjcXiTry  rtfuy^cio-ay  wSktp,  icai  t&p  Xatov  atrdkavowrap  irptafitlnp  rj  np€tr' 
fivTtpq,  PatrCklhi  *P<ofijj,  Koi  ip  toU  iKKkijauitrrucoUf  »£  iKtiptjPf  fji^ya\vp€a6at 
wpayfiaaif  ^evripop  ficr*  iKtlptjp  vnapxovacaf. — Ibid,  p.  145. 
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was  assigned  to  Rome,  because  Rome  was  the  imperial  city, 
not  because  her  bishop  had  a  divine  right  to  pre-eminence ; 
that,  however,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  had  a  like  honour 
bestowed  upon  him,  when  his  city  rose  to  the  like  podticm  with 
that  of  his  brother  Patriarch;  and,  and  above  all,  that  no 
bishop  was  ever  to  invade  any  diocese,  which  had  not  from  old 
times  been  subject  to  him  or  to  his  predecessors.  How  any  of 
these  considerations  will  agree  with  the  later  claims  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

The  first  great  step  towards  supremacy  was  given  to  the 
Pope  by  the  Council  of  Sardica  (a.  d.  347).  Before  this  time, 
when  bishops  had  been  deposed  and  had  reason  to  complain, 
they  appealed  to  the  Emperors  to  summon  a  larger  i^nod  to 
rehear  their  cause.  The  great  Athanasius  had  thus  appealed 
to  the  Emperor,  and  had  been  restored,  after  he  was  deposed 
by  the  Tyrian  Synod.  The  xuth  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Antioch,  supposed  to  be  directed  against  him,  forbad  such  ao 
appeal.  Subsequently  Athanasius,  ill-used  by  the  Eastern  bishops 
and  by  Constantius  the  Arian  Emperor,  had  fled  for  assistance 
and  support  to  the  Western  bishops,  especially  to  the  Patriardi 
of  Rome.  As  there  was  an  Arian  Emperor,  and  there  had  at 
all  times  been  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  imperial  inter- 
ference in  doctrinal  questions,  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the 
orthodox  bishops  to  look  for  some  other  centre,  where  appesk 
might  be  made ;  and  the  See  of  Rome  most  naturally  presented 
itself.  The  bishop  there  was  the  most  important  on  every 
account.  Rome  was  the  head  of  the  world,  the  centre  of  civil- 
ization, the  centre  of  orthodoxy ;  and  the  greatest  number  of 
bishops  and  clergy  looked  up  to  its  Patriarch  as  their  leader 
and  chief.  Accordingly,  in  an  unhappy  moment,  the  Synod  of 
Sardica,  in  its  third  canon,  gave  to  Julius,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
^  honouring  the  memory  of  St.  Peter,'  the  power,  if  he  thought 
fit,  ^  to  appoint  the  neighbouring  bishops  of  a  province  to  hear' 
an  appeal,  ^and  to  send  assessors,'  such  as  the  emperor  used  to 
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send^  It  is  added,  by  the  fourth  canon,  that  if  a  deposed 
bishop  appeal  to  Rome,  his  place  shall  not  be  filled  till  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  has  heard  the  case'.  And  by  the  fifth  canon 
it  is  decreed,  that  when  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  he  may  appoint  the  provincial  bishops  to  try  the  case, 
or  send  legates  himself^  The  whole  wording  of  the  canons 
shews,  that  all  this  was  new.  Moreover,  the  conncil  was  not 
general.  But  the  effect  of  its  decrees  was  very  evil.  Pope 
Zosimus  afterwards  quoted  them  as  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  in  the  case  of  Apiarius  mentioned  above ;  and  the  African 
bishops  were  obliged  to  investigate  the  question,  as  to  whether 
they  did  really  issue  from  that  great  synod ;  and  finding  that 
they  did  not,  they  utterly  rejected  their  authority!  Yet  these 
canons  laid  the  foundation  of  appeals  to  Rome,  and  so  of  Roman 
supremacy.  And  Dr.  Barrow  calls  them  'the  most  unhappy 
ever  made  in  the  Church^.'* 

From  this  time,  the  power  of  the  see  of  Rome  rapidly 
gained  ground.  It  would  be  long  to  trace  its  progress,  and  the 
opposition  which  was  raised  to  it  by  wise .  and  far-seeing  men, 
as  it  advanced  towards  its  zenith*.  Such  a  survey  of  history 
would  indeed  be  instructive,  as  shewing  how  different  were  the 
pretensions  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.  from  those  of 
such  prelates  as  even  Victor  or  Stephen;  though  the  latter 
were  amongst  the  most  imperious  of  the  early  '  successors  of  the 
fisherman.'  Suffice  it  to  have  given  some  proof,  that  St.  Peter 
had  no  proper  supremacy ;  that  he  was  never  Bishop  of  Rome ; 
and  that  the  Roman  Patriarchs  had  not  jure  divino,  nor  from 
the  earliest  ages,  a  jurisdiction  over  the  imiversal  Church. 


1  Berereg.  Synodic.  Tom.  I.  p.  486.       «  Ibid.  p.  487.       «  Ibid.  p.  488. 

^  See  HuBsey's  Rise  of  the  Papacy,  pp.  44 — 47. 

ft  See  Barrow,  p.  260 ;  Stillingfleet'B  Originei  Britann.  ch.  m.,  near 
the  end ;  Palmer,  On  the  Churehf  Vol.  n.  pp.  620,  648. 

0  The  progress  is  well  traced  by  Professor  Hossey  in  the  small  volume 
already  referred  to. 
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lY.  There  is  one  other  ground,  besides  that  of  universal 
PVimacy,  on  which  the  Pope  chums  jurisdiction  in  England ; 
viz.  that  England  was  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Rome. 

When  patriarchates  first  arose  is  uncertain.  The  name  is 
first  used  by  Socrates,  (about  a.d.  440').  But  the  office  was 
evidently  more  ancient.  It  probably  arose  from  the  gradually 
apparent  usefulness  of  such  an  order  in  the  government  of  the 
Church.  Their  authority  was  confirmed,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  great  patriarchs,  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  and 
afterwards  by  those  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon'.  All  bishops 
indeed  were  esteemed  equal,  as  bishops,  by  the  primitive  fathers ; 
f .  e,  they  were  of  equal  authority,  jure  dwino^ ;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  orderly  Church-government,  metropolitans  were 
placed  over  provinces,  and  patriarchs  over  those  still  larger  di« 
visions,  which  were  then  called  dioceses,  corresponding  with  the 
civil  divisions  of  the  Empire  \ 


1  Socr.  H,  E.  V.  8.  Cono.  Chalced,  a  Bing.  E,A.u.  xriL  1, 9. 

<  '  Episcopatus  unus  est,  ci\ju8  a  singuliB  in  Bolldam  pars  tenetur.'—- 
Cyprian.  De  Unitate,  p.  108. 

'Ubicunqae  est  epxscopus,  sitc  Romse,  sive  Eogabii,  ejusdem  est 
meriti,  ejusdem  sacerdotii;  potentia  divitiarum  et  paupertatis  homilitas 
sublimiorem  vel  inferiorem  opiscopum  non  facit.' — Hieronym.  ad  Eva- 
grium,  Epist.  85. 

^  A  bishop's  jurisdiction  was  over  a  iropoucca,  a  metropoUtan's  over  an 
ifrapxtot  a  patriarch's  over  a  fiiolKrjait,  corresponding  with  the  civil  jam* 
diction  of  imperial  officers.  In  the  Empire  there  were  seven  dioceses  in 
the  East,  and  six  in  the  West,  besides  the  Prefecture  of  Roma  Hence^ 
in  the  Church  there  were  fourteen  dioceses  or  patriarchates.  In  the  East, 
1  Egypt,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  2  The  East,  under  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  3  Asia,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Ephesus  first — 
afterwards  under  Constantinople.  4  Pontus,  under  Csesarea.  5  Thrace^ 
under  Thessalonica — afterwards  under  Gonstantmople.  6  Macedonia. 
7  Dacia.  In  the  West,  1  Rome,  containing  the  suburbicarian  proTinceSy 
under  the  Patriarch  of  Rome.  2  Italy,  under  Milan.  3  Africa,  under 
Carthage.  4  Illyria,  which  afterwards  fell  under  Constantinople.  6  Gaol, 
under  Treves— afterwards  under  Aries.  6  Spain,  under  SeTille--after- 
wards  under  Toledo.  7  Britain,  under  York.  In  the  fourteen  dioceses 
of  the  empire  there  were  118  provinces;  and  there  was  the  like  number 
in  the  Church.     But,  as  in  the  ciril  goremment,  there  were  three  chief 
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As  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Patriarchate,  much  depends 
on  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Suburbieary  Churches,  Ruffinos, 
in  his  translation  of  the  Nioene  Canons,  gives  us  the  sixth  of 
these  in  the  words :  *'  The  custom  of  Alexandria  and  of  Rome 
shall  still  be  observed,  that  the  one  shall  have  the  care  of  the 
Egyptian,  the  other  of  the  suburbicarian  Churches ^'  The  very 
word  suburbicarian  clearly  points  to  Churches  not  far  distant 
from  Rome ;  and  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  suburbicarian 
Churches  meant  those  within  the  district,  which  belonged  to  the 
Vicariui  Urbis  ;  i.  e.  the  greater  part  of  middle  Italy,  all  lower 
Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica'.  It  has  been  shewn,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  did  not  in  early  ages  exercise  authority  in 
Spain,  or  Gaul,  or  Africa,  nor  even  over  the  Bishops  of  Milan  and 
Aquileia^  Far  less  could  he  have  had  patriarchal  rights  in  the 
more  distant  isles  of  Britain.  And,  though  the  Synod  of  Aries, 
A.D.  314,  speaks  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  '  holding  the  larger 
dioceses^'  which  Roman  divines  have  construed  to  mean  all  the 
great  divisions  of  the  Western  Empire ;  yet  there  is  good  proof 
that  the  word  diocese  had  before  this  time  been  assigned  to  the 
ordinary  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  that  it  was  even  used  of 
single  episcopal  Churches;  so  that  it  must  by  no  means  be 


cities,  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  so  the  biBhops  of  these  were  called 
Patriarchs  by  pre-eminence  (as  was  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople) ;  the  bishops  of  the  other  great  dioceses  being  cidled  Primates, 
though  with  patriarchal  powers — Primates  of  dioeeaes,  not  merely  metro- 
politans  of  provinces.  See  Grackanthorp,  Defensio  Eceles,  Anglican, 
cap.  xxii.  §§  64,  65. 

^  *  Ut  apud  AJexandrium,  et  in  urbe  Roma,  vetosta  consnetndo  ser- 
vetur,  at  vol  ille  JBgypti,  vel  hie  suburbicarimn  ecclesiarom  sollicitudinem 
gerat' — ^Ruffin.  Hist.  Lib.  i.  c  6. 

*  Bevereg.  Synodieon.  Annotat.  in  Can,  Condi.  Nie.  Prim. ;  Stilling- 
fleet,  as  above ;  Bingham,  ix.  i.  9, 10. 

s  Stillingfleet,  Origints  Britan.  ch.  iii. ;  Bingham,  ix.  1.  11 ;  Dr.  Allix 
(Church^  of  Piedmont^  ch.  xm.)  shews  that  the  diocese  of  Milan  was 
independent  of  Rome  to  the  middle  of  the  11th  century. 

4  'Qui  mi^ores  dioeceses  tenes.' — Cone.  Ardatena.  l;  EpisL  Synod. 
ChncU.  Tom.  i.  p.  1426. 
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inferred,  that  the  Sjnod  of  Aries  meant  to  speak  of  the  Romaa 
patriarchate  as  including  aU  the  West\ 

Again,  it  has  been  proved,  beyond  a  question,  that   the 
British  Church  was  of  very  early  origin ;  founded  as  early,  per- 
haps eariier,  than  the  Church  of  Rome'.     It  deariy  acknow- 
ledged no  obedience  to  the  Pope  ;  for,  when  Augustine  met  the 
British  bishops,  and  pleaded  with  them  for  subjection  to  Booae, 
they  replied,  '  that  they  owed  no  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bome,  but  were  under  the  government  of  the  Bishop  of  Caerleon 
upon  Uske,  who  was  their  overseer  under  Qtod\*    They  refused 
too  to  alter  their  time  for  keeping  Easter,  to  suit  the  B<Mnan 
custom^;  and  shewed  no  intention  whatever  of  submitting  to 
papal  authority.     Indeed,  the  only  reasonable  claim  which  the 
Boman  Pontiff  can  put  in,  to  a  superiority  over  our  English 
bishops,  is  derived  from  the  mission  of  Augustine,  a.d.  599.    But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  there  was  abready  a  Church  and 
several  bishops  in  Britain,  so  there  were  Christians,  before  his 
arrival,  even  among  the  Saxons ;  that  he  converted  only  a  small 
portion  of  England,  viz.  Kent  and  a  few  adjacent   counties; 
other  parts  being  converted  by  Irish  and  Soots  missionaries,  not 
sent  from  Rome^ ;  that  he  did  not  receive  his  appointment  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury  from  Gregory  the  Pope,  but  from  Ethel- 
bert  the  King^.     Besides  all  this,  the  benefit  conferred,  of  con- 
verting a  nation,  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion over  it.    Such  a  jurisdiction  was  not  conceded  by  the  earlier 
Saxon  kings;  and  if  it  had  been  so,  a  power,  which  did  not 


1  Bingham,  ix.  i.  12 ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  Vol.  n.  p.  543. 

>  Stillingfleet,  Orig.  Britann.  ch.  i.  See  the  Introduction  to  SoameB* 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  where,  in  two  pages,  a  summary  of  the  evidence  for 
Britain's  early  conrersion  is  given. 

8  Spelman,  ConcU.  BrUan,  An.  601,  Tom.  L  p.  108 ;  Bingham,  ix.  i. 
11 ;  Stillingfleet,  ch.  v.,  near  the  end;  Bramhall,  Vol.  i.  p.  160. 

4  Bede,  Hist,  Lib.  ii.  c.  2, 19 ;  m.  25 ;  v.  16,  22 ;  Bingham,  Und, 

«  See  Bramhall,  Works,  Vol.  i.  266, 267 ;  u.  94,  133,  300. 
«  Ibid,  I.  132;  Bed.  H,  E.  i.  25. 
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originate  till  the  seventh  century,  whereas  there  had  been  a 
Church  in  Great  Britain  in  the  first  century,  cannot  be  a  power 
of  that  inviolable  character,  that  to  throw  it  off  is  to  separate 
from  Christ,  and  from  the  communion  of  Christ's  holy  Church. 
We  maintain,  that  Britain  and  British  Churches  were  not  within 
the  patriarchal  rule  of  Rome  in  the  earliest  ages,  nor  at  the  times 
of  the  four  great  general  Councils.  And  we  deny  that,  by  right 
of  conquest,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  could  obtain  authority  over  them, 
since  it  was  to  Christ,  and  not  to  Gregory,  that  Augustine  was 
sent  to  conquer  the  Saxons.  We  assert  therefore,  that,  by  claim- 
ing patriarchal  jurisdiction  in  England,  the  Roman  Patriardi 
violates  the  eighth  Canon  of  the  third  general  Council,  which  for- 
bids a  bishop  to  intrude  into  any  province  which  was  not  under 
his  authority  from  the  very  beginning  (avwOev  xal  e^  ap^^v). 

If  the  Pope  had  been  contented  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
within  his  own  patriarchate,  and  to  take  precedence  of  rank 
over  all  the  other  bishops  of  Christendom,  without  attempting 
to  exercise  an  unwarranted  control  over  bishops  and  churches 
not  within  the  limits  of  his  own  lawful  government,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  privileges  would  never  have  been  objected  against, 
nor  his  precedence  denied  him.  But  when  he  wishes  to  be  the 
sole  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  head  of  ,the  whole  Church, 
and  to  be  above  all  earthly  power  and  dominion,  we  believe  that 
he  arrogates  to  himself  a  title  which  belongs  not  to  any  human 
being,  and  claims  a  power  which  is  only  Christ^s^ 


1  Dr.  Barrow,  On  the  Supremaey  of  the  Pope^  Is  a  complete  store- 
house of  information  and  argument  on  this  subject. 

Grackanthorp,  Defeneio  Eccl.  AngUe.  eh.  xxii.  contains  an  excellent 
summary  of  arguments.  Palmer,  On  the  Churchy  Part  vn.  has  also  much 
information  in  a  small  compass.  For  the  antiquity  and  independence  of 
the  British  churches  see  Usher,  De  Primard,  Eccl.  Britan, ;  Stillingfleet, 
Origines  Britannicce;  Bramball  and  Bingham,  as  referred  to  abore; 
BeTcridge,  Note  on  vi.  Can.  on  the  Kicene  Synod,  Tom.  n.  Annotat. 
pp.  61 — 60 ;  Hales,  Origin  and  Purity  of  the  British  Church ;  Burgess' 
Tracts ;  Williams's  Antiquities  of  the  Cymry,  &c. 
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I 


Section  III. 

T  will  be  necessary  to  give  but  a  small  space  to  the  conclad- 
ing  paragraphs  of  this  Article.     The  first  is. 


I.  ^  The  laws  of  the  realm  may  punish  Christian  men  with 
death  for  heinous  and  grievous  offences.' 

The  chief  arguments  against  capital  punishments  in  a  Chris- 
tian state,  must  be  drawn  from  general  considerations  of  bene- 
volence, and  from  the  evil  of  taking  away  from  the  sinner  the 
time  for  repentance.  To  these  may  be  added  our  Lord's  cau- 
tions against  revenging  ourselves,  and  His  injimctions  that  we 
should  not  resist  evil  (Matt.  v.  38,  45,  8zc.). 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  truly  said,  that  punishments,  inflicted 
by  public  authority,  are  not  for  revenge,  but  for  the  suppression 
of  evil.  More  benevolence  is  shewn  in  punishing  violence,  and 
BO  repressing  it,  than  in  suffering  it  to  prevail.  We  may  not 
indeed  altogether  reason  from  Jewish  precedent ;  because  the 
character  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  was  peculiar ;  and  some 
crimes  were  then  visited  with  capital  punishment,  which  in  any 
other  commonwealth  must  be  left  almost  without  public  ooo- 
demnation.  But,  before  the  Law,  God  gave  to  Noah  a  com- 
mand, which  seems  applicable  to  the  whole  human  race :  '  Whoeo 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;  for  in 
the  image  of  God  made  He  man '  (Gen.  ix.  6).  And  under  the 
Gospel,  St.  Paul  maintains  the  authority  of  the  civil  sword.  He 
speaks  of  the  higher  powers  as  ordinances  of  God,  forbids 
Christians  to  resist  them^  and,  speaking  of  the  magistrate, 
says :  *'  He  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  for  he  is  the  minister 
of  God ;  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil' 
(Rom.  xiii.  1 — 4). 

So  then  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  and  under  the  Gk)spel,  we 
have  authority  for  capital  punishments.  Whether  such  sen« 
tence  should  be  pronounced  on  any  but  murderers,  or  virtual 
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murderers^  is  another  question.  But,  for  murder  at  least,  there 
seems  full  Scripture  authority,  that  nations  should  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death. 

II.  The  last  paragraph  in  the  Article  is:  ^It  is  lawful 
for  Christian  men,  at  the  commandment  of  the  magistrate,  to 
wear  weapons  and  serve  in  the  wars.^ 

Tertullian,  in  his  treatise  De  Corona  MUitis^  argues  against 
the  lawfulness  of  a  Christian's  engaging  in  the  military  pro- 
fession ^  But,  in  his  Apology^  he  says  that  Christians  were 
in  the  habit  of  enlisting  both  in  the  Roman  armies  and  the 
Roman  navies'.  The  well-known  story  of  *The  Thundering 
Legion^  proves  that,  in  the  year  174,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  there  were  many  Christians  among  the  imperial  troops, 
even  if  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  there  was  a  whole  Christian 
legion,  or  that  their  prayers  brought  down  thunder  and  rain^ 

When  we  come  to  Scripture,  we  find  one  or  two  passages 
in  the  new  Testament,  which  seem  to  some  persons  decisive 
against  the  lawfulness  of  war  altogether,  and  therefore  against 
the  lawfulness  of  serving  in  war.  They  are  especially  Matt.  v. 
38 — 41,  where  our  Lord  forbids  us  to  '  resist  evil,^  bidding  us 
turn  the  left  cheek  to  one  who  smites  us  on  the  right ;  and 
Matt.  xxvi.  52,  'All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
the  sword.'  What  applies  to  individuals  may  be  thought  equally 
applicable  to  societies  of  individuals,  and  therefore  to  whole 
nations.  Indeed  we  may  justly  apply  the  argument  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  no  Christian  nation  or  governor  is  justified  in 


1  Dt  Corondf  c  11. 

s  Apol,  0.  42.     See  Bp.  Kaye's  Tertulliany  p.  364. 
<  ConcemiDg  the  Thundering  Legion,  see  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  afUd 
*  Coriitant,  Mag.  sec.  ii.  §  17 ;  Lardner,  Vol.  vu.  p.  438. 

Many  later  sects,  whose  doctrines  and  practices  were  very  rigid, 
seem  to  have  opposed  capital  punishments  and  the  lawfulness  of  war;  as 
the  Waldenscs  (see  Mosheim,  Gent.  xn.  part  n.  sect.  v.  12)  and  the 
Anabaptists.  Mosh.  Cent.  xvi.  sect.  iii.  pt.  n.  ch.  iii.  16. 
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making  war  upon  a  principle  of  revenge.  Revenge  ia  an  un- 
christian feeling,  and  therefore  forbidden  to  nations  as  well  as 
to  individuals.  Therefore,  not  only  are  wars  for  mere  glory 
unquestionably  wholesale  murder,  but  wars  for  any  end,  save 
necessary  preservation  and  protection  of  life,  liberties,  and  in- 
dependence, are  clearly  against  the  will  of  God,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Yet  we  may  press  doctrines  and 
passages  of  Scripture,  so  far  as  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of 
society.  If  Cf^tian  nations  may  never  resist  aggression,  or 
defend  the  weak ;  civilization  and  religion  would  be  hourly  ex- 
posed to  destruction  from  the  invasion  of  barbarians  and  unbe- 
lievers. In  such  a  case  the  Gospel  would  have  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  violent  and  the  ungodly. 

But  He,  who  in  the  old  Testament  repeatedly  calls  Himself 
<  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,^  can  hardly 
have  altogether  forbidden  just  war.  John  the  Baptist,  wh«& 
the  soldiers  inquired  of  him,  what  they  should  do  to  prepare 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  did  not  bid  them  give  up  serving  in 
the  armies,  but  required  them  to  do  no  violence,  and  to  be 
content  with  their  wages  (Luke  iii.  14).  Nowhere  in  the  new 
Testament  is  there  any  injunction  against  the  military  profes- 
sion, although  our  blessed  Lord  and  His  Apostles  are  frequently 
brought  into  contact  with  soldiers,  and  are  led  to  speak  of  war. 
Thus  the  centurion,  whose  servant  our  Lord  healed,  receives 
high  conunendation  for  his  faith,  but  no  rebuke  for  his  vocation 
(Matt.  viii..5 — IS).  Cornelius,  another  centurion,  has  visions 
and  miracles  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  an  Apostle  is  sent  to  in- 
struct and  baptize  him ;  but  no  hint  is  given,  that  he  ought  to 
give  up  serving  in  the  Roman  armies,  after  his  baptism  and 
adoption  of  the  faith  (Acts  x.).  Our  Lord  and  St.  Paul  both 
refer  to  the  customs  of  war,  as  illustrations  of  the  Christian's 
warfare,  and  commend  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  the  worldly 
warrior  to  the  imitation  of  the  soldier  of  the  Cross,  without 
any  reservation  or  intimation  that  this  world^s  warrior  is  to  be 
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condemned  for  following  his  calling.  (See  Luke  xiv.  31,  32 ; 
2  Tim.  li.  4).  The  rebuke  to  St.  Peter,  '  They  that  take  the 
Bword  shall  perish  with  the  sword,^  was  evidently  directed  against 
an  individual's  voluntarily  taking  on  himself  to  fight ;  and  also 
against  using  carnal  weapons  in  a  spiritual  cause.  It  is  not 
therefore  applicable  to  serving  as  a  soldier  in  defence  of  our 
country,  and  at  the  command  of  the  magistrate,  who,  by  God's 
own  ordinance,  *  beareth  the  sword,^  and  *  is  an  avenger  to  ex- 
ecute wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evir  (Rom.  xiii.  4). 


Vol.  II. 
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ARTICLE  XXXVIII. 


Of  Chrittian  fnm*$  Ooods^  which 
are  not  common. 


The  Bichea  and  (}ood8  of  Chxistiant 
are  not  common,  as  toocliing 
the  right,  title,  and  possession  of 
the  same,  as  certidn  Anabaptists 
do  fedsely  boast  Notwithstanding, 
erery  man  ought,  of  such  things  as 
he  possesseth,  liberally  to  giro  alms 
to  the  poor,  according  to  his  ability. 


De  UUcUa  honorum  commumea- 
tione. 


Faoultatbs  et  bona  Christiaaomin 
non  sunt  communia,  quoad  jus  et 
possessionem  (nt  quidam  Anabap- 
tist»  false  Jactant)  debet  tamen 
quisque  de  his  qun  possidet,  pro 
fiicultatum  ratione,  panperibus  ele- 
emosynas  benigne  distribuere. 


Section  I. 
HISTORY. 

THERE  IB  no  doubt,  that  the  early  Christians  practised  alms- 
giving and  sacrifice  of  their  own  wealth  for  the  Church  and 
the  poor,  to  an  extent  unknown  in  our  days.  There  are  indeed 
passages  in  the  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian, 
which  appear  at  first  sight,  as  if  there  were  in  the  early  ages  a 
complete  conmiunity  of  goods.  The  former  speaks  of  ChristiaQs 
as  having  formerly  placed  their  greatest  pleasure  in  acquiring 
wealth  and  possessions ;  ^  but  now  bringing  all  that  they  have 
into  a  common  stock,  and  imparting  to  every  one  in  need^.^ 
The  latter  says,  ^  We,  who  are  united  in  mind  and  soul,  hesitate 
not -to  have  our  possessions  in  common.  With  us  all  things  are 
in  common  but  our  wives^^  But,  that  they  did  not  mean  a  real 
community  of  goods,  appears  from  an  earlier  passage  in  the 
same  chapter  :  '  Even  if  there  be  with  us  a  sort  of  treasury,  no 
sum  is  therein  collected  discreditable  to  reli^on,  as  though  she 
were  bought.  Every  man  places  there  a  small  giit  on  one  day 
of  the  month,  or  whenever  he  wills,  so  he  be  but  willing  and 
able ;  for  no  man  is  constrained,  but  contributes  vrillingly  ^'    It 


1  Justin  M.  ApoL  i.  p.  61,  b. 


2  Tertull.  Apol  39. 


«  Ibid. 
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is  plain  that  where  there  were  collections,  according  as  men 
were  able  and  willing,  there  could  be  no  true  community  of 
goods.  It  was  one  of  the  errors  attributed  to  the  Pelagians, 
'that  a  rich  man  must  sell  all  that  he  has,  or  he  cannot  enter 
'  into  the  kingdom  of  God^'  But,  that  this  was  not  a  precept  of 
universal  obligation,  St.  Augustine  argues  against  them  at  great 
length'.  Several  early  sects  are  mentioned  as  having  forbidden 
possessions,  and  denied  salvation  to  those  who  had  wealth — as 
the  Apostolici^ ;  and  the  Eustathians,  who,  for  this  and  other 
errors,  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Gangral  Persons, 
who  adopted  such  opinions,  were  called  by  the  fathers  Apotcuh 
iitrnK  The  fact,  that  they  were  esteemed  heretics,  shews  that 
the  Church  repudiated  and  condemned  their  peculiarities. 

Some  very  zealous  Christians  in  all  ages  have  felt  personally 
bound  to  relinquish  their  wealth,  and  devote  themselves  to  a 
voluntary  poverty;  and  with  them  may  be  classed  the  mendicant 
orders,  and  indeed  all  those  religious  communities  which  have 
required  vows  of  poverty  from  their  members.  This,  however, 
is  a  different  view  of  things  from  that  condemned  in  the  Article. 
The  Article  refers  to  the  belief,  that  idl  property  is  unlawful, 
and  that  goods  in  a  Christian  society  must  be  common.  This 
is  a  tenet  which  has  only  been  adopted,  whether  in  primitive  or 
later  ages,  by  certain  fanatical  sects ;  and  it  is  here  especially 
spoken  of  as  an  error  of  the  Anabaptists.  With  them  the 
doctrine  was  a  source,  not  so  much  of  personal  self-denial,  as  of 
efforts  to  subvert  civil  government  and  the  whole  framework  of 
society ;  and  it  was  not  therefore  to  be  treated  as  an  innocmit 
enthusiasm,  but  to  be  denounced  as  a  dangerous  error^ 


1  Augiutin.  Ep.  156,  Tom.  H.  p.  542. 

3  Ep.  157,  Tom.  n.  pp.  553—559.  See  also  Wall,  On  In/ant  Baptiimf 
pt.  I.  ch.  xiz.  YoL  I.  p.  396.    Oxf.  1836. 

s  Augufit.  HcBT.  40 ;  Epiphan.  Hcer.  LXI.  ApoitoL 

4  Berereg.  Synod,  Tom.  i.  p.  415.  ^  See  Bingham,  zvi.  zii.  1. 
^  See  an  account  of  their  doctrines  and  proceedings,  Mosheim,  E,H. 

Cent.  ZTi.  sect.  iii.  pt  ii.  ch.  iii.  5,  &c 
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Sbction  II. 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

A  ORE  AT  many  passages  from  the  new  Testament  might 
be  broaght  to  prove  the  danger  of  riches ;  and  some  few 
of  our  Lord's  own  sajrings  seem  even  to  enjoin  on  His  foUowers 
a  renunciation  of  worldly  wealth.  Such  are  Matt.  v.  42,  vi.  19  ; 
Luke  xvi.  19 — 25 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10 ;  James  v.  I.  The  two 
most  remarkable,  however,  are  Matt.  xix.  21,  where  the  yonng 
man  is  bidden  to  sell  all  that  he  has,  and  give  to  the  poor ;  and 
Luke  xii.  S3,  where  our  Saviour  addressing  His  disciples  gene* 
rally,  says, '  Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  alms ;  provide  yourselves 
bags  which  wax  not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faOeth 
not/  &o.  The  former  passage  (Matt.  xix.  21)  has  been  con- 
sidered  at  some  length  under  Art.  XVI.*  The  other  (Luke  xiL 
33)  appears  to  me  the  strongest  argument  from  Scripture  in 
favour  of  their  opinion,  who  think,  that  every  sincere  follower  of 
Jesus  Christ  should  divest  himself  of  all  his  personal  possessicMis, 
and  embrace  a  voluntary  and  strict  poverty.  We  must  take 
heed  how  we  weaken  and  dilute  injunctions  of  our  Saviour, 
especially  when  they  cross  our  natural  propensities.  Yet  we 
must  not  explain  one  passage  of  Scripture,  so  as  to  make  it 
contrary  to  other  passages  of  Scripture.  Our  Lord  tells  us  in 
another  place,  that,  if  a  man  ^  hate  not  his  father  and  mother, 
and  wife  and  children,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  His 
disciple'  (Luke  xiv.  26).  Such  a  declaration,  pressed  to  itd 
utmost  limits,  would  make  us  *  without  natural  affection,*  (a 
mark  of  heathen  reprobation,  Rom.  i.  31),  and  would  even  lead 
us  to  break  the  fifth  commandment.  And  so  of  the  passage  in 
question,  though  in  its  most  literal  and  general  application  it 
would  not  lead  to  consequences  so  serious  as  this,  yet  it  would. 


*  Vol.  I.  p.  454. 
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80  interpreted,  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  ptovide  for  those  of 
our  own  house,  which  St.  Paul  tells  us  would  be  a  proof,  that 
we  had  denied  the  faith  and  had  become  worse  than  infideLi 
(1  Tim.  V.  8).  It  is  probable  therefore,  that  we  must  consider 
our  blessed  Saviour's  exhortation  as  rather  addressed  to  His 
immediate  followers,  who  could  only  follow  Him  in  His  wander- 
ings, and  preach  His  Gospel  in  the  world,  by  utter  abandonment 
of  houses  and  possessions,  than  as  applicable  to  all  His  dis- 
ciples through  all  ages  of  the  Church.  And  even  if  we  pressed 
Bis  words  to  their  utmost  length,  they  would  merely  be  an 
injunction  to  individuals  to  renounce  their  wealth,  not  a  rule 
binding  on  society,  that  private  wealth  should  be  confiscated, 
and  only  a  public  fund  permitted  to  exist. 

In  favour  of  that  view,  the  only  tenable  argument  is  drawn 
from  the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts ;  where  we  read  that  the 
first  believers  ^had  all  things  in  common,  and  sold  their  pos* 
sessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men  as  every  maa 
had  need^  (Acts  ii.  44«,  45) ;  that  the  multitudes  of  them  that 
believed  were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul,  neither  said  any  of 
them  that  ought  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his 
own ;  but  they  had  all  things  common  (Acts  iv.  32 :  compare 
34 — 37).  This  self-devotion  of  the  primitive  Christians  afibrdfl 
indeed  a  most  instructive  example  for  all  succeeding  generations. 
It  sprang  from  an  intense  feeling  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the 
Saviour;  and  whilst  it  was  fervent  and  enthusiastic,  it  was 
reasonable  and  necessary.  Had  there  not  been  self-sacrifice 
among  the  rich ;  what  would  have  become  of  the  poor  of  the 
flock,  whose  name  was,  for  Christ's  sake,  cast  out  as  evil  ?  But 
even  at  this  very  time  we  find  the  right  of  the  owners  to  their 
property  fully  recognized  in  the  Scriptures  and  by  the  Apostles, 
so  as  abundantly  to  shew,  that  no  absolute  community  of  goods 
had  been  exacted.  The  very  fact,  that  it  is  written,  ^  No  man 
said  that  ought  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own/ 
fhews  that  the  possessions  were  acknowledged  to  be  theirs  by 
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otherSi  though  voluntarily  renounced  by  thenuelyeB ;  and  that 
therefore  it  was  a  voluntary  renunciation,  and  not  made  accord- 
ing to  an  obligation  impoBed  on  them  by  the  Church.  Also, 
St.  Peter  said  to  Ananias :  'Whilst  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine 
ownf  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  f 
(Acts  V.  4).  So  that,  before  the  property  was  sold,  the  Apostle 
acknowledged  that  it  was  of  right  the  property  of  Ananias ; 
and  even  after  it  was  sold,  there  was  no  necessity  upon  him  to 
give  it  up  to  the  Apostles.  His  sin  was,  not  in  the  retiuning  of 
his  goods,  but  in  pretending  to  give  all,  and  yet  keeping  back 
a  part. 

There  are  numerous  injunctions  to  provide  for  our  families 
(Acts  XX.  86 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  14 ;  1  Tim.  v.  8) — ^to  give  ahns  (Matt. 
vL  1 ;  X.  42) — to  make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness (Luke  xvL  9) — ^to  lay  by  in  store  as  God  prospers  us,  and 
then  to  ^ve  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2) — to  feed  the  hungiy  and  clothe  tiie 
naked  (Matt.  xxv.  35,  &c.) — ^to  call  the  miumed,  the  lame,  and 
the  blind  to  our  feasts  (Luke  xiv.  18) — ^to  do  good  as  we  have 
opportunity  (Oal.  vL  10) — ^to  distribute  to  the  necessity  of  the 
samts  (Rom.  xii.  18) — to  give  with  a  willing  mind  (2  Cor.  viiL 
12),  not  grudgingly  or  of  necessity,  as  knowing  that  Ood  loveth 
a  cheerful  giver  (2  Cor.  ix.  7) — to  be  given  to  hospitality  (Rom. 
xiL  8)*^to  use  hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging 
(1  Pet.  iv.  9).  All  these  precepts,  whilst  they  impose  the 
strongest  obligations  to  abundant  and  most  liberal  almsgiving, 
yet  presuppose  the  existence  of  distinct  possessions,  and  of  dif- 
ferent ability  to  give  in  the  different  members  of  the  Church. 
If  all  things  were  common,  the  grace  and  duty  of  giving  finom 
our  own  private  means  would  thereby  have  become  impossible. 
So  again,  the  recognized  distinction  between  master  and  ser- 
vant, the  one  to  be  just  and  liberal,  the  other  honest  and 
obedient,  proves  the  difierence  of  condition  and  the  possession 
of  property  (Eph.  vi.  6—9 ;  Col.  iv.  1 ;  Philem.  10—20). 

Especially,  where  the  Apostles  address  the  rich,  and  bid 
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them  to  be  rich  in  good  works  and  bountiful  to  others,  they 
clearly  shew  that  there  may  be  rich  men  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity, and  that  such  may  fulfil  their  Christian  obligations,  and 
lay  up  a  good  foundation  for  the  future  by  giving  liberally, 
though  they  do  not  sell  all  that  they  have.  For  example: 
'  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  worlds  that  they  be  not  high- 
minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches  • .  •  that  they  do  good,  that 
they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  com- 
municate; laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a.  good  foundation 
against  the  time  to  come'  (1  Tim.  vi.  17 — 19).  *  Whoso  hath 
this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shuttcth 
up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of 
God  in  him  !^  (1  John  iii.  17)*  '  To  do  good  and  to  communicate 
forget  not :  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased'  (Heb. 
xiii  16)- 

Thus  then  Scripture  plainly  confirms  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  that  ^  the  goods  of  Christian  men  are  not  common  as 
touching  the  right,  title^  and  possession  of  the  same  :*  but  yet 
that  every  mui,  as  a  follower  of  Christ,  has  the  most  cogent 
and  inevitable  obligation,  '  liberally  to  give  alms  to  the  poor, 
according  to  his  ability.^ 
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ARTICLE   XXXIX. 


Of  a  Chriitian  mati*s  OcUh. 


As  we  confess  that  rain  and  rash 
Swearing  is  forbidden  Christian  men 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  James 
his  Apostle,  so  we  judge,  that  Chris- 
tian Religion  doth  not  prohibit,  but 
that  a  man  may  swear  when  the 
Magistrate  requireth,  in  a  cause  of 
faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  Prophet's  teaching, 
in  justice,  judgment,  and  truth. 


De  Jur^urando, 


QuRMADifODUM  juramcntum  Tannm, 
et  temerarium  a  Domino  nostra 
Jesu  Christo,  et  Apostolo  ejus  Ja- 
cobo,  Christianis  hominibus  inter- 
dictum  esse,  fittemur:  ita  Christia- 
norum  religionem  minime  prohi- 
here  censemus,  quin  jubente  magis- 
tratu  in  causa  fidei  et  charitatia 
jurare  liceat,  mode  id  fiat  juxta 
Prophets  doctrinam,  in  justitia,  in 
judicto  et  reritate. 


Section  I. 
HISTORY. 

WHEN  the  early  Christians  were  called  on  to  swear  before 
heathen  magistrates,  they  were  mostly  required  to  use 
idolatrous  oaths.  These  were  naturally  abhorred  by  them,  and 
perhaps  inclined  them  to  a  dread  of  swearing  altogether,  e?en 
more  than  Scripture  would  inculcate.  Thus  Tertullian  says,  ^  I 
*  say  nothing  of  perjury,  since  it  is  unlawful  even  to  swear  ^.'  Yet 
from  a  passage  in  his  Apology^  wo  find  that  Christians  did  not 
refuse  to  take  lawful  oaths ;  though  idolatrous  oaths  they,  of 
necessity,  rejected.  Christians,  he  says,  would  not  swear  by  the 
Emperor^s  genii;  for  the  genii  were  dsemons;  but  by  the 
safety  of  the  Emperor  they  were  willing  to  swear^.     The  same 


1  *  Taceo  de  peijurio,  quando  ne  jurare  quidem  liceat' — De  Idol,  ell. 

s  '  Sed  et  juramus,  sicut  non  per  genios  Csesarum,  ita  per  salutem 
eorum,  quao  est  augustior  omnibus  geniis.  Nescitis  genios  dnmonas  did  ? 
&c/ — Apol.  c.  32.  See  other  examples  of  the  like  objection,  op.  Bingham, 
xn.  ?ii.  7. 
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Bwearing  by  the  safety  of  the  Emperor  {uwep  rtji  awTtjpia^  rod 
eiacfiearaTov  Avy oiarov  KwutrTatrriou)  is  mentioned  by  Atha- 
nasius\  Yegetius,  who  lived  about  a.d.  390>  says,  the  Christian 
soldiers  ^  swore  by  God,  and  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  Emperor'.**  Nay !  Athanasius  required  of 
Constantius  that  his  accusers  should  be  put  upon  their  oaths^ 
And  much  more  has  been  alleged,  in  proof  that  the  early  Chris* 
tians  did  not  refuse  legitimate  oaths  in  legal  inquiries. 

There  was,  however,  doubtless,  much  scruple  on  the  subject 
of  swearing  among  the  ancients  generally.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria says,  the  enlightened  Christian  will  never  perjure  himself. 
And  so  he  considers  it  an  indignity  for  a  Christian  to  be  put 
upon  oath,  as  disparaging  his  fidelity ;  and  that  he  will  avoid 
swearing,  saying  only  Yea  and  Nay^  And  Lactantius  says, 
that  a  Christian  will  never  perjure  himself,  lest  he  mock  God  ; 
nor  indeed  will  he  swear  at  all,  lest  he  fall  by  accident,  or  care- 
lessly, into  perjury*. 

Against  idle  swearing,  swearing  by  the  creatures,  and  per- 
jury, the  primitive  Church  was  very  severed  And  it  does  indeed 
appear,  that  some  of  the  fathers,  led  by  the  strong  language  of 
Matt.  V.  34,  and  James  v.  12,  doubted  even  the  lawfulness  of 
oaths  at  all ;  thinking  that  they  may  have  been  permitted  to 
Jews,  but  forbidden  ta  Christians^.     The  Pelagians  took  up,  as 


^  Epi8t,  ad  MonacK  Tom.  i.  p.  866.    Colon. 

>  '  Jarant  autem  per  Deum,  et  per  Christum,  et  per  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum, et  per  majestatem  imperatoris.' — Veget.  Irutitutio  Rei  MiUtaria.  See 
Lardner,  Vol.  vm.  p.  479;  Care,  Prim.  Chriit.  pt.  ra.  eh.  i.  p.  214. 

>  Athanas.  ApoL  ad  ConstarUtum^  Tom.  i.  p.  678. 
*  Stromat.  vn.  8,  p.  861.    Potter. 

A  '  Hie  non  pejerabit,  ne  Deum  ludibrio  habeat ;  Bed  ne  jurabit  qui- 
dem ;  ne  quando,  rel  necessitate,  rel  consuetudine,  in  peijurium  cadat.* — 
Lactant.  Epitome^  c.  6. 

0  Bingham,  xvi.  vii.  6 — 8. 

t  So  Chrysostom,  Homil.  xv.tn  Omesin  ;  Homil,  vm.  in  Act.  ;  Tbeo- 
doret  in  cap.  W,  Jeremim ;  Theophyl.  in  cap.  v.  MaUk.^  &c.  See  Suicer, 
8.  T.  ^pxor,  Tom.  n.  p.  510. 
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<me  of  their  podtioDB,  that  a  man  muBt  not  swear  at  aU^  But 
Augustine  replied,  in  an  epistle  cited  in  the  last  Article.  Theare 
he  enjoins  to  avoid  swearing  as  much  as  possible ;  bat  shewB 
that,  in  oases  of  necessity,  there  was  Scriptural  ground  for  it'. 

In  later  ages,  the  Waldenses',  the  Anabaptists^  the  Qnakera^ 
and  some  other  sects,  have  held  aU  oaths  unlawful.  It  is  against 
the  Anabaptists  probably,  that  this  Article,  as  well  aa  the  last^ 
is  specially  directed. 


1  Augostin.  Opp,  Tom.  n.  p.  542. 

'  Eptgt.  157,  Tom.  n.  p.  559.  The  opinioiu  of  the  primi^Te  Ghristiau 
on  swearing  are  fully  ducossed  by  Care,  Prtm.  Chris^nityf  pt,  m. 
ch.  i  p.  212 ;  and  Bingham,  xyi.  rii.    See  also  Suicer,  as  abore. 

s  Mofiheim,  Cent.  zn.  pi  IL  ch.  r.  12. 

«  Ibid.  Cent  xn.  sect.  Hi.  pt.  il  ch.  ill.  16. 
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SflcnoN  II. 
SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

IT  is  probably  an  admitted  fact  that  oaths  were  lawful  undet 
the  old  Testament.  This  Article  refers  to  a  passage  in  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  (iv.  2) :  *  Thou  shalt  swear,  The  Lord  liveth, 
in  truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness.'  The  only  prohibi- 
tion was  against  false  swearing,  or  swearing  by  false  gods\  It 
seems  likely  that  the  Jews  somewhat  abused  this  pemussiony 
and  were  rather  free  in  their  use  of  oaths,  and  of  the  name  of 
the  Almighty  on  trivial  occasions.  Accordingly,  some  strict  and 
ascetic  sects  among  them  were  led  to  the  opposite  extent  of 
refusing  to  take  an  oath  under  any  circumstances  ^  If  the  Jews 
were  thus  profane  and  careless  in  swearing,  we  can  readily  see 
the  object  of  our  Saviour^s  denunciation  of  rash  oaths.  There 
are  obvious  and  very  great  dangers  in  a  habit  of  this  kind.  If, 
on  every  trivial  occasion,  we  have  recourse  to  an  oath  for  attest- 
ation, it  will  almost  necessarily  follow  that  we  shall  lightly 
regard  an  ordinary  assertion,  and  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath 
itself  will  be  less  revered.  Hence,  swearing  must  foster  a  spirit 
of  untruthfulness.  And  again,  the  readily  bringing  into  common 
conversation  the  most  sacred  name  of  God,  must  necessarily  lead 
to  irreverence  and  impiety.  What  can  be  more  alien  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  than  these  two  habits  of  falsehood  and 
irreverence ! 


1  The  Third  Commandment  is  probably  a  prohibition  of  peijury. 
'Thou  Bhalt  not  lift  up  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  to  falsehood,'  i.e. 
Thou  Bhalt  not  swear  fidsely  by  Him.  *  To  take  or  lift  up  the  name  of 
God'  is  unquestionably  to  swear  by  His  name.  The  word  K)tc6  'to 
vanity,' most  probably  means  'for  a  ffUsehood/  Some  interpret  it  as 
the  LXX.  inl  fMaralfffor  a  light  and  vain  purpoie.  But  Kltt^  is  constantly 

used  oifaUehood.     See  Ezod.  zziii.  1 ;  Deut.  v.  17 ;  Psalm  laL  3,  &c. 
s  Joseph.  De  B.  J.  Lib.  n.  c  12. 
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Now  it  seems  very  apparent,  that  it  is  this  evil  habit  which 
our  Lord  condemns.  The  Jews  appear  to  have  satisfied  them- 
selves, that  they  might  swear  as  much  as  they  chose,  if  they  did 
not  forswear  themselves.  But  our  Lord,  enforcing  the  spirit^ 
not  merely  the  letter,  of  the  commandment,  tells  them  not  to 
swear  at  all ;  and  enjoins  that,  in  their  common  discourse,  they 
should  only  say  yea  and  nay ;  as  more  than  this  can  come  only 
from  the  evil  one :  "Eo'to)  oe  o  Xoytn  ifiHv  va\  vai^  ou  ov*  to  ^ 
irepiatTov  rourwy  €k  rod  Troyrjpov  eaTiv  (Matt.  v.  37)«  The 
very  words  used,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  passage  shew,  that 
it  is  to  common  conversation  that  the  precept  applies.  St. 
James*s  words  (James  v.  12)  are  so  nearly  a  repetition  of  our 
Lord'^s,  that  the  former  must  be  interpreted  by  the  latter. 

So  far  then  we  see  the  great  evil  of  profane  swearing,  and 
of  solemn  asseverations  on  unimportant  occasions.  All  such  are 
strictly  forbidden  by,  and  thoroughly  opposed  to,  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

But  on  solemn  and  important  occasions,  and  especially  in 
courts  of  justice,  we  have  new  Testament  authority  for  believing 
that  oaths  are  lawful  to  Christians  as  well  as  to  Jews.  Our  Lord 
Himself  was  adjured  by  the  High  Priest,  and,  instead  of  refusing 
to  plead  to  such  an  adjuration,  He  answered  immediately  ^  This 
one  argument  seems  a  host  in  itself.  Our  Lord  consented  to  be 
put  upon  His  oath.  Oaths  therefore  before  a  civil  tribunal  cannot 
be  forbidden  to  His  disciples.  St.  Paul  frequently,  in  very  weighty 
matters,  caUs  God  to  witness,  which  is  essentially  taking  an 
oath.  See  Rom.  ix.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  31 ;  2  Cor.  i.  18,  23,  xL  10, 
31,  xii.  19;  Gal.  i.  20;  Phil.  i.  8.  This  is  St.  Augustine's 
argument  against  the  Pelagians ;  though  he  says  truly,  that  wa 
must  not  swear  carelessly,  because  St.  Paul  swore,  when  there 


1  The  high-priest  (Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64)  said  ^$opKi{ta  <rf  Korii  rov  Grov 
rov  (nvTos :  a  form  equivalent  to  patting  a  witness  on  his  oath,  in  the 
most  solemn  possible  manner. 
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was  good  reason  for  swearing.  Again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (lii.  11,  vi.  16,  17),  the  Almighty  is  represented  as 
swearing;  and,  in  the  latter  passage,  the  Apostle  compares  God'^s 
swearing  with  the  swearing  common  among  men,  saying,  *  Men 
verily  swear  by  the  greater ;  and  an  oath  for  confirmation  is  the 
end  of  all  strife'  (Heb.  vi.  16).  With  this  we  ought  to  com- 
pare Matt,  xxiii.  16 — 22.    See  also  Rev.  x.  6. 

Weighing  then  all  that  has  been  said  above,  very  strong  as 
our  Lord's  and  St.  James's  language  against  oaths  may  be;  it  yet 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is  directed  against  vain,  trivial 
and  thoughtless  swearing,  but  not  against  that  legal  confirming 
of  the  truth  by  a  solemn  attestation  in  the  sight  of  God,  which 
was  cobmanded  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
Himself  submitted  to  before  Caiaphas ;  and  which  the  example 
of  the  Apostles,  and  their  general  language  on  the  subject  seem 
not  only  to  permit,  but  to  sanction  also,  if  not  to  enjoin.  In 
short,  profane  swearing  is  altogether  forbidden  to  Christians; 
but  religious  attestation  upon  oath  seems  to  be  acquiesced  ii^  as 
necessary,  and  admitted  as  lawful. 
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OF   A 

FEW  PRINCIPAL  FATHERS,  COUNCILS,  &c., 
»  WITH  THEIR  PROBABLE  DATES. 


A.  D. 

Clemens  Romaniis 70  al.  96 

Ignatius  .....••  107 

Polycarp 108 

Papias 116 

Justin  Martyr       • 147 

Irenseus^ 180 

Clemens  Alezandrinus 194 

TertuUian 200 

Origen 230 

Cyprian  • 260 

Lactantius  .......  300 

Eusebius  of  Caesarea 315 

Council  of  Nice.     I.      •  •         .  .  .  •  325 

Athanasius        ....;..  350 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem 350 

Hilary  of  Poictiers  .....  850 

Basil  of  Ceesarea 370 

Gregory  Naziansen     ......  370 

Gregory  Nyssen •  370 

Epiphanlus        ....••.  370 

Ambrose       ........  374 

First  Council  of  Constantinople.  H.     •         .         .381 

Jerome 390 

John  Chrysostom 398 

Augustine 398 

Cyril  of  Alexandria 412 

Isidore  of  Pelusium 412 

Theodoret 423 

Hilary  of  Aries 424 
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A.  D. 

Council  of  Ephesus.    in.  «  .  .  .  431 

YincentiuB  Lirinensis     ......     434 

I  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  .....         440 

Socrates .440 

I  Sozomen  .         .  .         .         •         .         «         440 

Leo  I.    Pope 440 

Council  of  Cbaloedon.    IV 451 

QelasiuB.    Pope    .......     492 

Second  Council  of  Constantinople.    V.  .  653 

Gregory  the  Great.     Pope     .  .         .         •         •     590 

Third  Council  of  Constantinople.    VI.    .         .         .         681 

^  Venerable  Bede 701 

Joannes  Damascenus  .....         736 

Paschasius  Radbert 840 

Ratramn  or  Bertram  .....         840 

iElfric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury     .  •         •         «     980 

Berengarius.  ......        1050 

Theophylact •    1077 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux        .....         1115 

Peter  Lombard 1141 

Thomas  Aquinas       .  .  •         .         ...  125S 

Council  of  Constance    ....  1414  to  1418 

Council  of  Basil 1431  to  1443 

Council  of  Florence      .....         v.    1439 

Martin  Luther  ......  1517 

Council  of  Trent  ....  1545  to  1563 


THE     END. 
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